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CUPID, A CROOK 


By Edward W. Townsend 


HE first night assignment Francis 

Holt received from his city editor 

was in these words: “Mr. Holt, you 
will cover the Tenderloin to-night. Mr. 
Fetner, who usually covers it, will explain 
what there is to do.” 

Fetner, when his own work was done 
that night, sought Holt to help him with 
any late story which might be trouble- 
some to a new man. They were walking 
up Broadway when Fetner, lowering his 
voice, said: ‘Here’s Duane, a plain- 
clothes man, who is useful to us. I'll in- 
troduce you.” 

As the reporters, in the full flood of 
after-theater crowds, stood talking to the 
officer, a young man hurrying past ab- 
ruptly stopped and stepped to Duane’s 
side. 

“Well, Tommy, what’s up with you?” 
the officer asked. Holt noted that Tom- 
my, besides being breathed, was excited. 
His coat and hat had the provisional look 
of the apparel of house servants out of 
livery, and his trousers belonged to a liv- 
ery suit. Tommy hesitated, glancing at 
Duane’s companions, but the officer said: 
“Tell your story: these are friends of 
mine.” 

“I was just on my way to the station 
house to see the captain, but I’m glad I 
met you, for we don’t want the papers to 


a 


say anything, and th 5 always report- 
ers around the station.” 

Holt would have stgpped back, but Fet- 
ner detained him, while Duane said cheer- 
fully: “You're a cunning one, Tommy. 
Now, what’s wrong?” 

“Well,” began the youth in the manner 
of a witness on the stand, “I was on duty 
in the hall this evening and noticed one 
of our tenants, Mr. Porter H. Carring- 
ton, leave the house about ten o’clock. I 
noticed that he had no overcoat, which I 
thought was queer, for I’d just closed the 
front door, because it was getting chilly.” 

At the mention of the name Holt start- 
ed, and now paid close attention to the 
story. 

“I was reading the sporting extra by 
the hall light,”” Tommy. continued, “when, 
in about twenty minutes, Mr. Carrington 
returned—that is, I thought it was Mr. 
Carrington—and he says to me, ‘Tommy, 
run up to my dressing-room and fetch 
my overcoat.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I says; ‘which 
one?’ for he has a dozen of ’em. ‘The 
light one I wore to-day,’ he says, and I 
starts up the stairs, his apartment being 
on the next floor, thinking I’d see the coat 
he wanted on a chair if he’d worn it to- 
day. I'd just got to his hall and was un- 
locking the door, when he comes up be- 
hind me and says, ‘T’ll get it, Tommy; 
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there’s something else I want.’ So in he 
goes, handing me a dime, and I goes back 
to the hall. In about fifteen minutes he 
comes downstairs wearing an overcoat and 
carrying a bundle, tosses me the key and 
starts for the door. He’s the kind that 
never carries a bundle, so I says to him, 
‘Shall I ring for a messenger to carry 
your package?’ ‘No,’ says he, and leaves 
the house.” 

Tommy paused, and there was a shake 
of excitement in his voice when he re- 
sumed: “In five minutes Mr. Carrington 
comes back without any overcoat, and 
says, ‘Tommy, run upstairs and get me 
an overcoat.’ I looks, and he was as sober 
as I am at this minute, Mr. Duane, and I 
begins to feel queer. It sort of comes 
over me all of a sudden that the voice of 
the other man I’d unlocked the door for 
was different from this one. But I'd 
been reading the baseball news, and didn’t 
notice much at the time. So I says, hop- 
ing it was some kind of a jolly, ‘Did you 
lose the one you just wore out, sir?’ ‘I 
wore no coat,’ he says, giving me a look. 


Well, he goes to his apartment, me after. 


him, and there was things flung all over 
the place, and all the signs of a hurry job 
by a sneak-thief. Mr. Carrington was 
kind of petrified, but I runs downstairs 
and tells the superintendent, and he chases 
me off to the station. The superintendent 
was mad and rags me good, for there 
never was a job of that kind done in the 
house. But the other man was the same 
looking as the real, so how was I to 
know?” 

Duane started off with Tommy, and 
winked to the reporters to follow. At 


the Quadrangle, a bachelor apartment . 


house noted for its high rents and exclu- 
siveness, Duane was met at the entrance 
by the superintendent, who told the officer 
that there was nothing in the story, after 
all. It was a lark of a friend of his, Mr. 
Carrington had said, and was annoyed 
that news of the affair had been sent to 
the police. The superintendent was glad 


\ 


that Tommy had not reached the station 
house. Duane looked inquiringly at the 
superintendent, who gravely winked. 

“Good night,” said Duane, holding out 
his hand. “Good night,” replied the 
other, taking the hand. ‘You won’t re- 
port this at the station?” No,” said 
Duane, who then put his hand in his 
pocket and returned to the reporters. He 
told them what the superintendent had 
said. 

‘What do you make out of it?” asked 
Fetner. 

“Nothing,” the officer replied. “If I 
tried to make out the cases we are asked 
not to investigate, I’d have mighty little 
time to work on the cases we are wanted 
in. If Mr. Carrington says he hasn’t been 
robbed, it isn’t our business to prove that 
he has been. You won’t print anything 
about this?” 

Fetner said he would not. To have done 
so after that promise would have closed 
a fruitful source of Tenderloin stories. 
The reporters left the officer at Broadway 
and resumed their interrupted walk to 
supper. “Lots of funny things happen 
in the Tenderloin,” Fetner remarked, in 
the manner of one dismissing a subject. 

“But,” exclaimed Holt, quite as ex- 
cited as Tommy had been, “I know Car- 
rington.” 

“So does every one,” answered Fetner, 
“by name and reputation. He’s just a 
swell—swell enough to be noted. Isn’t 
that all?” 

“He was a couple of classes ahead of 
me at college,” continued Holt. ‘I didn’t 
know him there—one doesn’t know half 
of one’s own class—but his family and 
mine are old friends, and without troub- 
ling himself to know me, more than to 
nod, he sometimes sent me word to use his 
horses when he was away. Before I left 
college and went to work on a Boston 
paper, Carrington started on a trip 
around the world. My people heard of 
him through his people at times, and 
learned that he was doing a number of 
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crazy things, among them getting lost in 
all sorts of No-man’s-lands. His people 
were usually asking the State Department 
to locate him, through the diplomatic and 
consular services.” 

“Then this is one of his eccentricities,” 
commented Fetner. 

“ How can you treat it like that?” ex- 
claimed Holt. “I think it is a fascinat- 
ing mystery, and I’m going to solve it.” 

“Not for publication,” warned Fetner. 

“For my own satisfaction,” declared 
Holt, with great earnestness. 


When the superintendent of the Quad- 
rangle had shaken hands with the officer 


not distracted by the discomfiture of the 
New York nine this season?” 
“T can’t say how much he looked like 


“Mp. Holt, You Will Cover the Tenderloin To-night”” 


he turned to Tommy and said: “You go 
up to Mr. Carrington. He wants to see 
you.” 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Carrington, “I 
think this is a joke on you.” 

This view of the event was such a relief 
to Tommy that he grinned broadly. 

“It is certainly a joke on you. Now, 
Thomas, did my friend make himself up 
to look so much like me that you could not 
have told the difference, even if you were 


you, and how much he didn’t. I naturally 
thought he was you—that’s all.” 

“Not all, Thomas: nothing is all. He 
asked in an easy, nice voice for a coat, so 
you thought he was somebody who had a 
coat here. How did you know whose coat 
he preferred?” 

“Because I thought he was you.” 

“If I had not been the last tenant to 
leave the house before that, would you 
have thought so? If Mr. Hopkins had 


~. 
a) 
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just left, and that man had come in and 
asked for ‘My coat,’ wouldn’t you have 
got Mr. Hopkins’ coat?” 

“Mr. Hopkins did go out after you,” 
Tommy admitted, reluctantly. 

“Oh, he did, eh? Well, Hopkins is al- 
ways going out. I never knew such a reg- 
ular out-and-outer as Hopkins. He 
should reform. It’s a joke on you, 
Thomas, and if I were you I wouldn’t say 
anything about it.” 

“T ain’t going to say anything,” de- 
clared Tommy. “If I don’t lose my job 
for it, I'll be lucky.” 

“T’ll see that you do not lose your job. 
What police did you see?” 

“Only a plain-clothes man I know, and 
a couple of his side-partners. They won’t 
say anything, for the superintendent 
fixed them.” 


Mr. Carrington secured his college de- 
gree a year after his class. The delay 
resulted from an 
occurrencewhich 
he never admit- 
ted deserved a 
year’s rustica- 
tion. By mere 
chance he had 
learned the date 
of the birthday 
of one of the 
least known and 
least important 
instructors, and 
decided that it 
would be well to 
celebrate it. So 
he made the 
acquaintance of 
the instructor 
and invited him 
to a_ birthday 
dinner. A large 
and exultant 
company were 
the instructor’s 
fellow guests at 


“We Came Down the Stairs Wearing 
an Overcoat and Carrying 
a Bundle” 


the St. Dunstan, and there was jollity 
that seemed out of drawing with the dom- 
inant lines of the guest of honor; yet the 
scope of.the celebration was extended un- 
til it included the burning of much red 
fire and explosion of many noisy bombs 
at a late hour, as the instructor was mak- 
ing a speech of thanks in the yard, sur- 
rounded by the dinner guests, heartily 
encouraging him. It seemed that upon 
the manner in which the affair was to be 
presented to the Faculty depended the 
dismissal of the instructor or the rustica- 
tion of Mr. Carrington; and the latter 
managed to present the case so as to save 
the instructor. If he had foreseen all the 
consequences of taking all the blame for 
an occurrence promptly distorted in re- 
port into the aspect of a riotous carousal, 
perhaps Mr. Carrington would not have 


_ sacrificed himself for a neutral personality 


which had so recently swum into his ken. 
One consequence was a letter from Mr. 
Draper Curtis, of New York, command- 
ing Mr. Carrington to cease correspond- 
ence with Miss Caroline Curtis; and a note 
from Caroline, in which a calmer man 
than a distracted lover would have seen 
signs of parental censorship, wherein 
that young lady said that she had read 
her father’s letter and added her com- 
mands to his. She had heard from many 
sources, as had numerous indignant rela- 
tives and friends, the particulars of the 
shocking affair which had compelled the 
Faculty to discipline Mr. Carrington; 
and she could but agree with her family 
that her happiness would rest upon inse- 
cure ground if trusted to the inciter and 
principal offender in such a terrible trans- 
action. He was to forget her at once, 
as she would try to forget him. 

Caroline and her mamma sailed for Eu- 
rope the next day, and several letters 
Carrington wrote to her, giving a less 
censurable version of the little dinner to 
the little instructor, were returned to him 
unopened. 

After receiving his delayed degree Car- 
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rington began a tour around the world. 
In the court of the Palace Hotel, the day 
of his departure from San Francisco, a 
commonplace-looking man stepped up to 
him briskly, and said, placing a hand on 
his shoulder: “Presidio, you’ve got a 
nerve to come back here. You, to the 
ferry ; or with me to the captain!” 

Carrington turned his full face toward 
the man for the first time as he brushed 
aside the hand with some force. The man 
reddened, blinked, and then stammered: 
“Excuse me, but you did look so—Say, 
you must excuse me, for I see that you 
are a gentleman.” 

“Isn’t Presidio a gentleman?” Car- 
rington asked, good-naturedly, when he 
saw that the man’s confusion was genuine. 

““Why, Presidio is—do you mind sit- 
ting down at one of these tables? I feel 
a little shaky—making such a break!” 

He explained that he was the hotel’s 
detective, and had been on the city’s police 
force. In both places he had dealings 
with a confidence man, called Presidio— 
after the part of the city he came from. 
Presidio was an odd lot; had enough skill 
in several occupations to earn honest 
wages, but seemed unable to forego the 
pleasure of exercising his wit in confidence 
games and sneak-thievery. Among his 
honest accomplishments was the ability 
to perform sleight-of-hand tricks well 
enough to work profitably in the lesser 
theater circuits. He had married a woman 
who made part of the show ‘Presidio op- 
erated for a time—a good-looking woman, 
but as ready to turn a confidence trick as 
to help her husband’s stage work, or do a 
song and dance as an interlude. They 
had been warned to leave San Francisco 
for a year, and not to return then, unless 
bringing proof that they had walked in 
moral paths during their exile. 

“And you mistook me for ‘Presidio?” 
asked Carrington, with the manner of one 
flattered. 

“For a second, and seeing only your 
side face. Of course, I saw my mistake 


when you turned and spoke to me. Pre- 
sidio is considered the best-looking crook 
we've ever had.” 


{ox 


” 


“Excuse Me, but You Did Look so 


“Now, that’s nice! Where did you say 
he’s gone?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

Carrington found that out for himself. 
He first interrupted his voyage by a stop 
of some weeks in Japan. Later, at the 
Oriental Hotel in Manila, the day of his 
arrival there, he saw a man observing him 
with smiling interest, a kind of smile and 
interest which prompted Carrington to 
smile in return. He was bored because the 
only officer he knew in the Philippines was 
absent from Manila on an expedition to 
the interior; and the man who smiled 
looked as if he might scatter the blues if 
he were permitted to try. The stranger 
approached with a bright, frank look, and 
said, “Don’t you remember me, Mr. Car- 
rington?” 

“ce No-o.”” 
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“I was head waiter at the St. Dun- 
stan.” 

“Oh, were you? Well, your face has 
a familiar look, somehow.” 

“Excuse my speaking to you, but I 
gucss your last tip was what induced me 
to come out here.” 

“That’s odd.” 

“It is sort of funny. I’d saved a good 
deal—I’m the saving sort—and the tenner 
you gave me that night—you remember, 
the night of the dinner—happened to 
fetch my pile up to exactly five hundred. 
So I says to myself that here was my 
chance to make a break for freedom—in- 
dependence, you understand.” 

“We're the very deuce for independ- 
ence down our way.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir. I was awfully sorry 
to hear about the trouble you got in at 
college; but, if you don’t mind my saying 
so now, you boys were going it a little 
that night.” 

“Going it? What night? There were 
several.” 

“The red-fire night. 
ten for that dinner.” 

“Did I? I hope you have it yet, 
Mr.—” 

“James Wilkins, sir. Did you see Mr. 
Thorpe and Mr. Culver as you passed 
through San Francisco?” 

“TI did. How did you happen to know 
that I knew them?” 

“I remember that they were chums of 
yours at college. We heard lots of col- 
lege gossip at St. Dunstan’s. I called on 
them in San Francisco, and Mr. Thorpe 
got me half-fare rates here. I’ve opened 
a restaurant here, and am doing a good 
business. Some of the officers who knew 
me at the St. Dunstan kind of made my 
place fashionable. Lieutenant Sommers, 
of the cavalry, won’t dine anywhere else.” 

‘Sommers? I expected to find him 
here.” 

“He’s just gone out with an expedi- 
tion. He told me that you’d be along, 
and that I was to see that you didn’t 


You tipped me 


starve. Ive named my place the St. Dun- 
stan, and I’d like you to call there—I re- 
member your favorite dishes.” 

“That’s very decent of you.” 

Mr. Wilkins looked frequently toward 
the entrance, with seeming anxiety. “I 
wish the proprietor of this place would 
come in,” he said at last. “Lieutenant 
Sommers left me a check on this house for 
a hundred—Mr. Sommers roomed here, 
and left his money with the office. I need 
the cash to pay a carpenter who has built 
an addition for me. Kind of funny to be 
worth not a cent less than five thousand 
gold, in stock and good will, and be 
pushed for a hundred cash.” 

“If you’ve Mr. Sommers’ check, I'll let 
you have the money—for St. Dunstan’s 
sake.” 

“If you could? Of course, you know 
the lieutenant’s signature?” 

“As well as my own. Quite right. 
Here you are. Where is your restau- 
rant?” 

“You cross the Lunette, turn toward 
the bay—ask anybody. Hope to see you 
soon. Good day.” 

Some officers called on Carrington, as 
they had been told to do by the absent 
Sommers. When introductions were over, 
one of them handed a paper to Carring- 
ton, saying gravely: “Sommers told me 
to give this to you. It was published in 
San Francisco the day after you left, and 
reached here while you were in Japan.” 

What Carrington saw was a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper story of his encounter 
with the Palace Hotel detective, an ac- 
count of his famous dinner at the St. Dun- 
stan, some selections of his other college 
pranks, allusion to the fact that he was a 
classmate of two San Franciscans, Messrs. 
Thorpe and Culver, the whole illustrated 
with pictures of Carrington and Presidio 
—the latter taken from the rogues’ gal- 
lery. “Very pretty, very pretty, indeed,” 
murmured Carrington, his eyes lingering 
with thoughtful pause on the picture of 
Presidio. ‘Could we not celebrate my 
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fame in some place of refreshment—the 
St. Dunstan, for instance?” \ 

They knew of no St. Dunstan’s. 

“TI foreboded it,” sighed Carrington. 
He narrated his recent experience with 
one James Wilkins, “who, I now opine, is 
Mr. Presidio. It’s not worth troubling 
the police about, but I’d give a pretty 
penny to see Mr. Presidio again. Not to 
reprove him for the error of his ways, but 
to discover the resemblance which has led 
to this winsome newspaper story.” 

The next day one of the officers told 
Carrington that he had learned that Pre- 
sidio and his wife, known to the police by 
a number of names, had taken ship the 
afternoon before. 


“I see,” remarked Carrington. “He 


needed exactly my tip to move to new 


fields. He worked me from the article in 
the paper, which he had seen and I had 
not. Clever Presidio!” - 


When Tommy, the hall-boy, on the 
night of Mr. Holt’s first Tenderloin as- 
signment, went to inform the police, Car- 
rington, looking about the apartment to 
discover the extent of his loss, found on 
a table a letter superinscribed, “Before 
sending for the police, read this.” He 
read : 

“Dear Mr. Carrington: Since we met 
in Manila I have been to about every 
country on top of the earth where a white 
man’s show could be worked. It’s been 
up and down, and down and up, the last 
turn being down. In India I got some 
sleight-of-hand tricks which are new to 
this country; but here we land, wife and 
me, broke. Nothing but our apparatus, 
which we can’t eat; and not able to use it, 
because we are shy on dress clothes de- 
manded by the houses where I could get 
engagements. In that condition I hap- 
pened to see you on the street, and 
thought to try a touch; and would, but 
you might be sore over the little fun we 
had in Manila. I heard in South Africa 
that you wouldn’t let the army officers 


start the police after me; and wife says 
that was as square a deal as she ever 
heard of, and to try a touch. But I says 
we will make a forced loan, and repay out 
of our salaries. We hocked our appa- 
ratus to get me a suit of clothes which 
looked something like those you wear, and 
the. rest was easy: finding out Tommy’s 
name and then conning him. I’ve taken 
some clothes and jewelry, to make a front 
at the booking office, and some cash. You 
should empty your pockets of loose cash: 
I found some in all your clothes. Give 
me and wife a chance, and we will live 
straight after this, and remit on instal- 
ment. You can get me pinched easy, for 
we'll be playing the continuous circuit in 
a week; but wife says you won’t squeal, 
and I'll take chances. Yours, sincerely 
as always, Presidio.” 

So Carrington told the superintendent 
to drop the matter. 

The Great Courvatals, Monsieur and 
Madame, showed their new tricks to the 
booking agent and secured a forty weeks’ 
engagement at a salary which only Pre- 
sidio’s confidence could have asked. 

Presidio liked New York, and exploited 
it in as many directions as possible. With 
his new fashionable clothing and his 
handsome face, he was admitted to resorts 
of a character his boldest dreams had 
never before penetrated. He especially 
liked the fine restaurants. None so jo- 
cund, so frank and free as Presidio in 
ordering the best at the best places. Mrs. 
Presidio did not accompany him; she was 
enjoying the more poignant pleasure of 
shopping, with a responsible theater man- 
ager as her reference! At a restaurant 
one midday, as Presidio was leisurely 
breakfasting, he became aware that he 
was the object of furtive observation by 
a young lady, seated with an elderly com- 
panion at a table somewhat removed. Fur- 
tive doings were in his line, and he made 
a close study of the party, never turning 
more than a scant half-face to do so. The 
manner of the young lady was puzzling. 
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None so keen as Presidio in reading ex- 
pression, but hers he could not. under- 
stand. That she was not trying to flirt 
with him he decided promptly and defin- 


“Presidio Seized that Chance to Pass Close to 
the Young Lady” 


itively ; yet her looks were intended to at- 
tract his attention, and to do so secretly. 
The elderly companion, when the couple 
was leaving the restaurant, stopped in 
the vestibule to allow an attendant to ad- 
just her wrap, and Presidio seized that 
chance to pass close to the young lady, 
moving as slowly as he dared without 
seeming to be concerned in her actions. 
Her head was averted, but Presidio dis- 
tinctly heard her breathe, rather than 
whisper, “Pass by the house to-morrow 
afternoon.” 


Presidio pondered. He was supposed 
to know where her house was; he was un- 
welcome to some one there; he was mis- 
taken for some one else—Carrington! 

When he told his wife about it she was 


in a fever of romantic excitement. Bruis- 
ing knocks in the world, close approaches 
to the shades of the prison house, hard- 
ships which would have banished romance 
from a nature less robustly romantic, had 
for Mrs. Presidio but more glowingly suf- 
fused with the tints of romance all life— 
but her own! “Mr. Carrington has done 
us right, Willie,’ she declared; “once in 
Manila, when we simply had to get to 
Hong Kong; and here, where we wouldn’t 
have had no show on earth if he hadn’t 
lent you the clothes and cash for the 
start. There’s something doing here, Wil- 
lie; and I’m all lit up with excitement.” 
Presidio, who, of course, had followed 
the young lady to learn where she lived, 
passed the house the next day, the sedatest 
looking man on the sedate block. Pres- 
ently a maid came from the house, gave 
him a beckoning nod, and hurried on 
round the corner. There she slipped him 
a note, saying as she walked on, “I was 
to give you this, Mr. Carrington.” 
Presidio took the note to his wife, and 
she declared for opening it. It was sealed, 
and addressed to another person; but to 
Iet such an informality as opening an- 
other’s letters stand in the way of know- 
ing what was going on around them 
would have been foreign to the nature of 
Presidio activities. This was the note: 


“Dear Porter: Your letters to papa 
will not be answered. I heard him say so 
to mamma, yesterday. He is angry that 
you wrote to him on the very day I re- 
turned from Europe. He will send me back 
there if you try to see me, as ycu say you 
will, but dear, even at that cost I must 
see you once more. I have never forgot- 
ten, never ceased to love; but there is no 
hope! A companion accompanies me al- 
ways, the one you saw in the restaurant; 
but the maid who will hand you this is 
trustworthy, and will bring me any mes- 
sage you give to her. If you can arrange 
for a moment’s meeting it will give me 
something to cherish in my memory 
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through the remainder of my sad and 
hopeless life. Only for a moment, dear. 
“ Caroline.” 


Mrs. Presidio wept. Here was romance 
sadder, and therefore better, than any 
she had ever read; better, even, than that 
in the one-act dramas which followed 
their turns on the stage. “ Have you ever 
studied his writing?” she asked her hus- 
band; and, promptly devining her plan, 
he replied, “I made a few copies of his 
signature on the Manila hotel register. 
You never know what will turn up.” After 
a pause, he added eagerly, “Better yet !— 
there was some of his writing in the over- 
coat I borrowed from his rooms.” 

“Write to her; make an appointment, 
and have him on hand to keep it.” 

Here was work right in Presidio’s line; 
his professional pride was fired, and he 
wrote with grave application: 


“Darling Caroline: Thank you, sweet- 
heart, for words which have kept me from 
suicide. Love of my life, I can not live 
until we meet! But only for a moment? 
Nay, for ever and ever!” 


“That’s beautiful !”? declared Mrs. Pre- 
sidio, looking over Willie’s shoulder. He 
continued: 


“TI shall hand this to your maid; but 
you must not meet me there; it would be 
too dangerous. Leave your house one-half 
hour after receiving this, and go around 
the corner where you will see a lady, a 
relative of mine, who will drive with you 
to a safe tryst. Trust her, and heaven 
speed the hour! With undying love. 

Porter.” 


This was all written in a good imitation 
of Carrington’s rather unusual handwrit- 
ing, and approved by Mrs. Presidio; who, 
however, thought there should be some 
reference to the young lady’s home as a 
beetled tower, and to her father as several 


things which Presidio feared might not 
be esteemed polite in the social plane they 
were operating in. He passed the house 
the next day, and the maid soon ap- 
peared. He learned from her that her 
mistress’s companion was not at home; 
and then, hopeful because of this oppor- 
tune absence, hurried off, leaving Mrs. 
Presidio round the corner in a carriage. 
He went to a club where, he had ascer- 
tained, Carrington usually was at that 
hour, and sent in the card of “M. Cour- 
vatal,”?> on which he wrote, “Presidio”. 
Carrington came out to him at once. “My 
dear Mr. Presidio, this is so kind of you,” 
he said, regarding his caller with interest. 
“We've not met since Manila. I hope 
Mrs. Presidio is well, and that your pro- 
fessional engagements prosper. I went to 
see you perform last night, and was de- 
lighted.” 

“Thank you,” the caller said, much 
pleased with this reception. “T’ll be send- 
ing the balance of my little debt to you as 
soon as the wife has her dressmaking bills 
settled.” 

“Pray do not incommode the wife. 
The amount you have already sent was a 
pleasant—surprise. Can I be of any serv- 
ice to you to-day?” 

“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Carrington: 
I have an appointment for you this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“For me?” 

“With Miss Caroline Curtis.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t be offended, sir. Come with me, 
and see what you'll see. If I try any 
game, pitch into me, that’s all.” 

The man’s manner was now so earnest 
that Carrington, without a word, started 
with him. In the club entrance Presidio 
whispered, “Follow; don’t walk with me. 
There’s not much chance that any one here 
will recognize me, but if I was pinched 
on any old score you’d better not be in my 
company.” He went ahead, and Carring- 
ton followed. They had walked down 
Fifth Avenue several blocks when Mr. 
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Francis Holt cut in between them, and 
shadowed Presidio with elaborate caution. 
Carrington saw this, and mused. “I 
think I know that young man who has so 
plainly got friend Presidio under obser- 
vation. Surely, it’s Holt, a year or two 
after me. What can he—Hello, I say !” 

Holt saw the intention of Presidio to 
turn off the avenue toward a little church 
round the corner, and advancing sudden- 
ly, laid a strong hand on Presidio’s shoul- 
der, saying, “Come quietly with me, and 
T’ll make no fuss; but if you don’t, I'll 
call a policeman.” 

Carrington overtook them. Holt was 
excited, wild-eyed, disheveled, and seemed 
not to have slept for a week. Presidio 
coolly awaited events. 

“Hello, Holt!’ exclaimed Carrington. 
“How are you, old chap? Haven’t seen 
you for years.” 

“Good heavens, this is lucky!” cried 
Holt. “Carrington, since the night your 
rooms were plundered I’ve been on the 
track of this villain. I was bound to ex- 
plain the mystery of that night; deter- 
mined to prove that I could unravel a 
plot, detect a crime! Do you understand? 
This is the fellow who rifled your room. 
Robbed you!” 

“Yes, I know, old fellow,” Carrington 
replied soothingly, for he saw that Holt 
was half hysterical from excitement. 
“He’s always robbing me, this chap is. 
It’s a habit with him. I’ve come rather to 
like it. Walk along with us, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

They turned the corner and walked 
down the side street, but only Holt talked: 
of his sleepless nights and tireless days 
solving his first crime case. A carriage 
drove up to the curb and Mrs. Presidio 
stepped out. At a wink from Presidio 
Carrington stepped in. 

“Betty,” said Presidio to his wife, 
“shake hands with an old friend of mine 
and of Mr. Carrington’s. I want you to 
know him. Mr. Holt, shake hands with 
Madame Courvatal, my wife.” 


“Why, Mr. Holt, glad to meet you 
personally!” exclaimed Betty. “This is 
the gent, Willie, I’ve told you about: 
comes to the show every night just before 
our turn, and goes out as soon as we are 
off.” 

“Glad you like the turn so much,” Pre- 
sidio said, smiling oddly. Holt, with his 
hand to his brow was gasping. The car- 
riage door opened and Carrington’s head 
emerged: “Oh, Holt, come here.” 

Holt, with a painfully dazed expres- 
sion, went to the carriage. “My dear,” 
Carrington said to some one inside who 
was struggling to hide, “this is Mr. 
Francis Holt ; one of my oldest and dear- 
est friends. He’s the discreetest fellow I 
know and will arrange the whole matter 
ina minute. You must, darling! Fate has 
offered us a chance for life’s happiness, 
and as I say—Holt, like a good fellow, 
go into the parsonage and explain who I 
am, and who Miss Caroline Curtis is. 
Your people know all the Curtises, and 
we're going to get married, and—don’t 
protest, darling !—like a good chap, Holt, 
go and—for God’s sake, man, don’t stare 
like that! You know us, and can vouch 
for us. Tell the parson that the Curtises 
and Carringtons are always marrying 
each other. Holt! will you move?” 

An hour later a- little banquet was 
served in the private dining-room of a 
hotel, and Mrs. Carrington was explain- 
ing, between tears and laughter, how 
good, kind Madame Courvatal had told 
her that everything was ready for a wed- 
ding, and that she would be a cruel wom- 
an, indeed, not to make such a loving lover 
happy; and she couldn’t make up her 
mind to say yes, and it was hard to say no 
—just after receiving Porter’s despairing 
note. 

“My note, dear?” asked Carrington, 
but Presidio coughed so loudly she did 
not hear her husband’s question. Holt 
drank to the bride and groom several times 
before he began soberly to believe he was 
not in a dream. Mr. and Mrs. Presidio 
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beamed broadly, and declared that life 
without romance was no kind of a life for 
honest folk to live. 

“Holt!” exclaimed Carrington, when 
the train carriage was announced, 
“you’ve been a brick about all this. I 
don’t know how to show my apprecia- 
tion.” 

“Tl tell you how,” suggested Pre- 
sidio. “Let Mr. Holt be the one to tell 
Mr. Curtis. He deserves the privilege of 
informing the governor.” 

“The very thing, Holt, old chap!” 
cried Carrington. “ Will you do it?” 

“You’re awfully kind,” answered Holt, 


“but I think this old friend could do it 
with more art and understanding.” 

“What, my Willie?” cried Willie’s 
wife. ‘“He’ll do it to the Queen’s taste. 
Won’t you, Willie?” 

“T will, in company with Mr. Holt— 
my friend and your admirer. He sits in 
front every night,” he added, in expla- 
nation to Carrington. 

As the carriage with the happy pair 
drove away to the station, Presidio, with 
compulsive ardor, took the arm of Mr. 
Francis Holt; and together they marched 
up the avenue to inform Mr. Curtis of 
the marriage of his daughter. 


DEATH AND THE DRUMMING WHEELS 


By Francis Lynde 


FATE AND THE INCOMPETENTS 


The Second of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Railway Accidents in America 


to the stature of a proverb, assert- 

ing that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. While this essay 
was still in the rough, I asked an ex- 
perienced railway statistician how he 
would classify railroad accidents with 
reference to their causes. 

“They don’t classify,” was his reply; 
and then he repeated this saying about 
the lightning. But subsequently he ad- 
mitted that there are two kinds of disas- 
ters; the great many that can’t be helped, 
and the few which might possibly be an- 
ticipated and prevented. 

But one who would know the truth with 
the rind unbroken must take higher 
ground than the railway statistician, with 
his name on the pay-roll of one of the 
great companies, can take; higher, also, 
than that taken by the journalistic critic 
who knows a news story when he sees it, 
but who does not know railroading as an 
applied science. The disability of the 
first is a sort of mental hyperopia. One 
characteristic the railway employé, in 
whatever department or grade, has devel- 
oped to a degree unknown in other indus- 
tries: he is fiercely loyal to his salt. Bad 
management may cause wrecks on other 
roads: it is “bad luck” on his own. Some- 
times, as in the case of the statistician, he 
is technically qualified to speak with au- 
thority. But apart from the pay-roll dis- 
tortion of the point of view, he is dumb 
for the good and sufficient reason that 
railway managements do not encourage 
the evolution of publicists in the service. 


Tee is an old saying, grown now 


As for the philistine critic, journalistic, 
quasi-official, or what not, his hamperings 
are likely to be those of unintimacy with 
the railroad craft. Given the books to 
balance, he is prone to charge the terrific 
account-current of the accident off in a 
lump sum to corporate indifference or 
corporate greed. Railroad men are be- 
ginning to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce law and its provisions have bred up 
a school of untechnical reformers who find 
a panacea for all ills in increased expendi- 
ture for safety appliances. Be this as it 
may, there is certainly a steadily growing 
public conviction that most wrecks could 
be prevented if the railway managements 
could be induced to loosen the purse- 
strings. 

As a matter of fact, the common-sense 
truth lies in the middle ground between 
these two extremes. Accidents in which 
the human factor, active or passive, con- 
tributes to the cause may or may not be 
preventable by human foresight antic- 
ipating the conditions. But, besides these 
there are disasters inevitable; demonstra- 
tions of the perversity of inanimate 
things in which the human factor is left 
out; and these may be considered first. 

To this account may be written off the 
wrecks which are caused by natural forces 
at work in the dark, under cover of 
storms, or in the frozen stillnesses below 
zero; and those originating in hidden 
faults in rail or running gear. At the 
head of the first-named group stands the 
landslip. 


Some years ago a passenger train on 
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the Sioux City and Pacific was proceed- 
ing northward from Council Bluffs. It 
was a warm, still, autumn night, at the 
close of a long period of drought, and the 
air was befogged with the dry, fine, al- 
luvial dust of the Missouri bottom. A 
few miles below Sioux City the line 
curves around the shoulder of a high clay 
bluff. For years this bluff had stood as 
solid, to all appearances, as a granite 
cliff ; and no human being, however well 
versed in the phenomena of earth surfaces 
in motion, would have predicted its fall 
at a time when the very mud ‘of the 
sloughs was baked into sun-dried brick. 
Yet on this most unlikely night of the 
year it came down—and the train 
found it. 

Happily, there was no loss of life, 
though the engine tobogganed down a 
fifty-foot slide to the river’s edge, and 
the mail and baggage cars followed. But 
if there had been fatalities, no blame 
could justly have attached to manage- 
ment or employés. The section men had 
passed over the track on their hand-car 
a short time before the accident; the train 
was in charge of a cool-headed engineer 
and was proceeding at a moderate rate of 
speed ; and under the peculiar visual con- 
ditions the enginemen could not see the 
obstruction until they were fairly upon it. 

In the mountains of the West the land- 
slide occasionally takes the form of a 
tumbling boulder in one of the cafions. 
When anything worse than a few crushed 
cross-ties or a broken rail comes of it, it 
is because human care exerted to the ut- 
most. has failed in one more instance. If 
the Denver and Rio Grande could recover 
the money it has expended in extra track 
and mountain-side inspection during the 
twenty-odd years of its existence, it could 
declare a generous supplemental dividend. 
And the same is true of the other cafion 
lines. 

More frequent than the landslip acci- 
dents, but less fatal because they are less 
unexpected, are the washout wrecks. I 


use the word “frequent” only in a rela- 
tive sense. There are thousands of wash- 
outs every year, and comparatively few 
accidents chargeable to them. In time of 
storm every man in track and train serv- 
ice is looking for the water-softened em- 
bankment, and sharpens his wits accord- 
ingly. None the less, a flood will cause an 
accident now and then which can be 
neither foreseen nor guarded against. In 
his own term of service, the writer has 
seen a heavy freight train pass safely 
over a fill which fifteen minutes later 
“slumped” under a light passenger run- 
ning at a snail’s pace. 

Less common than the washout wreck, 
but more disastrous in proportion to its 
infrequency and unexpectedness, is the 
accident due to climatic causes. Snow 
may be something worse than a simple 
obstruction to be plowed or shoveled out 
of the way ; and extremes of temperature, 
high or low, may play havoc with the 
most carefully maintained permanent 
way. On the southwestern desert, a well- 
laid track has been thrown dangerously 
out of line by the heat of a semi-torrid 
sun ; and during a winter blizzard in west- 
ern Nebraska an entire train has been de- 
railed by the packing of a fine hard snow 
against the inner side of the rail, forming 
a backing so solid that the wheels, with 
all their superincumbent weight, rode on 
the flanges and left the track. 

Snow as an obstruction has lost some 
of its terrors for plow crews since the 
coming of the rotary; but in the day of 
the “gouger” and “wing plow” no man 
coupled his engine into a bucking string 
without being well assured that he was 
taking his life in his hands. Of all the 
later appliances the rotary plow has 
probably reduced: the winter death rate in 
the employés’ class more than any. But 
the hazards of snow-burrowing have been 
only lessened, and the members of a plow- 
ing crew are still undesirable risks for a 
conservative life insurance company. 

Extreme cold also introduces an ele- 
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ment of danger to moving trains which 
no human forethought can measure or 
forestall. In addition to the increased 
brittleness of all exposed metals, the track 
suffers in its nicer alignment from the 
contraction of the rails and the heaving 
of the frozen earth; and these distortions, 
though great enough to derail a train, 
are sometimes undiscoverable by the most 
careful track-walker. 

A notable example of the wreck due 
wholly to this cause was the C., B. & Q. 
derailment near Albia, Iowa, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1903. The temperature was ten 
degrees below zero, and the train, in the 
hands of a competent crew, was running 
at a speed not exceeding forty miles an 
hour down an easy gradient. The track 
had been relaid with eighty-five-pound 
steel within three months, and its mainte- 
nance was up to the “Burlington” stand- 
ard, which is as high praise as could be 
given it. But at the critical point the in- 
tense cold had penetrated to a sufficient 
depth below the ballast to unsettle the 
alignment, and the train left the track 
and sheared into the through-girder 
bridge over Cedar Creek. Had _ there 
been no bridge there would have been no 
fatalities, since the train was still upright 
on the frozen embankment when the en- 
gineer—promptest of his kind—had 
locked the wheels with the air. 

Rather more common than the climatic 
accidents are those due to faults or flaws 
in the mechanism; and here, again, the 
unseen and unsuspected may lie in wait 
for careful and careless alike. When a 
rail breaks in zero weather, or a wheel, 
which rang true under the “tunker’s” 
hammer at the last inspection station, 
casts a segment of its flange in mid flight, 
something is due to happen, and it usually 
happens hard. And if the rail be well 
laid, and sufficiently heavy for the traf- 
fic, or the wheel sound and not badly 
worn, the disaster can scarcely be charged 
to a penurious management or to care- 
lessness on the part of the employés. 


Some exceedingly terrible accidents be- 
fall in this wise, as well as some singu- 
larly curious ones. On the Concord Rail- 
road, before it became a part of the Bos- 
ton and Maine system, the engineer of a 
day train was once electrified by the sight 
of a locomotive drive-wheel rolling down 
the embankment beside him. His hand 
was on the air before the vagrant wheel 
had trundled itself into the ditch; but by 
the time the stop could be made, the side- 
rod on the opposite side had buckled, and 
there was a derailment. Investigation re- 
vealed one of the most curious of the me- 
chanical failures. The rear driving axle 
on the engineer’s side had snapped short 
off close to the hub, and the wheel, carry- 
ing the broken side-rod with it, had 
climbed the rail and gone free; all this 
without jar or jolt sufficient to advertise 
the fact to the man hanging out of the 
cab window just above it. 

It is not strictly in accordance with the 
exact fact to place all of these mechan- 
ically caused accidents in the unprevent- 
able group. On all lines every engineer is 
supposed to be an inspector, of his own 
machine, at least; and a like duty touch- 


_ ing the cars for which they are respon- 


sible in transit devolves upon train crews. 
But the practice of overworking men and 
machinery which figures as a necessity in 
rush seasons and in prosperous periods 
when the traffic increases faster than the 
facilities for handling it, makes this rule 
oftener honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 

Another fruitful cause of such acci- 
dents is the interchanging of cars by the 
different lines. When a foreign car—all 
cars are “foreign” when not in service 
on the line to which they belong—is re- 
ceived in bad order, it is supposed to go 
to the repair track. But for the sake of 
greater expedition the disabled stranger 
is often passed along, each train crew 
handling it being anxious only to get rid 
of it before the demand for repairs be- 
comes impérative. The break-down of 
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such cars in transit is not an every-day 
occurrence, but it happens often enough 
to point the moral. 

Against loss of life and limb in the 
clearly unpreventable accidents, the pub- 
lic may be said to carry its own risk. It 
is not a very heavy one. In the vast ma- 
jority of railway disasters it is the un- 
certain human element which tips the 
seale. Tracing the cause in this second 
and larger group is always an involved 
process, but it may be somewhat simplified 
by subdivision. ‘Two master-causes are 
recognizable: one rooting itself in mental 
or physical inefficiency on the part of the 
human factor; the other growing rank 
and lush in the moral field. 

First in the list of the mental obliqui- 
ties is the general incompetence of a cer- 
tain percentage of the men who are en- 
trusted with the handling of trains. 

To begin at the beginning, the school 
in which the operative railway employé is 
taught has little to commend it. An inex- 
perienced youth goes from the farm or 
the factory into the railroad service. He 
becomes a yard roustabout, a flagman on 
freight, or possibly a locomotive fireman. 
What he learns he gets by hard knocks, 
or by main strength and awkwardness, as 
Mulvaney learried to play the cornet. In 
many instances he develops into a trust- 
worthy and reliable man; but when he 
does, it is owing rather to intrinsic merit 
and native adaptability than to any spe- 
cia] training. On some of the more pro- 
gressive lines examinations of train-men 
are held at stated intervals, and this is a 
long step in the right direction. But sys- 
tematic training is still the exception 
rather than the rule, and the large-meshed 
sieve of the railway service does not al- 
ways exclude the mentally incompetent. 
The young man who has missed his call- 
ing, who has never had the mental capac- 
ity fully to surround his job, slips 
through one way and another, and when 
he does, it is only a question of time and 
the chances. Eventually he will be killed, 
or cause others to be killed. 


Here is a picture of this man, drawn 
from the life. One day the engine of a 
passenger train on the Wisconsin Central 
Line was derailed on a sharp curve in a 
cut. As usual, the men passengers 
dropped off by twos and threes to go for- 
ward for investigation, and one of them, 


who was by way of being a railroad man 


on a vacation, saw the flagman, whose 
duty in case of stoppage between stations 
was to hustle to the rear with signals for 
protection, standing open-mouthed near 
the disabled engine. “Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to have this young 
man go back with a flag?” said the con- 
ductor on leave to the conductor on duty. 
There was an instant volcanic explosion of 
profanity directing itself toward the 
young man with the facile forgetter, fol- 
lowed by a vanishing view of the shocked 
flagman racing down the cut to the rear. 
Nothing came of it; most frequently 
nothing comes of it. But in the long run 
the man with the lacking mentality kills 
somebody. 

Occasionally this man who labors under 
the disadvantage of not knowing precise- 
ly what he will do in an emergency serves 
his apprenticeship in some sort and be- 
comes a conductor or an engineer—with- 
out being found out. From that moment 
his destructive possibilities have room to 
expand, and he becomes a standing men- 
ace to public safety. 

There was a story illustrative told me by 
a traveling engineer who was “deadhead- 
ing” over the road on the fireman’s box in 
the cab at the time of the happening. 

A fast passenger train on a double 
track road famous for its immunity from 
accidents was approaching a small way 
station at which it was not scheduled to 
stop. A freight had been shifting at the 
station, and a good third of its train was 
standing on the down track directly in the ° 


’ path of the “Flyer.” When the station 


came in sight the men of the freight crew 
were making frantic efforts to get their 
train out of the way. The coupling had 
been made, and the long string of boxes 
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was in motion, with a man at the “cross- 
over” switch to open it for the main line 
the instant the point rails should be freed. 
My engineer looked at his engineer. There 
were time and space for a quick stop; but 
the man on the opposite box made no 
move. In the terse phrase of the narra- 
tor, he was “scared stiff,” paralyzed for 
the moment at the confronting of an un- 
catalogued danger. The engineer who 
was deadheading sprang across the cab 
and flung himself upon the throttle and 
the air: the speed was checked, but, to use 
his phrase again: “You could n’t have 
put a sheet of paper between us and that 
caboose when we slid past.” 

Questioned about his lapse after the 
fact, the man who did not rise to the de- 
mands of the occasion could only say that 
he “guessed he must have been pretty 
badly rattled.” The explanation was true 
enough, but it was a confession of mental 
deficiency. He lacked the quality of in- 
stant readiness which is, or should be, the 
engineman’s chief recommendation. And 
‘since this is a quality which can hardly be 
acquired, which is put in or left out in 
the making of the man, the railroad sift- 
ing process should be minute enough and 
personal enough todetect the lack ; to keep 
such a mentality out of the train service. 

But flinching in a crisis is not the most 
fatal manifestation of mental incapacity 
in those who are responsible for the safety 
of trains. It is the men who never fully 
realize their accountability who oftenest 
slay or are slain. The flagman who for- 
gets to protect his train is a sufficient 
anomaly in the service; but what shall we 
say of the man who remembers, and who is 
yet too careless or too irresponsible to 
make sure? 

A long list of disasters each year has 
this human failing of unthoroughness 
written out large at its head. A train 
stops between stations and a flagman goes 
back. But, thinking more of the smart 
run he will have to make when he is called 
in than he does of the possible danger to 


his train, he does not go far enough. Out 
of the darkness in which he is stumbling 
starts the blinding eye of the following 
section. -For one brief instant, in which 
he becomes a yelling, lantern-swinging 
maniac, he lives a thousand lives and dies 
a thousand deaths. Then the sickening 
crash comes and he takes to the woods. 

This is how it happens in many in- 
stances; but there are many others in 
which some train-man or station operator 
“thought” where he was paid to know. 
The disaster record is besprinkled with 
such entries as these in the column of 
causes: “Switch engine entered main line 
without examination of register; engineer 
thought he had heard passenger pass.” 
“Engineman saw dead engine on siding 
and thought it was the head of train he 
was to meet.” ‘Flagman went back, but 
failed to signal; seems to have thought 
his train had gone on to the other main 
track.” 

One passenger train wreck in the year 
1903, costing seven lives and twice as 
many injuries, and a money loss of over. 
seventy thousand dollars, charges itself 
to a block signalman who “thought.” It 
was in the night and a freight was to meet 
@ passenger at a siding where the latter 
was not scheduled to stop. The siding 
was a long one, with a block tower at the 
western end. For some unexplained rea- 
son the freight, which was a double- 
header, had some difficulty in entering the 
eastern end of the side-track. Knowing 
he was on the passenger train’s time, the 
conductor of the freight detached his for- 
ward engine and’sent it up the siding with _ 
a flagman for protection. The tower sig- 
nalman saw this light engine, and, assum- 
ing that the freight was behind it, set a 
clear signal for the passenger. The 
freight with its single engine was just be- 
ginning to diverge from the main line at 
the eastern switch when the high-speed 
passenger found it. There was a side- 
long collision, a commingling of the 
wreckage of the two trains, fire, and the 
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accompanying horrors. The newspaper 
reports of the disaster gave the signal- 
man’s age as seventeen years. If this be 
true, the fact is its own sufficient com- 
mentary. 

Here and there in the list of accidents 
caused by sheer inadequateness on the 
part of the human agent is the wreck due 
to criminal negligence. The man who 
“thinks” he is right does not mean to take 
chances; his intentions are good, and he 
may lack nothing but the priceless quality 
of thoroughness. But the man who delib- 
erately jeopardizes the lives of others, 
rather than endure a little personal dis- 
comfort or take a little extra trouble, is a 
moral as well as a mental degenerate, and 
the adjustment of his case asks for the 
impaneling of a murder jury. 

Fortunately, such lapses are not com- 
mon, but they will never be sufficiently 
uncommon until public sentiment demands 
a rigid enforcement of the law in the case 
of a criminal railway employé, or until 
the railway employment sieve is made fine- 
meshed enough to exclude the double de- 
generate. And under present conditions 
we are unhappily far short of either of 
these desirable reforms, as a wreck story, 
taken at random from last year’s record, 
will show. 

Let me preface the illustration with a 
word exculpatory for the companies. 
During the past six years railway traffic 
in the United States has increased so rap- 
idly as to make it exceedingly difficult for 
the carriers to handle it systematically. 
Ten years ago an order for a dozen new 
locomotives could have been filled prompt- 
ly; to-day the purchasing company will 
be given its turn in a waiting line, and 
the order may be filled a year hence. For 
this cause not a few of the railways, will- 
ing and financially able to increase their 
equipments, have been obliged to make the 
best of an extraordinary condition. 

So it happened that on one of the West- 
ern lines a freight locomotive which, un- 
der less exacting conditions, might have 


been replaced by a heavier one, or at least, 
by one in better repair, was struggling 
through the night with its train, creeping 
from siding to siding, and obstructing 
things generally, as a badly steaming 
engine is wont todo. The end came final- 
ly at a small station where the failing 
engine refused to pull its load into the — 
siding. ‘There was a passenger train im- 
mediately behind, and two sections of an- 
other freight to be met. Making the best 
of a bad matter, the men in charge of the 
freight with the dying engine placed their 
train on the main line midway between ' 
the inlet and outlet switches of the siding, 
“lined up” the latter for a passing track, 
and sent flags in both directions to warn 
all comers. 

For a time all went well. The passen- 
ger train which was: following the stalled 
freight was properly flagged and passed 
carefully around the obstruction; and a 
little later the two opposing freights were 
man-handled in the same fashion. With 
the passing of the freights, the flagman 
who was protecting the switch in rear of 
the stalled train came in to ascertain if 
there were any chance of his train getting 
out ahead of a fast express which would 
soon be due to overtake it. The engine 
conditions were unchanged, and his con- 
ductor directed him to go back to his 
post. 

He was too lazy, or too indifferent, to 
go far enough. The danger to the com- 
ing “Flyer” turned upon a question of 
speed. Approaching the switch under 
control, the train would track around the 
double curves of the makeshift passing 
track without hazard. All the conditions 
were known to the flagman; the high 
speed of the coming train, the fact that 
the station was not a time-card stop for 
it, the fact that its engineer would be ex- 
pecting to find the main line clear, the 
fact that it was vitally necessary to flag 
it down at an absolutely safe distance if 
the crooked passing were to be made in 
safety. Yet, in the face of all this, ac- 
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cording to the best evidence obtainable, 
he went no farther than the switch. 

Naturally, the inevitable happened. 
The flying train came up unwarned, 
struck the curved turn-out like a cannon- 
flung projectile, left the rails and plowed 
across the right of way. So fierce was the 
impact that the forward baggage car 
landed its full length aside from the road- 
bed. This car and another turned com- 
pletely over, and the latter was crushed 
upon the derailed engine. Fire followed, 
and the usual scene of horror; and a dozen 
lives and double that number of injuries 
went to swell the total of the year’s kill- 
ings and maimings. 

For a wonder, the coroner’s jury found 
a verdict substantially in accordance with 
the facts as they are here set down. 
Against the flagman’s assertion that he 
did go back was the testimony of the sec- 
ond freight’s entire crew that he was seen 
standing at the switch; and the denial by 
the survivors on the wrecked train that 
any fusees were seen or torpedoes heard. 
In view of the finding of the coroner’s 


jury the next step should have been the 
swift indictment of the man on the charge 
of criminal negligence. But a lethargic 
public sentiment has not yet demanded 
the rigorous enforcement of the law in 
the case of offending railway employés. 
No further steps were taken, and by the 
present time the criminally negligent 
flagman, and the conductor who was re- 
sponsible for him, are doubtless in service 
on some other line, jeopardizing human 
life as cheerfully and recklessly as before. 


We may turn back to this facet of the 
many-sided subject a little farther along. 
As has been intimated, there are two ways 
of escape from the mentally inadequate 
and the criminally negligent train-service 
employé; but relief measures and pre- 
ventives shall have a chapter apart. For 
the present we must be content to dig still 
deeper into the pit of causes, considering 
next the sick man’s excuse, and its part 
in the slaying of the annual eight thou- 
sand-odd men, women and children on 
American railways. 


CONSTANCY 


By Marion Hill 


pe I have said farewell. Why dost thou call 
Upon my name? Why summon loneliness 
To rob, of dignity, our last caress? 
Why seek to hold me in but futile thrall?— 
What canst thou hope from me—that gave my all? 


Thy fairer part would be with pride to bless 
Our severance, nor with ungen’rous stress 


To vex this parting—that must best befall. 


Yea, true, we came from widest ends of earth 


To bear our bounden message each to each.— 


But all is said—and done:—of little worth 


To linger on. Let us pass, smiling:—reach 


The goals that beckon us. Oh, learn—from me— 


How longer lives the love by love set free? 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


AN ESTIMATE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By George Horton 


HE discussion on the Panama ques- 
tion in the United States Senate was 
largely a discussion of Theodore 

Roosevelt. The man has evidently done 
something, and any man who can really 
do something in this age of great happen- 
ings must be far out of the ordinary. 

When that something is of sufficient 
importance to become a national issue and 
to occupy the attention of the chief legis- 
lative body for months, then we are led to 
believe that the man is a dominating per- 
sonality. Visitors to the Senate gallery 
have observed that the name of Roosevelt 
is mentioned on the floor in terms either 
of the highest praise, or of disparagement 
and even of contempt; seldom, if ever, 
with moderation. 

If like causes produce like effects, we 
are to conclude that he is not a man of 
moderation, and we shall see, later, in what 
sense this is true. His advocates and 
- friends are earnest to the point of pug- 
nacity. Senator Spooner, for instance, in 
the course of a remarkable forensic effort, 
lasting for several hours, walked up and 
down in the aisle between the two sides of 
the Chamber like a caged lion, and, shak- 
ing clinched fist or accusing finger at the 
Democrats, shouted again and again such 
words as “Our brave, our noble, our patri- 
otic President !” 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt is 
frequently characterized in such sneering 
terms as “The rash young man who now 
resides in the White House,” “Our un- 
fortunate accident,” etc. 

There are those, even, who go farther 
than an accusation of rashness and im- 
petuosity, and hint darkly at lack of bal- 
ance, egomania, lust for notoriety, and 


the madness begotten of adventitious 
power, too great for the intellect and ex- 
perience of its possessor. 

Where shall we find the truth as to 
Theodore Roosevelt? By accepting one 
of these extremes, or by taking elements 
from both and composing for the mind’s 
eye a more ordinary man than either in- 
dicates? 

The latter course is scarcely possible, 
for it will be seen at a glance that Roose- 
velt is no ordinary man. His pregnant 
and strenuous history, from 1881, when, 
at the age of twenty-three, he was elected 
to the New York Legislature, up to the 
present moment, that finds him the most 
active, most talked-of, most hated and 
most loved President since Lincoln, pre- 
cludes such a course. Whether or not he 
is always wise, can only be determined in 
after years, when his acts have borne ripe 
fruit. 

His personal traits, his motives, his 
manner of thought, his characteristics— 
all the little and big things that go to 
make up the man, as seen by those who 
have known him and been close to him for 
many years, are the property of the pres- 
ent time, and form the subject of this ar- 
ticle. And, first of all, what can we say, 
what few words can we frame, that will 
express tersely but comprehensively the 
secret of his success in life? How can 
we give the key to his career? 

If there is any lesson at all for the 
young men of the country in this man’s 
life, it is to be found in this: he has had 
the wit and the courage to seize oppor- 
tunities and to make the most of them. 

He has never been a drone in the human 
hive, but whenever he has reached a po- 
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sition of power or influence, he has thrown 
himself with fearlessness and enthusiasm 
into whatever work his hand has found 
to do. 

He is so in touch with the American 
spirit that he can not be described exactly 
save by an American colloquialism : 

Wherever Roosevelt is, there is “some- 
thing doing.” 

Theodore Roosevelt developed early. 
We might almost say that he was a pre- 
cocious youth. While yet a mere boy, and 
while the down of early youth was still 
upon his cheek, he fought through and 
won, as a member of the New York Legis- 
lature, single-handed and alone, a battle 
for the people against judicial corruption 
and the aggressions of a great and influ- 
ential corporation. 

This, then, was the beginning of his 
career, and which will be the healthier and 
saner view for the young men of the coun- 
try to take of such a beginning; to say 
that he has started life as a sensationalist 
and poseur, or that he was animated by 
hatred of wrong and an irresistible im- 
pulse, born in him and a part of his very 
nature, to hit the wrong wherever it raised 
its ancient and immemorial head? 

The latter view will certainly be the 
most inspiring. It will be the simpler and 
more natural, too, as it will depend upon 
the belief that Roosevelt is a simple and 
not a complex character. 

The popular conception of Theodore 
Roosevelt is that of a young man, and 
youth is one of the crimes charged against 
him. As a matter of fact, he is in his 
forty-sixth year, and is therefore young 
for the high office which he holds. But he 
is young in years only, for, as we have 
seen, he is old in experience, having begun 
his political career in 1881. In active 
political service, therefore, he is twenty- 
three years old, and a man ceases to be an 
infant after twenty-three years of poli- 
tics. 

But what are some of the attributes 
thet, in addition to a knowledge of the 


fact that he was born in 1858, cause the 
people to think of him as a young man. 

In the first place, enthusiasm, a belief 
in what is best in human nature and loft- 
iest in the destinies of the race, are always 
attributes of youth. The old in heart, if 
not in years, are ever the pessimistic and 
despairing. The heart of a boy beats in 
the breast of Theodore Roosevelt, and he 
relishes with juvenile joy situations that 
usually afford pleasure to thoughtless and 
carefree adolescence. 

It is no uncommon thing for him to out- 
walk some secret service man, put on his 
trail for protection, and, turning a corner, 
to meet him after a while with a cordial 
and seemingly innocent “Hello!” 

When a crack British regiment was in 
Washington not long ago, the President 
invited several of the officers to ride with 
him, on horseback, through the mud. He 
led them such a chase that their natty and 
showy uniforms were badly spattered. 
They kept up with him, of course, for 
British officers are not made of sugar, 
thereby winning his admiration, but in no 
wise abating the boyish delight which he 
took in the chase that he had given them, 
and its innocently disastrous effects. 

A similar story is told of the President 
and Mr. Root, late Secretary of War. 
There had been an engagement to ride, 
but, the day being rainy, the President 
sent word, in Mr. Foraker’s hearing, “Tell 
Root that it’s too wet to ride, but, if he 
will put on his old clothes, we'll take a 
tramp in the mud,” upon which Mr. For- 
aker exclaimed, devoutly, “Thank God, 
I’m not a member of this administration !” 

A man with a young heart must of ne- 
cessity love children and their society, and 
be able to talk their language. 

President Roosevelt is a companion to 
the young. He does not pose as such, as 
so many of us do, and try to entertain 
them, getting down to their level by a 
conscious effort. He enters so naturally 
into their sports and interests that they 
recognize in him a fellow and a friend, 
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with that unerring instinct which is a gift 
of children and intelligent animals. He is 
really a remarkable story-teller for chil- 
dren, and his stories are not of the sort 
which so many grown-ups write, profes- 
sedly for the young, but really compre- 
hensible only by the old; he tells real chil- 
dren’s stories, that are listened to by the 
little folk with breathless interest. 

He is an unfailing fountain of ghost 
stories, hobgoblin and fairy tales, adven- 
tures with were-wolves and demon bears. 

If he were not, unfortunately, for the 
little ones, President of the United States, 
he could write a successful children’s book. 

A young man now residing in Washing- 
ton has been an intimate in the Roosevelt 
family since early boyhood. Years ago 
Mr. Roosevelt told him the following 
story, as nearly as he can remember it: 

“Two trappers went far into the wil- 
derness to a lake known to abound in 
beaver, but for some reason or other, bear- 
ing an evil reputation. They arrived late 
in the afternoon and took off their packs 
preparatory to making camp. One took 
the traps and went into the woods to set 
them and the other stayed in camp to 
put up the tent. The former returned 
after a while with the report that he had 


heard an animal across the lake, ‘moan- - 


ing as though in pain.’ During the night 
both heard the moaning. In the morning 
they went out together to see the traps 
and found many beaver, but when they re- 
turned to camp everything was in confu- 
sion. The tent was thrown down and there 
were evidences of wanton destruction. 
What or who had done this? Who had 
been there during their absence? Evi- 
dently a bear, for they found tracks of 
that animal. But there was something 
about these tracks that frightened the 
trappers, brave woodsmen though they 
were: for these tracks had all been made 
by the hind feet, a sure sign that the wan- 
ton visitor had been walking on his hind 
legs and was, therefore, a demon bear. 
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For every old hunter knows that demon 
bears walk erect. 

“The tracks led down to the lake and 
then disappeared. 

“That night the two trappers sat up 
and watched. 

“In the middle of the night they saw 
a huge black form before the tent and they 
fired. There was a scream of pain, the 
sound of running and a splash in the lake. 
Soon the moaning began again. They ex- 
amined the fresh tracks, and, sure enough, 
they were ‘hind-foot tracks.’ They moved 
camp away from this haunted place and 
again set out their traps. 

“Tt so happened that this time only one 
of the men went, in the morning, to look 
at them. Returning through the dim 
woods, he came to a rise of ground from 
which he could see the camp and the form 
of his friend, sitting on a log before the 
fire, bent over, as though dozing. He 
shouted, but there was no response. And 
no wonder that the man did not answer, 
for he was dead! The demon bear had 
stolen up behind him and torn his scalp 
off, after which he had wrecked the camp 
again, and gone off on his hind feet. The 
surviving trapper did not stop to pick up 
anything, but leaped upon his horse and 
rode off at top speed, looking back every 
moment over his shoulder, in fearful ex- 
pectation that the huge dark form was 
pursuing him on hind legs through the 
forest. But it neither came running after 
him, nor did it step out from among the 
trees and pull him from his horse; and he 
escaped from the demon bear, to tell the 
story as I am now telling it to you.” 

This is not a story for girls exactly, but 
one can see elements of interest in it for a 
boy. There is a vividness in the picture, 
too, and a primitive freshness of imag- 
ination that reminds one of Kipling at his 
best. When we speak of the youthfulness 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s character, we mean that 
joyousness, that heartiness of appetites, 
that belief in ideals, that exuberance, that 
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simplicity of life, that overflowing energy, 
which pertain to the early years of a man 
or a people, before too many apples of 
Sodom have been tasted, or’ selfishness 
and guile poisoned the blood. 

Another important element of his char- 
acter is strength. He is so strong, in fact, 
that those upon whose toes he has stepped 
call him a “tyrant” and a “bully.” 

There seems little doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt regards executive tenure in the 
light of a saddle. 

But is not this very strength one secret 
of his popularity? For it can not be de- 
nied that he is strongly entrenched in the 
hearts of many of the people—of ‘how 
many, we shall know before long, if he is 
not defeated in the convention, which does 
not seem at present probable. 


Mr. Bailey, of Texas, not long ago re- - 


ferred in the Senate to the President as 
the man “whom everybody is for, and no- 
body wants.” Now, this is clever, very 
clever, but it is an evident contradiction 
in terms. If “nobody wanted” him, he 
would drop out of sight as quickly as 
Mark Twain’s loaded frog in a puddle of 
water. 

There is no doubt that many strong 
financial interests are opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and that this fact must have its 
influence upon the leaders of a great polit- 
ical party. If he seems to be a necessity to 
these leaders, the reason is not far to seek: 
they must believe that the people seek him, 
and the people must be taken into consid- 
eration in selecting a candidate, even if 
“nobody” wants him. 

But as to his strength of character. If 
he is a youth in the sense that Theseus and 
Samson were youths, he is,. like either of 
them, a very strong youth. No better 
proof of this can be furnished than the 
determination with which he set out as a 
very young boy to overcome the natural 
feebleness of his constitution. His love for 
outdoor sports and rude exercise is but a 
continuance of habits formed in boyhood. 
If he is sturdy enough now, he owes that 


fact to horseback riding, singlesticks, 
ranching, and bouts with the gloves. A 
Frenchman, who has taught him fencing, 
tells me that the President is a poor 
though enthusiastic fencer. I will not say 
who it was that added, “His natural wea- 
pon is a club.” He seemingly takes as 
much joy in receiving blows as in giving 
them. When he used to play at single- 
sticks with General Wood, the latter, re- 
membering that his opponent was Presi- 
dent, refrained from hitting him at first, 
but at last, warming up to the work, would 
crack him without mercy, for Wood is the 
President’s superior in this exercise. As 
soon as the blows began to rain upon his 
body, Mr. Roosevelt would leap about, I 
am credibly informed, “fairly shrieking 
with delight.” 

A good crack with a singlestick hurts, 
but it is probable that the President gets 
so much sheer physical joy out of a con- 
test of this kind that he is unconscious of 
pain. 

A characteristic story was told me of 
him by a man nowresiding in Washington. 
Mr. Roosevelt was hunting foxes in Gen- 
esee county with an intimate friend, and 
his glasses, without which he is as near- 
sighted as an owl by sunlight, were 
knocked off by a branch. 

“Blank,” he shouted, “I can just see 
you. You keep on, and I’ll follow.” His 
companion could hear him crashing and 
floundering through the thick under- 
brush, and when they emerged Mr. Roose- 
velt’s face was lacerated with scratches 
and bleeding profusely. 

The same strength of character ‘that 
enabled him to overcome his physical del- 
icateness is shown to-day in his manner of 
enforcing the law, no matter how power- 
ful or wealthy the supposed offenders 
may be. 

There are many who consider the 
bravest act of his career the order to At- 
torney-General Knox to investigate the 
great railroad merger. It is in connection 
with such acts that the President is com- 
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pared by some to the farmer’s pugnacious 
bull. The farmer was proud of this little 
bull, because it would tackle anything, and 
generally came out ahead. But a railroad 
was built through his field, and one day 
the bull was seen on the track with head 
lowered, waiting for the oncoming locomo- 
tive. 

“Wall!” exclaimed the farmer, “I ad- 
mire yer pluck, and always shell, but dern 
yer judgment!” 

It is by butting against locomotives— 
and sometimes derailing them—that Mr. 
Roosevelt: makes powerful and bitter ene- 
mies; yet we must not forget that this is 
the same man who, at twenty-three, op- 
posed his will to that of his entire party 
on the floor of the New York Legislature 
and was reélected twice, because the peo- 
ple clamorously demanded him. It seems 
to have been the people who have been de- 
manding him most ‘of the time since. 

Conscious strength, of course, is asso- 
ciated with fearlessness. 

Another friend of the President’s was 
mentioned by him in the message on the 
Post-Office scandals, as the man who first 
called his attention to the deplorable state 
of affairs which has since become a matter 
of general knowledge. 

“TI told him,” said this gentleman to 
me, “that this investigation might strike 
‘ members of Congress. It might come very 
near to the throne. He replied, ‘I don’t 
care where it leads or strikes. Even if it 
invades the White House, or comes to my 
very feet, the investigation must take 
place.’ ” 

When he related this incident, the gen- 
tleman snapped his teeth together, and his 
lips flew back from them, in imitation of 
the President’s well-known manner—an 
expression of countenance, by the way, 
which the caricaturists have not been able 
to exaggerate. 

And now we come to another admirable 
quality—that of honesty. Nobody, not 
even the devil himself, concerning whose 
intentions there exists not the slightest 
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ground for doubt, ever had a greater or 
more deserved reputation for honesty than 
President Roosevelt. 

He could no more lie than a river could 
run up-hill, nor as easily; for water will 
run upward under sufficient pressure. His 
word is as solid a foundation to build on 
as granite, and he will look you squarely 
in the eye and tell you whether he will or 
will not. He can not even deceive by indi- 
rection or evasion. There is no shadow of 
untruth in him—not even in politics. 

The other day a Democratic Senator 
arose in his place and said: ‘When the 
President affirms that this Government 
had no part in the revolt of Panama, that 
settles it, so far as he is concerned. I be- 
lieve him.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is, moreover, always ani- 
mated by a passionate desire to do right 
as he sees the right, and his motives are 
always clean and generous. That such a 
man could not be regarded with mild in- 
terest goes without saying. His friends 
are enthusiastic, his enemies bitter and 
dangerous. 

Is he impetuous; is he rash? 

He will argue with you by the hour to 
prove that he is not, and is said to be quite 
sensitive on this point. That he does 
things, and does them quickly, there can 
be little doubt; but it is, perhaps, equally 
true that his mind acts with rapidity and 
clearness, and that the ability to perform 
follows upon the heels of decision. 

He thinks, but he thinks quickly. And 
he is patriotic to.such an extent that every 
drop of blood in his veins glows with love 
of country. If he has made mistakes in 
matters of great moment, those mistakes 
have been the result of zeal for his coun- 
try’s interests ; and he has many defenders 
among the most conservative men in the 
nation, who affirm that he has not made 
any serious mistakes. While not an ego- 
tist, he is extremely solicitous to deserve 
the good opinion of those whose favorable 
thought is worth having. At the time of 
the Spanish War his friends urged him to 
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stay at home. The country was in no dan- 
ger; he had a large family to support, 
and his income was not great. 

“TI met him on Pennsylvania Avenue,” 
said one of these friends, “and asked him 
if he were really going to the war.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I’ve talked about 
fighting so much that if I didn’t seize this 
one opportunity of a lifetime, I should 
make myself ridiculous for ever after.” 

My own impression of Mr. Roosevelt, 
from personal observation, is that he is 
one of the most natural and unaffected 
men I have ever met. He assumes no airs 
of superiority; he makes no effort to im- 
press you with his greatness. He is genial, 
cordial, hearty. When he seizes you firmly 
by the hand and assures you with a smile 
that he is “dee-lighted,”—and never was 
more terrible smile since the wolf looked 
out from the bedclothes at Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood,—you feel that he means it. 
You go away convinced that he meant it. 

While he sits there talking with you, he 
soon puts you at ease. He dexterously 
finds out what your hobby is and leads 
the conversation around to that; and he is 
sure to show surprising familiarity with 
the subject, whether it be Maryland pol- 
itics, archeology, flying machines, Ger- 
man folk-lore or chicken raising. You al- 
ways find him the same, too, I am told by 
one who has been much with him, whether 
in hunting jacket or in swallow-tail, in the 
President’s mansion or in a western camp. 

The thing that Mr. Roosevelt likes best 
of his own career is the fact that he was 


colonel of a regiment during the war with 
Spain. As a result of that campaign he 
has, I am told, conceived the highest re- 
gard for the military abilities of General 
Wood, and he still renders him the loyalty 
due to a superior officer. 

In conclusion, this is but a superficial 
analysis of one of the most original and 
forceful characters in American annals; 
of the President who will go down in his- 
tory as the man who made possible the 
Panama canal, and in literature as the 
author of “The Winning of the West,” a 
genuine contribution to American letters. 

In the last analysis, Theodore Roosevelt 
is a gentleman, with all the instincts and 
feeling of “‘noblesse oblige” that the term 
implies. He is descended from a fine old 
Dutch family, with traditions; yet he is 
too large-minded to undervalue any man 
whose heart and mind entitle him to re- 
spect. Hence, he has such admiration for 
the men of the West, whose companion 
and friend he delights to be. 

It is the gentleman in him that has 
taught him that there are other things in 
the world—even in this commercial world 
of ours—to be loved and feared than 
money ; that there are other standards of 
success than the mere amount of money 
which a man has been shrewd enough or 
wicked enough to acquire. 

As a foundation, then, we have first and 
all the time the good old stock of the 
American gentleman! shall we not say that 
upon this has been grafted a shoot of the 
Western cowboy? 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
By Israel Zangwill 


HERBERT 


HROUGH a back number of a 

Provencal Socialist journal—my 

only literature—the news of Her- 
bert Spencer’s death reached me, and I 
was amazed at the ability and polish of 
the “appreciation” of our English philos- 
opher in this obscure little sheet. Herbert 
Spencer, indeed, has done for modern 
British philosophy what Byron did for 
British poetry: he has carried its prestige 
to the continent, which he has conquered 
even more than the island. 

There would seem little else in common 
between the valetudinarian thinker and the 
scapegrace singer, yet each was for a 
time the bogy-man of his country. And 
there is another sense in which Spencer 
was the Byron of philosophy. Both men 
- had the cosmic sweep, the grand manner, 
and the same fatal absence of subtlety. 
And both, in the last analysis, were poets 
and rebels. To himself Herbert Spencer 
doubtless figured as par excellence a scien- 
tific thinker, and no doubt he did con- 
tribute ideas innumerable to the treasure- 
house of European thought. Doubtless, 
too, he will always be associated with 
“Evolution” (grown now almost as 
blessed a word as Mesopotamia). But ex- 
cept in his Biology, a real attempt to re- 
write Genesis, he can hardly be said to 
have made durable additions to scientific 
detail. It is in the great epic sweep of his 
thought that he shows himself—like all 
metaphysicians and system builders—a 
cosmic poet. He aimed at nothing less than 
evolving the whole cosmic order and every 
human phenomena from stars to flying 
fishes, from churches to playing-cards, 
from thunder to big bassoons, from mar- 
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riage to melodrama, all out of the original 
homogeneous blue of formless foggy mat- 
ter. Give me this Matter and Force, and 
I will build you up the system of things as 
they are, was his colossal pretension, and 
it is only the miscroscopy of his method 
that has occasionally obscured the archi- 
tectonic magnificence of it all. As a re- | 
creator of the universe he is only sur- 
passed by Hegel, who does not even ask 
for Matter and Force, but makes his world 
omelette entirely without eggs. In a sense, 
both men are supreme jugglers. At all 
the critical points of his system Spencer 
is found, subtly assuming that very con- 
ception whose evolution he is trying to 
trace. In his “Psychology ””—a work with 
superb moments—he explains Instinct by 
Reason and Reason by Instinct, Volition 
by Automatism and Automatism by Vo- 
lition, Time by Space and Space by Time. 
These vicious circles are unavoidable, for 
metaphysics is an attempt to eat one’s own 
head. In his “First Principles,” the 
work in which his encyclopedic system is 
outlined with all the majesty of Epicurus, 
the juggling is with the word “Force”, 
which is used in many different senses. 
Herbert Spencer devoted his life to prov- 
ing the thesis laid down in this youthful 
book. Every separate work of his is but 
an endeavor to demonstrate in detail the 
propositions there set forth in general. 
What greater proof that he worked as a 
poet, as a spider-philosopher weaving a 
web from his own entrails, and not as the 
scientist he fancied himself. One has only 
to compare him with his great contempo- 
rary, Darwin, to see the difference be- 
tween the scientific and the poetic temper- 
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ament. Had Herbert Spencer been a true 
scientist, he would have published his 
‘“‘First Principles” at the end of his life, 
not at the beginning. They would have 
been the result of a lifetime of painful ac- 
cumulation of facts. The painful accumu- 
lation of facts did indeed occupy his life- 
time. He was even indefatigable in the 
search for facts, had bureaus and detect- 
ives, yclept assistants, at work ransacking 
the world from China to Peru in search of 
facts. But obviously these facts had all 
to be in the interests of a theory, to which 
he was tied hand and foot, and from which 
he could not budge, however free from 
bias the great analyzer of the various spe- 
cies of bias might have fancied himself. 
The central conception of his system— 
that evolution consists of the change from 
an indefinite homogeneous unity to a defi- 
nite heterogeneous complexity, is a propo- 
sition which neither throws light upon the 
cause of such progress, nor supplies us 
with any canon of its quality. It is a mere 
numerical statement ; the one turns plural, 
a. generalization already familiar to early 
Greek philosophy. When the beautiful 
simplicity of Greek architecture was re- 
placed by the manifold floridness of ro- 
coco, shall we say this is the inevitable 
movement of Evolution? As often as not, 
in a period of better taste, there is a re- 
turn to the old models. Evolution itself 
even progresses by retrogression to lesser 
complexity, as when cumbrous old ma- 
chines are developed into inventions with 
half the parts, or the medieval astronomy 
of cycles and epicycles is replaced by the 
simpler conceptions of the modern, or 
Puritanism cries check to the complexities 
of Catholicism. Spencer’s conception of 
this automatic movement of evolution left 
him unable to explain the human con- 
sciousness save as a sort of print gradually 
produced by the outside world of matter 
and force working upona waxen nullity. A 
more childish notion never took in a whole 
school of philosophy, though it seems less 
childish in Spencer than in Locke or John 
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Stuart Mill, because Spencer gives the 
process wons of time and treats all hu- 
manity as one slowly growing man, and 
does not imagine it repeated in every in- 
dividual infant. But that a blind matter 
and force, acting by an automatic law, 
shall end by producing a Herbert Spencer 
to live solitary days and studious nights, 
to shatter his health and waste his sub- 
stance on noble unprofitable books, merely 
to prove this automatic law to other auto- 
matic beings is a hypothesis too empty to 
be seriously considered, however pro- 
foundly disguised in portentous volumes. 
It is true that Herbert Spencer threw in 
the word “Unknowable” to undo all he 
had done, like some magic wand with back- 
ward passes, and dissevering power, and 
this enabled the parsons to take him up 
when the ex-bogy-man became too fash- 
ionable to be disregarded. But the word 
“Unknowable” is as much an evasion of 
forthright, downright thinking, as the 
parsons’ word “Almighty”, and though 
the essence of the universe be for ever un- 
seizable, first to explain it in terms of 
Matter and Force, and then to say, the 
essence of Matter and Force is Unknowa- 
ble, so that my explanation is, after all, 
no explanation, is rather a feeble way of 
philosophizing. No, it is as a poet, and a 
prophet of righteousness that Spencer will 
win immortality: through his passionate 
proclamation of the gospel of work and 
happiness, and the free play of individ- 
uality and the ultimate progression from 
militarism into an ethic millennium. These 
conceptions have little in common with the 
transformation of a homogeneous fog into 
a highly-differentiated cosmos, but then 
the true inner Spencer had little in com- 
mon with his theories. 

It is not in his vague “Unknowable” 
that the parsons should have found com- 
fort, but—had they been less stupid—in 
his quite knowable moral ideals. Perhaps 
they were appalled by his paradox that 
the conception of morality is transitory 
and will disappear as moralization in- 
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creases. The breakdown of the Spencerian 
system, and the ruthless analysis to which 
even the Darwinian ideas are being sub- 
jected, may serve to teach the orthodox a 
lesson—if, indeed, the orthodox can ever 
learn anything. For they should see by 
this time the folly of burning thinkers— 
so long as there is cheaper fuel—for the 
thoughts they desire to burn with the 
bones are much more effectually cremated, 
or at least purged by Father Time. The 
thrill of dismay that passed over the 
camps of theology when modern science 
began speaking out was little creditable 
to the piety of the panic-stricken. The 
universe became an affair to be hushed up, 
and the God they professed to adore was 
treated as a sort of dishonest dealer whose 
books would not bear auditing. Herbert 
Spencer has taught us to envisage the 
cosmos calmly and honorably and, what- 
ever the facts, to “quit ourselves manfully 
among them.” It is our duty, he held, to 
speak the Truth, however it seems to us: 
if we are in the right, well: “if not, well 
also, though not so well.” The spirit of 
the highest stoicism breathes through 
such utterances, which are a true index of 
the noble temper of the man. 

Of Spencer, as of Mill, and all that 
great early Victorian school, whose ideas 
have faded, and whose theories grown 
rusty, it may be said that their specula- 
tions matter less to humanity than their 
temper. These sages were of the true 
giant breed of Englishmen, and if Eng- 
land continues to produce such, she will 
remain great, however extensive her do- 


minions, however swollen her commercial - 


prosperity. The philosophies of such men 
may live or die, but their philosophy we 
can not afford to lose. Their fearless de- 
votion to the best they know, their honor- 
able disregard of cants and superstitions, 
if these can not carry them through the 
gates of Truth, at least keep the gates 
clear for future generations against the 
eternal howling mob of fools and bigots. 


THE PERIOD OF PERFECTION 


TH long travail of the Race was over, 
and the Period of Perfection had at 
last dawned after so many weary mille- 
naries. At 4:34 a. m., one minute before 
sunrise on the first of May, the last germ 
of evil died in the breast of the last imper- 
fect man. The day had always been ob- 
served by the faithful as the ‘“Second- 
Birth-Day” of Tolstoi, though in origin 
more probably a Nature-Festival. But 
now a new sacredness fell over it. As the 
sun rose upon a blameless earth, the last 
policeman quitted his beat for ever. 

At the same instant twenty million souls 
yawned and sat up: and then, without 
turning on their other sides, sprang up 
cheerfully and jumped into their cold 
baths. That the rest of the population of 
the globe still lingered in bed was due to 
the fact that sunrise could not be arranged 
simultaneously, even upon a_ perfect 
planet, but all the people upon the same 
meridian of longitude jumped out of bed 
as synchronously as if they had been ar- 
tificial figures jumping out of the clock, 
and the inhabitants of each successive 
meridian followed their example at the 
due second. The sound of citizens splash- 
ing in their baths was Earth’s salute to 
the dawn. By five o’clock the world was 
at breakfast on home-made bread and but- . 
ter, fruit and milk. 

There were no newspapers. Owing to 
the subsidence of crime, impurity and 
drink, and the disappearance of politics 
and other forms of mendacity, the news 
had dwindled to zero. The absence of 
news was not, however, so serious to the 
newspapers as the absence of advertise- 
ments. But with the perfecting of the 
processes of distribution, and the volun- 
tary withdrawal from the market of all 
goods inferior to others, the need of ad- 
vertisement had vanished. The best soap, 
poem, or bicycle reigned without a rival, 
all other producers having retired as soon 
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as they saw that their competitors were 
turning out a superior article. Even 
charity subscription lists no longer clam- 
ored for publicity, since the poor had 
ceased from the land. The place of the 
journal was supplied by an ethical tract, 
occasionally enlivened by obituaries. In 
form it was not unlike Addison’s “Specta- 
tor,” but its contributors in no way indi- 
cated their identity, “the last infirmity of 
noble minds” having vanished. As soon as 
a fine poem appeared in this, the author, 
however young, or however old, at once 
met with his due appreciation ; there were 
no verdicts for history to upset, no injus- 
tices for posterity to repair. All that ever 
happened now was an accident here and 
there—these physical evils of fire and 
flood, and earthquake, which no accumu- 
lation of virtue could keep off altogether, 
though it could largely minimize them by 
carefulness. The evil of Nature afforded 
the only opportunity for intercessory 
prayer—the simple even prayed for Na- 
ture’s conversion. In fact, in the absence 
of the flesh and the devil (who lay gnash- 
ing his false teeth in outer darkness), the 
world—in its purely geographical sense— 
remained the only reason for the existence 
of the Church. Without prayers for rain, 
the preachers would have withered and 
wilted. Harvest festivals, the rejoicing at 
which was still problematic, were almost 
the only form of religious heyday that 
survived. 

In love affairs the absence of uncertain- 
ty introduced a similar stagnation. The 
thorn of torment was removed from the 
rose of romance. Candid confessions of 
affection, free from coquetry or passion, 
replaced courtship. The course of true 
love ever ran smooth. 

With the removal from life of the play 
and interplay of imperfections, and with 
the reduction to order of the chaos of un- 
certainty in which the older generation 
had weltered, Literature exhibited a rapid 
decline, and the Muses pined to shadows. 
Indeed, but for sickness and death, which 
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remained as part of the evil of Nature, 
poetry and the drama would have lost all 
chance of tragic intensity. But even 
death-bed scenes palled, when shorn of re- 
pentance. Nor did departure from so per- 
fect a world seem so pathetic as might 
have been anticipated. 

Gradually people ceased to go to the 
theater, and ’twas not till a manager of 
genius had the boldness to produce a play 
he had found in an old oak chest, that in- 
terest in the drama began to revive. Old 
houses were ransacked for any plays that 
might have escaped the great Puritan 
bonfire, and the lucky finds revitalized the 
stage. For sufficient atavistic instinct and 
memory had lingered in perfected human- 
ity even, to enable it to enter with zest 
into these obsolete experiences. Vicarious- 
ly men loved and hated, smoked and swag- 
gered, fought and diced and intrigued. | 
The revival of the drama drew with it the 
revival of the Church, for the preachers 
woke up to denounce this mirrored in- 
iquity, only a degree better, said the the- 
ologians, than personal sin. Literature 
was not slow to take a hint from the stage, 
and a pour of historical novels, recreating 
the buried life of the imperfect peoples, 
supplied a new text to the requickened 
pulpit. A counterblast of defensive pam- 
phleteering, adding to the storm, further 
freshened the stagnant air of letters. But 
the truth was undoubtedly as ever with the 
Church; for the transition from repre- 
sentation to reality is facile, and the 
Renaissance of the Arts brought in the 
germs of a Renaissance of Life. Bold 
spirits began to whisper that not in quies- 
cence but in the clash of elements did the 
spirit find its nurture; that an infinite 
travailing, in a universe quick with pas- 
sions and sorrows, was better than a finite 
achieving; that without the note of pain 
the music of the spheres were but a cloy- 
ing melodiousness, and that only out of 
the strong cometh forth true sweetness. 
Unless mankind retraced its steps, declared 
one of the new prophets, extremes would 
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meet and the cycle of evolution rejoin the 
vegetable. 

And so a sect of heretics arose to give 
the devil his due, and a deputation set out 
for Satan. 


AFRICA 


Schewnet to my surprise,—for I 

had set out for Spain,—I found my- 
self in Africa, the Africa of the ancients. 
The district that held Carthage—the ter- 
rible Carthage that must be destroyed— 
was all that mattered to the Romans, and 
so the Africa that means to us so many 
troublesome places, from Cairo to the 
Cape, meant to them mainly Tunisia. 
Scipio Africanus had but the dimmest 
idea of the Dark Continent from which 
he took his cognomen. 

In much the same way the United States 
are America for the modern world, even 
for Englishmen, though Canada is larger. 
What better proof that dynamics are 
more important than statics, strength and 
spirit than geographical area! The Punic 
Wars, which taught the Romans so much 
about Africa, are still going on all along 
the North of the Mediterranean. The old 
battle of Aryan and Semitic races and 
civilizations, the duel of East and West, 
is proceeding more or less quietly, in Mo- 
rocco, in Algeria, in Tunis, in Egypt. 
And mark that East and West betoken 
racial longitude, not geographical, which 
is as much beside the question as geo- 
graphical area. Morocco is more westerly 
—by ten degrees even—than London, yet 
who in Morocco does not feel himself in 
the Arabian nights? Russia is more west- 
erly than Japan, yet perhaps it is Japan 
that in the conflict with Russia is fight- 
ing the battle for the West. 

In Tunisia this battle is fought by the 
French, though it was the British Ad- 
miral Blake who destroyed the pirate 
fleet, and Lord Exmouth who put an end 
to Christian slavery. A protectorate is, 
however, a deadlier method of quashing a 


country; under the French flag Tunisia 
lies exposed to merchant adventurers, to 
commercial travelers, to syndicates, to 
concession-hunters, in short, to all the 
hosts of earthworms who prepare uncon- 
sciously the soil of a future civilization. 
In the meantime, like two rivers which 
meet but do not mingle, the East and the 
West flow side by side. 

I illustrated the contrast myself when 
at Bizerta I found myself bicycling past 
a train of camels. They went by with 
their imperturbable melancholy, their up- 
lifted nostrils of disdain, and I wondered 
what they thought of the wildly-whirling 
West that had broken in upon them. The 
whole highway was Oriental, pastoral, 
primitive; :the landscape was Oriental, 
peaceful—a line of low hills under a white 
moon, bordering a lake holding the silver 
ripple of sunset; cactus and olives gir- 
dling green pastures with wattled cabins ; 
back toward the little town, a note here 
and there of Moorish architecture; the 
shepherds led their goats, the turbaned 
Arabs dangled sideways from their don- 
keys, dusky fezzed figures went by with 
bare feet and tattooed legs; a veiled wom- 
an rode astride a horse, lulling her little 
girl with an Eastern melody. Yet I had 
just left French officers playing at lawn 
tennis; I had seen a Catholic funeral pro- 
cession; I had bought Le Petit Bizertin in 
a little French shop, full of picture post- 
cards. Our ship was laden with cement 
for a new hotel, a cargo as destructive to 
the old eastern life as the cannon-balls of 
Blake, not to mention that we carried the 
mail with its countless European microbes. 

But ’twas not till I got to the capital 
that the full crudity of the contrast broke 
upon me, for at Tunis you have the Boule- 
vards and the Bazaars side by side, the 
Old Eastern town having been left un- 
touched, while a French town has been 
woven round it, as a spider weaves a web 
round a fly too big to tackle. The electric 
tram girdles Ancient Tunis, without pen- 
etrating it, and the Café, which is the 
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first thing French civilization hastens to 
create, spreads its little tables on a pave- 
ment as broad as three native streets. You 
stroll along a boulevard of Parisian ele- 
gance, with fashionable shops and res- 
taurant, a casino where you may play 
baccarat or listen to the opera, and kiosks 
where you may buy a sheaf of local news- 
papers, including a social-democratic re- 
publican organ; you pass through the 
Parte de France, and—at one stride comes 
the East; the East with its immemorial 
calm and color; the East in its most Ori- 
ental expression, in its most stoical stag- 
nation, with its reeking labyrinthine al- 
leys, its low, white, moss-stained harem- 
walls. Here be Moors, Berbers, Arabs, 
Negroes, Turks, Persians in every shade 
of white or black, in every variety of flow- 
ing robe and spreading turban; women 
shrouded as the dead, with eyes burning 
behind black face-bands; water-carriers 
with their pigskins; lepers with their mis- 
ery; a spawn of male children, for even 
the little girls seem to be hidden away. 
Here be the Sokhs (bazaars) absolutely 
untouched by the West, many of them 
roofed with wood, stocked with arms and 
saddlery and spices and all the stuffs of 
the East. What are they doing in their 
cramped booths, these strange marmoreal 
figures, squatted amid their wares? Some 
appear to be working, cutting or sewing, 
or broidering, but many seem absolutely in 
repose, smoking their pipes or sipping 
their coffee or brooding over the greatness 
of Allah. No business is visible or audible; 
not even that long dramatic dialogue 
which is the Eastern equivalent of “A 
pound of best butter, please.” One’s fancy 
flies to the West to New York with its 
breathless messenger boys and racing ele- 
vators, and one marvels that mankind can 
beat its music out at either tempo. 

And, pent in its own quarter, lurks the 
strange race that can be either East or 
West at will; that wails in Jerusalem and 
whirls in New York. Only in the latter 
city, or in East London have I seen so 


many signs and posters in Hebrew—the 
Jews of Tunis must be numerous and ac- 
tive. They serve no doubt as a mediating 
element between East and West. 

According to statistics they suffer less 
from tuberculosis than any other class of 
the population, an exemption ascribed to 
their custom of using a wet rag to sweep 
with. This lays the microbic dust, in- 
stead of stirring it up as a broom does. 
Strange that Eastern Jews should be so 
in harmony with the latest medical teach- 
ing of the West. 

The battle of West and East almost 
suggests the old puzzle. When an irre- 
sistible force meets an immovable body, 
what will happen? You see something of 
the answer and that in almost epigram- 
matic shape—when you observe the half- 
caste drivers managing the electric tram- 
cars. But these, like the fezzed and tur- 
baned faces at the French cafés, are only 
part of the answer. The East is so ter- 
ribly elusive, so formidably patient. And 
so the Punic war goes slowly. 

One little corner of the battle was amus- 
ingly revealed at the Bardo, the ancient 
Palace of the Bey, where arabesque deco- 
rations struggle with hideous French 
salons, adorned with great chandeliers and 
double rows of brass clocks. These clocks 
have Arab dials and are kept swathed in 
bags of yellow muslin. The walls are 
hung with bad shiny oil-paintings, gen- 
erally portraits of Western potentates, as 
if the Bey wished to identify himself with 
the royal brotherhood. One of the best 
portraits, if the least congruous, is that 
of Washington. Napoleon is curiously 
represented as pointing to Waterloo. The 
Hall of Judgment, with its exquisitely 
tiled floor and beautiful walls, is disfig- 
ured by a gold and red plush judgment- 
seat for the Bey, who, as the dusky cice- 
rone grimly indicated by drawing his 
finger across his throat, had power of life 
and death. The Bey’s present power is 
largely nominal, though France sagely 
professes to maintain the beylic system of 
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Government. The most astonishing thing 
I encountered in the Bardo was an official 
who refused back-sheesh. Is the West 
then really to win in the great war? 

However it be, the West is making 
Tunisia hum. <A motor-car service runs 
between Taboursouk and the capital; a 
small railway serves other towns. There 
is a good deal of Politics—with Phosphate 
in the background. Already universal 
suffrage is demanded to counteract the 
wicked capitalists. The sardine business 
is to be set up as soon as France agrees to 
let the tins come in free of duty, and thus 
to protect French capitalists against the 
Sicilian and the Maltese sardines. The 
Sardinian sardine does not seem to figure. 
Tunis has even its Carnival, which Jacques 
the first, emperor of the neighboring Sa- 
hara, announces his intention of attend- 
ing, that he may gather ideas for his coro- 
nation. 

My last glimpse of Africa was—aptly 
enough—of Carthage. Alas! Carthage is 
indeed destroyed. Some reservoirs and a 
museum in which the curious may see 
Punic dedications to Baal, is all that is 
left of the mighty city of Dido. Where 
once all the argosies of East and West 
carried their merchandise, I saw only a 
dark-gray mound with a few new white 


buildings. Never indeed have I seen a 
site more like an ant-heap than this whose 
busy creatures have been swept away. 
That gorgeous pagan life lives only in 
the pages of history or Flaubert. Such 
faint life as Carthage pulses with to-day 
is due to Cardinal Lavigerie, who built a 
great cathedral in a place where there 
were hardly any inhabitants and fewer 
Christians. It was to impress the African 
mind with the splendor of Christianity 
our ship’s doctor told me. This eminent 
ecclesiastic, who might have been Pope 
had he been an Italian, had perceived the 
possibilities of the Soudan before the Em- 
peror Jacques. He raised a regiment to 
proceed there, in a crusading spirit, but 
so many wastrels and desperadoes gath- 
ered to his banner, that the holy corps had 
to be disbanded. But the Carthage Ca- 
thedral remains, as well as this seminary 
of the Péres Blancs on the same mound. * 
They serve to remind us of the second 
great Carthage buried beneath it—the 
Christian Carthage. Strange destiny of 
the two contending cities to unite in the 
development of Christianity. The Rome 
of the Popes arose over the ruins of the 
Rome of Scipio, and over the Carthage of 
Hannibal arose the Carthage of Tertul- 
lian, of Cyprian, of St. Augustine. 


PAN ON ’CHANGE 
_By Walter Prichard Eaton 


HEF to this roaring street, 

Shut in by granite walls that dwarf the day, 
Where thousands meet 
With secret weapons for the open fray, 
Came singing songs and piping dances wild 


A minstrel child. 


They heard him not who hurried on so fast, 
Or hearing had no time to understand; 

But he shall pipe triumphant at the last— 
When bare about him lies the wasted land. 
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By Harold MacGrath 


Vill 


\ X J HEN they found him missing, his 
bed untouched, his hat and coat 
on the rack, his inseparable walk- 
ing-stick in the umbrella-stand, they were 
mightily worried. They questioned Jane, 
but she knew nothing. Jack went out to 
the stables; no news there. William, hav- 
ing driven the girls home himself, dared 
say nothing. Then Jack wisely tele- 
phoned for me, and I hurried over to the 
house. 

““Maybe he hunted up some friends last 
night,” I suggested. 

“But here’s his hat!” cried Nancy. 

“Oh, he’s all right; don’t worry. Pll 
take a tour around the city. Ill find him. 
He may be at one of the clubs.” 

Fortunately for Mr. James Osborne I 
returned home first, and there found’ his 
note awaiting me. I was at the court by 
noon, armed with thirty-five and a suit of 
clothes that were my own. I found the 
clerk. 

“A young man, dressed as a groom, and 
locked up over night,” I said cautiously. 
“I wish to pay his fine.” 

“James Osborne?” 

“Yes, that’s the name; James Os- 
borne,” reaching down into my pocket. 

“*Fine’s just been paid. We were about 
to release him. Here, officer, show this 
gentleman to James Osborne’s cell, and 
tell him to pack up and get out.” 

So his fine was paid? Found the money 
in his clothes, doubtless. On the way to 
the cell I wondered what the deuce the 
rascal had been doing to get locked up 
over night. I was vastly angry, but at 
the sight of him all my anger melted into 
a prolonged shout of laughter. 

“That’s right; laugh, you old pirate! 


I wish you had been in my boots a few 
hours ago. Lord!” 

I laughed again. 

“Have you got that thirty-five?” he 
asked. 

“Why, your fine has been paid,” I re- 
plied, rather surprised. 

-“And didn’t you pay it?” 

“Not I! The clerk told me that it had 
just been paid.” 

Warburton’s jaw sank limply. “Just 
been paid? . . . Who the deuce 
could have paid it, or known?” 

“First, tell me what you’ve been up to.” 

He told me snatches of the exploit as 
he changed his clothes, and it was a ques- 
tion which of us laughed the hardest. But 
he didn’t say a word about the stolen kiss, 
for which I think none the less of him. 

‘Who were the women?” I asked. 

He looked at me for a space, as if de- 
ciding. Finally he made a negative sign. 

“Don’t know who they were, eh?” in- 
credulously. . 

He shrugged, laughed, and drew on his 
shoes. 

“TI always knew that I was the jackass 
of the family, Chuck, but I never expect- 
ed to do it so well. Let’s get out of this - 


hole. I wonder who can have paid that 
fine? . No, that would not be 
possible !”” 


“What would not be?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” laughing. 

But I coud see that his spirits had gone 
up several degrees. 

“The whole thing is likely to be in the 
evening papers,” I said. He needed a 
little worrying. And I knew his horror 
of publicity. 


“The newspapers? In the newspa- 


“ 
He looked down into the girl’s wonder-lit eyes and smiled cheerfully.” 
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pers? Oh, I say, Chuck, can’t you use 
your influence to suppress the thing? 
Think of the girls.” 

“Tl do the best I can. And there’s 
only one thing for you to do, and that is 
to cut out of town till your beard has 
grown. It would serve you right, how- 
ever, if the reporters got the true facts.” 
- “I’m for getting out of town, Chuck; 
and on the next train but one.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of a policeman. 

“A note for Mister Osborne,” ironical- 
ly. He tossed the letter to Warburton 
and withdrew. 

Mister Osborne eagerly tore open an 
end of the envelope, a very aristocratic 
envelope, as I could readily discern, and 
extracted the letter. I closely watched his 
facial expressions. First, there was in- 
terest, then surprise, to be succeeded by 
amusement and a certain exultation. He 
slapped his thigh. 

“By George, Chuck, I'll do it!” 

“Do it? Now what?” 

“Listen to this.’’\ He cleared his throat, 
sniffed of the faintly scented paper and 
cleared his throat again. He looked up 
at me drolly. 

“Well?” said I, impatiently. I was as 
eager to hear it as he had been to read it. 
I believed that the mystery was about to 
be solved. 

“James Osborne, Sir: I have been 
thinking the matter over seriously, and 
have come to the conclusion that there 
may have been a mistake. 
my groom was primarily to blame. I have 
discharged him for neglecting his post of 
duty. I distinctly recall the manner in 
which you handled the horses last night. 
It may be possible that they ran away 
with you. However that may be, I find 
myself in need of a groom. Your horse- 
manship saved us from a serious accident. 
If you will promise to leave whisky alone, 
besides bringing me a recommendation, 
and are without engagement, call at 
this afternoon at three o’clock. I 


Undoubtedly — 


should be willing to pay as much as forty 
dollars the month. You would be expect- 
ed to accompany me on my morning 
rides.’ ” 

“She must have paid the fine,” said I. 
“Well, it beats anything I ever heard of. 
Had you arrested, and now wants to em- 
ploy you! What name did you say?” I 
asked, carelessly. 

“T didn’t say any name, Chuck,” smil- 
ing. “And I’m not going to give any, 
you old duffer.” 

“And why not?” 

‘For the one and simple reason that I 
am going to accept the position,” with 
a coolness that staggered me. 

“What?” I bawled. 

‘Sure as life, as the policeman said last 
night.” 

“You silly ass, you! Do you want to 
make the family a laughing-stock all over 
town?” I was really angry. 

“Neither the family nor the town will 
know anything about it,” imperturbably. 

“But you will be recognized!” I re- 
monstrated. “It’s a clear case of insan- 
ity, after what has just happened to 
” 

“I promise not to drink any whisky,” 
soberly. 

“Bob, you are fooling me.” 

“Not the littlest bit, Chuck. I’ve worn 
a beard for two years. No one would 
recognize me. Besides, ‘being a groom, 
no one would pay any particular atten- 
tion to me. Get the point?” 

“But what under the sun is your ob- 
ject?” I demanded. “'There’s something 
back of all this. It’s not a simple lark 
like last night’s.” 

“Perspicuous man!” railingly. ‘Possi- 
bly you may be right. Chuck, you know 
that I’ve just got to be doing something. 
I’ve been active too long. I am shamed 
to say that I should tire of the house in 
a week or more. Change, change, of air, 
of place, of occupation; change—I must 
have it. It’s food and drink.” 

“You’ve met this woman before.” 
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“J neither acknowledge nor deny. It 
will be very novel. I shall be busy from 
morning till night. Think of the fun of 
meeting persons whom you know, but who 
do not know you. I wouldn’t give up 
this chance for any amount of money.” 

“Forty dollars the month,” said I, 
wrathfully. . 

“Cigar money,” tranquilly. 

Look here, Bob; be reasonable. You 
can’t go about as a groom in Washington. 
If the newspapers ever got hold of it, you 
would be disgraced. They wouldn’t take 
you as a clerk in a third-rate consulate. 
Supposing you should run into Jack or 
his wife or Nancy ; do you think that they 
wouldn’t know you at once?” 

“T’ll take the risk. I’d deny that I 
knew them; they’d tumble and leave me 
alone. Chuck, I’ve got to do this. Some 
day you'll understand.” 

“But the woman’s name, Bob.” 

“Oh, yes! And have you slide around 
and show me up within twenty-four hours. 
No, I thank you. I am determined on 
this. You ought to know me by this time. 
I never back down; it isn’t in the blood. 
And when all is said, where’s the harm in 
this escapade? I can see none. It may 
not last the day through.” 

“T trust not,” savagely. 

“TI am determined upon answering this 
letter in person .and finding out, if possi- 
ble, what induced her to pay my fine. 
Jackass or not, I’m going to see the thing 
through.” Then he stretched an appeal- 
ing hand out toward me, and said whee- 
dlingly: “Chuck, give me your word to 
keep perfectly quiet. Ill drop you a line 
once in a while, just to let you know how 
I stand. I shall be at the house to-night. 
ll find an excuse. I’m to go up north 
on a hunting expedition; a hurry call. 
Do you catch on?” 

“TI shall never be able to look Nancy in 
the face,” I declared. ‘Come, Bob; for- 
get it. It sounds merry enough, but my 
word for it, you’ll regret it inside of twen- 
ty-four hours. You are a graduate of 
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the proudest military school in the world, 
and you are going to make a groom of 
yourself !”? 

“I’ve already done that and been locked 
up over night. You are wasting your 
breath, Chuck.” 

“Well, hang you for a jackass, sure 
enough! I promise; but if you get into 
any such scrape as this, you needn’t send 
for me. I refuse to help you again.” 

“T can’t exactly see that you did. Let’s 
get out. Got a cigar in your pockets? 
I am positively dying for a smoke.” 

Suddenly a brilliant idea came to me. 
“Did you know that Miss Annesley, the 
girl you saw on shipboard, was in Wash- 
ington and was at the Embassy last 
night?” 

“No! You don’t say!” He was too 
clever for me. “When I get through with 
this exploit, Nancy’ll have to introduce 
me. Did you see her?” 

“Yes, and talked to her. You see what 
you missed by not going last night.” 

“Yes, I missed a good night’s rest and 
a cold bath in the morning.” 

“Where shall I say you were last 
night?” I asked presently. 

Mister James scratched his chin dis- 
concertedly. “I hadn’t thought of that. 
Say that I met some of the boys and got 
mixed up in a little game of poker.” 

“You left your hat on the rack and 
your cane in the stand. You are supposed 
to have left the house without any hat.” 

“Hat!” He jumped up from the cot 
upon which he had been sitting and 
picked up the groom’s tile. ‘“Didn’t you 
bring me a hat?” dismayed. 

“You said nothing about it.” And I 
roared with laughter. 

‘How shall I get out of here? I can’t 
wear this thing through the streets.” 

“Pve a mind to make you wear it. 
And, by Jove, you shall! You'll wear it 
to the hatter’s, or stay here. That’s final. 
I never back down, either.” 

“Tl wear it; only, mark me, Pll get 
even with you. I always did.” 
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“7 am not a boy any longer,” with an 
inflection on the personal pronoun. 
“Well, to continue about that excuse. 
You left the house without a hat, and you 
met the boys and played poker all night. 
That hitches wonderfully. You didn’t 
feel well enough to go to the Embassy, 
but you could go and play poker. That 
sounds as if you cared a lot for your sis- 
ter. And you wanted to stay at home 
the first night, because you had almost 
forgotten how the inside of a private 
dwelling looked. Very good; very coher- 
ent.” 

Cut it, Chuck. What the deuce ex- 
cuse can I give?” worriedly lighting the 
cigar I had given him. 

“My boy, I’m not making up your ex- 
cuses ; you’ll have to invent those. I’ll be 
silent, but I refuse to lie to Nancy on 
your account. Poker is the only excuse 
that would carry any weight with it. You 
will have to let them believe you’re a 
heartless wretch; which you are, if you 
persist in this idiotic exploit.” 

“You don’t understand, Chuck. I 
wish I could tell you; honestly, I do. The 
girls will have to think mean things of me 
till the farce is over. I couldn’t escape if 
I wanted to.” 

“Is it Miss Annesley, Bob? Was it 
she whom you ran away with? Come, 
make a clean breast of it. If it’s she, 
why, that altogether alters the face of 
things.” 

He walked the length of the cell and 
returned. “I give up. You've hit it. 
You understand now. I simply can’t 
back away ; I couldn’t if I tried.” 

“Are you in love with the girl?” 

“That’s just what I want to find out, 
Chuck. I’m not sure. I’ve been thinking 
of her night and day. I never had any 
affair; I don’t know what love is. But if 
it’s shaking in your boots at the sound of 
her name, if it’s getting red in the face 
when you only just think of her, if it’s 
having a wild desire to pick her up and 
run away with her when you see her, then 


I’ve got it. When she stepped out of 
that confounded carriage last night, you 
could have knocked me over with a paper- 
wad. Come, let’s go out. Hang the hat! 
Let them all laugh if they will. It’s only 
a couple of blocks to the hatter’s.” 

He bravely put the white hat on his 
head, and together we marched out of the 
police-office into the street. We entered 
the nearest hatter’s together. He took 
what they call a drop-kick out of the hat, 
sending it far to the rear of the establish- 
ment. I purchased a suitable derby for 
him, gave him ten dollars for emergencies, 
and we parted. 

He proceeded to a telegraph office and 
sent a despatch to a friend up north, ask- 
ing him to telegraph him to come at once, 
taking his chances of getting a reply. 
After this he boarded a north-going car, 
and was rolled out to Chevy Chase. He 
had no difficulty in finding the house of 
which he was in search. It was a fine ex- 
ample of colonial architecture, well back 
from the road, and fields beyond it. It 
was of red brick and white stone, with a 
wide veranda supported by great white 
pillars. There was a modern portico at 
one side. A fine lawn surrounded the 
whole, and white-pebble walks wound in 
and out. All around were thickly wooded 
hills, gashed here and there by the fa- 
miliar yet peculiar red clay of the coun- 
try. Warburton walked up the driveway 
and knocked deliberately at the servants’ 
door, which was presently opened. (I 
learned all these things afterward, which 
accounts for my accurate knowledge of 
events. ) 

‘Please inform Miss Annesley that Mr. 
Osborne has come in reply to her letter,” 
he said to the little black-eyed French 
maid. 

“Ees Meestaire Osborrrrne zee new 

te) 

nant 

“I go thees minute!” Hein! what a 
fine-looking young man to make eyes at 
on cold nights in the kitchen! 
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Warburton sat down and twirled his 
hat. Several times he repressed the desire 
to laugh. He gazed curiously about him. 
From where he sat he could see into the 
kitchen. The French chef was hanging 
up his polished pans in a glistening row 
back of the range, and he was humming 
a little chanson which Warburton had 
often heard in the restaurants of the pro- 
vincial cities of France. He even found 
himself catching up the refrain where the 
chef left off. Directly he heard footsteps 
sounding on the hardwood floor, which 
announced that the maid was returning 
with her mistress. 

He stood up, rested first on one foot, 
then on the other, and awkwardly shifted 
his new hat from one hand to the other, 
then suddenly put the hat under his arm, 
recollecting that the label was not such 
as servants wore inside their hats. 

There was something disquieting in 
those magnetic sapphire eyes looking so 
serenely into his. 


IX 


Remarkable as it may read, his first 
impression was of her gown, a gown such 
as women wear on those afternoons when 
they are free of social obligations, a gown 
to walk in or to lounge in. The skirt, 
which barely reached to the top of her 
low shoes, was of some blue stuff (stuff, 
because to a man’s mind the word covers 
feminine dress-goods generally, liberally, 
and handily), overshot with gray. Above 
this she had put on a white . golfing- 
sweater, a garment which at that time 
was just beginning to find vogue among 
women who loved the fields and the road. 
Only men who own to stylish sisters ap- 
preciate these things, and Warburton 
possessed rather observant eyes. She held 
a bunch of freshly plucked poppies in 
her hand. It was the second time that 
their glances had met and held. In the 
previous episode (that day she had leaned 


out of the cab) hers had been first to fall. 
Now it was his turn. He studied the tips 
of his shoes. There were three causes why 
he lowered his eyes: First, she was mis- 
tress here and he was an applicant for 
employment; second, he loved her; third, 
he was committing the first bold dishon- 
esty in his life. Once, it was on the very 
tip of his tongue to confess everything, 
apologize, and take himself off. But his 
curiosity was of greater weight than his 
desire. He remained silent, and waited 
for her to speak. 

“Celeste, you may leave us,” said Miss 
Annesley. 

Celeste courtesied, shot a killing glance 
at the tentative groom, and departed the 
scene. 

“You have driven horses for some 
length of time?” the girl began. 

If only he might look as calmly and 
fearlessly at her! What a voice, now that 
he heard it in its normal tone! “Yes, 
Madame; I have ridden and driven some- 
thing like ten years.” 

“Where?” 

“In the West, mostly.” 

You are English?” 

“No, Madame.” He wondered how 
much she had heard at the police-court 
that morning. “I am an American born.” 

‘Are you addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cants?” mentally noting the clearness of 
the whites of his eyes. 

The barest flicker of a smile stirred his 
lips. “No, Madame. I had not been 
drinking last night—that is, not in the 
sense the officers declared I had. It is 
true that I take a drink once in a while, 
when I have been riding or driving all 
day, or I am cold. I have absolutely no 
appetite.” 

She brushed her cheeks with the pop- 
pies, and for a brief second the flowers 
threw a most béautiful color over her face 
and neck. “What was your object in 
climbing on the box of my carriage and 
running away with it?” 

Quick as a flash of light he conceived 
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his answer. “Madame, it was a jest be- 
tween me and some maids.” He had al- 
most said serving-maids, but the thought 
of Nancy checked this libel. 

“Between you and some maids?” faint- 
ly contemptuous. “Explain, for I be- 
lieve an explanation is due me.” 

His gaze was forced to rove again. 
“Well, Madame, it is truly embarrassing. 
Two maids were to enter a carriage and I 
was to drive them away from the Em- 
bassy, and once I had them in the carriage 
I thought it would be an admirable chance 
to play them a trick.” 

“Pray, since when have serving-maids 
been allowed exit from the main hall of 
the British Embassy?” 

Mr. Robert was positive that the shadow 
of a sarcastic smile rested for a moment on 
her lips. But it was instantly hidden un- 
der the poppies. 

“That is something of which I have no 
intimate knowledge. A groom is not sup- 
posed to turn his head when on the box 
unless spoken to. You will readily under- 
stand that, Madame. I made a mistake 
in the number. Mine was seventy-one, 
and I answered numbe- seventeen. I was 
confused.” — 

“I dare say. Seventy-one,” she mused. 
“It will be easy to verify this, to find out 
whose carriage that was.” 

Mr. Robert recognized his mistake, but 
he saw no way to rectify it. She stood 
silently gazing over his shoulder, into 
the fields beyond. 

“Perhaps you can explain to me that 
remarkable episode at the carriage door? 
I should be pleased to hear your explana- 
tion.” 

It had come,—the very thing he had 
dreaded had come. He had hoped that 
she would ignore it. ‘Madame, I can 
see that you have sent for me out of curi- 
osity only. If I offered any disrespect to 
you last night, I pray you to forgive me. 
For, on my word of honor, it was inno- 
cently done.” He bowed, and even placed 
his hand on the knob of the door. 


“Have a little patience. I prefer my- 
self to forget that disagreeable incident.” 
The truth is, “on my word of honor,” 
coming from a groom, sounded strangely 
in her ears; and she wanted to learn more 
about this fellow. ‘Mr. Osborne, what 
were you before you became a groom?” 

“T have not always been a groom, it is 
true, Madame. My past I prefer to leave 
in obscurity. There is nothing in that 
past, however, of which I need be 
ashamed ;” and unconsciously his figure 
became more erect. 

“Is your name Osborne?” 

“No, Madame, it is not. For my fam- 
ily’s sake, I have tried to forget my own 
name.” (I'll wager the rascal never felt 
a qualm in the region of his conscience.) 

It was this truth which was not truth 
that won his battle. 

“You were doubtless discharged last 
night?” 

“T did not return to ascertain, Ma- 
dame. I merely sent for my belongings.” 

“You have recommendations?” pres- 
ently. . . 

“T have no recommendations whatever, 
Madame. If you employ me, it must be 
done on your own responsibility and in- 
sight to human nature. I can only say, 
Madame, that I am honest, that I am will- 
ing, that I possess a thorough knowledge 
of horseflesh.” 

“It is very unusual,” she said, search- 
ing him to the very heart with her deep 
blue eyes. “For all I know you may be 
the greatest rascal, or you may be the 
honestest man, in the world.” His smile 
was so frank and engaging that she was 
forced to smile herself. But she thought 
of something, and frowned. “If you 
have told me the truth, so much the bet- 
ter; for I can easily verify all you have 
told me. I will give you a week’s trial. 
After all,” indifferently, “what I desire 
is a capable servant. You will have to put 
up with a good deal. There are days 
when I am not at all amiable, and on 
those days I do not like to find a speck of 
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rust on the metals or a blanket that has 
not been thoroughly brushed. As for the 
animals, they must always shine like satin. 
This last is unconditional. Besides all 
this, our force of servants is small. Do 
you know anything about serving?” 

“Very little.’ What was coming now? 

“The chef will coach you. I entertain 
some, and there will be times when you 
will be called upon to wait upon the table. 
Come with me and I will show you the 
horses. We have only five, but my father 
takes a great pride in them. They are all 
thoroughbreds.” 

“Like their mistress,” was Warburton’s 
mental supplementary. 

“Father hasn’t ridden for years, how- 
ever. The groom I discharged this 
morning was capable enough on the box, 
but he was worse than useless to me in 
my morning rides. I ride from nine till 
eleven, even Sundays sometimes. Remain 
here till I return.” 

As she disappeared Warburton drew in 
an exceedingly long breath and released 
it slowly. Heavens, what an ordeal! He 
drew the back of his hand across his fore- 
head and found it moist. Not a word 
about the fine: he must broach it and 
thank her. Ah, to ride with her every 
morning, to adjust her stirrup, to obey 
every command to which she might give 
voice, to feel her small boot repulse his 
palm as she mounted, to take her hands 
as she dismounted! Heaven could hold 
nothing greater than this. And how 
easily a woman may be imposed upon! 
Decidedly, Mr. Robert was violently in 
love. 

When she returned there was a sun- 
bonnet on her head, and she had pinned 
the poppies on her breast. (Why? I 
couldn’t tell you, unless, when all is said 
and done, be he king or valet, a man is 
always a man; and if perchance he is 
blessed with good looks, a little more than 
aman. You will understand that in this 
instance I am trying to view things 
through a woman’s eyes.) With a nod 
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she bade him precede her, and they went 
out toward the stables. She noted the flat 
back, the square shoulders, the easy, 
graceful swing of the legs. 

‘““Have you been a soldier?” she asked 
suddenly. 

He wheeled. His astonishment could 
not be disguised quickly enough to escape 
her vigilant eye. Once more he had re- 
course to the truth. 

“Yes, Madame. It was as a trooper 
that I learned horsemanship.” 

“What regiment?” 

“T prefer not to say,” quietly. 

“I do not like mysteries,” briefly. 

“Madame, you have only to dismiss 
me, to permit me to thank you for paying 
my fine and to reimburse you at the earli- 
est opportunity.” : 

She closed her lips tightly. No one 
but herself knew what had been on the 
verge of passing across them. “Let us 
proceed to the stables,” was all she said. 
“If you prove yourself a capable horse- 
man, that is all I desire.” 

The stable-boy slid back the door, and 
the two entered. Warburton glanced 
quickly about; aH was neatness. There 
was light and ventilation, too, and the 
box-stalls were roomy. The girl stopped 
before a handsome bay mare, which whin- 
nied when it saw her. She laid her cheek 
against the animal’s nose and talked that 
soft jargon so embarrassing to man and 
so intelligible to babies and pet animals. 
Lucky horse, he thought; but his face 
expressed. nothing. 

“This is Jane, my own horse, and there 
are few living things I love so well. Re- 
member this. She is a thoroughbred, a 
first-class hunter; and I have done more 
than five feet on her at home.” 

She moved on, Warburton following 
soberly and thoughtfully. There was a 
good deal to think of just now. The more 
he saw of this girl, the less he understood 
her purpose in hiring him. She couldn’t 
possibly know anything about him, who 
or what he was. With his beard gone he 
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defied her to recognize in him the man 
who had traveled across the Atlantic with 
her. A high-bred woman, such as she was, 
would scarcely harbor any kind feelings 
toward a man who had acted as he was act- 
ing? If any man had kissed Nancy the way 
he had kissed her, he would have broken 
every bone in his body, or hired some one 
to do it. And she had paid his fine at the 


police-station and had hired him on pro-~ 


bation. Truly he was in the woods, and 
there wasn’t a sign of a blazed trail. (It 
will be seen that my hero hadn’t had much 
experience with women. She knew noth- 
ing of him whatever. She was simply 
curious, and brave enough to attempt to 
have this curiosity gratified. Of course, 
I do not venture to say that, had he been 
coarse in appearance, she would have had 
anything to do with him.) 

“This is Dick, my father’s horse,” nod- 
ding toward a sorrel, large and well set 
up. “He will be your mount. The ani- 
mal in the next stall is Pirate.” 

Pirate was the handsomest black geld- 
ing Warburton had ever laid eyes on. 

“What a beauty!” he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, forgetting that grooms 
should be utterly without enthusiasm. He 
reached out his hand to pat the black nose, 
when a warning cry restrained him. Pi- 
rate’s ears lay flat. 

“Take care! He is a bad-tempered 
animal. No one rides him, and we keep 
him only to exhibit at the shows. Only 
half a dozen men have ridden him with 
any success. He won’t take a curb in his 
mouth, and he always runs away. It 
takes a very strong man to hold him in. 
I really don’t believe that he’s vicious, 
only terribly mischievous, like a bullying 
boy.” 

“T should like to ride him.” 

The girl looked at her new groom in a 
manner which expressed frank astonish- 
ment. Was he in earnest, or was it mere 
bravado? An idea came to her, a mis- 
chievous idea. 

“If you can sit on Pirate’s back for 
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ten minutes, there will not be any question 
of probation. I promise to engage you 
on the spot, recommendation or no recom- 
mendation.” Would he back down? 

“Where are the saddles, Madame?” he 
asked calmly, though his blood moved 
faster. 

“On the pegs behind you,” becoming 
interested. ‘Do you really intend to ride 
him?” 

“With your permission.” 

“I warn you that the risk you are run- 
ning is great.” 

“T am not afraid of Pirate, Madame,” 
in a tone which implied that he was not 
afraid of any horse living. The spirit 
of antagonism rose up in him, that spirit 
of antagonism of the human against the 
animal, that eternal ambition of the one 
to master the other. And besides, I’m not 
sure that James didn’t want to “show off” 
before the girl—another very human trait 
in mankind. For my part, I wouldn’t 
give yesterday’s rose for a man who 
wouldn’t “show off” once in a while, when 
his best girl is around and looking on. 

“On your head be it, then,” a sudden 
nervousness seizing her. Yet she was as 
eager to witness the encounter as he was 
to court it. “William!” she called. The 
stable-boy entered, setting aside his 
broom. “This is James, the new groom. 
Help him to saddle Pirate.” , 

“Saddle Pirate, Miss Annesley?” cried 
the boy, his mouth open and his eyes wide. 

“You see?” said the girl to Warburton. 

“Take down that saddle with the hood- 
ed stirrups,” said Warburton, briefly. He 
would ride Pirate now, even if Pirate had 
been sired in Beelzebub’s stables. He 
carefully inspected the saddle, the stirrup- 
straps, and the girth. “Very good, in- 
deed. Buckles on saddles are always a 
hidden menace and a constant danger. 
Now, bring out Pirate, William.” 

William brought out the horse, who 
snorted when he saw the saddle on the 
floor and the curb on Warburton’s arm. 

“There hasn’t been anybody on his 
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back for a year, sir; not since last winter. 
He’s likely to give you trouble,” said the 
boy. “You can’t put that curb on him, 
sir; he won’t stand for it a moment. Miss 
Annesley, hadn’t you better step outside? 
He may start to kicking. That heavy 
English snaffle is the best thing I know of. 
Try that, sir. And don’t let him get his 
head down, or he’ll do you. Whoa!” as 
Pirate suddenly took it into his head to 
leave the barn without permission. 

The girl sprang lightly into one of the 
empty stalls and waited. She was greatly 
excited, and the color in her cheeks was 
not borrowed from the poppies. She saw 
the new groom take Pirate by the fore- 
lock, and, quicker than words can tell, 
Mr. Pirate was angrily champing the 
cold bit. He reared. Warburton caught 
him by the nose and the neck. Pirate 
came down, trembling with rage. 

“Here, boy; catch him here,” cried 
Warburton. William knew his business, 
and he grasped the bridle close under Pi- 
rate’s jaws. “That's it. Now hold him.” 

Warburton picked up the saddle and 
threw it over Pirate’s glossy back. Pirate 
waltzed from side to side, and shook his 
head wickedly. But the man who was to 
mount him knew all these signs. Swiftly 
he gathered up the end of the belly-band 
strap and ran it through the iron ring. 
In and out he threaded it, drawing it 
tighter and tighter. He leaped into the 
saddle and adjusted the stirrups, then dis- 
mounted. 

“Tl take him now, William,” said 
James, smiling. 


“All right, sir,” said William, glad - 


enough to be relieved of all further re- 
sponsibility. 

James led Pirate into the small court 
and waited for Miss Annesley, who ap- 
peared in the doorway presently. 

‘James, I regret that I urged you to 
ride him. You will be hurt,” she said. 
Her worry was plainly visible on her face. 

James smiled his pleasantest and 
touched his hat. 


“Very well, then; I have warned you. 
If he bolts, head him for a tree. That’s 
the only way to stop him.” 

James shortened the bridle-rein to the 
required length, took a firm grip on Pi- 
rate’s mane, and vaulted into the saddle. 
Pirate stood perfectly still. He shook 
his head. James talked to him and patted 
his sleek neck, and touched him gently 
with his heel. Then things livened up a 
bit. Pirate waltzed, reared, plunged, and 
started to do the pas seul on the flower- 
beds. Then he immediately changed his 
mind. He decided to reénter the stables. 

“Don’t let him get his head down!” . 
yelled William, nimbly jumping over a 
bed of poppies and taking his position 
beside his mistress. 

“The gates, William! The gates!” 
cried the girl excitedly. “Only one is 
open. He will not be able to get through.” 

William scampered down the driveway 
and swung back the iron barrier. None 
too soon! Like a black shadow, Pirate 
flashed by, his rider’s new derby rolling 
in the dust. 

The girl stood in the doorway, her 
hands pressed against her heart. She was 
as white as the clouds which sailed over- 
head. 


X 


On the opposite side of the road there 
was a stone wall about five feet in 
height; beyond this was a broad, rolling 
field, and farther on, a barb-wire fence 
and a boggy stream which oozed its way 
down toward the Potomac. Far away 
across the valley the wooded hills were 
drying and withering and thinning, with 
splashes of yellow and red. A flock of 
birds speckled the fleecy October clouds, 
and a mild breeze sent the grasses shiver- 
ing. 
Toward the wall Pirate directed his 
course. Warburton threw back his full 
weight. The effort had little or no effect 
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on Pirate’s mouth. His rider remembered 
about the tree, but the nearest was many 
yards away. Over the wall they went, and 
down the field. Pirate tried to get his 
head down, but he received a check. Score 
one for the man. Warburton, his legs 
stiffened in the stirrups, his hands well 
down, his breath coming in gasps, won- 
dered where they would finally land. He 
began to use his knees, and Pirate felt the 
pressure. He didn’t like it at all. Oddly 
enough, Warburton’s leg did not bother 
him as he expected it would, and this gave 
him confidence. On, on; the dull pound- 
ing of Pirate’s feet, the flying sod, the 
wind in his face: and: when he saw the 
barb-wire fence, fear entered into him. 
An inch too low, a stumble, and serious in- 
juries might result. He must break Pi- 
rate’s gait. 

He began to saw cowboy fashion. 
Pirate grew very indignant: he was 
being hurt. His speed slackened none, 
however; he was determined to make 
that fence if it was the last thing he ever 
did. He’d like to see any man stop him. 
He took the deadly fence as with the 
wings of a bird. But he found that the 
man was still on his back. He couldn’t 
understand it. He grew worried. And 
then he struck the red-brown. muck bor- 
dering the stream. The muck flew, but at 
every bound Pirate sank deeper, and the 
knees of his rider were beginning to tell. 
Warburton, full of rage, yet not unrea- 
sonable rage, quickly saw his chance. 
Once more he threw back his weight ; this 
time to the left. Pirate’s head came stub- 
bornly around; his gait was broken, he 
was floundering in the stream. Now War- 
burton used his heels savagely. He short- 
ened the reins and whacked Mr. Pirate 
soundly across the ears. Pirate plunged 
and reared and, after devious evolutions, 
reached solid ground. This time his head 
was high in the air, and, try as he would, 
he could not lower his neck a solitary inch. 

Warburton knew that the animal could 
not make the barb-wire fence again, so he 
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waltzed him along till he found a break 
in the wire. Over this Pirate bounded, 
snorting. But he had met a master. 
Whether he reared or plunged, waltzed 
or ran, he could not make those ruthless 
knees relent in their pressure. He began 
to understand what all beasts understand, 
sooner or later—the inevitable mastery of 
man. There was blood in his nostrils. A 
hand touched his neck caressingly. He 
shook his head; he refused to conciliate. 
A voice, kindly but rather breathless, ad- 
dressed him. Again Pirate shook his head ; 
but he did not run, he cantered. Warbur- 
ton gave a sigh of relief. Over the field 
they went. A pull to the left, and Pirate 
wheeled; a pull to the right, and again 
Pirate answered, and cantered in a circle. 
But he still shook his great head discon- 
tentedly, and the froth that spattered 
Warburton’s legs was flecked with blood. 
The stirrup-strap began to press sharply 
and hurtfully against Warburton’s in- 
jured leg. He tugged, and Pirate fell 
into a trot. He was mastered. 

After this Warburton did as he pleased ; 
Pirate had learned his lesson. His master 
put him through a dozen maneuvers, and 
he was vastly satisfied with the victory. In 
the heat of the battle Warburton had 
forgotten all about where and what he 
was; and it was only when he discerned 
far away a sunbonnet with fluttering 
strings peering over the stone wall, and a 
boy in leggings standing on top of the 
wall, that he recollected. A wave of ex- 
hilaration swept through his veins. He 
had conquered the horse before the eyes 
of the one woman. 

He guided Pirate close to'the wall, and 
stopped him, looked down into the girl’s 
wonder-lit eyes and smiled cheerfully. 
And what is more, she smiled faintly in 
acknowledgment. He had gained, in the 
guise of a groom, what he might never 
have gained in any other condition of 
life: the girl’s respect and admiration. 
Though a thorough woman of the world, 
high-bred, well-born, she forgot for the 
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moment to control her features; and as I 
have remarked elsewhere, Warburton was 
a shrewd observer. 

“Bully, Mr. Osborne!” shouted Wil- 
liam, leaping down. “It was simply 
great!” 

“There are some bars further down,” 
said the girl, quietly. ‘William, run and 
open them.” 

Warburton flushed slightly. He could 
not tell how she had accomplished it, 
whether it was the tone or the gesture, 
but she had calmly reéstablished the gulf 
between mistress and servant. 

“I think Ill put him to the wall 
again,” said the hero, seized by a rebel 
spirit. 

He wheeled Pirate about and sent him 
back atarun. Pirate balked. Round he 
went again, down the field and back. This 
time he cleared the wall with a good foot 
to spare. The victory was complete. 

When it was all over, and Pirate was 
impatiently munching an extra supply of 
oats, the girl bade Mr. James to report 
early the following morning. 

“TI hope I shall please you, Madame.” 

“Address me as Miss Annesley from 
now on,” she said; and nodding shortly, 
she entered the house. 

To Warburton, half the pleasure of the 
victory was gone; for not a word of praise 
had she given him. Yet, she had answered 
his smile. Well, he had made a lackey out 
of himself ; he had no right to expect any- 
thing but forty dollars the month and 
orders. 

He broke his word with me. He did not 
return to the house that night for dinner. 
In fact, he deliberately sent for his things, 
explaining that he was called north and 
wouldn’t have the time to see them before 
he left. It took all my persuasive oratory 
to smooth the troubled waters, and then 
there were areas upon which my oil had 
no effect whatever. 


“He is perfectly heartless!” cried © 
P' Y 


Nancy. “He couldn’t go to the Embassy, 
but he could steal away and play poker 
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all night with a lot of idling Army offi- 
cers. And now he is going off to Canada 
without even seeing us to say good-by. 
Charlie, there is something back of all 
this.” 

“Tll bet it’s a woman,” said Jack, 
throwing a scrutinizing glance at me. 
But I was something of a diplomat my- 
self, and he didn’t catch me napping. 
‘“Here’s a telegram for him, too.” 

“T think I'll take the liberty of open- 
ing it,” said I. I knew its contents. It 
was the reply Warburton had depended 
on. I read it out loud. It is good to have 
friends of this sort. No question was 
asked. It was a bald order: ‘Come up 
at once and shoot caribou. Take first 
train.” 

‘““Bob’s a jackass,” was Jack’s commen- 
tary. I had heard something like it be- 
before, that day. “He'll turn up all 
right ;” and Jack lit a cigar and picked 
up his paper. 

“And Betty Annesley is going to call 
to-morrow night,” said Nancy, her voice 
overflowing with reproach. Her eyes even 


' sparkled with tears. “I did so want them 


to meet.” 

I called myself a villain. But I had 
given my promise; and I was in love my- 
self. 

“TI don’t see what we can do. When 
Bob makes up his mind to do anything, 
he generally does it.” And Jack, believ- 
ing he had demolished the subject, opened 
his Morning Post and fell to studying the 
latest phases of the Venezuelan muddle. 

Nancy began to cry softly; she loved 
the scalawag as only sisters kndw how to 
love. And I became possessed with two 
desires ; to console her and to punch Mr. 
Robert’s head. 

“It has always been this way with him,” 
Nancy went on, dabbing her eyes with her 
two-by-four handkerchief. “We never 
dreamed that he was going into the Army 
till he came home one night and an- 
nounced that he had successfully passed 
his examinations for West Point. He 
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goes and gets shot, and we never know 
anything about it till we read the papers. 
Next, he resigns and goes abroad without 
a word or coming to see us. I don’t know 
what to make of Bobby ; I really don’t.” 

I took her hand in mine and kissed it, 
and told her the rascal would turn up in 
due time, that they hadn’t heard the last 
of him for that winter. 

‘“‘He’s only thoughtless and single pur- 
posed,” interposed Jack. 

“Single purposed!’ I echoed. 

“Why, yes. He gets one thing at a 
time in his brain, and thinks of nothing 
else till that idea becomes worn out. I 
know him.” 

I recalled my useless persuasion of the 
morning. “I believe you are right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” replied Jack, 
turning a page of his paper. “Do you 
know where he has gone?” 

“TI think the telegram explains every- 
thing,” evasively. 

“Humph! Don’t you worry about 
him, Nan. I'll wager he’s up to some of 
his old-time deviltry.” 

These and other little observations Jack 
let fall made it plain to me that he was 
a natural student of men and their im- 
pulses, and that his insight and judgment, 
unerring and anticipatory, had put him 
where he was to-day, at the head of a de- 
partment. 

I left the house about ten o’clock, went 
down-town and found the prodigal at a 
cheap hotel on Pennsylvania. He was 
looking over some boots and leggings and 
ready-made riding breeches. 

“Aha, Chuck, so here you are?” 

“Look here, Bob, this will never do at 
all,” I began. 

“T thought we had threshed all that 
thoroughly this morning.” 

“T left Nancy crying over your blamed 
callousness.” 

“Nancy? Hang it, I don’t. want Nancy 
to waste any tears over me; I’m not worth 
it.”? 

“Precious little you care! If it wasn’t 


for the fact that you have told me the 
true state of things, I should have ex- 
posed you to-night. Why didn’t you turn 
up to dinner as you promised? You 
might at least have gone through the pre- 
tense of saying good-by to them.” 

‘““My dear boy, I’ll admit that my con- 
duct is nefarious. But look; Nancy knows 
Miss Annesley, and they will be calling 
on one another. The truth is, I dare not 
let the girls see me without a beard. And 
I’m too far gone into the thing to back 
out now.” 

“I honestly hope that some one recog- 
nizes you and gives you away,” I declared 
indignantly. 

“Thanks. You’re in love with Nancy, 
aren’t you? To be sure. Well, wouldn’t 
you do anything to keep around where 
she is, to serve her, to hear her voice, to 
touch her hand occasionally, to ride with 
her; in fact, always to be within the magic 
circle of her presence? Well, I love this 
girl; I know it now, it is positive, doubt- 
less. Her presence is as necessary to me as 
the air I breathe. Had I met her in the 
conventional way, she would have looked 
upon me as one of the pillars of conven- 
tion, and mildly ignored me. As I am, she 
does not know what I am, or who I am; I 
am a mystery, I represent a secret, and she 
desires to find out what this secret is. Be- 
sides all this, something impels me to act 
this part, something aside from love. It 
is inexplicable; fate, maybe.” He paused, 
went to the window, and looked down into 
the street. It was after-theater time and 
carriages were rolling to and fro. 

“Bob, I apologize. You know a great 
deal more about feminine nature than I 
had given you credit for. But how can 
you win her this way?” 

He raised his shoulders. 
chance.” 

“Well, whate’er betide, I can’t help 
wishing you luck.” 

We shook hands silently, and then I 
left him. 

“Father,” said Betty Annesley at the 


“Time and 
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dinner-table that same night, “I have en- 
gaged a new groom. He rode Pirate to- 
day and thoroughly mastered him.” 

“Pirate? You don’t say! Well, I’m 
glad of that. Pirate will make a capital 
saddle horse if he is ridden often enough. 
The groom will be a safe companion for 
you on your rides. Are you too tired to do 
some drawing for me to-night?” 

“The fortification plans?” 

“Yes.” His eyes wandered from her 
face to the night outside. How gray and 
sad the world was! “You will always 
love your father, dearié?” 

“Love him? Always!” 

“Whatever betide?”’ 

‘Whatever betide, for weal or woe.” 

How easy it was for her to say these 
words! “And yet, some day, you must 
leave me, to take up your abode in some 
other man’s heart. My only wish is that 
it may beat for you as truly as mine 
does.” 

She did not reply, but stepped to the 
window and pressed her brow to the 
chilled pane. A yellow and purple line 
marked the path of the vanished sun; the 
million stars sparkled above; far away she 
could see the lights of the city. Of what 
was she thinking, dreaming? Was she 
dreaming of heroes such as we poets and 
novelists invent and hang upon the pup- 
pet-beam? Ah, the pity of these dreams 
the young girl has! She dreams of heroes 
and god-like men: and the one that is to 
come. But, ah! he never comes, he never 
comes; and the dream fades and dies, and 
the world becomes real. A man may find 
his ideal, but a woman, never. To youth, 
the fields of love; to man, the battle- 
ground; to old age, a chair in the sun- 
shine and the wreck of dreams. 

“The government ought to pay you 
well if those plans are successful.” She 
moved away from the window. 

“Yes, the government ought to pay me 
well. I should like to make you rich, 
dearie, and happy.” 

“Why, daddy, am I not both? I have 


more money than I know what to do with, 
and I am happy in having the kindest 
father.” She came around the table and 
caressed him, cheek to cheek. “Money 
isn’t everything. It just makes me happy 
to do anything for you.” 

His arm grew tense around her waist. 

“Do you know what was running 
through my mind at the Embassy last 
night? I was thinking how deeply I love 
this great wide country of mine. As I 
looked at the ambassador, his aides, I was 
saying to myself, ‘You dare not!’ It may 
have been silly, but I couldn’t help it. 
We are the greatest people in the world. 
When I compared foreign soldiers with 
our own, how my heart and pride swelled! 
No formalities, no race prejudice, no false 
pride. I was never introduced to a for- 
eign officer that I did not fear him, with 
his weak eyes, his affected mannerisms, his 
studied rudeness, not to me, but to the 
country I represented. How I made some 
of them dance! Not for vanity’s sake; 
rather the inborn patriotism of my race. 
I had only to think of my father, his hon- 
orable scars, his contempt for little things, 
his courage, his steadfastness, his love for 
his country, which has so honored him 
with its trust. Oh! I am a patriot; and I 
shall never, never marry a man whose love 
for his country does not equal my own.” 
She caught up her father’s mutilated 
hand and kissed it. ‘And even now this 
father of mine is planning and planning 
to safeguard his country.” 

“But you must not say anything to a 
soul, my child; it must be a secret till all 
is ready. I met Karloff to-day at the 
club. He has promised to dine with us 
to-morrow night.” 

‘Make him postpone it. I have prom- 
ised to dine with Nancy Warburton.” 

“You had better dine with us and spend 
the evening with your friend. Do you not 
think him a handsome fellow?” 

“He is charming.” She touched the 
bowl of poppies with her fingers and 
smiled. 
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“He is very wealthy, too.” 

Betty offered no comment. 

‘What did they do to that infernal ras- 
cal who attempted to run away with you 
and Mrs. Chadwick?” 

- “Arrested him and locked him up.” 

“TI hope that they will keep him there. 
And what reason did he give the police 
for attempting to run away with you?” 

“He said that he had made‘a wager 
with some serving-maids to drive them 
from the Embassy. He claims to have 
gotten the wrong number and the wrong 
carriage.” 

“A very likely story !” 

“Yes, a very likely story.” And Betty, 
still smiling, passed on into the music- 
room, where she took her violin from its 
case and played some rollicking measures 
from Offenbach. 

At the same time her father rose and 
went out on the lawn, where he walked 


up and down, up and down, with a long, 
quick, nervous stride. From time to time 
a wailing note from the violin floated out 
to him, and he would stop and raise his 
haggard face toward heaven. His face 
was no longer masked in smiles; it was 
grief-stricken, self-abhorring. At length 
he softly crossed the lawn and stood be- 
fore the music-room window. Ah, no 
fretting care sat on yonder exquisite face, 
nor pain, nor trouble; youth, only youth 
and some pleasant thought which the 
music had aroused. How like her mother! 
How like her mother! 

Suddenly he smote himself on the brow 
with a clenched hand. ‘“Wretch! God- 
forsaken wretch, how have you kept your 
trust? And how yonder child has stabbed 
you! How innocently she has stabbed 
you! My country! . My honor! 
. » . My courage and steadfastness! 
Mockery!” 


(To be continued ) 


THE PRESENT VOGUE OF MR. SHAW 


By Archibald Henderson 


HARLES Hawtrey, the English 
comedian, was quoted not long ago 
as saying that an English audi- 

ence knows a good thing when it sees it, 
but that it doesn’t see it as quickly as an 
American audience. The greater vogue of 
George Bernard Shaw’s plays in Amer- 
ica than in England, especially in the last 
two or three years, would seem to bear out 
this statement of the English comedian. 
Some three years ago, I believe, “Can- 
dida” was presented for the first time in 
America, by Miss ‘Anna Morgan and her 
theatrical pupils in Chicago. In the sea- 
son of 1902-38, “You Never Can Tell” 
was presented, also for the first time in 


America, in a week of matinée perform- 
ances at the Studebaker theater, in Chi- 
cago, by the Hart Conway School of Act- 
ing. 

Sparing the past theatrical season, 
“Candida” was the year’s offering of the 
Browning Society, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Arnold Daly presented the same play ten- 
tatively in New York, intending to give 
a few matinée performances, a month or 
so ago. The play met with unexpected 
and exceptional success, the sort of suc- 
cess which is the ideal of Mr. Shaw. Many 
of the audience went away with smiles on 
their lips, but in their eyes the tears that 
are the natural expression in adult life of 
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happiness, as Mr. Shaw has explained, 
and the result he seeks to achieve. Mr. 
Daly has added “The Man of Destiny” 
to his repertoire, a step which has the un- 
doubted sanction of Mr. Norman Hap- 
good, who once said that if this play never 
has a stage life, it will be the worse for 
the theater. 

Recent critical articles, notably by John 
Corbin, Elizabeth Luther Cary and Aus- 
tin Lewis, on the dramas, career and point 
of view of Mr. Shaw are signs of the re- 
newed interest in the brilliant, versatile 
and provocative Irish dramatist. This 
growth of popular interest in Mr. Shaw, 
and particularly in his effort to reform 
the British stage, is due in some measure 
also to the recent visit of Mr. W. B. Yeats 
to this country. While Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Yeats could not well be more unlike 
in their artistic ideals or artistic expres- 
sion, yet they have in common two things, 
which have indirectly called attention to 
Mr. Shaw. These two artists are Irish 
dramatists as well, and they are animated 
with a sincere ambition to effect a reform- 
ation of the modern stage. This ambi- 
tion to win the approval of the playgoer 
of to-day and to elevate the plane of the 
modern stage, shared in by them both, is 
all the more interesting and suggestive, 
because of their fundamental dissimilarity 
in almost every other respect. 

Mr. Shaw’s latest play, “Man and Su- 
perman,” issued from the press of H. S. 
Stone and Company is an operant factor 
in bringing him before the public at this 
time, not only because of Mr. William 
Archer’s review of it, but also because the 
play itself is the expression of faith in the 
future. And it will also be recalled that 
Mr. Chesterton, so frequently before the 
public just now, seldom lets slip an oppor- 
tunity to pay a compliment to the G. B. 
S. point of view, or to express the belief 
that Mr. Shaw is one of the cleverest of 
the moderns. 


All these things taken together have 


kept Mr. Shaw almost continuously before 


the American public in the last two or 
three years. His plays, published in book 
form, are now widely read, his career is 
attracting attention as one of the greatest 
of literary curiosities, his plays are being 
greeted by American audiences with 
marked and gradually widening interest, 
while his struggle to win the approval of 
the British playgoer is coming to be rec- 
ognized as.one of the most suggestive 
features in the history of the modern 
drama. 

In 1898, the Queen’s Reader of Plays 
declared before a Royal Commission his 
honest belief that the reputation of Ibsen 
in England was a spurious product of a 
system of puffery initiated by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer with the corrupt object of 
profiting by translations of his works. 
This is just the plan Mr. Shaw adopted, 
as he has assured us in his half-cynical, 
half-satirical way, to secure the desired 
recognition of his own dramas. He pre- 
pared the British public for years in ad- 
vance, coaching them in the School of 
Shaw. He advertised himself so sedulously 
that the critics became “the victims of a 
long course of hypnotic suggestion by 
which G. B. S. the journalist manufac- 
tured an unconventional reputation for 
Bernard Shaw the author.” 

The oculist who once examined Mr. 
Shaw’s eyes seems to have been the un- 
witting cause of first diverting the re- 
wards of literature in his direction. This 
ophthalmic specialist declared Mr. Shaw’s 
vision “normal,” at the same time explain- 
ing that the vision of nine-tenths of the 
people in the world is abnormal. Mr. 
Shaw at once leaped to the conclusion, he 
tells us, that his intellectual as well as his 
physical vision was normal, while that of 
the “damned, compact, liberal: majority” 
was aberrant, myopic, astygmatic. Too 
conscientious to put on a pair of abnormal 
spectacles and aberr his vision to suit the 
taste of the astygmatic nine-tenths of the 
reading public, too poor to attempt tran- 
scripts of life in order to win the sup- 
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port of that one-tenth which, because of 


normal vision, was therefore as impecuni- 
ous as himself, he turns critic and appears 
before the British public as Punch. 

For a time all went well; he was hailed 
as the most humorously extravagant para- 
doxer in London. His garish unconven- 
tionality, his provocative brilliance, his 
cynical contempt for the times because 
they were out of joint, were greeted with 
delight. In the eyes of the world, he 
seemed to be standing on his head to at- 
tract attention. At last his paradoxes be- 
gan to take effect, his reformation of the 
public threatened to become a success. 
The keener his own normal vision became, 
the more normal became that of the pub- 
lic. Other literary lights began to out- 
shine his own, the younger generation 
came to threaten his stronghold. Looking 
about him for a field other than novelism 
and criticism, for the free play of his nor- 
mal vision, his eye fell upon the stage. He 
became a dramatist. 

He recognized that the existing popu- 
lar drama of the day is “quite out of the 
question for cultivated people who are ac- 
customed to use their brains.” Looking 
about him, he saw that under present con- 
ditions the modern theater creates the 
drama, instead of the reverse, the ideal 
state of affairs. He clearly realized that 
the only way to reform the theater is by 
constructive effort, by actually writing the 
dramas themselves. The whole difficulty 
has arisen through the drama of the day 
being written “for the theater instead of 
from its own inner necessity.” Realizing 
that regeneration and reformation of the 
theater can come only from within, and 
more especially from the man of normal 
vision, George Bernard Shaw—he sets to 
work to effect the needed reformation. 

As it happened, Mr. Shaw was one of 
those restless spirits who are out of pa- 
tience with the existing status, not only 
in the drama, but in the world at large. 
An Irishman, he pretended patriotism 
neither for the country of his birth nor 
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for the country to which it owed its ruin. 
A humanitarian, he detested warfare of 
any kind. A vegetarian, he abhorred the 
slaughter of animals, in sport or in the 
butcher’s yard. An enthusiastic Ibsenite, 
he followed his master in having no re- 
spect for popular morality, no admira- 
tion for popular heroics, no belief in pop- 
ular religion. An art critic, he had no 
taste for popular art. A socialist, to put 
the matter more broadly, he was out of 
patience with the lagging snail-pace at 
which the world moved. His keen vision 
penetrated the veil of popular deceit and 
discerned the marred lineaments it con- 
cealed. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Shaw, per- 
haps, to suppose that he was merely a 
skeptic or a cynic in these matters. Quite 
the contrary. It was simply the result of 
his “normal” vision; he saw right while 
the world squinted. It was not mere preju- 
dice, but a difference of view-point. His 
personal angle of vision was more acute 
than that of the illuded majority. The 
consensus of opinion, the crystallized 
judgment, the established view weighed 
with him not at all. The dicta of the 
literary cliques, the voice of literary fash- 
ion rang false to his ears. Authority in 
the person of the select has more than oft- 
en, in his opinion, proved the stumbling- 
block in the path of real genius. “It is 
from men of established literary reputa- 
tion,” he insists, “that we learn that Wil- 
liam Blake was mad; that Shelley was 
spoiled by living in a low set; that Robert 
Owen was a man who did not know the 
world; that Ruskin is incapable of com- 
prehending political economy; that Zola 
is a mere blackguard, and that Ibsen is 
Zola with a wooden leg. The great mu- 
sician, accepted by his unskilled listener, 
is vilified by his fellow musician. It was 
the musical culture of Europe which pro- 
nounced Wagner the inferior of Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer.” 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
Mr. Shaw, being thus constituted, should 
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seek to reform the British theater-going 
public. His sincere effort toward the con- 
structive achievement of the “New 
Drama” necessitated the most elaborate 
elucidation of his views, aims and meth- 
ods. As Mr. A. B. Walkley, in his disqui- 
sition on Frames of Mind, has pointed 
out, Mr. Shaw is nothing if not explana- 
tory. He endeavors, by prefixes and ap- 
pendices, to raise the intellectual standard 
of a public opinion which to him is “the 
will of the ignorant majority as opposed 
to that of the discerning few.” The man 
who had first caught the ear of the Brit- 
ish public on a cart in Hyde Park, to the 
blaring of brass bands, was not the man 
soon to forget his lesson. He has never 
discarded the trumpet and the cart-wheel 
declamation. This is not merely the de- 
vice to attract attention for the moment, 
but to win a hearing long enough to awa- 
ken thought upon the views he so cleverly 
and brilliantly presents. He writes pref- 
aces and appendices, not only because he 
can, but also because he believes that an 
author should not merely allow his works 
to speak for themselves, but should present 
their claims to intelligent consideration 
with all the force of his eloquence. 

All this is the logical outcome of his 
point of view. For the same reason that 
M. Jules Lemaitre reviews his own works, 
Mr. Shaw writes explanatory prefaces of 
appreciative criticism concerning his 
plays. And it might also be said that for 
the same reason that Herr Hauptmann 
draws plans and writes pages of stage di- 
rections to compel a clear visualization of 
the scenes and characters of his dramas, 
Mr. Shaw describes in lucid and illumi- 
nating stage directions of considerable 
length the traits, qualities and characteris- 
tics of the places and people that play 
their parts at his command. Mr. Shaw 
complains even of his idol, Ibsen, that he 
leaves too much to the reader’s and the act- 
or’s imagination and insight. Is Borkman 
a real Napoleon of finance, or only a clever 
impostor? Is Solness, after all, an archi- 


tect of exceptional genius? To many peo- 
ple, Ibsen’s plays by no means speak suffi- 
ciently for themselves. When interrogated 
as to his meaning, Ibsen replies, “ What I 
have said, I have said.” But, as Mr. Shaw 
pointedly asserts, what he hasn’t said, he 
hasn’t said. As a practical playwriter, 
Mr. Shaw has conscientiously sought to 
remedy in his own plays a glaring defect 
he has discovered in his master, acknowl- 
edged to be the most consummate dramatic 
craftsman of the age. 
As Mr. Chesterton has recently re- 
minded us, Mr. Shaw is an exponent of 
that modern movement of which Robert 
Browning was the fount and origin—the 
school whose chief characteristic is the 
apotheosis of the insignificant. Mr. Shaw 
has ceased to believe certain things to be 
important and the rest to be unimportant. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, by the cultivation 
of subjective intensity, has opened our 
eyes to the miracle of the commonplace, 
the treasure of the humble. George Giss- 
ing, by examining the neglected, has re- 
vealed the importance of the trivial. Hen- 
rik Ibsen, with an imaginative insight 
which subsequently finds verification in 
real life, depicts a soul’s tragedy in a mid- 
dle-aged married woman’s loss of her dolls. 
George Meredith, realizing those queer 
mental experiences that the ordinary ob- 
server would not see or could not describe, 
illumines the obscurity of fugitive and 
subconscious sensations. Bernard Shaw 
“fills three pages with stage directions to 
describe a parlour” because he has 
learned the supreme importance of detail, 
the significance of the insignificant, the 
mystery and immensity of little things. 
Mr. Shaw’s plays teem with ideas, scin- 
tillate with cleverness, live in the invigor- 
ating air of modernity. At times his char- 
acterization may be faulty, his motivation 
unconvincing, his thesis patent, but there 
are always present the vital and stimulat- 
ing ideas of an original and versatile 
mind. You may regret that Mr. Shaw 
writes with a purpose, but you can scarce- 
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ly deny that Mr. Shaw’s ideas are the 
chief stimulus to your imagination. You 
say you regret that he has a pet theory 
to exploit. As one of Shaw’s characters 
says, you think you do, but you don’t. 

Mr. Shaw is ever in quest of truth and 
of freedom. The truth he seeks is un- 
flinching recognition of facts, sincere re- 
spect for reality. Idealism, in other words, 
romance in politics and morals, is as ob- 
noxious to him as romance in ethics or re- 
ligion. ‘To me,” he says, “the. tragedy 
and comedy of life lie in the consequences, 
sometimes terrible, sometimes ludicrous, of 
our persistent attempts to found our in- 
stitutions on the ideals suggested to our 
imaginations by our half-satisfied pas- 
sions, instead of on a genuinely scientific 
natural history.” This is the freedom he 
so earnestly seeks—freedom from slavery 
to the false idealism of romantic conven- 
tion. Again and again, throughout his 
plays, these notes sound clearly, perva- 
sively and dominantly. 

The present vogue of Mr. Shaw tempts 
to prophesy, an amusement as seductive as 


it is futile. Of one thing there is no 
doubt: Mr. Shaw is steadily gaining in 
popularity in this country. Mr. Mans- 
field, in ““Arms and the Man” and “The 
Devil’s Disciple,” introduced him to the 
public in a way that is not easily forgot- 
ten. Each year, for the last three years, 
an increasing interest has been shown, not 
only in his published plays, but also in. 
their adequate representation on the stage. 
There has been no instance in America, it 
seems, of a play of Mr. Shaw receiving 
other than marked consideration at the 
hands of those privileged to witness its 
production. Of one other thing there can 
be little question. After twelve years, Mr. 
Shaw may not be on the point of receiving 
a wide and indiscriminate acclaim, but it 
is undeniably true that he can no longer 
be regarded as a negligible factor in the 
renascence of the British drama. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Shaw will win his larger rewards in the 
future at the hands of the eager-eyed, 
quick-witted American public. But, as 
Mr. Shaw would say, you never can tell. 


A QUESTION OF EVIDENCE 


By Frank N. Stratton 


through his hair, laid the note on 

his book-littered table, and stepped 
back to regard it with incredulous eyes. 
Then he picked it up and reread it audi- 
bly, almost reverently : 


[)ieren pushed his long fingers 


Dan: 

The B. & N. offers you the position 
which my elevation to the bench compels 
me to resign. If you accept come to my 
study at eight this evening. Attway. 


“If I accept,” Dawson chuckled. 
“That’s good !” 

The sound of the squeaking floor-board 
interrupted his soliloquy. He jerked the 
partition door partly open, thrust his 
tousled head into the front office, and 
grunted his surprise. 

“Come back here,” he commanded. 

““Wasn’t expectin’ me, eh?” the short, 
stocky man asked, as he slid into a chair 
and set a bulky grip on the floor beside 
him. 
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“T wasn’t,” answered Dawson laconi- 
cally, as he shut and bolted the door. 

“I’m here, just th’ same,” observed the 
short man briskly, nibbling the tip of a 
fresh cigar. ‘No change in th’ situation, 
is there, Mister Dawson?” 

“Yes,” replied Dawson gravely, “there 
is a change—a change of judge.” 

A keen, suspicious glance flashed from 
the short man’s steel-gray eyes. 

““How’s that?” he demanded shortly. 

“Judge Carey died Saturday—apo- 
plexy—and Scott Altway was appointed 
in his place.” 

“Well?” the short man snarled, the curl 
of his shaven lip revealing the strong, 
white teeth. 

“Well, as I told you, Judge Carey 
would have refused to admit Greene’s tes- 
timony ; Judge Altway will admit it.” 

The strong, white teeth met through 
the cigar tip with a snap; the muscles of 
the thick neck stiffened and swelled. 

“Sure of that?” 

Dawson nodded. 

The short man chewed the cigar tip 
nervously. , 

“Change of venue,” he suggested. 

“Too late for that now.” 

“Continuance, then; somethin’ might 
happen before next term.” 

“No possible grounds for a continu- 
ance, Martin.” 

The short man slowly lighted the cigar, 
and the steel-gray eyes glittered and 
gleamed behind the blazing match. 

“Can’t understand why that man 
Greene wants to perjure himself,’ he mut- 
tered. 

Dawson smiled cynically across the ta- 
ble. 

“Mr. Greene is one of our most repu- 
table citizens,” he said in a significant 
tone. 

Mr. Martin removed the cigar from his 
lips and glared at his attorney. 

“Look here, Dawson,” he growled ; “do 
you think I cracked that safe?” 

Dawson thrust his hands into his pock- 
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ets, stretched out his long legs, and con- 
templated the ceiling with twinkling eyes. 

“T think it was last Saturday,” he said 
reminiscently, “that I saw the carrier lay 
a postal on the desk of our Chief of 
Police—a postal from the Police Depart- 
ment of Denver, bearing a faithful por- 
trait of a familiar face.” 

With an oath, the short man started 
up; Dawson, laughing reassuringly, 
waved him back. 

“No cause for alarm, Mr.—Martin. 
I appropriated the postal just before the 
chief came in.” 

Mr. Martin regarded his attorney with 
an expression of admiration mingled with 
distrust. 

“Say, you’re all right, pardner!” he 
exclaimed. ‘But hadn’t you better give 
me that card? You might lose it.” 

“T think not,” Dawson replied, dryly. 
“T think Pll keep it as a guarantee of 
good faith. You’re to lay down another 
hundred, you know, if I happen to clear 
you.” 

“Pretty good likeness, eh, pardner?” 
Mr. Martin inquired, leaning forward in 
his chair. 

“Excellent. And the description of 
Benjamin Burns, alias Matt Martin, pro- 

fessional safe-blower, is most minute, even 
to the scar that I see when you lean for- 
ward that way, Benjamin.” 

The short man straightened up, re- 
placed the cigar, and puffed meditatively. 

‘“‘There’s one sure way out of this, you 
know, Benjamin,” suggested Dawson, 
watching the other furtively. 

Mr. Martin frowned and shook his bul- 
let-like head. - 

“T’ll stay an’ risk the trial. An’ there’s 
always a chance for a get-away, even after 
conviction. If my pile was somewhere near 
as big as that bond, I’d skip, but I can’t 
afford to let th’ boys pay th’ difference.” 

‘Might need their assistance again?” 

Mr. Martin grinned and nodded. Daw- 
son laughed, looked at his watch, and rose 
to his feet. 
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“Pve an appointment at eight,” he 
said. ‘Come back in the morning, Mar- 
tin, before court convenes.” 

The short man rose, flicked the ashes 
from his neat suit, and picked up the grip. 

“All right. I’m goin’ to bed early an’ 
get a good sleep—at th’ Linton.” 

At the outer door he halted and turned 
back. 

“You’re sure that if Greene’s evidence 
was cut out they couldn’t convict me, eh?” 
he asked. 

“Quite sure.” 

Mr. Martin cleared his throat and 
glanced wearily about the room. 

“Look here, pardner,” he said in a low 
tone; “there’s another way out of this. 
I want an acquittal, an’ you want that 
extra hundred. You see that man Greene 
to-night, an’ find out how much—” 

“Stop right there!” Dawson broke in. 
“Pve taken your case and a fee, and I’ll 
stay with you now to the finish, but no 
dirty business goes. I’ve gone the limit 
already in taking that card.” 

For a moment Mr. Martin stared stead- 
ily into the stern face. Then he shifted 
the grip to the other hand, opened the 
door, and scowled back over the broad 
shoulder. 

“‘Good-night, pardner,” he growled. 

“Good-night, Benjamin,” Dawson re- 
sponded. “And farewell to Mr. Burns- 
Martin and that extra hundred,” he 
sighed, a moment later, as he donned his 
hat and locked the office-door. 


In his private study, Judge Altway rose 
from the side of a portly, white-whiskered 
gentleman, and grasped Dawson’s ex- 
tended hand. 

“TI want you to meet Mr. Durwin, pres- 
ident of the B. & N.,” he said genially. 
“Mr. Durwin, this is Mr. Dawson, the 
new counsel of the Belleville & Northern 
Traction Company—that is, if he wants 
the pqsition.” 


“The judge knows there’s no ‘if’ in 
the case,” Dawson laughed, as he took the 
soft, fat hand of the president. 

“But there is an ‘if,? Mr. Dawson,” 
said the president gravely. ‘In fact, our 
situation is serious.” 

“Desperate!” added Altway, compress- 
ing his thin lips. ‘No time to be lost. 
Draw your chair to this table, Dan, and 
T’'ll state our case. 

“On this map you see the B. & N. skirt- 
ing the eastern bank of the river which 
forms the eastern boundary of Belleville. 
Here’s where we had intended to bridge 
the stream, in order to enter the city, when 
the Belleville Street Railway secured that 
franchise, giving them the exclusive privi- 
lege of laying tracks on every street, ap- 
parently, over which we could enter.” 

“Yes,” observed Dawson, “it’s pretty 
generally understood, now, that the street 
railway, aided and abetted by the O. & E. 
—the steam railway—elected our mayor 
and common council for the very purpose 
of granting that franchise.” 

“But it isn’t generally known,” said 
the president, “that we must get into 
Belleville—must secure the Belleville traf- 
fic—or let the bondholders take the road. 
And the greater part of my fortune, and 
of Judge Altway’s, is tied up in this ven- 
ture.” 

“You might connect by balloon,” sug- 
gested Dawson dryly. “I must confess 
that I see no other way.” 

“But there is another way,” said the 
judge. ‘While examining the records I 
discovered the existence of a short street, 
never made, never used, covered by rub- 
bish and old shacks, but having an indis- 
putable legal existence.” 

Dawson uttered an exclamation of in- 
credulity. 

“Yes,” Altway continued ; “the street 
is omitted from the later maps, which 
explains the failure of our opponents to 
include it in their franchise. Here it is, 
Dan, in the original plat.” 

Dawson’s eyes eagerly followed the 
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judge’s bony finger as it started from the 
wavering lines indicating the river, moved 
slowly westward, and stopped well within 
the original plat of Belleville. 

“Murden Street,” he murmured, bend- 
ing over the faded letters. Then he struck 

the table with his clenched hand. 

. ‘“Checkmated again, Altway,” he cried. 
“Melton & Co. got a franchise last night 
to track that same street; want to trans- 
port ice from the river to their ice-house.” 

The judge smiled mirthlessly. 

“Yes; that’s our franchise. Melton 
owns a block of our stock—by proxy.” 

“Ah! Melton will transfer the franchise 
to the B. & N.” 

“Exactly,” the judge assented, gazing 
abstractedly at the troubled visage of the 
president of the B. & N. 

J see nothing serious in the situation,” 
said Dawson, looking from judge to pres- 
ident with a puzzled air. ‘Does Melton 
refuse to make the transfer?” 

“No; Melton’s all right.” 

“Mayor refuse to sign the franchise?” 

“Signed it this evening, just before 
leaving for Canton—his wife’s ill there, 
you know. His clerk has orders to deliver 
it to the city clerk, for record, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble?” Dawson 
asked impatiently. 

The judge slowly tipped the adjacent 
decanter, took a few sips of the port, set 
the glass down, and glanced again toward 
the president. 

“The trouble, Daniel,” he answered 
softly, “is that the genial Mr. Wykes, 
mayor of Belleville, and owner of O. 
& E. stock, has extracted page three of 
our franchise and has skilfully inserted a 
page more to his liking.” 

“The deuce he has!” Dawson gasped. 

“Yes. There’s a long list of minor 
privileges in the franchise, inserted for a 
blind, but page three contained the kernel 
of the nut—the innocent little clause 
about Murden Street. His Honor has 
carefully extracted the kernel, and has left 
us the empty shell.” 


“Altway, how do you know that?” 

“T’m not at liberty to tell you. Rest 
assured that I know. That franchise, ly- 
ing neatly signed in the safe of the acute 
Mr. Wykes, isn’t worth a dollar—and it 
would have been the salvation of the B. 
&. N.” 

“But can’t we prove—?” 

“Not without betraying a powerful 
friend. And, legally, it’s Melton’s affair, 
you know, not ours. It would ruin all our 
future chances if it were known that we 
were interested ; especially as the council’s 
against us. No, Dawson, the B. & N. is 
done up—unless you can devise a rem- 
edy.” 

“T don’t understand why Wykes didn’t 
simply veto the franchise.” 

“He couldn’t have given reasons, and 
without reasons the council might have 
passed it over his veto. Melton has in- 
fluence with some of them. Wykes 
wouldn’t risk it. You will see a franchise, 
giving Murden Street to the street rail- 
way, presented next session.” 

‘““Wykes’s clerk doesn’t draw a princely 
salary,” Dawson suggested, with a sig- 
nificant gesture. “If we could get pos- 
session of that document long enough 
to—” ; 

“IT had—ah—considered that, Mr. 
Dawson,” interrupted the president of the 
B. & N., gently caressing the white whis- 
kers. ‘The judge happens to have an ex- 
act duplicate of our missing page. But 
I have ascertained that the clerk is not 
open to—ah—persuasion.” 

Dawson threw himself back in his chair, 
closed his eyes, and shoved his hands vi- 
ciously into the pockets of his sack coat. 
His long fingers closed mechanically upon 
an obstacle they encountered in the right- 
hand pocket. He withdrew the hand, 
gazed absently at what it held, then hur- 
riedly thrust it back and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Give me that duplicate!” he cried. 

“It’s right under your hand,” said the 
judge. “Hold on! Where are you going 
with it?” 
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Dawson turned in the doorway and 
shook the duplicate page above his head. 

“The problem is solved!” he cried jubi- 
Jantly. 

The president of the B. & N. rose hast- 
ily from his easy chair. 

“Don’t be rash, young man!” he ex- 
claimed nervously ; “I’1l assume no respon- 
sibility for any—” 

“No; it’s too risky, Dan,” the judge 
chimed in. ‘“'There’s two doors, or a win- 
dow, to say nothing of the safe—” 

Dawson laughed. 

“Don’t think I’d try that. Im only 
going—well, to the Linton Hotel, then to 
my office. I?ll be back in an hour. You 
wait.” : 


When Dawson reappeared he wore a 
perplexed countenance and was accom- 
panied by a short, stocky gentleman who 
bowed awkwardly, first to the president of 
the B. & N., and then to the gaping Alt- 
way. 

“Why, bless my soul, Dawson!” gasped 
the judge, “this is the fellow that—” 

“Yes, judge,” Dawson interposed hast- 
ily, and weakly, “this is the gentleman 
you try to-morrow. And here is Mr. 
Wykes’s page three.” 

“And our duplicate—” 

“Ts in the franchise—neatly inserted by 
my own hands, judge.” — 

“And the franchise, sir—where’s our 
franchise?” nervously demanded the pres- 
ident of the B. & N. 

Dawson’s perplexed face turned crim- 


son. 

“To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, Mr. Durwin,” he replied faintly, 
“it?s in Mr. Martin’s inside pocket.” 

Mr. Martin grinned cheerfully, ducked 
his bullet head courteously, and tapped his 
well-developed right breast. 

“That’s where she is, gents,” he said, 
with an apologetic air; “safe an’ sound. 
But you oughtn’t to look at Mister Daw- 


son that way—he couldn’t help it. You 
see, gents, it’s like this: 

“Havin’ follered Mister Dawson when 
he first come here this evenin’—bein’ a 
leetle suspicious regardin’ some bizness of 
our own—I happens to git so close to that 
winder, there, that I couldn’t help hearin’ 
your very interestin’ conversation.” 

A strangling sound issued from the 
white whiskers of the president of the B. 
& N. The judge snorted an exclamation 
that wouldn’t have sounded well from the 
bench. Mr. Martin rubbed the point of 
his massive chin with the rim of his derby, 
and solemnly scrutinized the tasty decora- 
tions of the judge’s private study. 

“When Mister Dawson cut out fer th’ 
Linton,” continued Mr. Martin softly, “I 
hustled so’s to meet him there. After I’d 
accommodated him by liftin’ th’ docky- 
ment from th’ dinky ol’ safe—dead easy 
job, that was—an’ had seen him, in his 
office, shift them sheets, thinks I there’ll 
never be a better time fer askin’ th’ judge 
a leetle question that’s been puzzlin’ me 
considerable. 

“So, when Mister Dawson gives me th’ 
dockyment agin, to be put back in th’ 
dinky safe, I stows it in this pocket an’ de- 
livers my ultymatum. Mister Dawson 
kindly hands over th’ postal, seein’? how 
sensitive I am *bout strangers makin’ so 
free with my photygraffs, but he kicks on 
my comin’ here. But here I am judge, 
wantin’ to just ask you that one leetle 
question.” 

The judge wiped the perspiration from 
his bony forehead and moistened his dry 
lips with the wine. 

“And what’s your question, my man?” 
he asked. , 

Mr. Martin’s shifty eyes rested admir- 
ingly upon the decanter. 

“Mighty dry talkin’, judge,” he sug- 
gested, with a little cough. 

After the second glass he smacked his 
lips approvingly and wiped them with the 
back of a hairy hand. 

“It’s like this, judge,” he resumed, 
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cocking the bullet head to one side, and 
laying a thick forefinger across a broad 
palm. “There’s a certain feller named 
Greene that wants to offer some evidence 
to-morrow in a leetle case I’m interested 
in. Bein’ at th’ preliminary, you know 
what his evidence is. Mister Dawson tells 
me that ’cordin’ to some of his lawbooks 
that evidence is admissible, an’ ’cordin’ to 
some other books it ain’t. Now, judge, I 
just wants your honest, unbiased opinion 
on that leetle question of evidence, that’s 
all.” 

“Mr. Martin,” said the judge, thought- 
fully and judicially, his eyes riveted on 
the pallid features of the president of the 
B. & N., “after deep reflection and care- 
ful consideration I am of the opinion that 


in this particular case—in this particular 
case—the proposed testimony is clearly 
inadmissible.” 

“It don’t go; eh, judge?” 

“Not for a minute, Mr. Martin.” 

“Well, then,” said the grinning Mr. 
Martin, sidling toward the door, and tap- 
ping the bulging breast, “this does— 
right back to th’ dinky safe—an’ not a 
trace nor whisper of th’ job. An’ I goes, 
too—soon as that trial’s over—forgettin’ 
that interestin’ conversation I hears at 
that winder. Was pretty certain you'd 
hold that way, after careful consideration 
—as you said. Thanks, judge, fer your 
opinion. Just a leetle question of evi- 
dence—that was all. Good-night, gents, 
all.” 


EXIT THE WIG 


By Frederick Wallick 


T= division of history into centuries 
and decades is losing vogue. Broad- 
ly speaking, there have been but two 
crucial moments in the last eighteen cen- 
turies; one exploded in the form of 
gunpowder at Constantinople, the other 
boiled over in Mrs. Watt’s teapot. 

The one dislocated Medievalism. It an- 
nihilated the whole régime of chivalry, 
discouraged Troubadoric love songs, and 
put a masked highwayman on equal terms 
with a blue and silver knight. It fostered 
revolutions, hung kings, and encouraged 
the aspirations of emigrants toward the 
presidency. The divine equality of men 
became apparent ; if for a moment it was 
lost sight of, there was talk of bombs. 
Guy Fawkes founded the Anarchist 
Party, and was soon lamented as “the late 
Mr. Fawkes.”? Had he been a little earlier, 


there would have been two less volumes of 
history. 

It is said that we can grow accustomed 
to everything but hanging. I find that 
men adjusted themselves to gunpowder 
with admirable grace and candor, and even 
breathed a grateful “Now, thank Heaven, 
we can die in peace.” Suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, Mrs. Watt’s teapot 
boiled over. Mark you, the emphasis is 
on the over. Had it simply boiled like any 
well-mannered and reasonable pot, there 
might have been no Fulton, no steam, no 
topsyturvydom. Predestined or otherwise, 
it did boil over, and in so far as I can 
discover, Mrs. Watt has never apologized 
for her carelessness,—a breach of eti- 
quette, I should say, on the part of a 
mother whose son has been eulogized in 
every Second Reader since Caxton. 


Drawn by Frederick Wallick 


“americans,” said Mr. Bumpus, “Are Undoubtedly a Great People, but They Have no Cathedrals”’ 
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It was August, 1750. A sleepy after- 


noon sun shone peacefully on quiet village © 


and complacent Englishmen. The fields 
echoed the songs of harvesters; in the 
barns the flails beat a dusty rhythm. Here 
and there, a stream ran into a mill wheel, 
and ground out the winter’s bread. A 
mail coach, rattling along the highway, 
drowned the snores of two gentlemen in- 
side. ‘The village courthouse, with its 
guardroom solemnly lined with flintlocks, 
was the sole remnant of Constantinople. 
Suddenly, the tower clock struck four. 
Ten minutes later, Mrs. Watt’s pot boiled 
over. The boy James saw it, pondered, 
and then told the village green. In a trice 
the world was upside down. Every one 
tried boiling. -Some one took the coach 
horses from the shafts, and put them in- 
side; the coachman tied his horn on the 
front and blew it with a whistle-cord. The 
miller split the millwheel for kindling 
wood. Some sailors, hearing the excite- 
ment, cut down their rigging and went be- 
low to stoke. The one calamity occurred 


when a harvester caught his wig in a. 


threshing machine and was decapitated. 
The mourners said “this won’t do,” and 
buried their wigs with the body. 

To any thoroughly sensitive historian 
the survey of that chaos must be a bitter 
one. The dominant trait in an English- 
man’s character is his reverence for his 
father’s way of doing things. His educa- 
tion began with an instilled pity for those 
prehistoric Londoners, who, returning one 
night from a war in Kent-land, found 
“Vittorium” crossed off the signpost and 
its new name written thereon. He has been 
fed on monuments and parchments until 
his veneration is become monstrous. Pic- 
ture then, if you can, the magnificent 
pathos attending the exit of so personal a 
tradition as a wig! 

It is disheartening to trace its death 
trail. After the pot boiled, the harvesting 
pall-bearers were, as we have said, the first 
to do it dishonor. Later the villagers dis- 
covered that jig-dancing was somewhat 


easier with the wigs at home. Another 
decade and the receipts from pot-boiling 
machines kept Mr. Bumpus late at his bal- 
ance. sheet. Nodding sleepily over the 
page, his wig fell to the wet sheet and a 
month’s accounts were muddled. I search 
in vain for the exact moment when Royal- 
ty gave them up. Various authorities 
ascribe it to the intolerable combination 
of wigs and crowns; to the marked success . 
of hair restorers, or to the publication of 
the adage that the head that wears a wig 
lies monstrous uneasy. 

Laborers, villagers, bourgeois, poten- 
tates, the King himself—tis a sad pag- 
eant. 


There is a certain grim humor in the 
fact that what is known as “the Majesty 
of the Law” is still upheld by—a wig. 
A half-hour’s loitering in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields at luncheon time will convince you 
that a magistrate with a queue is monu- 
mental. The old Square is a bit of the 
‘“Fields”—a quadrangle of black bricks, 
pedigreed door-knockers and the stagnant 
logic of five generations—where live the 
great barristers and servants of His | 
Majesty’s Law Courts. They saunter 
back from the Benches in the Strand for 
a breath of ancestral wisdom. Round and 
round they walk, trailing their red cloaks 
and silently cursing the scratchiness of 
their head gear. The very atmosphere is 
imposing; one feels his infinite smallness 
and shudders at the remembrance of past 
crimes. In the score of times I have been 
there I have seen neither child, beggar or 
mongrel dog—a sharp contrast to the din 
of shouts, coster cries and yelps, which 
one can hear. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show is little more 
than an Annual Procession of Wigs. Mr. 
Bumpus, M. P., aspiring to greater 
heights, ascends the steps of the Gold 
Coach, conscious of two things—his for- 
tune and—his wig. Six plumed horses 
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canter down the Strand, to the huzzahs of 
shop-girls. 
“TI say, “Lisbeth,” whispers Sallie 
Waters on tip-toe, “which is ’e?” 
“Which is ’e? ’Im as ’as the wig.” 
“But they all ’as wigs.” 
“Well, I’m blowed, Sal—can’t ye see 
the gent inside wid de double-decker wig?” 


Some years ago, a certain Englishman 
'—I suspect Mr. Bumpus—returning from 
America, was asked his opinion of its peo- 
ple. “Americans,” said he, wrinkling a 
heavy brow, “Americans are undoubtedly 
a great people, but they have no cathe- 
drals.” It is a saying which is given pres- 
tige at all Anglo-American dinner parties, 
and follows directly upon the “appalling 
loss of life on your railways” argument. 
The truism is full of unappreciated hu- 
mor—humor so characteristically English 
* that it deserves to be ranked with I,amb’s 
“Elia” or Phil May’s Sketch Book as a 
classic. 

Permit a proposition. Suppose that— 
Chauncey Depew, we will say—in landing 
in Hoboken, were accosted by a newspaper 
reporter, who asked him his opinion of 
England. Suppose, after a slight hesita- 
tion, he replied: ‘England is a great 
country, but it has too many wigs!” 
Would you imply a criticism on the whole 
régime of British society? I should pre- 
fer to believe that it was a mere decoy in- 
tended solely for a bothersome reporter. 
Perhaps the reporter wore a wig himself ; 
perhaps it was slightly awry—there are a 
thousand perhapses which might have 
suggested the unadorned subject “Wigs.” 
What more natural, then, than that Mr. 
Depew should retort—“A great country, 
but too many wigs”? 

No one could think of ascribing to Mr. 
Bumpus such a piquant sense of humor. 
I am confident that he was so startled by 
the query, “What are your impressions of 
Americans?” and felt so keenly the neces- 


sity of an immediate reply that he was 
conjured into blurting out an observa- 
tion which any jack-a-napes might have 
made. To be sure, we have no cathedrals; 
neither have we any fogs, nor do we eat 
marmalade and tea for breakfast. It gives 
me infinite amusement to picture Mr. 
Bumpus an hour after he had made that 
telling assertion. Instead of smiling in a 
complacent sense of having out-Aristotled 
Aristotle, he spent a sleepless night won- 
dering what in the blank he had said to 
that blank reporter. 

We Americans will forgive Mr. Bum- 
pus, just as we forgive Mrs. Nation or 
Mr. Bryan, or that Dutch boy, who dis- 
covered a hole in the dyke, and put his 
finger in till morning—in fact, any one 
whose greatness is thrust upon him una- 
wares. But I must defend the sarcasm 
that we are quite adrift from our ances- 
tors and viciously contented in our lack 
of cathedrals. The argument takes a neg- 
ative form. It disclaims relish in a pot- 
pourri of Sir Christopher Wren and the 
“tu’penny tube’, of steam shirt washing 
in Shelley’s front parlor, of wigs in a 
motor-car. ; 

Old-worldness in London has a tinge of 
the Pyramids about it; half the transient . 
hotels of Bloomsbury owe their success to 
mummies. “Miss Penny, 13 Montague 
Street, five minutes from the British Mu- 
seum,” thrives on the Elgin Marbles, the 
Rosetta Stone and hieroglyphics of Ashm- 
bani-pal. I made the uncomfortable dis- 
covery the other day that I am living 
within a hundred yards of a Great 
Plague Burial Ground. At the time, I was 
reading ‘“‘Pepys”, and happened upon 
this, “It-discomforteth me greatly to see 
by the Bill that the Plague hath increased 
in Kensington, so that four hundred died 
there last week. There are tales of those 
who, .infected themselves, do sit in the 
windows and breathe on those who are 
well.” My dreams are filled neither with 
@ yearning after the picturesqueness of 
Mr. Pepys’ age, nor yet with regret at the 
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destruction of all these quaintly fashioned 
(but plague infected) houses which made 
the “‘citye faire to looke upon.” The love 
of timbered fronts and oak paneling 
bows, with what grace it can muster, to 
hygiene. Before I turn to slumber, I am 
inclined to light my candle and read the 
label on my antiseptic tooth-wash. 

What a cry there is about the cracking 


of Saint Paul’s, and righteously. Let us— 


stop just this side of shaking our ances- 
tors out of their tombs. Will you mock 
their repose by the rumbling of under- 
ground trains? And my good Mr. Bum- 
pus, you must have been lecturing on the 
lack of American cathedrals the day you 
permitted those subterranean demons to 
stop at the “Mansion House”! 

Saint Paul’s, the Bank of England, and 
the Lord Mayor’s Shop—they are all at 
the very top of the stairs! 

Come some morning, O observant Sir, 
and we shall see enough of tortured Lon- 
don to make you writhe—Chelsea, Blooms- 
bury, the City—where you will. Where is 
your vaunted British sense of proportion 
in surrounding John Ruskin by yellow 
boarding-houses with imitation oak doors? 
- Mrs. Siddons—did she take in lodgers in 
her day—the place is full now! They are 
selling pink ha’penny newspapers in the 
Old Curiosity Shop, and the proprietor 
hardly knows who Dickens was! 

Will you agree to Covent Garden—on a 
market day, perhaps? We must prepare 
ourselves with a little history and a glance 
through “Pepys”; not that it will locate 
the last century—heaven only knows how 
deep it is under potatoes and California 
peaches !—but it will soothe you to find 
yourself in an atmosphere—a veritable 
storm—of wigs! I can count no less than 
a dozen shops where they hang (you will 
observe the humor, Sir); Cceur-de-Lion, 
Elizabeth, Louis Quatorze, Napoleon, 
Beau Brummel, Siegfried (not many; 
there is a general feeling against Berlin!), 
The Prince of Monaco, South Sea Island- 
er, Sitting Bull, and over all the embla- 


zoned name of “Clarkson, Perruquier to 
His Majesty the King, Fancy Dress Balls 
a Specialty !” 

Some two hundred years ago Sir Sam- 
uel took the same walk, and happening in 
Drury Lane “saw pretty Nelly Gwynn 
standing at her lodging in her smock 
sleeves and bodice, looking upon me. She 
seemed a mighty pretty creature.” 

Sir, if you will but gaze, you, too, will 
see smock sleeves and a score of flower 
girls. Unfortunately the dainty “Who'll 
buy my lavender, sweet lavender,” has 
been changed to a nasal “Vi’lets, penny a 
bunch.” 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, Peter Pindar, even 
Sheridan, are being fried and grilled upon 
in little Queen Street. There is no spot in 
London more savory of powder and snuff 
—and mutton shops! 

Enough, Sir?—we’ll finish then in 
Saint Martin’s Lane. It is just as con- 
spicuously Reynolds Lane, for at the bot- 
tom is the National Gallery, the Academy 
is not far off, and here on our left is his 
very house. Number— Good heavens, Sir, 
what’s this !—“‘Site of the New Coliseum 
—Hippodrome Sports, Wrestling Tour- 
naments”—Zounds! Sir, can you stand 
by and see them drive over the First Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy! 

T have read the work of one loyal Eng- 
lishman who alleviated his suffering by 
conjuring. “Stand, if you will, in Hun- 
ter Street (it is the one with the yellow 
boarding-houses and Ruskinian atmos- 
phere) and watch the silhouetted towers 
of Saint Pancras Station. In the twilight 
gloom they are mountainous crags, and 
the rumble of trains is but the mountain 
thunder.” I tried the experiment, and just 
as I began to recognize the crags, and 
hear the thunder, and put up my um- 
brella, a blaze of light shot across my 
vision, “Try one of the Fifty-seven Va- 
rieties.” Crags, thunder, my temper were 
dashed beyond recovery. 

There is an old saying that “ London is 
London” (author unknown, most prob- 
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ably Mr. Bumpus). It has certain traits— 
national, international, domestic—which 
are as firmly rooted as the Bank. The day 
will never come when an Englishman will 
leave his tea-basket behind. He will take it 
not only to Paris and Monte Carlo, but he 
will spread it among the cherry blossoms 
in Japan, and drink the “black stuff” in 
open defiance of the law and ignorant the 
while, that it is- what Japan couldn’t 
stand, and so sent to Lipton & Co. 

The day will never come when he will 
relish a joke, “just hot.” English humor 
—like English bread—is always cold. 

And, my good friend, never speak to 
him about tea and marmalade for break- 
fast. Of course, it’s an awful mixture of 
Japan and Spain; but then you must re- 
member that there is an Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. And Spain? Well, “we must have 
colonies.” 

Mr. Bumpus, I fear, will take this as a 
personal affair, and disclaim every con- 


nection between cathedrals and wigs. We 
must overlook his irritation,—philosophers 
are sometimes so dense. It is well-nigh im- 
possible for a relationship to be closer; not 
only do they belong to the same family, 
but they can’t get along without each 
other. Mark this, Mr. Bumpus, that those 
dusty old builders designed their cathe- 
drals especially for wigs, and wore wigs 
while they were doing it! Do you suppose 
they ever would have built them, had they 
expected an American tube system to 
shake them to bits? And pray remember 
this—that there are wigs and wigs (we 
are stealing a march on Mr. Bumpus’ hu- 
mor) and that the substitution of modern 
French créations, which are caused by 
“tubes”, for the powdered and curled af- 
fairs of our grandfathers, is but another 
proof of your insanity. 

As you say, Mr. Bumpus, we have no 
cathedrals. Hence, being humorists and 
philosophers, we have no wigs! 


THE THOUGHT OF HER 
By Theodosia Garrison 


iB lar thought of her is like the sudden trill 
Of the first bird-note when the noon is still 
And all the closed, hushed blooms of earth awake, 
Glad-hearted for the one glad singer’s sake, 
Flushed into fragrant living by his will. 


Like some sweet thing that comes unbid to fill 
The emptiness of useless days and ill, 
Grateful as dreamless sleep to hearts that ache— 
The thought of her. 


Like some strange draft the old gods might distil 
To make their heroes great of heart and skill, 
So, even I the draft celestial take, 
Yea, even I the loftier heights may make, 
Feeling like wine through all my pulses thrill 
The thought of her. 


SPRING PLAYS AND THE SEASON’S END 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HE dramatic season just closing 
may not have been wholly as bril- 
liant as might have been expected, 

yet it has brought in rapid succession a 
most varied range; failures of weak plays 
that have scarcely survived a fortnight 
have not added to the fulness of the box- 
office sheet, yet when the time comes for a 
summary of the year’s work, there will be 
much to reckon with of vital interest and 
true worth. Our stage is training well, 
though its judgment may not always be 
unfailing; the capabilities are vastly be- 
yond the opportunities, and the managers 
are realizing this; during the spring en- 
gagements they have placed before the 
public a series of problems and they have 
seen that the public will stand for expres- 
sion above that of the average musical 
farce. 

It is dubious whether hypnotism as a 
theme for the stage, however, is practical 
in any other than an indirect way. The 
make-believe becomes too evident, and the 
transition to insensibility too sudden to 
raise other than a laugh on the part of the 
spectator. Yet this does not mean that il- 
lusive forces can not be made to tell in 
practicable situations. The ghost in 
“Hamlet” is taken seriously, though it be 
but an unwieldy way of showing what is 
passing through the Dane’s mind. The 
incongruity in “The Ruling Power,” 
apart from its unsatisfactory construc- 
tion, lay in the ease with which psychic 
power overshadowed individualit y—where, 
at best, in actual instances, it takes more 
than the laying on of hands to pit force 
against force. The play carried on the 
face of it the stamp of being made to or- 
der, where the Christian Science idea of 
love was artificially mingled with the prin- 


ciple of mind over matter. The motive was 
human enough in that a doctor, through 
his hypnotic skill, destroys a husband’s 
love for his wife, but is finally outdone by 
the greatness of the wife’s love—but an 
ordinary-looking physician is not a com- 
manding Svengali, and despite the ear- 
nestness of Vincent Serrano, his eagle-eye 
failed to draw. Katherine Kennedy, her- 
self a Christian Scientist, was the sudden 
star upon the horizon, her first appearance 
upon any stage. She has an amount of 
temperament, but lacks the knowledge of 
the craft. If her idea was for propagan- 
dism, the art deserves a fairer recognition; 
if for art, her training should have longer 
tenure. Orrin Johnson, as the husband, 
showed cleverness that has struggled 
through the season in a series of experi- 
ments. 

As a play, “Ajax” proved that there is 


_ life in Sophocles yet—enough to hold the 


attention of a modern audience. The 
training Miss Barrows gave her New York 
Greeks, and the national enthusiasm of the 
actors, resulted in a seriousness that did 
much to counteract Greek conventions. 
Sophocles was a reformer in his day, both 
as regards the number of his actors, and 
the use of scenery, but what such a per- 
formance emphasized was the difference 
between the fixed passion of the Greeks, 
typical of particular emotions, and the 
passing feeling that relies on shade and 
expression. The remorse of Ajax is more 
an abstraction than it is individual; the 
fatalistic influence is the age ruling the 
dramatist, as ecclesiasticism held back the 
almost unfettered individualism of Every- 
man. The religious implications in both 
reveal the evolution of human self in its 
relation toward the infinite: there is no 
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sympathy for the type Ajax, yet there is 
for Teucer pleading for the burial rights 
of the dead; there is the heart-ache for 
Everyman that abates somewhat during 
the falling away of the abstractions at the 
grave. Archaically, the Greek Chorus is 
not of as much interest for the drama as 
it is for the opera, yet the interest therein 
lies in how such artificiality was finally 
overcome and what took its place. Is such 
excrescence for the stage? you ask— 
shouldthe archaic be shown elsewhere than 
between covers? Inasmuch as it reveals 
more clearly than description could do, 
that from early times the drama has been 
written to be acted, it has its legitimate 
use upon the stage. Too much of the kind 
might tire, but the legacy of the past is 
great, and some of it too vital to be lost 
to succeeding generations. So it is that 
we welcome worthy revivals, as survivals 
of a past greatness. 

And this brings me to a play that has 
held the stage for more than fifty years. 
Since its first presentation in 1852, La 
Dame aur Camélias has gathered around 
it traditions that have passed through 
many generations, and even now govern 
opinion. Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting performances of this play was 
given by Duse in 1897; it was her first 
visit to Paris, at the instigation of Bern- 
hardt, who was somewhat piqued at the 
rising power of the Italian star. But as 
she sat in her box, the divine Sarah was 
more than satisfied over Camille’s evident 
discomfiture, and the acting was not what 
had been expected, though it gained Sar- 
cey’s recognition. Since that evening Duse 
has been viewed differently by the French 
public, but one remark of Sarcey’s strikes 
me, and it is worth quoting: 

“TI have seen many Marguerite Gau- 
tiers in my life,” he writes. “All of them 
could be put in two classes, which two 
actresses have typified. The first is ex- 
actly the kind of woman that Alexandre 
Dumas himself had in mind—the heedless, 
impertinent spendthrift courtesan, whom 
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love strikes one day, but who remains, 
nevertheless, to the last breath a courte- 
san. This is the type that Mme. Doche 
impersonated, and she impressed it so pro- 
foundly in our minds that even now, after 
forty years, I still see her. As for the 
other, it is Mme. Sarah Bernhardt who 
represents it. Her Marguerite Gautier is 
also a courtesan. But she is an Imperia of 
superior nature, agitated and feverish, no 
doubt, but capable of kindness and tender- 
ness, and enveloped by a perfume of 
poetry. When true love lays hold of her, 
she becomes transformed, idealized. Of 
the two manners it is evidently Sarah’s 
which comes closest to great art.” 
Reading through Sarcey, I am léd to 
believe that Miss Anglin has either con- 
sciously or unconsciously infused Camille 
with some of the Duse languor, while Miss 
Harned has had always in mind the Du- 
mas courtesan, how ever artificially she 
may have reveaJed it. Following the text 
of the play, the first act undoubtedly 
should be given with the high accentua- 
tion of excessive freedom that is keyed al- 
most to the note of the petit souper Baron 
Chevrial gives to Rosa Guerin in “A 
Parisian Romance,” or that Mme. Wiehe 
depicted in her Souper d’Adiew. It is 
toward the end of the first act that Ca- 
mille awakens, and whatsoever is good 
in her arouses itself. Armand has not 
thrust himself upon her these two years 
past because he would not take advan- 
tage of the liberty—the import of this 
dawns upon Camille slowly—Miss Anglin 
showed it with consummate skill—subtile, 
keen, quiet, refined—too refined and sub- 
dued at first to make her scene with M. 
Duval entirely justifiable. Miss Anglin’s 
Camille revealed the deep love, the intense 
passion—a nature that through conscious- 
ness of its worthless position, emphasizes 
by movement and expression, the determi- 
nation that makes her more than the 
courtesan; her sacrifice shows the latent 
strength. In Miss Anglin’s Camille there 
was a tone of resignation to the truth that 
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one must abide by the consequences of the 
past. With all the licenses she accepted to 
the end, this courtesan of Dumas was a 
woman saddened, yet ennobled—spread- 
ing around her the atmosphere of the 
deepest realization. As to Miss Anglin’s 
acting, it was, as it nearly always is, care- 
ful, sympathetic, poetic. The scene with 
M. Duval was well shaded from the first 
grasp of what was really asked of her, to 
that parting moment with Armand, which 
requires the quiet torture, rather than the 
uncontrollable ranting of Miss Harned. 
In the scene where Armand denounces her, 
she missed fire in a lack of the broken 
spirit and the wavering will, and her 
death scene was too studied in its sim- 
plicity to carry one away from the fact 
that it was art. On the whole, Miss An- 
glin’s Camille may be said to have much 
in it that is good, yet in no way can it be 
said to be spontaneous; it holds, but it 
does not always carry. Mr. Miller’s Ar- 
" mand was too mature, but earnest—and 
Bruce McRae as De Varville, proved him- 
self more a laird, to judge by his accent. 

Miss Harned was thoroughly theatri- 
cal; her passion was of the violent kind 
that tries to whip sympathy into shape. 
Camille’s feeling should grow from scene 
to scene; her temperament is subtile, as 
well as passionate. But Miss Harned was 
almost gross in her evident attempt to 
show the struggle between the woman and 
the courtesan. She looked the part more 
than Miss Anglin, who wore a dark wig; 
but she was not convincing, though as a 
whole her atmosphere was in better accord 
with the spirit of the play. Her Hi- 
bernian brogue was annoying, and her 
make-up too chalky to seem natural. 

It is in the essentially weak character- 
ization of “Iris” that Miss Harned exer- 
cises her best qualities. This play of 
Pinero’s is so wonderfully written that the 
dialogue becomes real conversation. But 


the dramatist is intent upon portraying a . 


type, and he follows it to the end, regard- 
less of the effect, ruthlessly dragging a 


woman into darkness, though it is not the 
inevitable that makes him do so. The es- 
sential difference between Camille and Iris 
is not so much in circumstance as it is in 
nature, for love awakens the one, and only 
aggravates the weakness in the other. 

A black veil is drawn before the sun, 
and the spirit is overweighted in a differ- 
ent manner than in “Iris,”? with Ibsen’s 
moral pessimism. His three typal women 
have been shown recently,—Hedda, Nora, 
and Rebecca West,—and of them all, Re- 
becca stings the fiber with repulsive dis- 
gust. ‘Ibsen has rarely shown such in- 
timate interest in the development of 
passion,” writes one, but it is the passion 
of the lowest round—not weakness but 
thirst. Rebecca’s ruinous love for Rosmer 
—the scandal—and the final death of the 
two—this is but torturous dissection. 
There is purpose in “The Doll’s House,” 
there is interest in Hedda’s wild longing 
to control destiny—there is naught but 
depression in the morbidness of “ Rosmers- 
holm.” The ill-fated Century Players, 
under Mr. Rosenfeld, attempted this play, 
with the sinuous Florence Kahn as Re- 
becca. Earnestness is no excuse for lack 
of comprehension. Ibsen is so devoid of 
embellishment that badly portrayed, he 
rebounds in accusation. “The Doll’s 
House” has been made a farce once this 
season, with its self-complacent giggle 
that formed the deepest psychological mo- 
ment. Miss Kahn lisped in intellectual 
comprehension and forgot her lines; Wil- 
liam Morris, as Rosmer, was prosaically 
uncertain, and only the Kroll of Roberts 
gave the nervous aggressiveness that 
might be said to accord somewhat with the 
Tbsen intent. 

That period of Ibsen’s dramatic career, 
marked by his plays with broad social 
aims, finds no better example than in “The 
Pillars of Society”—one of the Norwe- 
gian’s most normal dramas, since it does 
hint at regeneration, and gives a bright 
sky-line after the fearful storm. Accord- 
ing to his method, the play is over when 
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the play begins, and you witness the re- 
sults unraveled, along with retrospective 
narrative. 

The acting in “The Pillars of Society” 
might have been more effective had Mr. 
Lackaye known his part and controlled 
his nervous self. The free healthiness of 
Lona was played with spirit by Miss 
Olive Oliver, while Miss Oaker as Dina, 
though earnest, still showed her unfortu- 
nate tendency to round her words with a 
quivering ebb and flow of sound. The 
play as a whole was far better than the 
distracting “Rosmersholm.” 

As a dramatic artist, Ibsen might come 
to America and give lessons. It could be 
said of Horace B. Fry that had he written 
nothing more than the tragic “Little 
Italy” his name would ever have been 
spoken of in rare epithets of praise, but 
his recent production of “ Love’s Pilgrim- 
age” brings regret rather than further 
commendation. And truly, the patchwork 
in this venture, said to have been written 
especially for the exploiting of the talents 
of Miss Carlotta Nillson, can only be 
equaled in silliness by “The Triumph of 
Love.” The action leaps from Tasmania 
to Staten Island, and deals with a prisoner 
who falls in love with the daughter of the 
Governor of the jail, and who, through 
her, escapes to America, vowing faith and 
all that. 

The dialogue talks, and the characters 
are thrown upon the screen in seeming dis- 
regard of necessity. Miss Nillson, how- 
ever, deserves warm praise; she lent to the 
play the little power it had, and held the 
audience after the second act. It was in 
the supreme moment of recognition of her 
husband that the actress rose to heights 
that stamp her emotional ability as it was 

. stamped as Mrs. Elvsted last fall. No 
word was spoken—it was only the gather- 
ing of power that burst into a convulsive 
admixture of hysterics and tears. A man- 
ager would do well to bring Miss Nillson 
under the influence of a well-drilled com- 
pany and a good play. Her ability should 


not be used to form the one pleasant fea- 
ture in “The Triumph of Love,” nor to 
act as the revivifying oxygen in the last 
agonies of ““Love’s Pilgrimage.” She has 
certain mannerisms that a season’s train- 
ing will modify—she has rare qualities 
that will place her high in the ranks. 

Shall we say that the Bible anticipated 
Wright Lorimer by many years, or that 
Lorimer has intentionally dramatized a 
great part of I Samuel in his “The Shep- 
herd King?” In the midst of elaborate 
scenery and clever spectacular, he unfolds 
the rise of David, and the gradual undo- 
ing of Saul, stressing a love episode with 
Michal ; Goliath is heard through a mega- 
phone, and Jonathan figures as an agree- 
able friend. David could have been made 
ridiculous as any ideal personage can be 
made on the stage, but Mr. Lorimer has 
carried him through four acts, with a 
quiet dignity that is to his credit. His 
play strikes one as being too much a nar- 
rative to be a drama, and for that reason 
he is led into pitfalls that result in abomi- 
nable construction. The counter element 
that seems as though, from time to time, 
it might fall upon some one who could be 
called a villain, never arrives; yet the 
series of pictures are threaded on love that 
is always looked for in a play, and with 
Miss Buckley as Michal, proves in this in- 
stance, to be agreeably done. 

With all this springtime seriousness at 
hand, the revival of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” is to be remembered, and despite the 
roughnesses, due likely to haste in prepa- 
ration, its realization by Mr. Greet’s com- 
pany was pleasing. One usually associates 
this drama with “The School for Scan- 
dal,” for they are representative comedies 
of well-nigh the same period. Reading 
the two plays, there is felt the intentional 
shallowness of the one and the human 
playfulness of the other. Sheridan frol- 
icked with a somewhat bitter intent, 
whereas Goldsmith framed a situation, 
humorous in itself, with a mellower funda- 
mental note. Kate Hardcastle has the girl 
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and the woman so well balanced that Miss 
Matthison found an agreeable réle, and 
one in perfect accord with her tempera- 
ment. There is warmth throughout this 
play where there is iciness in “The School 
-for Scandal.”” As Tony Lumpkin, Mr. 
Greet proved himself a successfully bois- 
terous booby, and his costume was red 
enough to give a glowing youthfulness to 
his figure. Perhaps he purposely over-ex- 
aggerated the part, but it outfocused the 
rest of the cast, and at times was sluggish 
in its attempted “cuteness.” 

We still have the farce with us, and 
Richard Harding Davis has written a 
good one for Collier. ‘The Dictator” is 
of clever plan; Mr. Davis knows the weak- 
nesses of the Central American republics 
well enough to have his fun with them, 
and he hitches them on to our nation’s 
weaknesses to make us see the fun too. To 
tell the story would be useless; you must 
follow Collier through three hours’ adven- 
tures in Porte Bafios, where he buys out 
the local army, starts a revolution, be- 
comes consul, and is finally rescued by the 
Oregon. Collier’s drollery is freely swung, 
and with Edward Abeles as a scared valet, 
and Lionel Barrymore as a clever wireless 
telegraph operator, there is no end of 
mirth for those who want it. 

On the other hand “Saucy Sally” is 
full of noise that has little meaning, and 
full of jokes that have had their day. The 
dramatist is the editor of the London 
Punch, and the “Saucy Sally” is a fig- 
ment ship used by Mr. Hawtry to deceive 
his wife and mother-in-law into the belief 
that he is a seaman. The lie leads him 
into all sorts of situations, but he is finally 
checked by the astute mother-in-law (well 
played by Miss Brough), and peace is re- 
stored. Next time Mr. Hawtry visits us, 
we hope he will bring us a better play, or 
else revive ““A Message From Mars” which 
scored for him a well-deserved success. 

Were one to be asked: what is the dra- 


matic surprise of the season, the answer 
would undoubtedly be “Candida,” for on 
December 8 it was given its initial per- 
formance, an experiment at that, and only 
on April 23 it was taken on the road, 
though it might have played longer to 
crowded houses; a handful of earnest act- 
ors and a good play—excellent training 
and enthusiastic audiences. 

Were one to be asked what play has run 
the longest, his attention would be called 
to “The Girl From Kay’s,” whose music 
has formed orchestral selections through 
the year, and has passed into the street 
whistle, along with “Babes in Toyland” 
and “The Yankee Consul.” 

Were one to be asked to riame a few of 
the notable performances, Mr. Greet and 
Miss Matthison, Mr. Robertson and Miss 
Elliott, Mr. Skinner and Miss Rehan, and 
Sir Henry Irving have added their quota 
to the list. ‘The Admirable Crichton,” 
“The Virginian,” and “Sweet Kitty Bel- 
lairs” have grown beyond the century 
mark, and the career of ‘ Raffles” was 
only cut short by Mr. Bellew’s share in 
the revival of “The Two Orphans.” “The 
County Chairman” sits the season 
through, while “The Secret of Polichi- 
nelle” is moving along Broadway endea- 
voring to meet the demand. 

We turn to sporadic productions of 
“Gypsy” and “Hedda Gabler,” of 
“Monna Vanna” and “The Hour Glass.” 
The Revolutionary War tendency of the 
early part of the season passed thence into 
the sectional pieces and the dramatized 
novels, and finally into the plays of great 
social and emotional stress. Pinero and 
Jones, Grundy and Marshall, Carton and 
Fitch, Shaw and Barrie, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan—this has been a 
season of varied assortment with no well- 
defined end in view; it has been uncertain, 
but withal it has shown promise, and audi- 
ences have been able to select from an al- 
most weekly advent of novelty. 
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LABOR’S DISHONOR 


HOW JOHN C. DRISCOLL THOUGHT FOR LABOR AND PLANNED 
FOR CAPITAL WHILE CHICAGO, DIVIDED AGAINST 


HERSELF, PAID HIS 


PRICE FOR PEACE 


By Jean Cowgill 


“Driscoll quits post!” 
There were other and bolder head- 
lines in the Chicago papers on the 
morning of the twenty-first of last April, 
but none that meant more to the commer- 
cialism of Chicago. Yet their meaning 
was simple. They were the blatant an- 
nouncement that John C. Driscoll had re- 
signed his position as secretary of the As- 
sociated Teaming Interests. 

Even now, half of Chicago does not 
know that such an organization as the 
Associated Teaming Interests is in exist- 
ence. That is not saying that the public 
should not know, but only that it doesn’t. 
The only citizens of Chicago who read the 
announcement with more than ordinary 
interest were the business men. As they 
read, they set their teeth together and 
wondered what the end would be. They 
knew that anything which concerns the 
Associated Teaming Interests has to do 
with the very life of the city. 

Such men as Harry Gordon Selfridge, 
managing partner of the vast Marshall 
Field retail store, and John G. Shedd, of 
the wholesale department; Robert J. 
Thorne, of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany ; Leon Mandel, of Mandel Brothers ; 
Mark Morton, and W. C. Richey, men 
who keep pulsating the half wornout heart 
of Chicago’s commerce, read of John C. 
Driscoll’s resignation, and said to them- 
selves that it was the halter’s end of their 
business patience. These men know every 
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trick and turn of the city’s welfare—little 
enough it has been for the last few years! 
If Chicago should be threatened with 
commercial decay, if her great Board of 
Trade should become but a shadow of its 
former self, if her factories should seek 
other locations, if no outside capital 
should venture in to build new enterprises, 
if the municipality should become bank- 
rupt—as many say it now is—these busi- 
ness men would know where to place the 


‘blame. They have seen for some time the 


oncoming trouble, but they did not know 
how to check it. Two years ago they 


.made a determined effort to right con- 


ditions and the Associated Teaming In- 
terests was one of their defensive meas- 
ures. 

The foe against which they defended 
themselves was pitted in opposition solid- 
ly. It is an indomitable force—the force 
of organized labor. On one side, labor 
stood unbrokenly phalanxed; before it 
Chicago’s business men stood helpless and 
fearful. Labor, simple, unmassed, they 
had always known how to deal with—un- 
justly oftentimes, no doubt—but labor in 
the full realization of its brute strength 
and with practically no head, they could 
not understand. 

There is a deal of truth in the old 
homeopathic adage: ‘Like cures like.” 
There was only one thing for them to do— 
that was to meet organization with organ- 
ization. So they set about the getting 
together of various employers in more or 
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less solid organizations. The Associated 
Teaming Interests is one of many. It was 
the precursor of a death-battle. Pri- 
marily, it is an organization of employers ; 
secondarily, it is a banding together of 
men who employ teams in conducting 
their business. Article two, of the con- 
stitution reads thus: 


This Association is formed for the pro- 
motion and protection of the interests of 
team owners and employers of teams in all 
matters relating to the transportation of 
goods and materials in Cook County, Illi- 
nois, by horses or other animals. 


Special organization has always some 
definite purpose. In this case it was pro- 
tection against one particular branch of 
organized labor—the teamsters. The men 
who drive the wagons are the most formi- 
dable force in Chicago. They hold the 
business interests of the city in their 
hands. If the teamsters refuse to drive 
their wagons, what is to become of the 
commerce of the city? This, the business 
men knew and they made up their minds 
to meet phalanx with phalanx—to pit or- 
ganization against organization. Not 
that teamsters have always been unreason- 
able—the most conservative business man 
in the city will not tell you that—but they 
have been on occasions, and these occasions, 
the business men considered, had been fre- 
quent enough to be blamed chiefly for the 
city’s commercial unstability. They felt 
that if they could be assured of future 
immunity from difficulties with the team- 
sters, prosperity would come again. 

In July, 1902, the Associated Teaming 
Interests was organized. John C. Driscolk 
was made its secretary. He was selected 
for the position because, on more than one 
occasion, he had demonstrated that he 
possessed an almost unlimited influence 
over the teamsters. What gave him this 
power or what was its exact definition, the 
business men had not time to study out. 
They hoped that his influence was of suffi- 
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cient quantity and quality to insure peace 
while Chicago took a breath and tried to 
regain her old standing among attractive- 
ly prosperous cities. The teamsters were 
the key-note to the situation—the rest 
was all labor-unionized Chicago. Upon 
the rest, the men of business could look 
with placidity—if only the teamsters 
could be kept quiet. They were willing to 
pay for peace—scarcely any price was 
too large. They paid it uncomplainingly 
until last April. Then John C. Driscoll 
resigned. His resignation was demanded 
by the business men. It was their revolt 
against “‘Driscollism.”” Labor had egged 
on the revolt. 

For two years, John C. Driscoll was the 
complete master of the labor situation in 
Chicago. It is impossible that such a 
control should come to be without some 
very interesting and unprintable occur- 
rences. In any city that is dominated by 
organization, the daily press is pretty 
sure to be throttled. Chicago has been no 
exception. One-third of the truth was 
never printed concerning Driscoll and his 
rule. 

In all municipal history, there has been 
no more complete and subtile, single indi- 
vidual sway. He was a Conciliator—be- 
gun with a capital. He was the mediator 
between capital and labor. Labor wor- 
shiped him. It had reason to worship, 
he was faithful. Capital believed in him, 
he accomplished the things that he set out 
to accomplish. 

Plainer put, John C. Driscoll negoti- 
ated trade agreements between employers 
and trades-unions (call them ‘‘employés,” 
if you will) and personally settled strikes 
and small disputes without number. 
Sitting in his office one day, I heard him 
called up over the telephone to help quell 
five labor disturbances in different parts 
of the city. Besides these, two committees 
of laboring men came seeking his advice. 
He gave it cheerfully—it was good advice. 
I, an unprejudiced outsider, could see that. 
The committees went away satisfied. 
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Because of his actual services in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes, the men who 
make up the Associated Teaming Inter- 
ests proffered him the office of secretary. 
He held the position from the organiza- 
tion of the association, which was directly 
after the big freight handlers’ strike, 
when the loss each day for nine successive 
days was $1,000,000.00. Because he 
could control the teamsters, Driscoll set- 
tled that strike. Naturally the business 
men were grateful. Capital, as repre- 
sented by the employers, had to believe in 
him. His hold was mysterious—its scope 
was magnificent. Vaguely some men knew 
that the teamsters were a ruling majority 
in the arms of the octopus which crushed 
out Chicago’s business life, but its fingers 
they could not count. Even the shrewd- 
est man did not grasp the truth until John 
C. Driscoll showed them the method. So- 
called civilized humanity is in two classes 
—those who work and those who employ. 
Each has a level of its own—where it 
dwells. John C. Driscoll was on a level 
between—a little nearer labor than capi- 
tal. There is no denying the fact that 
mediators and conciliators are needed. 
Humanity needs a great carpentering to 
dovetail it together. Until it is dovetailed, 
democracy is somewhat farcical. Labor 
knows it—so does capital. Back of the 
exigencies of the moment, the economical 
causes for the reign of John C. Driscoll 
was a moral and progressive purpose. It 
is this, I think, which should be given its 
full share of publicity, along with exposé 
of corruption and the telling of conditions. 
The reasoning out of the thing is that no 
man is wholly bad and no happening can 
be entirely purposeless. Concerning the 
publicity which has been given to Chi- 
cago, her business men deplore both the 
condition and the publicity. While they 
deplored, they groped blindly for a way 
out. 

John C. Driscoll was a way out, a light 
in the darkness. In some way, Driscoll 
had become an addition to the small head 


of organized labor. He thought for labor 
and planned for capital. It was a good 
thing for both. Few men ever accom- 
plished such results. He was the most 
unique and cheerful servant of the people 
in the history of labor. 

Here are some of the things he did: 

He elected Carter H. Harrison to be 
mayor of Chicago in 1908. 

He forced the city to use only union 
coal when the miners of southern Illinois 
were battling for decent hours and condi- 
tions and thus enabled them to win. 

He settled the freight handlers’ strike 
and the laundry workers’ strike and the 
hotel employés’ strike. Each one of these 
did incalculable damage to the prosperity 
and the commercial reputation of the city. 

He virtually settled the traction strike. 

Both labor and capital realized his 
worth. What labor does not yet know and 
capital has but recently found out is that, 
while John C. Driscoll was conciliator and 
mediator, he was also instigator. Two- 
thirds of the time he settled strikes that he 
had been instrumental in causing. 


Il 


Driscollism had its beginnings with the 
teamsters. Gradually it spread into most 
of the other labor unions, but the team- 
sters were the mainstay. In a unionized 
city like Chicago, there is no such thing 
as a direct dealing of employé with em- 
ployer. Individual independence does not 
exist. Organization deals with organiza- 
tion. There ensues naturally a shifting of 
individual responsibilities and a conse- 
quent loss of individualism. The success- 
ful man of the day is not the man who 
knows individuals but the man who knows 
organizations. 

This is as true in politics as in labor. 
No matter by what means accomplished, 
control of organization is the thing. Usu- 
ally it is brought about by the control of 
a very limited number of men who, in 
turn, control the organization. 
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Here lay the sole success of John C. 
Driscoll. When he had iabor organiza- 
tions sufficiently under his thumb, he dove 
into politics. He was manipulating the 
machine while all the time politics was a 
forbidden topic in his dreary little Dear- 
born Street office. 

“I am a mediator between labor and 
employer,” he told me one day. ‘‘We do 
not discuss politics here. What has poli- 
tics to do with trouble between employers 
and their men?” 

There was an under-note of sarcasm in 
his voice but his subtlety was deep. When 
I made no response, he answered himself: 
“If I talked politics, was any longer a 
politician, the unions wouldn’t have faith 
in me. I’m not going to be a fool.” 

Yet I knew, as I sat there, that he had 
elected Carter H. Harrison in 1908. A 
newspaper man told me the story first. It 
was a tale he did not see fit to write. “TI 
don’t want to lose my head yet a while,” 
was the way he put it—whether his news- 
paper head or his physical head, he did 
not say. Then a city hall man told it 
and the two stories agreed. When John 
C. Driscoll, himself, told it, I believed the 
story. The only difference between them 
was as to the price paid. Driscoll said it, 
was much less than had the two others. 

Carter H. Harrison had been mayor of 
Chicago for six years. He wished to suc- 
ceed himself again. His first election was 
by an overwhelming Democratic majority. 
Some of that Democratic majority must 
have been Republican in politics. There 
are not so many Democrats in the city. 
Since then, the Republicans have been 
casting about for a man whose popularity 
would seem to stand some chance of as- 
suring his election. They thought they 
had found him in the person of Graeme 
Stewart, an ardent Republican, a growing 
up from the ranks of poverty, a repre- 
sentative and popular business man. 

Each election Carter Harrison’s ma- 
jority had grown less. It looked as if in 
1908 he could be defeated, especially since 


’ think of Harrison?’ 


there was a strong labor candidate in the 
field. Labor elected Mayor Harrison; if 
labor rallied to its own standard, it could 
not vote for Harrison. If enough votes 
were pulled away Harrison must inevita- 
bly fail of reélection. Labor cast about 


' for a popular man—having faith some- 


what in its own ability. It selected Clar- 
ence Darrow. He asserted his willingness 
to make the race. There was no doubt of 
his popularity or his fitness, even for a 
sacrifice. He is closely identified with la- 
bor; is the attorney for W. R. Hearst, 
and was a member of the arbitration com- 
mission which brought about a settlement 
of the great anthracite coal strike. He 
has served on many boards of arbitration, 
and enjoys the esteem of labor generally. 

The nomination of Darrow meant the 
defeat of Harrison. Every vote pulled 
away from the Democratic ticket meant a 
better fighting for Stewart. 

John C. Driscoll told me the story. Not 
an eyelash quivered when he told it. There 
was not a trace of boasting in his manner; 
it was to him an ordinary tale of an every- 
day occurrence. 

“Of course I elected Harrison. The 
way I did it was to get Darrow to with- 
draw. He would have polled about 40,000 
votes. As it was, the Democratic majority 
wasn’t 10,000. Cruice’’ (the labor candi- 
date, nominated after Darrow withdrew) 
“polled something like 12,000 altogether. 
It happened like this: a man in the city 
hall came to me—” 

‘“Who was the man?” 

‘‘Now that’s something I ain’t going to 
tell. He’s a man who needs the Demo- 
cratic administration in his business. If 
I told you his name you would know him 
fast enough. Well, he comes to me and 
says confidentially, ‘Driscoll what do you 
‘Harrison is all 
right,’ said I. ‘Do you think that he will 
be elected?’ ‘Hm,’ says I; ‘he ought 
to be” ‘Will he be?’ ‘Not if Darrow 
runs.’ ‘Can Darrow be induced to with- 
draw?’ ‘I don’t know; I think so.” ‘How 
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much?’ ‘Well, I want $5,000 for my- 
self, and it will take about fifty of my 
men. They will need about $4,000. Ive 
got to have the money before I leave this 
room—if Harrison is defeated I hand 
back my money; my men keep theirs. 
Unless I beat Stewart I don’t want a cent 
for myself.” He wrote out the check then 
and there. I got to work and Darrow 
wouldn’t run.” 

I mentioned the fact that Mr. Darrow 
is supposed to be a man of independence— 
a man who has often jeopardized his own 
interests by that very independence. How 
John C. Driscoll, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Teaming Interests, could have in- 
duced him to back down I could not see. 
So I told John C. Driscoll. 

“Induce nothing,” he said scornfully. 
“He had to withdraw. All the hold he’s 
got is with the coal miners. John Mitchell 
is the coal miners. John Mitchell told 
Clarence Darrow he mustn’t run. I made 
him do it; he was under obligations to 
me.”? 

SSHow?”? : 

“I got him what he wanted in the 
Southern Illinois coal strike. There wasn’t 
anything wrong in it. Do you know how 
those poor devils work down there? When 
I held up the city hall, I did the right and 
proper thing. Those men were on a strike 
for decent hours—for a chance to live like 
humans. The strike was about lost when 
Mitchell came to me. The trouble was 
the scab coal. Chicago was the market 
and it was being supplied with scab coal. 
They were burning it in the city pumping 
stations, in the city hall, everywhere. 
Well, I got my teamsters together and a 

_ committee of us went before the mayor 
and told him that no more scab coal was 


to be hauled. Every coal teamster in the. 


city is ‘union.? You can guess the influ- 
ences that went out to settle that strike. 
Mitchell was grateful. He couldn’t re- 
fuse when I asked him to tell Darrow to 
withdraw his name. Darrow couldn’t re- 
fuse to do what Mitchell asked, and there 


you are. The votes that would have gone 
to Darrow went to Harrison. I got my 
men out and worked, too. That’s the 
story.” 

Not fifty men in Chicago know the 
straight of the occurrence. Even Mr. 
Darrow’s best friends are still wondering. 
Some of them are bitterly disappointed 
friends, too. Daniel Cruice, whose name 
was placed on the ticket at the last minute, 
was one of these. 

“TI can’t understand it,” he told me 
then. “Darrow promised me faithfully 
that he would run. He hasn’t made any 
satisfactory explanation. I should hate 
to think he had been bought.” 

Carter H. Harrison is still mayor of 


Chicago. 
Hl 


The query arises as to the exact manner 
in which Driscoll secured control of his 
teamsters and having secured it, main- 
tained his peculiar and undisturbable as- 
cendancy. Driscollism has never been 
anything else but the teamsters—the coal 
teamsters, to narrow the satement down 
to actualities. His power grew with the 
organization. It set out to rule Chicago. 
Up to May first, the teamsters were su- 
preme. Now that both capital and labor 
are in revolt, there may be another story 
to tell before another year has passed. 
Whether Driscoll will still reign is prob- 
lematic. While the struggle is on, he 
smiles defiantly and tells the rest of labor 
and all of capital to go to the devil. He 
is content with his coal teamsters. Nor 
does he speak so certainly without reason. 
Albert Young is still his friend and part- 
ner. 

Here we have the first lieutenant of 
John C. Driscoll. At present, he is busi- 
ness agent for the coal teamsters. Before 
that he was national organizer for the 
teamsters. That is a much more lucrative 
and honorable office than business agent 
of one local union. Yet in April he re- 
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signed as national organizer and became 
business agent of the local. He did it be- 
cause John C. Driscoll told him to. The 
employers of Chicago were organizing too 
promptly and solidly for Driscoll to feel 
as secure of his ground as he had felt— 
unless Young were on that ground. So the 
old business agent resigned, and one Sun- 
day afternoon Young took his place. 

In a union, the business agent is the 
man of men. He visits the sick, is the in- 
termediary between union and employers, 
attends funerals, sees that sick benefits 
are promptly paid; incidentally, if he is a 
shrewd man, he manages the union. He 
can stir up @ dissension or quell it, as he 
sees fit. With Al Young for a partner, 
Driscoll has accomplished most of his won- 
derful results. 

When Al Young was a coal team- 
ster, Driscoll was a ward politician. It 
was there that he learned to control or- 
ganization. Other politicians said he was 
a great organizer. Also, he could make 
the right kind of a speech—he is by no 
means illiterate. At St. Ignatius’ college 
he and Mayor Harrison were classmates. 

“The mayor’s father was the greatest 
politician ever,” he said. ‘He took Carter 
out of Yale and sent him to St. Ignatius 
so as to make himself solid with a Catholic 
ward.” 

Ward politics did not turn out to be a 
particularly lucrative business. Driscoll 
was a railway clerk when labor began or- 
ganizing. He owns up frankly that he 
had no motive other than aggrandizement 
in becoming interested in the movement. 
“I saw a future in it, that’s all,”’ he said. 
“T was a railway clerk in those days on a 
measly salary of $55 a month. The only 
union that I could join was the railway 
clerks’. I took out a card in that. I have 
never been a member of any other union. 
At the same time it can not be said against 
me that I have never carried a card.” 

Six years ago the team drivers’ inter- 
national organization came into existence. 
It included both drivers and owners. In 


1898 Al Young organized the Chicago 
coal teamsters. He drove a wagon him- 
self and had the ability to hold men 
together. At that time, John C. Driscoll 
did not know there was such a man as Al- 
bert Young alive. Three years later 
Young was an officer in his union. He 
was also a delegate to the Team Drivers’ 
International. There were only one or 
two “local teamsters” organizations of 
any sort in Chicago. To-day there are 
forty-four. Every man that drives a 
wagon is “union.” If he isn’t, he comes 
in, or stays out of a job, or under six feet 
of earth. There is no possible refutation 
or softening of the fact. 

When Al Young was a delegate to 
the Team Drivers’ International, he 
pointed out a serious defect in their con- 
stitution. It was the clause relating to 
the membership of the team owners. He 
decided that the men who owned teams 
should be eradicated. The International 
did not quite see it that way, so in August, 
1901, Young and his Chicago coal team- 
sters seceded from the International. At 
that time his organization did not number 
five hundred men. He whipped them into 
line and went out organizing. 

Rare things happened that fall. It was 
almost any old method to get the drivers 
into the union. 

Most of the coal yards are on the 
north side of the city. The north branch 
of the Chicago River is what separates the 
two sides. Over the river are two bridges, 
one at Wells Street and one at Randolph. 

On Lincoln Avenue, extending for sev- 
eral blocks along the Northwestern tracks, 
is one of the largest yards. To it, their 
route from the heart of business Chicago 
lay most economically and conveniently 
across one of these bridges. 

Not far from the bridges there is a 
watering trough where the teamsters see 
to it that the thirst of their tired horses is 
quenched. Three-fourths of the coal 
teams pass over the bridge and are 
watered at the trough. 
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It was an important rallying place for 
the union. There were stationed the crea- 
tures known professionally as “sluggers.” 
Every man who wanted to drive his team, 
and who did not want to organize, was 
ruthlessly “‘beaten up.”” No one has been 
able to place the blame for the beatings, 
exactly. 

The non-union men were beaten. The 
union men laughed. 

This was in the fall. When November 
was the month in misty Chicago, John C. 
Driscoll, ward politician, ex-railway clerk 
and time-keeper on the drainage canal, 
made the acquaintance of Albert Young. 
It was an accidental meeting, but a cohe- 
sive partnership resulted. Driscoll saw 
possibilities. where Young was blind eyed. 
He told them to the teamster, when con- 
fidence had been established between them, 
he pried open the eyes that were blind. 

Since then Al Young and John C. 
Driscoll have been one in all matters per- 
taining to labor, save that Driscoll has 
been a little more. 


IV 


When the coal team owners were eradi- 
cated from the teamsters’ organization, 
they set about half-heartedly to organize 
their own interests. An idea was born in 
the mind of John C. Driscoll. Why not 
organize them solidly? Their struggling 
little association numbered only seven 
members and they were afraid to speak. 
Slugging and knockout drops were much 
too frequent in those days to be braved 
recklessly. The team owners did not know 
upon whose head the sword of vengeance 
might at any moment fall. They talked 
about a compact organization but they 
did nothing. Along came John C. Dris- 
coll, friend of Albert Young. “I will 
organize the team owners,” he said. 
“While Young organizes his teamsters, I 
will organize the owners. Between us we 
will be masters of the situation.” 

They played the game skilfully. Wher- 


ever Young got together a band of team- 
sters, there also, in a short time came 
Driscoll and organized the team owners. 
Sometimes a man was obstinate. He did 
not wish to become a member of any or- 
ganization. It was not democracy,—he 
was an American citizen—-Americanism is 
not to be coerced. Then it was that 
Young and Driscoll put their heads to- 
gether, and as sure as that man continued 
in the road of his perverseness, in a very 
short time he had a troublesome strike on 
his hands. ‘The man who settled it was 
always John C. Driscoll. Thus, he be- 
came Instigator as well as Mediator. 

Young and his teamsters grew—they 
are 2,000 strong to-day. So did Driscoll 
and his coal team owners. Between them, 
they manipulated the public, and John C. 
Driscoll began to wear an air of pros- 
perity that was not assumed. Everything 
they asked for, the coal teamsters got. 
For the matter of that, they asked only 
wages measurable with their toil, and their 
Sundays, which they had never had. It 
needed only John C. Driscoll’s forceful 
arguments to make the owners see the 
right of things—that when a man drives 
a team from six in the morning until six 
at night, $2.00 a day is none too much for 
a, driver of a single wagon, and that driv- 
ers of three and four horse wagons should 
be paid a wage scale in proportion. His 
influence grew. He rented a little office in 
the same Dearborn Street building where 
he has lately been sitting behind his desk 
as secretary of the Associated Teaming 
Interests. With an eye constantly on the 
look-out for circumstances favorable to 
both owners and teamsters, he became well- 
nigh indispensable to both. Finally he 
negotiated the trade agreement, which is 
still in force, between the teamsters and 
the owners. That was in January, 1902. 
To prove their gratitude, the owners made 
him the secretary of their organization at 
a salary of $1,500 a year. It was the big- 
gest salary he had ever earned. 

Falling in line with the coal teamsters 
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all the other teamsters organized. To-day 
there are forty-four local unions in the 
city. The truck teamsters, the garbage 
teamsters, the piano movers, every man 
that drives a wagon, all are “union.” Al 
Young became a power among them. 
He was elected to one office after another, 
and finally, in 1902, was president of the 
teamsters’ international organization. All 
the teamsters in Chicago were virtually 
under his control. 

John C. Driscoll kept up his good work 
as Mediator and Instigator. The coal 
teamsters trusted him utterly—they trust 
him to this day. 

“He was always for peace,” one of 
them told me. There was a simplicity and 
an honesty in the blind belief that would 
make any natural human throat choke a 
little. ‘You can’t say that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in keeping an agreement.” 

He does—wholly. For the union which 
is a contract-breaker, Driscoll has no use. 
It is opposed to his principles and to his 
business interests. 

In May, 1902, the agreement which 
Driscoll had negotiated went into effect. 
It has three more years to run. The most 
important thing it embodies are the wage 
scale, the arbitration clause and a curi- 
ously worded clause which reads thus: 

Article XII.—We further agree that 
we will do everything in our power to 
further the interests of members of the 
Coal Team Owners’ Association. 

When the agreement was first signed, 
the clause read differently : 

‘We, the coal teamsters, further agree 
that we will not work for any firm which 
does not belong to the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association.” 

This sounded like conspiracy. There 
were threats of prosecution. Then the 
price of coal went up, so the next Novem- 
ber the wording was changed. Probably 
the conspiracy was much more in seeming 
than in being. However that may be, 
various publications printed the story of 
the agreement as the sensational story of 
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a conspiracy between capital and labor to 
cheat the helpless public. Once the agree- 
ment was deliberately misquoted, much to 
the annoyance of both sides. 

As a matter of fact, the teamsters de- 
manded their rights because they had be- 
come intelligent enough to demand them, 
and the team owners granted their re- 
quests because the sheer brute strength of 
the union compelled them to see the jus- 
tice of those demands. To a degree, the 
question was one of heart and morals. 
John C. Driscoll saw this and said so. 
At that time his friendship for Al Young 
was looked upon as one of the best things 
possible for both capital and labor. 

Driscoll was for peace—“always for 
peace,” as the teamsters say of him now. 
From being conciliator for the coal team 
owners, he felt an ambition to be some- 
thing greater. <A board of arbitration 
was his next idea. By June he had its 
formation complete. This board was 
known as the Chicago Board of Arbitra- 
tion and settled some famous disputes— 
with Driscoll as mediator. It was pe- 
culiarly significant of affairs in the city 
at that time that the board contained no 
representative of labor, other than the 
teamsters. It was made up of seven men 
of business and seven teamsters. Some- 
thing of the strength of the commercial 
interest represented may be understood by 
a glance at the list of members. 

Harry G. Selfridge, manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., representing the dry 

stores. 

John S. Field, president of the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, representing the 
ice, stone, lime and cement interests. 

Henry B. Steele, president of Steele- 
Wedeles Company, representing the 
wholesale grocers and kindred lines. 

Arthur Dixon, president of the Arthur 
Dixon Transfer Company, representing 
the transfer companies. 

S. T. Edwards, president of S. W. Ed- 
wards & Sons, representing the board of 
trade and the hay, grain and feed dealers. 
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Frank H. Hebard, president of Heb- 
ard’s Express and Van Company, repre- 
senting express and general delivery own- 
ers. 
F. G. Hartwell, president of the F. G. 
Hartwell Coal Company, representing the 
coal team owners. 

The teamsters are: 

Albert Young, president of the Team- 
sters’ National Union of America. 

James B. Barry, secretary of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council. 

Frank H. Ray, business agent of the 
Commission Teamsters’ Union. 

Thomas L. Hughes, business agent 
Stone, Lime and Cement Teamsters. 

Milton Booth, secretary and treasurer 
Coal Teamsters’ Union. 

William McNabb, vice-president Hack, 
Cab and Coupe Drivers’ Union. 

Charles G. Sagerstrom, secretary of 
Local No. 2, Teamsters’ National Union 
of America. 

The name of Driscoll, himself, does not 
appear on the list. He was content to be 
mediator. The 250,000 other union men 
and women in the city did not think it 
odd that they had no place on the board. 
Driscollism was in all places and among 
all unions. With his coal teamsters and 
the other teamsters to back him, John C. 
Driscoll waited for an event which he had 
been able of a certainty to prophesy. 

It came July 7, 1902—a general strike 
of all freight-handlers—called on all rail- 
roads. Nota pound of freight was moved 
in a freight-house in the city. Fruit 
rotted, poultry died, vegetables decayed, 
firms could not deliver their goods, the 
business of the city was at a standstill. 
Chicago’s business men looked in vain for 
a relief from their threatened bankruptcy. 
Al Young was out of the city, so his 
influence was not felt among his teamsters. 
Individual men struck out of sympathy 
with the strikers. The railroads refused 
to talk to the committees appointed by the 
strikers—they went from one office to an- 
other until they were weary and found no 


one to listen. It was a chaos that only 
John C. Driscoll could set in order. He 
was not too hasty. There would not have 
been so much glory—nor did he proffer 
his services—he waited until he was in 
demand. Then he telegraphed for Al 
Young—a thing he might have done in 
the very beginning. Young came home 
at once. He commanded the teamsters to 
resume work. He insisted that they keep 
inviolate the agreement they had signed 
only a few months before. On the night 
of July 16th, between midnight and morn- 
ing, a vast quantity of freight was moved 
and the strike was broken, but not until it 
had done damage to the business reputa- 
tion of Chicago, from which she has not 
recovered even yet. 

The next great strike was that of the 
street car employés, who went out in Feb- 
ruary of last year. Arbitration was re- 
quested by the company and refused by 
the union. Driscoll’s teamsters were used 
with telling effect. They backed up the 
request of the street car company and the 
men receded from their position. Some of 
the benefits they had asked were granted 
by the company. One was the “little 
glass house” to protect the motorman 
from the weather. Before the fact was-so 
vigorously advertised, motormen worked 
for twelve hours a day during the winter 
months, exposed to the rigors of Chicago’s 
climate, which is not mild, to say the least. 

By this time John C. Driscoll was so 
securely entrenched in the soul of labor 
and in the heart of capital that it did not 
look as if anything he could do would 
ever depose him. In all ways he made 
himself dear to labor. He went to all 
their funerals, when they wept, he wept, 
when they laughed, he laughed. He 
played with their children and listened to 
their troubles. Besides, he was ‘for 
peace”—wives knew it, husbands knew it 
—they trusted him infinitely. Strike after 
strike was settled without a meeting of the 
board. Always he used the teamsters as 
a weapon. With Al Young for a part- 
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ner he could control Chicago. The busi- 
ness men began to look around for some- 
thing which might give him a wider 
sphere of usefulness. They organized 
the Associated Teaming Interests and 
made him secretary under a two years’ 
contract, which does not expire until next 
August. 

There was still another reason back of 
its organization. The coal team owners 
and the coal teamsters, with John C. Dris- 
coll as Mediator, worked together in such 
complete harmony that the other teaming 
interests in the city were suffering. Vari- 
ous organizations of men who were vitally 
interested in teaming, sprang into life. 
When the van teamsters became aggres- 
sive, the van team owners organized, and 
so with commission team owners, the ice 
dealers, the piano movers, and the Chi- 
cago Team Owners’ Association. The last 
deals with the truck teamsters, which is, 
numerically, the strongest organization 
of teamsters but actually weakest. Last 
to organize was the Safe and Furniture 
Association. 

All this was defense. Chicago was, and 
is, a city divided against herself. There 
was a central organization of labor, known 
as the Chicago Federation of Labor; why 
should there not be some central organiza- 
tion of men interested in teaming? Not 
representative of any one interest is the 
Teaming Interests but representative of 
all. This the unions have yet to learn. 
So far they have dealt unquestioningly 
with their respective employers and have 
declined to see what the Associated Team- 
ing Interests has to do with any one of 
them since it is only with individual em- 
ployers’ organizations that trade agree- 
ments are negotiated. 

While Driscoll’s influence grew he 
prospered accordingly. His salary as sec- 
retary of The Associated Teaming Inter- 
ests was $6,500.00 a year. This, with the 
$1,500.00 he received from the Coal Team 
Owners, was not bad for a man who had 
never made more than $55.00 a month. 


He enjoyed his prosperity to the limit. 
His grasp on labor and capital grew more 
certain and more fearless at the same time. 
He branched out extensively in all direc- 
tions ; he desired to know the interior work- 
ings of all unions. As he grew more fear- 
less, he became less cautious. It got to be 
a well-known fact that in all locals there 
were paid Driscoll spies—in all locals 
where a traitor could be found, that is. 
Certain men in the ranks of labor began to 
see that whenever Driscoll wanted to find 
anything out he found it out, regardless 
of cost. 

Then employers began to laugh with 
each other over the money they had paid 
Driscoll to keep his teamsters quiet. They 
said it was cheaper to pay under cover 
than to fight in the open. They continued 
to pay; Driscoll flourished—he was still 
Mediator and Conciliator. 

V 

There probably had never been an hon- 
est election in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor until John C. Driscoll took a hand 
in a contest. That was in the election held 
in January, 1908, when the man who is 
still president, William G. Shard, was 
elected. The honesty was Driscollism, and 
quite accidental. 

For some time, Driscoll had been felt 
in the affairs of the Federation, which is 
the central organization of labor in Chi- 
cago. It is a body made up of delegates 
from all the trades unions in the city, 
and has never been anything but a polit- 
ical organization. Dissensions were fre- 
quent—all the affairs were in the hands of 
a corrupt few who used the Federation to 
further their own political interests. The 
only reason that the more decent of the 
labor unions send delegates to the Federa- 
tion at all is because it is a part of the 
American Federation of Labor, and they 
fear expulsion from the organization. 
Even at that, this year two unions have 
withdrawn their delegates, the coal team- 
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sters and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers. 

Instead of being an aid, it has cut the 
throat of organized labor in Chicago. 

Those dishonest elections were amusing 
in their boldness. It was high time in 
1903 that some one came to the rescue 
and freed the Federation from the control 
of M. B. Madden. Before that he had 
elected whom he pleased. Every one con- 
nected with the Federation knew it and 
they let him do it. There is much of this 
spirit in unionism—a sort of “stand-by- 
your-union-right-or-wrong spirit,” which 
does a great deal of harm. — 

To define Madden is difficult. He is the 
labor boss of Chicago. His union is the 
junior steam-fitters, though those that 
know say he has never been a real steam- 
fitter. On the city’s pay rolls he is classed 
as a “city vehicle inspector.” His business 
is saloon-keeping. In his little saloon, 
“The Oaks,” around the corner from 
Washington Street, on Fifth Avenue, 
honest laboring men say dire deeds have 
been planned. Labor reporters have told 
me that more sluggings have been schemed 
out in that saloon than in any other place 
in the city. That is saying a good deal— 
a deal of slugging has been done in Chi- 
cago. Be that as it may, Madden was the 
labor boss of bosses. He sat in his saloon 
and mapped out campaigns for the Fed- 
eration to follow. Like Driscoll, he pros- 
pered—in many and distinct ways. 

The following story aptly illustrates 
my meaning: 

An expert steam-fitter came to the city 
a stranger in search of work. Because he 
was skilful he felt no fear for his future. 

There was no work for him. He was not 
“union.” All the places he tried were 
“closed shops.” 

“You must join the union,” said the 
men who kept the shops. 

“TI do not want to join the union,” re- 
plied the steam-fitter. ‘I have always been 
able to hold my job; I am a first-class 
steam-fitter.” 


“You can not hold a job in this city 
unless you belong to the union.” 

To the union headquarters the steam- 
fitter went. 

Before you can become a member of the 
union you must pass the examination, 
they told him there. 

“That is easy,” said the steam-fitter, 
sure of his skill, and tried it. He failed. 
Three times he failed. The reason he 
could not guess. He had answered every 
question. 

Some one told him to see the boss of 
bosses. 

The steam-fitter himself told me this 
story. He is an American steam-fitter. He 
would not have gone to the boss if his 
money had not been about all gone. 

“Did you pay your hundred dollars?” 
said Madden. 

“There is no mention of it in the rules,” 
said the steam-fitter. 

“It costs a hundred dollars to pass the 
examination,” said the boss. 

“I have not the money.” 

“TI will loan it to you.” 

Back to the examining board with his 
hundred dollars went the steam-fitter— 
and passed the examination. 

This is by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. Because of their singleness, the in- 
dividual victims are helpless. An odd fea- 
ture of it is that to-day this steam-fitter is 
foreman over two of the men who were on 
the examining board that refused to pass 
him. 

But the steam-fitters meant little to 
Madden. He is a politician. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor was his stronghold. 
It was his stronghold because he controlled 
the executive board, and every one knows 
that the executive board is always where 
the power lies. With the board in his con- 
trol, he made believe to deliver labor votes 
to candidates for office. It was a bluff, of 
course, but it worked to his financial gain, 
so in the executive board he had too good 
a thing to lose. There was no use trying 
to defeat a Madden candidate for the ex- 
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ecutive board. Yet he didn’t pay so much 
attention to the board itself. The presi- 
dent was the man about whom he was most 
concerned always, for the president ap- 
points the judges and clerks of election. 
No matter who was elected to the execu- 
tive board, the judges and clerks counted 
in the Madden men. No man was a Mad- 
den candidate unless he could deliver votes 
to Madden—good, honest American votes. 
That was always the first question Mad- 
den asked a candidate for the executive 
board. ‘How many votes can you de- 
liver??? Union man after union man has 
told me this—it is so old a story with them 
that they do not think it even odd. 

Every six months there is an election of 
officers in the Federation of Labor. It is 
held in a hall on Adams Street—very near 
Dearborn, where John C. Driscoll’s office 
is. After the votes were all in, it was the 
custom for the judges and clerks of elec- 
tion to adjourn to the Sherman House, 
several blocks away, and then count in 
whom they pleased. 

A former judge of elections is respon- 
sible for this statement. He described the 
process minutely. 

So long as Madden did not bother him, 
John C. Driscoll was his good friend. But 
there came a time when Madden insulted 
Al Young. It was over some personal 
matter. Then he accused Young of vari- 
ous nefarious practices. Young retorted 
in kind, and a battle was on. So bitter 
did the feud become that Driscoll foresaw 
harm to his endeavors as conciliator—and 
that through the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

* Luck was with him. About this time 
there was an epoch-making event in the 
labor history of Chicago. It was an affilia- 
tion of brains with brawn. The school- 
teachers of Chicago organized themselves 
into a union as bold and as solid as any in 
the city. To make it complete they allied 
themselves with the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Once inside, they saw the rotten- 


ness, and they determined to clean it out. 
Their determination gave John C. Dris- 
coll another lever in the world of labor. 
His teamsters represented more delegates 
than any other organization. He com- 
bined with the teachers. They nominated 
Mr. Shardt for the presidency and made 
up their minds that it should be a fair 
and honest election. Miss Margaret Haley 
was the teachers’ delegate. She was on the 
inside all day. John C. Driscoll was on 
the outside—with some of his teamsters, 
two hundred strong—the burliest team- 
sters that could be found. 

He stationed them at the foot of the 
stairs leading up into the election hall, 
where the votes were to be counted. 
The street was picketed with them—the 
Madden cohorts were nowhere. Word 
went forth that the ballots must absolutely 
be counted that evening before the judges 
left the hall. Every person who went in or 
left the hall was challenged by the pickets 
and questioned. 

The judges and clerks had an excuse 
ready. ‘The hall is rented,” they said. 
“To the teamsters, for the night,” replied 
John C. Driscoll. 

There was confusion—almost a riot. 
Miss Haley took the floor. She pleaded 
eloquently with the infuriated men to be 
calm, to be honest. She warned them that 
the teamsters picketed downstairs would 
stand no nonsense. Several men were 
armed that night, but only one showed his 
gun. He was quickly told to put it out of 
sight. The slender little teacher had done 
more than any man had been able to do 
before. In the end the votes were counted 
and Shardt declared elected. 

All this was more glory for Driscoll, 
though he said little about it. He went 
triumphantly on his way as Mediator and 
Conciliator—until he came to the place 
where he looked farther than he could 
reach. Only for that, this story would 
never have been written. He would still 
have been in power. 
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VI 


Mike Donnelly was the beginning of the 
end of Driscollism. He is national organ- 
izer for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers. 

When he was “slugged” he was the 
president of the local union. This is one 
of the cleanest and most honestly governed 
labor organizations I know of. Its mem- 
bers have little to do with other unions 
and do not dabble in politics. They man- 
age their own affairs so well that their 
employers speak well of them, and no 
Driscollism was ever in their midst. 

In May, 1908, Driscoll made a deter- 
mined effort to break into their ranks. 
Donnelly had gone to Kansas City to set- 
tle the Swift Packing Company’s trou- 
bles with the union. During his absence 
one of Driscoll’s lieutenants, a teamster 
named George Golden, approached John 
Floersch, secretary of the Packing Trades 
Council, and tried to induce him to fur- 
nish information regarding the Packing 
House Unions. For this traitorism he was 
to be paid $75.00 a month. which would 
just double his salary. 

Floersch hesitated. ‘“‘Needn’t have any 
fear,” said Driscoll’s lieutenant. ‘Plenty 
of labor men are doing the same thing.” 

Floersch finally accepted, after he had 
talked it over with other members of his 
union. When President Donnelly came 
back, they told him the story, and the 
money was returned to Driscoll after it 
had been in a bank vault for some time. 

The upshot of the matter was that 
charges were formally preferred against 
Driscoll and his lieutenants in the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. The meeting was 
a scene of wild disorder. Charge after 
charge of the same sort was hurled at 
Driscoll. Higher and higher rose the 
wrath of men who had trusted him. Al- 
ways the theme, repeated over and over, 
was that he had accepted money for serv- 
ices he was paid a salary to perform. 

While this was going on, the man in 


the chair was Shardt, the president elected 
on the teachers-Driscoll-teamsters ticket. 
The situation was exciting and unique. 
Driscoll had little to fear—even when an 
investigation committee was appointed, 
consisting of F. L. Hopp of the cigar 
makers, Fred Lumpke of the carpenters, 
M. Fitzgerald of the bartenders, and 
President Donnelly. 

Before the committee made its report 
Donnelly openly accused two members of 
receiving money from Driscoll. He de- 
manded the appointment of a second com- 
mittee. Up to this writing that committee 
has not delivered its final report. The 
butchers have withdrawn from the Fed- 
eration. 

I saw Mike Donnelly in his office. He 
is an honest-eyed chap, with a square chin 
that means fight to the last. He told me 
the story of his trouble fearlessly. 

“I won’t tell it all,” he said. “But I 
will say this to begin—there is more— 
much more than I will tell. If you can 
write an article that will bring about an 
investigation of certain questions in labor 
circles, I am ready at any time to go be- 
fore a committee or a court and testify, 
giving names and dates.” 

This somewhat mysterious remark is 
subject to elucidation. Last October Mike 
Donnelly was unmercifully “slugged”— 
in other words, he was so beaten that he 
spent six weeks in bed, and for a time the 
doctors despaired of his life. Knock-out 
drops had been administered, too, so he 
does not know where it happened or who 
did it. 

Donnelly was given his dose one Sun- 
day afternoon. He had been to a meeting 
of the Packing Trades Council in the set- 
tlement maintained by the University of 
Chicago. They had adjusted satisfacto- 
rily a difficult wage discussion, and Don- 
nelly was in good spirits when the meet- 
ing broke up. He tells the rest himself. 

“TI stopped in a saloon to get a drink. 
When I had it down, I started out. Near 
the door stood the saloon-keeper, and I 
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thought of a question I wanted to ask 
him. It was about a thousand dollar 
bribe that he had offered me three years 
before to do some dirty work. I wasn’t 
mad at him, because he told me he was 
only acting for some one else. That day 
he said it was a police captain—he was a 
sergeant then—but that he had only done 
it for some one else. He said they came to 
him again, but he told them it was no use. 
Ten thousand wouldn’t make me give in. 

‘““By the time we had finished our talk 
I thought I would have another drink. I 
went back to the bar. It must have been 
the same glass. That’s all I remember un- 
til some one found me, bruised and bleed- 
ing, on the sidewalk. I had been taken to 
the police station for drunk, but they 
seemed to know so much about it they 
didn’t lock me up, but set me on the walk, 
all dazed as I was. It was a mighty hard 
matter trying to find out the truth about 
it. The police came to my doctor and told 
him to be careful what he said. I think it 
-was Driscoll, but how, I don’t know. I 
had done nothing under God’s heavens 
but be an honest man.” 

That was all Donnelly knew—all any 
one knew, apparently. One day, in the 
course of my investigations, I found out 
something which threw a big light on the 
slugging of Donnelly. It was nothing 
more nor less than a signed and certified 
statement from the man who did the work. 
Promised immunity from prosecution for 
that particular offense, he had talked 
about the occurrence freely, and also 
about his checkered career as a “slugger.” 
The conversation relating to Donnelly I 
copied carefully. It is as follows: 


Question. You know Driscoll, I sup- 
pose? 

Slugger. Saw him on the street sev- 
eral times. 

Question. You were saying you thought 
he had something to do with Mike Don- 
nelly’s being done up? 

Slugger. Sure! That is well known by 


all the labor men posted on these matters. 
They’re after Driscoll himself now. The 
machine and the Amalgamated Butchers 
are going to put Driscoll out of the way 
one of these days. 

Question. What are they going to get 
out of it? 

Slugger. Five hundred for Driscoll—is 
what they are going to pay whoever does 
the job. 

Question. What assurance have you of 
ever getting the money? 

Slugger. Oh, we’re sure of the money. 
We’ve these fellows’ word for it, and 
they’ve made good in every case. 

Question. What was the job first talked 
about ? 

Slugger. About the first week in Janu- 
ary a scheme was on foot to put Parry 
out of business, but that fell through be- 
cause the teamsters disagreed. 


Parry here mentioned is D. M. Parry, 
of Indianapolis, who had some trouble 
with the unions. The document fully con- 
firmed Donnelly’s suspicions. It also con- 
firms the suspicions of nearly all the men 
who knew anything about the slugging, 
which was as cruel and uncalled for as 
such a beating could be. 

During the recent livery men’s strike in 
St. Louis three notorious sluggers ap- 
peared on the scene. They were imported 
to “do up” non-union men and even non- 
union horses. They are known as Pipe 
Kelly, Whity and ‘‘the soldier.” They 
have seen service all over the United States 
—especially in the early days of the team- 
sters. In St. Louis their trade was atro- 
cious. They did not stop at the men— 
they tortured the horses. Their device was 
most ingenious—a syringe filled with mu- 
riatic acid, which they squirted on the 
horses, every drop a searing flame. Un- 
der such treatment all sorts of accidents 
happened—the most docile animal be- 
came a maddened, ungovernable creature 
the moment the cruel drops touched its 
hide. The three sluggers were caught 
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with the murderous syringe and the acid 
bottles in their possession. So strong was 
their pull that they got off with trifling 
fines and a few days in prison. 

Then St. Louis went at the bottom of 
the trouble. The officers of the national 
organization were arrested and indicted 
by the grand jury. Conspiracy was the 
charge, and the puy returned true bills 
against them. Of course, this meant that 
Al Young, at that time national organ- 
izer, would have to answer to the charge. 
So would Milton Booth, secretary of the 
Chicago union, who is also secretary of 
the national organization. 

Milton Booth went down to St. Louis 
to answer to the charge. He did not mat- 
ter so much—it was Al Young they were 
after. Young refused to go unless extra- 
dition papers were issued for him. He 
sought the advice of Driscoll. It was an- 
other one of the achievements that make 
Driscoll great in his line. 

“Al was worried,” he said. “I told him 
it was nonsense. I knew I could fix it so 
he wouldn’t have to go until the thing 
blew over. There’s a nomination on this 
spring. I wrote to the governor and told 
him not to honor any requisition papers 
until the thing blew over. I got letters 
from him saying it was all right.” 

Here Driscoll reached over and took 
two letters out of his desk. They bore the 
earmarks of the executive department of 
the state of Illinois. 

‘He sent for me twice to come down to 
the Great Northern Hotel,’ Driscoll con- 
tinued, “where his headquarters are. I 
didn’t go. I sent back word that I’m not 
in politics—unless there is enough cash in 
the deal. I ain’t—they’ve got to show 
me.” 

“Whom do you want to see nomi- 
nated ?”? 

“Yates. Id like to see him elected 
again, but that isn’t saying I’m for him. 
I don’t know this minute who I'll be for 
the next hour. It’s cash and nothing else 
that talks. Two years ago last fall I 


didn’t have a dollar. Lately, P’ve built a 
house that cost $1'7,000.00—the contract 
was that. There’s money in the bank, too. 
It isn’t all in one house.” 

“Has Young done well, too?” 

“He’s made a little—got a cottage, I 
believe. Lord, if I’d had his job—well, I’d 
be traveling in Europe for the rest of my 
life.” 

No extradition papers have as yet been 
honored, possibly they have not been is- 
sued, for Al Young, although he is un- 
der indictment in the state of Missouri. 

There came a day when the Associated 
Teaming Interests could no longer cope 
extensively with either Driscollism or or- 
ganized labor. All Chicago was unionized. 
The employers were driven to still more 
radical defense. They organized the Em- 
ployers’ Association, which has more mil- 
lions of money for backing than may be 
stated, because those millions are unlimit- 
ed. It is a central organization of employ- 
ers, exactly as the Associated Teaming In- 
terests is a central organization of teaming 
interests. They have set out to de-union- 
ize Chicago. The battle will be fierce and 
long. In the struggle, the ethical and 
small quantity we call “right”? will be 
tossed about like a grain of sand in a 
maelstrom of dirty water. Members of the 
Associated Teaming Interests are mem- 
bers of the Employers’ Association. One 
of the organizations is bound to be what 
is vulgarly called a “bluff.” In the end 
they must amalgamate. This fact labor 
has been slow at grasping. Only for the 
fact that the Employers’ Association is — 
gaining ground, Driscollism would still 
be rampant in Chicago. 

“Tt wasn’t the man so much as it was 
his methods,” said a member of the Asso- 
ciated Teaming Interests. “We were 
obliged to demand his resignation. I dare 
say every member of the association has 
paid him cash to keep those teamsters 
quiet. Now, we are through. We think 
we can get through without another 
strike. If it comes, we mean to fight. The 
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coal teamsters are a dangerous beast to 
deal with.”” Ostensibly Driscoll’s resigna- 
tion was to further the negotiation of an 
agreement between the Chicago Team 
Owners’ Association, which is made up of 
the owners of truck teams, and the truck 
teamsters. Last October the agreement 
between the union and the team owners 
expired. The teamsters refused to renew 
it upon the same wage scale basis. They 
demanded a raise of a dollar a week and 
their Sunday assessment removed. This 
assessment of fifteen cents each Sunday 
has long been a thorn in the sides of the 
truck teamsters. The money is taken out 
of their wages to pay for the care of their 
horses on Sunday—work which they were 
once obliged to do themselves. 

These demands the Team Owners’ As- 
sociation met with a firm refusal to do 
anything but arbitrate the matter. Dris- 


coll tried to help the agreement along, 
and found his Waterloo. The teamsters 
refused to negotiate with any organiza- 
tion which employed John C. Driscoll. 
They, too, had been familiarizing them- 
selves with his “‘methods.” Driscoll with- 
drew from the negotiations, but his day 
was over. It was the first time he had 
failed to do the thing he set out to 
do. The business men rejoice that he is 
out of the way. They glory in the fact 
that at last they had nerve enough to de- 
throne him. Driscoll, meanwhile, sits 
quiet and smiles. ‘‘Let them do what they 
damned please! Let them try to ‘stand 
pat’, as they say they can. I can make or 
break any strike in this city. They reckon 
without the coal teamsters.” 

So it is that a few wise folk are won- 
dering whether John C. Driscoll is really 
“down and out” or only sleeping. 


TO AN OBSIRUCTIONIST 


By Herbert Miiller Hopkins 


Ts would I say to you, dull brow of woe, 
Mourning our country’s loss of noble aim, 

Framing a lengthy bill of surly blame 

Against the stouter men who face the foe: 

Not such as you, in that loved long ago, 
Rose in the might of their majestic scorn, 
And full of faith in us, as yet unborn, 

Won us the country that you cherish so; 

But such as you sat at the chimney-side, 
Cursing the folly of their fellow-men, 

Praising the “good old times,” while others died 
That Liberty entombed might rise again. 

And now their sons, with that same flag unfurl’d, 

March down the widening highways of the world! 


WRITERS AND READERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


ee Irish go mad, they say, when Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats’ passionate patriotic 
allegory, ‘Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” is 
played in Dublin. They desire, like the 
hero of the tale, to leave all—bride and 
home and friends—to follow “The Old 
Woman.” Yeats has sincerely felt his pa- 
triotism for a long time. Some bitter- 
sweet quintessence of it has tinctured his 
life, and made him half mystic, half mili- 
tant propagandist. But never before has 
he succeeded in touching the popular 
fancy as he does in this curious tale where 
“Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” aged and bro- 
ken, sits at the fireside and tells old tales, 
till the heart of youth is inflamed. 


AMUEL Merwin has a new book, 

“The Merry Anne,” a lively craft, 
which meets with many adventures. Mr. 
Merwin knew from the first how to keep 
a story moving, and he has always been 
able to interest readers of all ages. 


E news that Maurice Maeterlinck is 

to bring out a new volume, entitled 
“Our Friend the Dog,” arouses not only 
interest but curiosity. Maeterlink is sev- 
eral-minded—now a genius, half-mad, 
semi-coherent, full of symbols, retelling 
ancient tales—now an essayist, wise with 
sudden wisdom, his own severe critic; and 
now, perhaps to-morrow, something else. 
Maeterlinck, for all his powers, has not yet 
fallen into the steady swing. The long 
road is before him, but it may be that, 
after all, he will show a preference for 
byways. Mysterious paths haunted by 
will-o’-the-wisp have a fascination for 
him, and gardens rank with fading bloom 
solicit him. The definite, modern high- 


way, traversed of common feet, lighted 
with blaze of sun or of electricity, seems 


- not to hold temptation for him. And yet 


“Our Friend the Dog” seems definite. Is 
it Maeterlinck the mystic, or Maeterlinck 
the gentle, wise man who has written it? 


T is not often that an author is found 
so dissatisfied with his work that he 
voluntarily withdraws it from publication, 
and makes an effort to keep the public 
from knowing that it ever appeared. 
Such, however, is the case of Mr. Alfred 
Ollivant, the English writer. He became 
prominent, a few years ago, by a book 
called “Bob: Son of Battle.” It deals 
with the life of a dog, and since the days 
of Dr. John Browne’s “Rab and His 
Friends” there has been nothing which 
so attracted the human to the canine race. 
Last year he essayed to repeat his suc- 
cess with a book entitled “Danny.” He 
was not satisfied with it, but it went forth, 
and, on the strength of the former suc- 
cess, it had a popular sale. It was far be- 
neath the previous book in conception and 
execution, and was at times even mawkish 
—a surprising thing to find in the work 
of an author who had written so strong a 
tale as “Bob: Son of Battle.” 

Mr. Ollivant may have read the press 
criticisms, or he may merely have read his 
own book. At any rate, he decided to de- 
stroy the thing, and proceeded to break 
up the plates and buy 411 of the volumes 
on which he could lay his hands. 

In the light of the self-satisfied attitude 
toward their work of many authors, this 
act is not only unusual but highly com- 
mendable. A yet more timely example of 
self-restraint and criticism was shown by 
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a young American romancer, who, having 
two well-liked novels on the market, pre- 
pared a third, which was accepted by a 
desirable publishing house. But the 
author, upon reflection, decided that the 
book would not add to his reputation, and 
recalled it before it reached type. 


“THE Lyceum Club is an interesting or- 


ganization, designed for “women 


throughout the world who are workers in. 


literature, art or science, or who are com- 
posers of music, or artists in black and 
white.” A thousand English members, 
comprising the best names, have been en- 
rolled, a clubhouse in Piccadilly selected 
and the handsome rental guaranteed. 
France and America have shown them- 
selves interested, and the canvassing of 
other countries is to proceed. 

The scope of the club is large. It has 
advantages to offer in several directions, 
but the chief idea is to give a common 
home to women engaged in these pursuits, 
where comradeship may be established. 
Our trans-Atlantic friends have a soothing 
way of referring to rates of board as 
“tariffs,” and the members—actual and 
prospective—of the Lyceum Club are 
given to understand that the most modest 
provincial writer, venturing to London to 
place her wares, may find “tariffs” at the 
club which will not disconcert her; while 
the most prosperous “lady novelist,” as 
Mr. Lang loves to call them with oppro- 
brious intent, may find accommodations to 
content her taste. 

Significant names appear in the list of 
members. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, Mrs. Hubert Brand (E. 
Nesbit), Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbs), Mrs. Beatrice Harradan, Mrs. 
Katherine Tynan-Hickson are among 
them. And in this country Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Mrs. George Riggs 
(Kate Douglass Wiggin), Mrs. Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, Miss Hazard, of Wel- 
lesley College, and Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, are among the number. 

There are to be such conveniences as a 


literary bureau, a list of translators, as- 
sistants for research in libraries and mu- 
seums, and a register of names and ad- 
dresses of editors and publishers through- 
out the world. Social life will be encour- 
aged to some extent. There are to be two 
annual receptions ; members may introduce 
guests to the house and entertain them 
there, and the idea of the founders of the 
club is, that it shall be neighborly, “ex 
clusive, yet cosmopolitan.” 

Organizations seldom become what their 
founders hope they may, but notwith- 
standing this, the Lyceum Club should be 
both a serviceable and pleasant institution, 
and make easier the road which the inde- 
pendent professional woman walks with 
some pride and not a little covert loneli- 
ness. 

Miss Constance Smedley is the origi- 
nator of the idea, and is now the honorary 
secretary of the club, which has, thus far, 
arisen to meet her most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and found some patrons as enthusi- 
astic and as distinguished as she could de- 
sire 


ORE is moved to inquire why it is that 

the bath-tub plays such a conspicu- 
ous part in certain present day novels. 
This is particularly the case where the 
heroine is of dubious morals. The more 
reprehensible the conduct of the lady— 
who usually, if she be very objectionable, 
writes autobiographically—the more cer- 
tain she is to insist that the reader shall 
know of her morning tubbing, not infre- 
quently emphasizing the fact that the bath 
was perfumed. If this were an advertise- 
ment for any particular sort of toilet 
water it would scem to have some reason 
for being, and would justify the amount 
of space that is devoted to it. In the cir- 
cumstances it appears merely to indicate 
that the lady, having no godliness, wishes 
to make as dramatic as possible the fact 
of her cleanliness. But one may say, with- 
out undue harshness, that it is not a trifle 
disingenuous to put oneself so conspicu- 
ously in the ranks of the newly clean. 
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of eeree is what truly happened at a pub- 
lic library in Virginia. 

“Good maw’n, ma’am. You all got Ella 
Wheelah Wilcox’s ‘Poems of Pleasuah’?” 

“Why, no, we haven’t Uncle John,” 
said the librarian apologetically. “We 
haven’t a copy of that in the library. 
What else would you like?” 

“'Thank’ee, ma’am. You all got Ella 
Wheelah Wilcox’s ‘Poems of Passion’ ?” 

“No, we haven’t that, either, Uncle 
John.” 

“W-w-w-ell, then, give me ‘Gibbon’s 
Rome’ !”” 

As Mr. Walter Page and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Shaler point out, there is no need of 
fearing that “our neighbor” will not ul- 
timately reach the best—or the next 
thing to it. 


AEROEOS of the negro, it is a satis- 
faction to find Mr. Louis G. Elson in 
his “History of American Music” deny- 
ing that “rag time” is to be laid at the 
door of the most musical constituent of 
our composite nation. He writes: “Un- 
luckily most people imagine this false 
vein to be derived from the negro music 
of the South. ‘Rag-time’ (i. e., ‘ragged- 
time’,) is the euphonious epithet applied 
to this temporary apparition. The plan- 
tation music sometimes employs syncopa- 
tion, but it certainly does not suffer from 
such a St. Vitus’s dance as is portrayed 
in the compositions of this modern class. 
This rubbish must be cleared away be- 
fore a true use can be made of the plan- 
tation music as a folk-song foundation.” 

Mr. Elson speaks of the effective use 
made by Chadwick and Dvorak of this 
native material, and pays a warm tribute 
to the work of Stephen Collins Foster, 
“the chief American folk-song writer,” as 
he calls him, who found the sources of his 
melodies in the plantation songs. This 
tribute will be grateful to the Americans 
who were of Foster’s generation, and who 
in the present flood of miserable ballads, 
the rather chic performances of the com- 


posers of our ephemeral light operas, and 
the astonishing pseudo-classical attempts 
of more ambitious song-writers, find noth- 
ing that suits the common need and unites 
all classes in simple musical enthusiasm, 
as did “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “The Old Folks 
at Home,” ‘Nobody Knows de Trubble 
I’ve Seen,” “The Suwanee River,” and 
“Nellie Bly.” 

It is pleasant to find this critic, who 
has added to the monographs on Ameri- 
can art edited by John C. Van Dyke, 
speaking with tenderness of this “wild- 
brier rose of music.” “He was cour- 
ageous, yet gentle, and kind-hearted in 
a superlative degree,” says Mr. Elson, 
who regrets that Foster lived among the 
temptations and coarse distractions of 
New York bohemian life in the sixties. 
“He should have lived,” his biographer 
adds, “the dreamy, lazy life of the South- 
ern plantation, of which he has given us 
such graphic pictures. Foster’s is the 
most pathetic story of American music, 
the tale of a tortured and troubled ca- 
reer, extinguished in misery.” 


M®: Samuel Smiles, the divine, who 
passed from life at the age of nine-; 
ty-two this past month, enjoyed a tre-: 
mendous reputation owing to the fortu-! 
nate accident, of a title. His ‘“Self- 
Help,” one of several books of which he 
was the author, made its way into the. 
Dutch, the French, the German and Dan-’ 
ish languages; and in America it was, for’ 
years, the appropriate book to give to, 
young men starting out from pious house-. 
holds to take up with independent life.: 
It is composed chiefly of anecdotes relat-' 
ing to the perseverance and triumphs of 
distinguished men, these being inter- 
spersed with dignified homilies by the au- 
thor on the subject of character growth. 
Dr. Smiles was a man of wide ac- 
quaintance and of extended reading. He 
had that rich, anecdotal quality of mind 
which seems to be indigenous to Scotland, 
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and which one associates with a good din- 
ner, a prolonged hour with the walnuts 
and the temperate glass, and a group of 
important gentlemen, habitually grave, 
but understanding the seasoned jest, and 
sustaining a strenuous rivalry in story- 
telling prowess. 

Dr. Smiles retailed for the benefit of 
a less richly endowed and circumstanced 
commonalty this fund of gossips, of 
morals, of comments and quotations, do- 
ing his work with the words of Bacon in 
mind: “Knowledge is not a shop for prof- 
it or sale, but a rich store-house for the 
glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man’s estate.’? But excellent, conscientious 
and dignified as is his book, it could never 
have attained to its amazing popularity 
save for the title. In America this secured 
its reception. “Self-Help!” It was what 
Americans believed in, down to the 
ground. The book appeared at the period 
when the West was opening up, when the 
abolition of slavery was in the air, when 
individualization appeared in its most am- 
bitious aspects. Men were impatient with 
the old rules. They did not wish to ad- 
vance by the ancient laborious processes. 
The leisurely schools, the social prestige, 
the entailed estate, the family name were 
things they had cast off as negligible. 
There was a proud enthusiasm of democ- 
racy. Men who had had no ancestors 
were building towns, discovering moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and attaching their 
own names to them; they were laying rail- 
roads, staking claims, forming new politi- 
cal parties, getting ready for military 
achievement. They had not read Comte, 
but they had his thought. They were to 
move on as individuals. They were mak- 
ing capital of their own courage, aptitude, 
inventiveness, physical endurance and 
good cheer. They had reached the place 
where Walt Whitman was the inevitable 
voice—the spontaneous utterance—of his 
tribe. And they wanted to know anything 
about “Self-Help” that there was to be 
known. 


- Not all of these eager purchasers and 
grateful recipients of the book, it would 
be safe to affirm, read the kindly, careful, 
scholarly book to its conclusion. That 
would, indeed, be a good deal to ask of 
the breed that made, in a few years, Colo- 
rado and Kansas and their sister states, 
and fought the Civil War, and banded the 
continents with steel and electricity. 

Dr. Smiles was the author of “Lives 
of George and Robert Stevenson,” “Lives 
of the Engineers” in five volumes; bi- 
ographies of John Murray, Thomas Ed- 
ward, Robert Dick the geologist;-and a 
group of books that may be classed with 
“Self-Help,” the titles of which are 
“Thrift,” “Character,” “Duty,” “Inven- 
tion and Industry” and “Conduct.” 

R. L. S. makes pleasant reference to 
him in his “Memoir of Fleeing Jenkin.” 
Jenkin, it appears “was reading Smiles” 
and avowed that he reads his “ Engineers’ 
Lives” steadily, but he appears to find 
biography depressing, and wants “Smiles 
to catch his grand idea” of having man 
go on from joy to joy till he stands on a 
glittering and impregnable peak of de- 
light. “Smiles,” he complains, “only 
shows a bitter struggle followed by a little 
respite before death.” But he admits that 
“some feeble critics” might not think a 
perpetual progress in joy quite true to 
nature. 


MES. E. L. Voynich has given to her 

publishers, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, a new novel to be called “Olive 
Latham.” It is on very different lines 
from “Jack Raymond” and “The Gad- 
fly,” and tells a curious story of Russian 
life in official circles. It is a dramatic 
tale, involving a love story of great in- 
terest, it is said. And first and last, the 
book sets forth the helplessness of the 
Russian subject. Mrs. Voynich knows 
how to deal with such matters. She has 
the knowledge, the passion, the courage 
to sustain such a subject to its legitimate 
conclusion. 
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‘oe Anglo-Saxon has usually felt that 
the millennium might be attained 
through goodness. He has taken what 
may be termed the Protestant view of it. 
It has, to his mind, been something to be 
anxious about, and to be obtained only 
after a vast number of persons have been 
made uncomfortable and punished for a 
variety of things. It comes over one, now 
and then, what an appalling world this 
will be if it ever becomes utterly Angli- 
cized—how utterly adult it will be, how 
uncompromising, how full of conventions, 
and yet how free from ideals! The saving 
grace of America is that it has not been 
Anglicized. It is Gaelic—and Gallic. It 
preserves, to some extent, the happy ex- 
pectancy and the childish aspect. It likes 
mirth, it enjoys happy pretense, and it is 


soaked with ideality. Even its successful _ 


materialism has been more of a game than 
of an asset. It has the stuff out of which 
genius may some day be fashioned— 
genius, which is always young, which al- 
ways regards life with the eyes of the 
newly arrived, which, by the very nature 
of things, must take life as an incident, 
and look upon thought as a fluid, com- 
pliant to any mold in which it is cast. 
That facility and sympathy, that shifting 
of moods and charming curiosity, that 
essential and delightful democracy which 
alone can make life thoroughly interest- 
ing, which the French and the Irish com- 
prehend and exemplify, is ours quite as 
much as are the qualities of courage, en- 
durance, conservatism and reserve which 
the Englishman has taught us, and which 
he has practised till his temperament and 
sympathy have all but atrophied. 
William Butler Yeats said that in 
America we were laboring under the An- 
glo-Saxon superstition, and that a friend 
of his was in the habit of saying that if an 
Irishman and a German woman married 
in America, their children were looked 
upon as little Anglo-Saxons. But any one 
who knows the temper of the people, with 
the catholicity of interest, and their ready 


hope, their delight at finding a new ideal 
and their indulgence of any fresh fan- 
tasy, will understand that a great deal 
that is not Anglo-Saxon has gone into the 
make-up of the American. 


ie has been the habit in some quarters 
to sneer at Hamlin Garland’s art, 
largely, it may be imagined, because he 
was at one time suspected of the political 
taint of populism. But he must now, idio- 
syncrasies and all, be counted as one of 
the foremost of American fiction writers. 

The English critics recognized his 
power almost before his own countrymen 
did, and his work commanded respectful 
attention in London at a time when he 
was considered something more than neg- 
ligible at home. His novels have reached a 
large sale in Great Britain, and ‘‘Hesper”’ 
is one of the most popular books of the 
season in London. 

A new honor has fallen upon him in 
the favor bestowed upon his work by 
Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon). As literary 
adviser for Hochette & Co., the Paris pub- 
lishers, who have already brought out 
Garland’s “Main Traveled Roads,” she 
has recommended the publication of his 
“Captain of the Grey Horse Troop.” 


CHicaco has long been known as the 
place of peculiar and picturesque 
crimes, but it has rather transcended itself 
in producing porch climbers who have the 
astuteness to select manuscript plays for 
their loot. A diamond necklace is all very 
well, but it has a definite and limited 
value, whereas there is never any telling 
how elastic the royalties of a good play 
may prove tobe. Mr. Frank P. Adams, of 
Chicago, was deprived of three manuscript 
plays, which may, for all anybody knows 
to the contrary, be worth a king’s ransom. 
At any rate, he considered them of so 
much importance that when he went to 
lodge his complaint, he all but forgot to 
mention the incidental disappearance of 
$1,800 worth of jewels. 
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GREAT deal has been written in 

praise of the late Frank Norris, who, 
unquestionably, had he lived, would have 
been a strong name in American letters. 
In a book of essays on literary topics, 
“Responsibilities of the Novelist,” which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. brought out after 
his untimely end, there appears a para- 
graph which, intended as a plea for sin- 
cerity, may serve as a description of him- 
self : 

“And when the last page is written and 
the ink crusts on the pen point and the 
hungry presses go clashing after another 
writer, the ‘new man,’ and the new fash- 
ion of the hour, he will think of the grim, 
long grind of the years of his life that he 
has put behind him and of the work that 
he has built up, volume by volume, sincere 


.. work, telling the truth as he saw it, inde- 


pendent of fashion and gallery gods, 
holding to them with gripped hands and 
shut teeth—he will think of all this then, 
and he will be able to say, ‘I never truck- 
led; I never took off my hat to fashion 
and held it out for pennies. By God, I 
told them the truth. They liked it or they 
didn’t like it. What had that to do with 
me? I told them the truth: I knew it for 
the truth then, and I know it for the truth 
now.” And that is his reward—the best 
that a man may know; the only one really 
worth the striving for.” 

That’s a ringing, sincere note, and 
every word can be applied to Norris and 
his work. 


ME: Thornstein B. Veblin, whose “'The- 

ory of the Leisure Class” has won 
him reputation, is about to bring out a 
volume entitled “The Theory of Business 
Enterprise.” The subject will be ap- 
proached in an individual manner—that 
much may be taken for granted. The 
economic value of business enterprise will 
be considered from as detached a view as 
if Mr. Veblin had never seen State Street, 
heard the roar of South Water Street, or 
seen “stocks and bonds” on the windows 


of the exchanges. The relation of ma- 
chines to industry, of loan, credit, capital 
and exchange will be considered, and there 
will be an analysis of the motives and aims 
of modern business. 


‘THE journal which Lewis and Clark, 
the indomitable explorers of the West, 
kept of their journeyings and their ad- 
ventures, has had curious vicissitudes ; and 
now, a hundred years after the arrival of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition at the 
first camp on the River Dubois, it is to 
have a full and reédited publication. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the publishers. 


Miss Margaret Morley, who finds the 

subjects for her pen in bees, wasps 
and squirrels, has brought out a curiously 
intimate book called ‘Little Mitchell,” 
which is nothing less than the affection- 
ately written biography of a squirrel. 
This little creature was found by Miss 
Morley on the back of Mount Mitchell 
on a certain day of storm and shine, lost 
paths and curious adventures, and carried 
by her back to civilization. As Little 
Mitchell was only a blind baby when he 
was captured, he knew nothing of wild- 
wood ways. His ways were parlor ways, 
and he was attached to them and refused 
to exchange them for the forest paths 
when he was given an opportunity. He 
died from poisoning resulting from an ill- 
advised banquet on sulphur matches, and 
even this disconcerting and banal circum- 
stance did not suffice to make his taking 
off anything but pathetic. : 

Miss Morley spends her wander days 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, and has 
proved herself a valorous and independent 
explorer. Alone, or with one or two young 
spinsters like herself, she starts in a well- 
equipped mountain wagon for a life in 
the open. She follows the red mountain 
roads through their pleasant valleys and 
over the gentle mountains, sleeps in a bed 
or on the ground, as chance directs, and, 
finding a spot to her satisfaction, well 
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peopled with wild creatures, dwells there 
as unobtrusively as possible till she has 
learned all she wishes to know. 

She is not inclined to take opinions at 
first hand. She has, for example, been 
eloquent more than once on the intrinsic 
amiability of wasps. Which, after all, in 
a day that had witnessed an impassioned 
brief for the Borgias, shows itself to be 
in keeping with the modern religion of 
good-will. 

Miss Morley’s frequent place of so- 
journ is Tryon, North Carolina, a very 
lovely spot where nothing happens and to 
which every one returns. Sydney Lanier 
saw its fair loveliness with his dying eyes, 
and his son and namesake frequents it 
still, and spent, last year, a portion of his 
honey-moon there. A small company of 
people of this sort make of the place a 
peaceful rendezvous. Of the company are 
Mr. and Mrs. George Warner, Mr. 
Warner being—incidentally—the brother 
to the late Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Mrs. Warner being a sister to Mr. 
William Gillette the actor. 

Who ever loves botany, biology, sociol- 
ogy, transcendentalism, the New Thought, 
or has any fine vagrant spiritual or mental 
idea is liable to go to Tryon. He may 
avoid it, but the chances are that he will 
have been fighting his destiny. Something 
tolerant in those amiable mountains, some- 
‘thing immutable in them, to off-set the 
shifting of moods and the faltering of 
creeds, something maternal and spacious 
in the aspect of the place, as if it might 
soothe any doubt or foster any sweetness, 
calls to these dreamers, these protesters, 
these poets, artists, writers and wonderers. 

It is not to be supposed that these folk 
dwell together in the village. ‘No, oh, 
no,” as Miss Morley says when she writes 
for the children. They live in remote and 
often rude villas in all but inaccessible 
places on mountain sides, in forests, across 
unbridged streams. Some of them are 
hermits in a mild way. All go to the 
‘mountains to avoid man and commune 


with nature. They may, now and then, 
be betrayed into sociability ; but they do 
not commit themselves to it. But like the 
hermits of the hills about Jerusalem and 
those of the Irish cliffs, they feel better, 
no doubt, for having others of their kind 
in what may be termed contiguous soli- 
tude. 


““T-HE Flame Gatherers” is the title of 
Margaret Potter Black’s new novel, 
which has to do with the transmigration 
of the soul. For a young woman of twen- 
ty-two Mrs. Black has essayed many sub- 
jects. She has assiduity, is never afraid 
of hard work, and is gradually developing 
qualities of sympathy and charm. 


ME&: H. M. Alden, who has been editor 

of Harper’s Magazine for thirty- 
five years, was born on Mount Tabor, in 
Rutland County, Vermont, in 1836. In 
his seventh year, he was removed to Hoo- 
sick Falls, New York, and at fourteen en- 
tered Ball Seminary, a very good type of 
the endowed Academy of that period. 
Two years later he entered Williams Col- 
lege, graduating in the class of 1857. 
Among his college contemporaries were 
James A. Garfield, J. J. Ingalls and Hor- 
ace E. Scudder. Subsequently he took the 
three years’ course at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, devoting the time main- 
ly to the perusal of Greek authors, of 
which the seminary library had the best 
collection in this country, brought to- 
gether by the efforts of Professor Moses 
Stuart. 

During the following year spent at 
home in caring for an invalid father, he 
completed a series of papers, two of which 
had already appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly (1859-1860) on “The Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries.”” With no books accessible 
at home, this work was based entirely upon 
memory and the notes taken down in pre- 
vious years. Quite abruptly in April, 
1861, after arranging for the care of his 
father in the charge of an elder brother, 
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he came to New York. He was a stranger 
in the city, his only acquaintance there 
being the late Horace E. Scudder. It was 
the week of the firing on Fort Sumter, but 
his aspiration to enlist for the war was 
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baffled by inability to meet the physical 
requirements. 

During the two following years, he 
talked and lectured in schools and con- 
tributed occasional editorials to the New 
York Times and Evening Post. As writer 
for the latter paper, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Nordhoff, who was a 
reader for the publishing firm of Harper 
& Brothers, and who, in 1863, recom- 
mended Mr. Alden to that house to suc- 
ceed Richard Grant White as the writer 
of their “Pictorial History of the Rebel- 
lion.”? It was but a short step from this 
to the assumption of editorial duties, and 
in the winter of 1863, he was invited by 
Mr. Fletcher Harper to take charge of 
Harper’s Weekly. In 1869 he was made 
editor of the monthly. He is the author 
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of “God in His World,” published in 
1890, and “The Study of Death” which 
appeared five years later. Mr. Alden 
comes of good old Puritan stock, being 
eighth in descent from John Alden of the 
Mayflower. His mother was Elizabeth 
Moore, the niece of Zephaniah Moore, first 
president of Amherst College. 


LLIOTT Flower’s “The Spoilsmen” 

has reached the eighth edition. Mr. 
Flower is a keen, terse writer, a good de- 
lineator of character, a maker of believ- 
able and modern plots, who received his 
education in literary work on the news- 
paper. No writer in this country has been 
more unmistakably the graduate of the 
newspaper than Mr. Flower. The men he 
met and the things he saw, the city he 
knew and the discipline he received in his 
several years of reporting under good ed- 
itors, sent him out the direct, straightfor- 
ward, humorous and sometimes touching 
teller of modern tales. 


OD ec portraits that have adorned the 
cover of this magazine for the past 
year have made a great host of readers fa- 
miliar with the work of John Cecil Clay. 
These sketches, as Mr. Clay calls them, 
have been the most distinctive magazine 
art offering of the year. They are strik- 
ing, unique, individual, what ever you 
will, but never faddish. Mr. Clay draws 
always from life, draws with great rapid- 
ity and is intensely and nervously absorbed 
in the personality of his sitter and in the 
technique of his work. His is the seeing 
eye of the born artist. He knows his sub- 
ject before he puts pencil to paper, and 
the exigencies of the occasion often de- 
mand that this knowledge be gained al- 
most at a glance. 
Probably his most interesting and, in 
consequence, most characteristic work is 
shown in the series of actors and actresses 


‘that he has just finished. The frontispiece 


in this number of THE REapER shows Miss 
Bates as Yo-san in “The Darling of 
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the Gods.” It is a beautiful and artistic 
sketch, besides being wonderfully lifelike. 
Miss Bates said with enthusiasm when the 
drawing was completed: “If you can 
make me as charming as that in street 


gown I will never again sit for another 


picture, of any kind.” 

The actor always makes an interesting 
subject. As a rule he has a striking per- 
sonality, and features that are seldom 
commonplace. Mr. Clay found great de- 
light in this work, although much of it 
was done under trying conditions. Otis 
Skinner posed between acts and was drawn 
in his dressing room; Richard Mansfield 
at midnight when the stage was cleared 
after a performance, and Mrs. Fiske was 
able to give but one short sitting, during 
which she directed many of her business 
affairs and set in motion her domestic 
economy for the day. Mr. Clay’s studio 
is in New York and his summer home at 
Noroton, Connecticut. 


ORE of the sure ways to popularity is 
to exploit a new wilderness. Stewart 
Edward White has done it for North 
Michigan and the lakes in the silent 
months; Rex Beach is going to tell how 
life seems a thousand miles from Circle 
City, and Miss Elizabeth Robson, in her 
new novel, “The Magnetic North,’ tells 
about the Klondike. She has experienced 
the Klondike, as has Mr. Beach. Mr. 
White, it appears, is to settle at Santa 
Barbara, California, with a bride and a 
home of his own. In choosing the land of 
perpetual sunshine, he desires, perhaps, to 
obtain perspective upon the white wastes 
of Superior, the wind-swept barrens of 
Michigan and the cloistered forest cabins. 


RANK and unafraid as Bernard Shaw 

is, it nevertheless surprises one that he 
should prove to be a thoroughly lucid in- 
terpreter of Ibsen. Shaw has been so de- 


tailed in his prophecy, and Ibsen so ex- ° 


pansive, that the reader has the feeling, 
in opening Shaw’s book, “The Quintes- 
senceof Ibsenism,” that he is about to have 


a mountain explained by a microscopist. 
Shaw, however, meets his task gallantly, 
invents new terms, accepts the universe in 
the big, and looks at Ibsen with as much 
daring as Ibsen looks at the world. 

The result is an amazing book. Truth 
stands up naked as the day she was born 
—not so much as a scrap of embroidery 
from the poets and the dreamers, not a 
rag of convention, not a shred of ancient 
and venerated lies to cover her! Perhaps 
her nakedness would not be so appalling 
if she did not, suddenly, loom colossal, 
towering above the land like Liberty at 
the gates of Manhattan. Ordinarily 
Truth appears to be, in the phraseology 
of New England, a more or less meachin’ 
lady, who, with apologies, betakes herself 
out of the drawing-room when company 
comes in. She lurks in back bedrooms and 
cellar ways; an odor of mustiness is ap- 
parent when she passes, and the only way 
to be polite to the family is not to notice 
that she is there. 

But the Ibsen-Shaw protégée is another 
kind of a creature—a terrible Princess 
with the blue eyes of the North, framed to 
strike death or confer glory, and where her 
imperious presence is, nothing else is to 
be seen. 

It would be an easy thing to protest 
against Mr. Shaw’s exposition of the 
dramatist, who, in preserving his postu- 
lata in concrete terms has diverted his au- 
dience to some extent from the whole for- 
midable meaning of his message. But Mr. 
Shaw speaks in abstract terms, about 
which men and women are ever sensitive, 
and he attacks theories, ideals and convic- 
tions as the young St. George did the fire- 
breathing dragon. 

It takes a certain amount of courage to 
read the book to the end. But the effect 
of it upon any healthful person would be, 
one may say, to increase the intrinsic hon- 
esty of his character. Lies and pretenses 
seem not worth while. A large, sane, tol- 
erant standard of life seems to be the in- 
evitable result if Ibsen be read aright, and 
Shaw be accepted as his prophet. 
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LTHOUGH it is not always that a 
poet looks a poet, yet we have in 
some mysterious way come to believe that 
the muse puts a distinguishing mark on 
her followers. In the deep-set serious eyes 
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of W. D. Nesbit there is no mistaking the 
dreamer of dreams, the seer of visions. 
Mr. Nesbit writes almost every style of 
verse, but never the unmusical. He is 
a frequent contributor to the best maga- 
zines and is certain to appear before long 
in permanent book form. Mr. Nesbit is 
a humorist as well and delivers to the Chi- 
cago Tribune every day a column of smile- 
provoking copy. 


“TE late Sir Leslie Stephen, writing in 
a recent Atlantic on a number of sub- 
jects relating to his profession as a writer 
and editor, remarked that he had known 


a good many writers, some of whom ap- 
peared to be decent fellows in their way. 
He goes on to speak of the characters of 
a number of literary men he has known, 
and is able to give even the most talented 
of them a fairly good character. This is 
reassuring to those who stand on the 
brink of authorship, especially in view of 
the opinion quoted by Sir Leslie, that 
“the lives of authors, authors used to say, 
are the saddest of all reading, except the 
lives of criminals in Newgate.” 

It may be our general lack of ability in 
America that causes our writers to take 
their terrible fate with ease and even some 
tempered degree of enjoyment. We are, 
perhaps, so busy that we can not incur 
criminality, or so prosperous that we do 
not know enough to be sorrowful. It is 
reported, however, that the world of fash- 
ion in New York will have nothing to do 
even with the greatest of literary workers, 
and that the smart set of Boston, which is 
becoming very obtrusive, is just as firm 
in its exclusion of writing folk. 

A new and, in all respects, surprising 
novel of the autobiographical type says: 
“There was one mistake I almost made 
about this time. I had thought that I 
might bring into New York the English 
and French fashion of entertaining celeb- 
rities, literary, political or scientific. For- 
tunately, before I had the opportunity to 
meet them I learned what a mistake it 
would have been. To belong to the ‘Lit- 
erary Set’ in New York is to be hopeless. 
Anyway, most writers are impossible. 
Their energies have gone into another 
channel than that of what I might call bod- 
ily expression. They do not know how to 
dress, they are seldom pretty to look at, 
and I have met very few who have any idea 
of conversation.” 

This, again, looks discouraging. If, 
though not respectable, a writer might 
have hoped to be “good form,” the world 
would not have looked so black. But to be 
neither! Those not too deeply involved 
may well take warning before it is too 
late. 


DGAR FAWCETT died in London May 2,1904. He was 

an American, but had lved abroad the last few years. A 
short time ago he sent The Reader Magazine ‘‘Nathan Hale,”’ 
probably the last poem of length that he wrote. Among all his 


verse, and he left much, there is nothing that quite equals these 
ringing lines. Severe in technical simplicity, unconventional in 
treatment, lofty in purpose, stirring in appeal, ‘‘Nathan Hale’ 
will without doubt find immediate and permanent place among 
the immortal poems of patriotism. 


NATHAN HALE 


(SEPTEMBER, 1776) 
By Edgar Faweett 


ASHINGTON wanted a man to serve 
His country. Not in the martial way ; 
Not in the flurry and dash of fray, 
But coolly and with metallic nerve, 
Sapient shrewdness, lightning eye; 
A spy, if you will, yet no common spy. 


He found one Knowlton, of Congress’ Own, 
Stood with him there on Harlem plain, 

While Howe and Clinton, adroit as guiles, 
Thronged the green flatland monotone 

Long Island spreads between stream and plain, 
With bloodthirsty British, miles and miles. 


Said Knowlton, Colonel of Congress’ Own, 
“Your Excellency, I know a man 

Fit for the perilous task you plan, 

A captain in my stanch Yankce clan, 

Still young, yet a patriot to the bone.” 


So, Nathan Hale, being chosen, went 
By night through the foemen’s drowsy ranks ; 
He thought of his home, where the deep-grassed banks 
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Of Connecticut lean to her sparkling flow. 

He thought of the girl he longed to wed; 

He thought of his mother, worn and bent 
With years; of his youth’s ambitious glow; 

He thought of these, and with shuddering dread 
For a weak brief minute bowed his head. 

But he did not falter; he pressed right on; 

His pluck had the old stern martyr ring; 

He would do this covert and vulpine thing 

For his bleeding land, as her loyal son. 


A fox for cunning, a snake for stealth, 

Rich were the knowledge he gained and stored, 
Had fate but willed him to bear its wealth 
Back to the Washington he adored. 

Yet, no; with his triumph nearly scored, 

With the sands of Long Island almost flung 
Off his venturous feet, with the hope of bright 
Rehabilitation in manful fight, 

A passionate truth-lover, noble, young, 
Scholarly, fresh from his books at Yale, 

They caught him and killed him, Nathan Hale! 


His was the felon’s odious doom: 

For they bound him and hanged him by the neck 

In the early chill of an Autumn dawn, 

On a tree of the Rutgers Orchard lawn, 

Gathering round him with brutish gloom 

While his brave soul fled . . . But they could not check 
From his lips, ere the vile noose made them still, 

Their beautiful, dauntless, defiant speech 

That through echoing centuries will reach 

The unborn heart it must pierce and thrill! 


“T only regret,” said Nathan Hale, 

“That I have but one life to lose, like this, 
In my country’s cause.” 

How the bullet’s hiss, 

The neighing stallion, the sword’s wild flail, 
The cannon’s thunder, the bugle’s blare, 
The glory and pageant, the pomp and glare 
Of battle, are all turned cheap and tame 
Beside this grand boy, who, in freedom’s name, 
With spirit untarnished, ideal so high, 
For the sake of his country’s pride and fame, 
Did not shrink like a dog to die. 


ON PLAYING THE GAME 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


of books to me lately. “Ive been 

writing and publishing, with vary- 
ing success, for fifteen years, and I don’t 
seem to understand now, any more than I 
did before I began, the ‘hang of the 
thing.” I’m not proud. I write to please, 
—and to eat. But I can’t tell when my 
most slavish labor will result in a square 
meal.” 

I looked at him in open-eyed, open- 
mouthed surprise. 

“My dear man,” I cried, “‘is it possible 
you have been at it that long and haven’t 
found out that the game you’re playing 
is the liveliest game of chance that was 
ever invented? Is it possible that you 
don’t realize that compared to the publish- 
ing lottery, the defunct Louisiana lottery 
and the ever-with-us marriage lottery are 
tame hazards?” 

It was possible! That man had been 
living by chance for fifteen years and had 
never found it out. I tried to give him a 
new point of view, and was so far success- 
ful in inducing him to take a “game” at- 
titude toward his precarious business that 
it has seemed to me some of the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine other discouraged 
writers I have known might find a grain of 
comfort in the same line of reminder. 

The truth about a very considerable 
proportion of the vast numbers of them 
that write is, they live and labor afar from 
the marts where traffic in their labors is 
carried on. They write and they publish 
(in these days there is small difficulty in 
getting published, somehow, somewhere) 
and when one book is out of hand they be- 
gin another, and now and then they re- 
ceive more or less mysterious statements 
from their publishers, and more or less 
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(usually less) satisfying checks therewith. 

“T don’t understand this,” says a tear- 
ful lady, scornfully designating a check 
for one hundred and seven dollars and 
eleven cents. “Everybody I know has 
read my book, and I’ve had the loveliest 
notices! I’m sure it’s a great deal better 
book than that miserable ‘When Mrs. 
Wiggs Was in Flower,’ and I heard the 
author of that had made a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And then she proceeds to assure herself 
that in all probability her wicked publish- 
ers have cheated her out of a large for- 
tune. What was it Byron said about 
Barabbas being a publisher? And besides 
(nor does the charming inconsistency of 
this ever strike the poor lady!) the book 
wasn’t half advertised, anyway. Not a 
bill-board had flaunted its excellences, not 
a full-page ad had heralded it to the 
public. Publishers shouldn’t take books 
if they mean only to suppress them. It is 
wicked ! 

So the lady’s next book (and no matter 
how discouraged they get there is always 
a “next”) goes to another publisher, who 
doubtless repeats the offenses of the first 
and paves the way for a third. Perhaps 
the third book “‘ goes,” and the lady makes 
money, sees her wares advertised, and 
tastes the fine flavor of success. Then 
more than ever does she vituperate pub- 
lishers number one and two and bemoan 
the fortunes they lost her by their crass 
stupidity or their knavery. So all goes 
merry as a marriage bell for a while. The 
fourth book may be a success, too. If it 
is, the lady is by that time a tolerably 
haughty personage. She exacts large ad- 
vances and royalties that are truly royal. 
Maybe she gets them, and quite probably 
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the fifth book does not sell, her publisher 
loses heavily by the venture, and the lady, 


in high dudgeon, quits the publisher and © 


seeks another. And somehow, publishers 
are nearly always to be found. They are 
a faithful folk, or, better say, they are 
seasoned gamesters and ever ready for a 
new risk, ever hopeful that the dizzy wheel 
of fortune may spin them a good turn 
some time. 

It never occurs to the lady, we must 
suppose, that if her returns from the first 
six months’ sales of her maiden novel are 
but one hundred and seven dollars, she is 
at least that much “in” on the venture 
while her publisher is probably in the 
neighborhood of a thousand dollars “out.” 
It never occurs to her that he, being but 
human and loving his money as well as the 
average man, would doubtless make shift 
to recover that thousand dollars, if his 
dear-bought wisdom did not tell him that 
any effort to do so would be but sending 
good money after bad. Nor does it often 
occur to her if she thinks her second book 
bound to succeed (and she always does 
think it will) that she may owe it to her 
unfortunate fellow gambler of the first 
deal to give him the option of going in 
with her on the second deal and standing 
to recoup. 

Now, putting literary wares before the 
public is as full of uncertainty as putting 
money on a roulette wheel, and any one 
who thinks he has made a science of specu- 
lating in public taste is no whit less fatu- 
ous than the man who thinks he has 
evolved a system for beating the bank at 
Monte Carlo. The very most the astutest 
publisher can do is to guess, the very most 
the shrewdest writer can do is to get some 
publisher to guess on him. 

“Why do publishers put out so many 
poor, flimsy books?” some one recently 
asked a man who is among the brainiest 
and most successful in the publishing 
world. 

“Because we’re seasoned gamesters, I 
suppose,” he made reply. “We are always 
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hearing about some one of our ilk who 
makes a fortune on a dark horse and about 
some one who loses a fortune on a favor- 
ite, and we’re as hit or miss in our plunges 
as any other folk who live by chance.” 

The author says it is public taste that is 
the variable quantity, the public claims it 
is the author that varies; the publisher 
cries that it is both, and between them he 
leads a speculative existence indeed. But, 
as between the author and the publisher, 
there is too often this startling difference: 
the publisher knows he is gaming and the 
author is prone to convince himself that he 
has a sure thing. 

“What, then, shall a man do?” entreats 
my discouraged friend, “I have a family 
to support and I can not afford to waste 
time on unprofitable ventures.” 

“My dear friend,” I can only make re- 
ply, “it is deplorable that any one with 
or without a family to support should be 
in a state of dependence on a form of 
gambling, but since you are, pray do be 
game, or betake yourself to salaried peace 
of mind. What would you think of a 
Wall Street broker who cried, ‘Woe’s me! 
T have a family to take care of and for the 
life of me I can not tell if U. S. Steel, 
common, is going up or down’? Or what 
would you think of a Board of Trade op- 
erator who should exclaim, ‘I am sore be- 
set! I can not be sure how war in Man- 
churia will affect May wheat’? Of course 
they can’t tell! But for that matter, who 
can tell, about anything? Your next-door 
neighbor may have earned thirty dollars a 
week, these seventeen years past, at dou- 
ble-entry book-keeping, and to-morrow 
the boss may die and the business close out, 
or the junior partner may want the thirty- 
dollar job for his brother-in-law.” 

“The risks of the profession, gentle- 
men,” said Anthony Hope’s elegant bur- 
glar, Slim-Fingered Jim, when he was ap- 
prehended at last. “The risks of the pro- 
fession!” should be the author’s slogan, 
when his new book falls far short of his 
expectations. Sentiment has ever been 
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strong against the man who played a 
game of chance and, losing, made a wry 
face or, worse still, raised a cad’s outcry 
of “Foul play!” 

It is perfectly indisputable that the 
publishing business as carried on to-day 
by any of the reputable houses is as 
“square” a business as the world ever 
knew. A publisher is dependent, for live- 
lihood, upon two classes,—on the authors 
he brings out and on the retail book-sell- 
ers; they represent his world of supply 
and demand, and he can not afford to do 
anything which will jeopardize his inter- 
ests in either direction. He is the mid- 
dleman who stands between these two 
factors of the book trade, and his living 
is fat or lean in proportion to his success 
in inducing book-sellers to buy, and help- 
ing them to sell the wares of his writers. 
It would be fatal folly for him needlessly 
to antagonize either class, and you may 
be sure he never does if he can help it. 

Come, then, let us reason together. 
Publishing is a partnership between a 
man with money and a man with a manu- 
script. If the party of the second part is 
a wise party, his manuscript, no matter 
how dear it may be to him, is at best but 
a side issue, a little “flyer” which he has 
allowed himself because he wanted to give 
utterance to a cherished principle, or be- 
cause he wanted the pleasurable flurry of 
appearing in print, or because he felt in- 
clined toward a little sugar on his already 
buttered bread. If he love his principle, 
his message, best of all, it should be suffi- 
cient to see it go forth as seed, sown broad- 
cast by the power of print. He ought to 
be wise enough to know that in the world 
of the spirit the sower seldom sees the 
harvest. And if love of excitement or the 
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hope of extra cash have actuated him, he 
has, or should have, this consolation when 
the returns fall short of expectation, 
whereas he has invested his leisure hours, 
his fancy and no little labor, he is not, or 
should not be, out of pocket by the ven- 
ture,—which is just what the party of the 
first part doubtless is, more or less heavily. 

Living by authorship is an extreme 
hazard which a surprising number of per- 
sons undertake but wherein amazingly few 
succeed. The price which many pay for 
perseverance in this hazard is a continuous 
output which sooner or later earns the 
contempt of the public and defeats its 
own ends. Above all things should an 
author be sufficiently independent of his 
royalties to be able to write when and what 
and how he pleases. Let him teach or edit, 
for a livelihood, let him expound the law 
or the gospel, let him be what he will, or 
what he can, for the necessities of life,— 
and if he be an ardent author, loving to 
write above all things, he will not let his 
necessities be too demanding,—but let 
him never think of the financial returns of 
book-producing as other than the sheerest 
speculation. 

A man who gambles for a living is 
bound to become more or less desperate, 
more or less debased. One who games for 
the enjoyment of gaming may learn a 
good deal,—about himself and about his 
fellows. He may even come to the exer- 
cise of a spirit so large, so fine, that after 
his little day is done it may be said of him 
as it is said of Edwin Booth, in the me- 
morial window given by The Players’ Club 
to The Little Church Around the Corner: 


“A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks.” 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR 


By J. K. Wetherill 


not appeal to the more amiable side 

of our sense of mirth, for it excites 
in us a conceited feeling of superiority 
over those who are making us laugh,—but 
its unexpectedness and infinite variety 
render it irresistible to a certain class of 
minds. The duly labeled “joke” follows a 
certain law and rule; whereas no jester 
could invent the grotesqueries of the un- 
conscious humorist. 

As a humble gleaner after the editorial 
scythe,—or, to be truly modern, I should 
say mowing-machine,—I have gathered 
some strange sheaves of this sort of 
humor. Like many provincial newspapers, 
that to which I am attached makes a fea- 
ture of printing the social happenings in 
villages of the surrounding country, and 
these out-of-town correspondents “don’t 
do a thing to” the English language. One 
of them invariably refers to the social 
lights of his vicinity as “our prominent 
socialists,” and describes some individual 
as “happening to an accident.” To an- 
other, every festal occasion is “‘a bower of 
beauty and a scene of fairyland.” Blue- 
penciling they resent, and one of them 
wrote to complain that a descriptive effort 
of his had been “much altered and de- 
ranged.” The paper also publishes por- 
traits of children and young women, and it 
is in the descriptions accompanying these 
pictures that the rural correspondent ex- 
cels himself. One wound up his eulogy in 
an apparently irrepressible burst of en- 
thusiasm: “She is indeed a tout ensem- 
ble.” A child of six months was described 
as “studious” ; and another correspondent 
went into details thus: “Little Willie has 
only one large blue eye, the other having 
been punched out by his brother with a 
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stick, by accident.” A small child was ac- 
credited with “a pleasing disposition and 
a keen juvenile conception.” 

The following are some of the descrip- 
tive phrases applied to village belles: 
“She is perfectly at home on the piano, 
where her executions have attained inter- 
national celebrity.” . . . “She possesses 
a mine of repartee and the qualities which 
have long rendered illustive her noble 
family.” . . . “Her carriage and dispo- 
sition are swanlike.” . . . “Her eyes can 
express pathetic pathos, but flash forth 
fiery independence when her country’s 
name is traduced.” ... “She has a 
molded arm, and her Junolike form glides 
with a rhythmic move in the soft swell of a 
Strauss.” . . . “Her chestnut hair gives 
a rich recess to her lovely, fawnlike eyes, 
which shine like a star set in the crown of 
an angel.” .. . One writer becomes ab- 
solutely incoherent in his admiration, and 
lavishes a mixture of metaphors upon his 
subject: “She portrays a picture worthy 
of a Raphael. She dances like the fairies 
before the heavenly spirits. She looks like 
a celestial goddess from an outburst of 
morning-glories; her lovely form would 
assume a phantomlike flash as she glides 
the floor, as though she were a mystic 
dream.” 

Scarcely less rich in unconscious humor 
are some of the effusions of those who have 
literary aspirations. A descriptive article 
contains a reference to “a lonely house 
that stood in silent mutiny.” ‘Indians 
who border on civilization, an interesting 
people in their superstitious way,” infest- 
ed the vicinity, and one of the points of 
interest was the Wild Man’s Leap, “so 
called from an Indian who is said to have 
leaped across to get away from some men 
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who were trying to expatriate him.” An 
aspirant made this generous offer: “I will 
write you an article every week if you so 
wish it, as I have nothing to do after sup- 
per.” Modest was the request of another, 
concerning remuneration: “TI do not ask 
for money, but would like you to send me 
a small monkey. I already have a parrot.” 

But no finer specimen of unconscious 
humor has ever fallen under the sub-edi- 
torial eye than “The Beautiful Circus 
Girl.” In these enterprising days rising 
young authors sometimes boast in print 
of their ignorance of grammar and spell- 
ing, but the author of the aforementioned 
bit of fiction surpasses them all in that re- 
spect. It seems only just that such a 
unique gem should be rescued from the 
dull obscurity of the waste-basket. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CIRCUS GIRL 


Some years ago the quaint but slow 
little vilage of Mariana was all on the 
qui-of-eve with excitement. Pasted on 
every tree and sign was anouncements of 
Hall’s circus, and the aperence of pretty 
Rose Floid in the pearless feets of tight- 
rope dancing, and Seignor Paul Paulo as 
her attendent. All the vilage was agog, 
for in their midst had old Hall and his 
Wife whome he always (spoke of as the 
Misus) taken a small but quaint cotage, 
so as to make quiet and please Rose whose 
guardien he was. 

In the distanse was seen an advancing 
teem, and mounted on its box driving was 
W. Alexander, distinguished as to aper- 
ence, tallent, and that charm, money. He 
was of the most patricien aristocrats of 
the place. Placed on the summit of one 
of those hils that spring up in the most 
unexpected ways and degrees was the 
quaint old Tudor mansion of the Alexan- 
ders called Waterloo, in rememberence of 
the home of his ancestors which now rests 
on the banks of the Potomack; a legend 
as to war and romance. Though bearing 
with him all the honners that Cambridg 
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could confere, W. Alexander was a faver- 
ite in the vilage, being ever ready with a 
kind enquiry as to Parent, or peny for 
marbles, not forgetting his boyhoods days. 
Though the beau par excelant of the vil- 
age, and posessing vast landed estate and 
a kind retinu, he was not haughty. 

Every one was eger to see Rose per- 
form. She in her pasage too and frow 
had won by her sweet manners (many lik- 
ings) ere she exibited her skill. 

The eventful hour of promis came and 
what a crowd was there. Rose came 
fourth, asisted by Paul Paulo. His form 
was molded even as an Apolo, and his eger 
eye was fixed on the bony girl. She bal- 
lanced her pole, saught her equiliberum, 
and every: heart was at her desposal, not 
accepting W. Alexander. Seeing this, the 
dark pashonate eye of the Italian scowled. 

So droped the curtain of the first per- 
formance. And W. Alexander stroled on 
towards his home, heart and head full of 
the beautiful circus girl, thoughts were 
very conflicting, love at first sight. 

(We will skip, for want of space, the 
exquisite passages descriptive of the mu- 
tual love of Rose and W. Alexander, and 
pass on to the finale.) 

There was a paus, a sencation, and 
Rose came fourth to meander in mid-air. 
Admeration was at its hight, as she 
swayed too and frow as it were a winged 
egle from some etherial climb. 

Low! a paus—the rope snaps—and 
Rose falls to erth a helpless mass of youth 
and beauty. The venerable man of medi- 
cin closed her star-lit eyes now forever 
dimed to this world. And all knew she 
had walked the last rope that bound her 
to this erth. 

What, who, was her murderer? 

The rope seemed to be cut with some 
jaged instrument so that when her tiny 
feat pressed its coils it became her de- 
stroyer. 

Suspician pointed at the Italian. 

W. Alexander’s old Father of sympathy 
now the strongest, entreted our Hero to 
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sale for distent shores, there asisted by 
that balm time and change, there assuage 
his grefe. 

Well, came the last evening, and with 
the sadest of hearts and a bunch of sweet 
violets W. Alexander went to bid a long 
fare well. 
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But as he neared the sacred spot his 
heart seemed deadened. Prone on her 
grave changing the snowy whiteness of 
the flowers with its crimson die was the 
body of Paul Paulo. Who by his own 
hand caused his life blood to floe as an 
attonement. 


THE BOOK BUSINESS 
By George Fitch 


HE publishers consulted 
The author of renown. 
The offer which resulted— 
(The man was quite insulted) 
Was fifty thousand down. 


They came to terms at double. 
The papers got the news 

And blew a mighty bubble— 

(Who paid them for their trouble?) 
Of comments and reviews. 


With eagerness they printed 
Each rumor piping hot. 

The critics gravely hinted— 

(In colors deftly tinted) 
Some details of the plot. 


Now came the readers rushing, 

All eager for the chance. 
O’erloud with praises gushing— 
(Strange that no one was blushing) 

They ordered in advance. 


And then the famous writer, 
With calm and placid look 

And debts and spirits lighter— 

(Thanks to each ready biter) 
Sat down to write his book. 


Tue Fire Brincer. By William Vaughn 
Moody. Houghton, Mifflin § Company. 
$1.10 net. 


Be a very real sense Mr. Moody is the 
inheritor of his age. That he voices its 
tendencies is proof of his vision, not of a 
lack in originality. Many and various 
grapes have gone to the making of his cup 
of wine, but the brewing is his own. In his 
thought are reminiscences of the most di- 
vergent poets, and a philosophy which seems 
to be a birth from the union of widely dif- 
fering conceptions of ‘‘this mortal coil.” 
With him a rapturous joy in the things of 
sense allies itself to a sternly democratic 
ideal. His religion, often vague and unsat- 
isfactory, is yet clear in that it includes the 
whole world and extends its cover from the 
weak to the wicked. His poetry is the poetry 
of revolt from accepted ideals, but a revolt 
in which love has more to do than hate,—a 
constructive revolt which sings in the joy 
of battle a song not that of lamentation, and 
which seeks to make from the union of old 
enemies in thought a new and harmonious 
thought. The god whom he casts out of the 
heavenly hierarchy he places in the heart of 
man, and this new god he worships with a 
worship born of knowledge and prophetic 
vision. What Pandora sings in this new 
poem of his is the quintessence of his 
thought. 


“T stood within the heart of God; 
It seemed a place that I had known; 
(I was blood-sister to the clod, 
Blood-brother to the stone). 


“TI found my love and labor there, 
My house, my raiment, meat and wine, 
My ancient rage, my old despair,— 
Yea, all things that were mine.” 


Mr. Moody’s new and wonderful version 
of the old Promethean myth turns not upon 
the oft-repeated story of punishment and 
release, but upon that of the glorious theft 
and its benefits to mankind. Briefly, the 
poem is a hymn to the light, put into dra- 
matic form, a hymn shifting, with indescrib- 
ably beautiful variations, from the praise of 
sun, moon and stars to the praise of that 
light of the mind which is, yet surpasses un- 
derstanding. 

In this poem the poet has outstripped his 
previous remarkable achievement. The lux- 
uriance of thought which marked the 
Masque of Judgment is pruned to better 
uses. The wealth of sensuous impression is 
subordinated. The advance in poetic art 
shows itself in clearer outlines, in a dra- 
matic compression, in an added appreciation 
of the value of suggestion, in the exquisite 
and moving transitions of the verse, in a less 
diffuse but more poignant sweetness in the 
thought, in the measured, harmonious beauty 
of the whole. The liquid, mellifluous notes, 
the impassioned tranquillity of the numbers 
remind one. of Stephen Phillips. The mel- 
ody of the verse stays and repeats itself. 
Poetic feeling of a rare type makes itself 
felt within the narrow limits of a phrase, as 
in “‘the chanting of the old religious trees,” 
“the shutting mists of death,’ “the tram- 
pling and the bellowing herds of rain,” “the 
plunging prow of the world,” “the high 
home and fortress of the soul,” “fierce and 
tedious prayer”; and in lines like the follow- 
ing on the coming of love, it finds a fuller 
speech. 


“It was an inner freshness in the dew, 
A look inscrutable the stars put on, 
A fount of secret color in the dawn, 
After day-fall a daylight that remained 
Brighter than what was gone.” 
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The limits of this review allow no more 
quotations, though the poem is infinitely 
quotable. Particularly is one tempted by the 
haunting lyrics which break up the _utter- 
ance of the more stately verse. Exquisite 
and uplifting, in a wonderful way, they link 
together the subtler meanings of the verse. 

Many people declare that poetry is dying, 
or is as good as dead, in America. Why they 
should announce this triumphantly is puz- 
zling; but the fact remains that they always 
do. One surmises what dissatisfaction Mr. 
Moody’s verse must bring them. 

M.L.S. 


Tue Memors or a Basy. By Josephine 
areas Harper § Brothers, New York. 
1.50. 


Att the world loves a lover, and nearly all 
the world loves a baby—if it is far 
enough off not to be too noisy, or personally 
sticky. Safely between the covers of a book 
there is little danger of this; hence, a large 
part of the world should love this book, for 
it contains a charming pair of lovers, even 
if they are married, and a most delectable 
baby. There is also an adoring and amus- 
ing, even if typically conventional maiden 
aunt who knows all about babies, and be- 
longs to clubs. With these four fetching 
characters and her brilliant cleverness Miss 
Daskam has succeeded in producing an al- 
together delightful book, one so brimming 
with fun, good-natured raillery and light- 
hearted happiness that it must drive away 
the blues from the most dejected, and give, 
even to the most cynical and jaded reader 
a new sense of freshness and pleasure. It 
is, indeed, a joyous book from cover to 
cover; and the very admirable, and almost 
innumerable, drawings by Fannie Y. Cory 
greatly add to the pleasure to be had from 
the book; the illustrations are, in fact, as 
good as the text—which is saying a great 
deal. 

Fortunately, as might not be gathered 
from the title, the baby does not give his 
own memoirs personally. We are spared 
this distressing sort of autobiography, and 
the infant does not do any talking till to- 
ward the close of the book; and then what 
he does say is natural, and truly funny; not 
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at all in the autobiographic and precocious 
vein, which has been dismally tried many 
times, both with infants and animals. 

The book starts with the controversy be- 
tween the young couple and the maiden aunt 
as to the proper conduct and reading for a 
young mother in order to insure a proper 
intellectual foundation in the coming off- 
spring. This is very funny and very true 
to life in its exaggerated way. After the 
baby appears the aunt still wants to run 
things, and the disputes over her theories 
and the nurse’s practicability are extremely 
bright and clever. Nothing is funnier than 
the picture of her watching, note-book in 
hand, for the “dawning soul.” Another 
capital hit is when the infant, who had been 
backward in learning to talk, says as his first 
word “the angry and unpardonable mono- 
syllable” which his father had just uttered. 
Not only did he say it once, but he repeated 
it: “There could be no doubt—he said it 
and he meant it.” The latter part of the 
book deals with the experiences, conversa- 
tions, and adventures of the small child at 
a summer hotel, where he is adored and 
spoiled by every one, especially the young 
men who constantly rescue him from drown- 
ing. The book closes with a bit of very 
pretty and real pathos, one of the “tragedies 
of childhood,” when “Binks” has to yield 
his undisputed reign to the little new baby. 
The aunt sees his grief, and, taking him in 
her arms, says: “Don’t you mind, darling, 
don’t you mind, you are Aunt Emma’s own 
baby—you shall always be! always! You 
shall be my baby!” “Pooh!” he said catch- 
ing his father’s eye defiantly, “pooh! I’m 
not, either. I’m not anybody’s baby. That’s 
ababy. I’ma boy!” 

H. C. 


New Lerrers or THoMas Cartyte. Edited 
and annotated by Alexander Carlyle. 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, London 
and New York. $6.00 net. 


“ARSE letters are meaty and valuable. 
They inspire thinking and reward the 
reader with some really Carlylian sentences, 
glimpses of his genius. At the very outset, 
we find, ‘‘there are always two parties to a 
good style: the contented writer and the 
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contented reader.” Of one of his own books, 
he says, “I find on a general view that the 
book is one of the savagest written for sev- 
eral centuries: it is a book written by a wild 
man, a man disunited from the fellowship 
of the world he lives in; looking king and 
beggar in the face with an indifference of 
brotherhood, an indifference of contempt— 
that is really very extraordinary in a re- 
spectable country.” There are plenty of 
examples of his merciless satire, and it 
stands out amid the at times commonplace 
themes all the better and clearer; the style 
is not so involved and overwrought as it 
often is in his essays. But the two con- 
spicuous things that are revealed in these 
letters are—strangely enough—affection 
and religion. Of his suffering and com- 
plaining wife, there is never a complaint. 
To his mother he writes letters that are ex- 
quisite and tender in their filial affection, 
and to his brothers, especially that one who 
emigrated to Canada, he writes most noble, 
dignified and yet deeply affectionate words. 
His religious faith, he, a man who was 
known for all his life as heterodox and was 
kept out of a baronetcy for that reason, is 
simple and true. 

The volumes are also lively with their 
pictures, mere sketches here and there, of 
the great men of the time. Throughout 
there is a spirit of kindliness and good- 
heartedness. He certainly was crusty at 
times, but he was not merely a growler. 
That he was true and loving always to his 
wife is here proved indisputably and finally. 
The editors should have for their services 
the thanks of the letter-loving world. 

F. B. T. 


Ducuess or Few Cuotues. By Philip 
Payne. Rand, McNally § Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.50. 


NE of the characters in the ‘“ Duchess 

of Few Clothes” aptly defines Philip 
Payne’s abilities as a novelist. Colonel Pat- 
ten, the gentlemanly haberdasher, in this 
latest and truest story of Chicago life, puts 
it thus: “I am not exactly a gentleman my- 
self but I am a thoroughbred. Miss Vant- 
age, the cigar girl entertaining your father, 
you wouldn’t call a lady, but, by gad, she’s a 
thoroughbred down to her ankle-bones.” 
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The “Duchess of Few Clothes” (surely 
the name appeals to the fancy) is thorough- 
bred in its force and brilliancy which is 
often so many-sided as to half benumb the 
judgment. There is such a thing’ as over- 
scintillation. The fault may almost be cred- 
ited to this young author’s second book, 
which, by the way, follows the “Mills of 
Man” rather closely. Both of them have 
been published since last September. For all 
that, it is a carefully written, well-planned, 
wholly absorbing novel—in style so immeas- 
urably above the ordinary that one feels 
certain of its permanency. Reading it is 
like watching a horse-race. The struggle is 
between business and impracticability. So 
nicely is the story balanced that when they 
come under the wire neck and neck one feels 
no disappointment. 

The Pantheon is the scene of action. It 
is Chicago’s grandest and ugliest hotel, built 
by Alonzo A. Farson, in commemoration of 
his sixtieth birthday. He meant it as a 
monument and a glory at the same time. A 
place where he might indulge his desire to 
strut and the next moment confide his am- 
bitions and woes to his confidential Irish 
barber. Life, crude, unfashioned, horrible 
at times, teems in the Pantheon. The fra- 
gile and delicate “Duchess” is part of it. 
So are the first violin in the dining-room or- 
chestra, Ned Hazard, and the regally robust 
daughter of Alonzo A., for whom the cigar 
girl feels worshipful awe. There are the 
bell-boys and the clerks, the men who have 
money and the men who pretend they have 
it, the shrewd man of business, Valentine 
Quarles, and the impractical violinist. who 
asked nothing but to be allowed “to fiddle 
modestly for my bread and cheese.” For 
him the daughter of the strutting Alonzo 
conceives a passion. Some of the incidents 
which have to do with the growth of that 
passion, might, in the hands of a less facile 
and skilful manipulator of characters and 
events, come dangerously near to grossness. 
As it is, they are human. Even though it is 
all one big comedy, the whole book is human 
and good, and at the same time keenly an- 
alytic of a certain Chicago life which no 
novelist has, up to this time, touched on suc- 
cessfully. 

There are melodramatic touches—or at 
least they would be such, if less finely told. 
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Before the story is finished there are men 


knocked down, a villain foiled and the 


wealthy Valentine Quarles marries the pov- 
erty-stricken little “Duchess.” It is a great 
thing for the “Duchess” when he marries 
her, but one is inclined to feel sorry for her 
after all. She is a vital and growing creature 
—innocent and wise at once—the kind of 
woman that attracts both men and women. 

“A Comedy” the book is named on the 
title page. In that must be forgiven the 
tendency at times to a certain extravagancy 
of satire. Alliterative sentences occur fre- 
quently, too—though they can scarcely be 
called a fault, and there is sometimes a lack 
of detail in the relation of individual inci- 
dents which lends a certain abruptness to 
the telling. Yet the work is artistic—it does 
not jar upon the sensibilities—it is a thor- 
oughbred among books. Few stories are 
more completely told. ; 

J.C. 


Tomaso’s Fortunz: ANp Oruer Srories. 
By Henry Seton Merriman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price $1.50. 


HERE are in this collection of Mr. Mer- 

riman’s briefer things nineteen stories 
covering characters and situations in Eng- 
land, India, Spain, Germany, France, and 
on the waters of the sea, and there is not a 
dull one among them. But they are worth 
more than such negative praise—they are all 
positively good, although some are better 
than others, as needs must be of any work 
done by mortal hands. They are stories of 
soldiers and civilians, of the loftier and the 
lowly, but wherever Mr. Merriman takes his 
readers it is always where there is what is 
most interesting, and his portrayals of love 
and hate and courage and sacrifice are pre- 
sented vividly, but always with an artistic 
delicacy that softens the glare of the in- 
tenser emotions without lessening their best 
effect. For that reason, although Mr. Mer- 
riman not infrequently kills his heroes or 
heroines, he always does it with such refined 
and polished skill as to rob death of its 
terrors. Ordinarily a story with a death in 
it is sad, and the reader wishes that it might 
have ended otherwise, but in Mr. Merriman’s 
death stories the ultimate sacrifice is made 
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so naturally that any other conclusion would 
be quite disappointing. There is an airiness 
of treatment of every subject, even the most 
serious, that enhances rather than detracts 
from the value of his work, and one may 
smile though he knows that he is on the 
verge of tears. His stories read as if they 
had come from the mind of a Kipling and 
been put upon paper with the pen of a Har- 
land—thoughts of iron in language of 
velvet. 

Which of the nineteen stories in this book 
is best is not for any one individual to say. 
They vary in quality, true, but so do the 
tastes of the people who read them, and al- 
though the critic might define by rules which 
one most nearly met the requirements of 
perfection, the readers themselves, disre- 
garding the technical judgment, would de- 
cide for themselves according as they liked 
more or less, but disliked, never. Whatever 
may be said of books of short stories gen- 
erally and in particular, it may be said of 
this one that the reader who takes it with 
him for his leisure moments will not be dis- 
appointed, except in one particular, which is 
that there are only nineteen stories in the 
book. And back of that will be the shadow 
that shall never be lightened—Merriman is 
dead. W. J. 1. 


Gor ror Women. By Genevieve Hecker. 
Baker § Taylor Co., New York. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


T° a large number of women golfers the 
articles on “Golf for Women” have be- 
come familiar through the columns of 
“Golf,” but there is not one of these who 
will not welcome them in the attractive 
book form in which they have just come 
from the hands of the publishers. And those 
who have not already read the separate arti- 
cles have a greater pleasure in store, since 
they may have at once all for which the 
others waited months. 

The illustrations might almost be called 
pictorial golf lessons, so thoroughly do they 
suit the text, and demonstrate the fact, since 
they are chiefly from photographs of Miss 
Hecker, that it is possible to practice what 
she preaches. 

It is a book that will prove both interest- 
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ing and instructive, not only to beginners 
but to old players as well. 

Of course, not all players will agree with 
Miss Hecker in everything, especially, for 
instance, in what she says constitutes a per- 
fect set of clubs, for in the hands of some 
players some of the clubs she mentions have 
proved useless, while others which she has 
considered unworthy of even “honorable 
mention” have been most effective. The few 
terse remarks she makes concerning the im- 
patience of the average woman golfer will, 
if taken to heart, repay any present or pros- 
pective player for reading the book if she 
finds nothing else, which is scarcely possible, 
for there is no point of the game which has 
not been fully covered and, best of all for 
the woman golfer, covered from a woman's 
standpoint. The last chapter of the book 
is devoted to “Impressions of American 
Golf,” by Miss Rhona K. Adair, the English 
and Irish champion, and while it contains 
nothing either startling, instructive, or new, 
is nevertheless interesting, as it shows the 
standing of American women golfers from 
a different point of view. 

C. MeL. N. 


Tue Daysprine. By William Barry. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 


““T-HE Dayspring” presents in its title a 

rather pretty and sentimental sugges- 
tion, which the book itself effectually carries 
out. Though one may find in the story 
plenty of stern and rugged virtue, the senti- 
mental—the wistfully sentimental—pre- 
vails. 

An Irish youth, full of blood and full of 
courage, carries himself through years and 
many pages of the volume in search of the 
satisfaction to be derived from having fol- 
lowed his definite principles and his definite 
ideals; only to discover in the last chapter, 
that there is more satisfaction in marrying 
and being happy ever after. He might have 
married the fair Chatelaine of his heart in 
any of the preceding chapters, but had he 
done so we should have been deprived of the 
entertaining tale of his adventures, and also 
the changes in his attitude. These, by the 
way, are so intensely human that the book 
commands our sympathy and respect. 
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The Irish youth has, before we make his 
acquaintance, committed a murder. His 
father’s landlord, having consented to the 
pulling down of their peasant hut over the 
head of the hero’s dying mother, is killed by 
the hot-headed Irish boy. He then escapes 
to France. There it so happens that his 
friends are aristocrats, and among them 2 


. young and beautiful widow with whom he 


promptly falls in love. One day he knocks 
down a peasant who dares to address his 
lady on the high road demanding redress 
from alleged injustices. Then comes to the 
hero the knowledge that, after all, his sym- 
pathies are entirely with the peasant, and 
that his motto is “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity.” In the enthusiasm of this reve- 
lation he abandons his friends, seeks a gar- 
ret, old clothes, black bread, the people and, 
when the fighting comes, a gun. The Com- 
mune satisfies his soul until he watches the 
Tuileries burn—which is a delicately humor- 
ous touch bordering on tragedy. The high 
pitch of his enthusiasm spends itself in the 
destruction of an art museum—and he finds 
himself as sentimental as of old. Then, of 
course, he marries the rich and aristocratic 
lady. But one does not think of him as fall- 
ing down or as even stumbling, simply as 
having learned; which sensation conveys its 
generous and comforting moral—things 
most unusual in a moral. 

Without sounding any depths Mr. Barry 
has woven a thread of mysticism or spiri- 
tualism through the story which adds to the 
interests of an already interesting tale. 

H. B. 


Tue Sirent Puaces. By Stewart Edward 
White. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


NOTHER of Mr. White’s wonder books; 
another of those rare and admirable 
stories where the soul of Nature is united to 
the soul of man; where facts made potent 
by imagination exert such a sharp pervasive 
influence on the reader—of no mere clan or 
cult—that he utters “grand,” and quivers 
while he reads. 
The northern wild, the forest and the 
barren of the practically unexplored vast- 
nesses of Upper Canada,—the region, to 
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which, in “Conjuror’s House” the writer 
did no justice, is here depicted and used as 
the background of a story, with a relentless- 


hess amounting almost to fatality. Not a— 


grain of what we feel must be the truth is 
allowed to slip by without rendering its duty 
of complete impressiveness. In these mat- 
ters of great scenery, in the adequate repre- 
sentation of sublime natural forces, Mr. 
Stewart Edward White is master. Mr. Jack 


London has done large things with similar 


material; but Mr. London gives us the note 
of struggle to an ultimate despair, while Mr. 

ite never abandons his creed of struggle 
justified and armed with hope. His charac- 
ters have fresh perseverance, but they have 
spiritual perseverance, too. 

Yet are we right in speaking of Mr. 
White’s noble‘ landscape achievement as a 
“background”? Is it not rather the front 
and foreground of his work, the matter 
wherein lies his chief interest and distinc- 
tion? Does not nature—as with Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts—in a manner partly obliter- 
ate the idea of man? The characters in 
“The Silent Places” have clearly awakened 
the writer’s keenest observation, but it re- 
quires the Silent Places themselves to quick- 
en his transforming powers of mind. Dick 
and San, the trappers, and the Indian girl 
May-may-gwan, rouse within us enough 
sympathy and suspense to carry the tale un- 
flagging to the end; but, nevertheless, the 
setting is the part that exhibits this writer’s 
genius in its fullest flower. He gives us the 
sense of vastness and force, of the futility 
of all effort that is not of its very nature al- 
most superhuman; he is carried away by his 
lyric intensity, enchanted by this mighty 
kingdom of outdoors which he knows so 
well, and serves as nobly as he may. 

To regard “The Silent Places” from any 
other viewpoint; to think of it chiefly as a 
study of character or as a story of romance, 
or even (as might be to the initiated) as a 
story of life, strength and realism would be 
merely to blur its aim and consequent dis- 
tinction. Indeed, were we to allow our vision 
too central a light on the characters and 
their adventures, we should probably find 
them all disappointingly thin. A friend of 
mine spoke of Mayne Reid, but I would not 
listen! The affair of the Indian girl verges 
on something realistic—something vivid, but 
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it fails in the attempt, does not exactly 
strike home. Even for an Ojibway maiden 
to surrender her virtue to aid the man she 
loves is a ticklish business in the hands of a 
novelist who has heretofore succeeded not 
too well with his women characters. The act 
can be justified only by an atmosphere of 
heroism that is akin to religion. Somehow 
we miss the romance of it, it does not seem 
to suit the pen of Stewart Edward White. 
Yet, and there is everything in that con- 
cluding “‘yet,” the book is grand; it has a 
note, it is pure, harmonious, full of motion 
as the driving clouds. It gives the refresh- 
ment of open and primeval things, it comes 
to our senses like a mountain torrent of 
young and crystalline, out-of-doors delight. 
J.S.D. 


Tue Diving Vision aNp Orner Porms. By 
A. E. The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net. 


HE verse of this little volume must be 

pursued and gently wooed before it is 
won. The reader must put himself in tune 
with its quiet and unsoliciting loveliness. 
He catches its quality by brooding over it, 
by re-reading it, by listening for its echo in 
the heart and mind. Only by surrendering 
his own mood, and by adopting one in har- 
mony with the poet’s, will he become a par- 
taker of the poet’s vision. Sometimes, even 
though he follow with flying feet, the 
thought eludes him, showing, as it flashes 
by, merely an alluring profile which flowers 
myriad-like in memory. 

The collection is marked by that combina- 
tion of subtlety and simplicity which char- 
acterizes the school of Irish poets to which 
it belongs. The simplicity seems to be an 
effect of its unconsciousness,—if verse may 
ever be said to be unconscious,—an uncon- 
sciousness like that of a recluse, searching 
after the secret of his own soul, and, in the 
silence, finding it. The subtlety is of a pe- 
culiar flavor native to the Celtic mind, which 
blends, in such curious and fascinating 
guise, asceticism with the love of this beauti- 
ful world; a quality of mind which sends, 
continually, its earth-born imaginings seek- 
ing after their heavenly kin. A cool fra- 
grance emanates from this verse. It soothes 
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like the twilight, which it so beautifully and 
so variously celebrates. There is in it 
neither heat or passion. It is the place of 
“silent silver lights and darks undreamed 
of,” where one may bless oneself with 
peace, where “‘quiet, the tender shepherd, 
keeps the fold.” It finds its light in shadow, 
its song in silence, in mystery its heart of 
truth. 
M. L. S. 


Tue Commuters. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
rf F. Taylor § Co., New York. Price 
1.50. 


T° those who read “The Van Dwellers,” 
that history true to life of the moderate- 
means masses who seek homes in the 
city at rentals which will leave sufficient of 
the bread-winners’ earnings to pay other 
bills ‘than the landlord’s, this new book of 
Mr. Paine’s, “The Commuters,” will come 
with a gladsome note. The first book was 
the story of the Author, the Little Woman 
and the Precious Ones flitting about the flats 
of the city to find a resting place, and set- 
tling at last in the blessed green of the coun- 
try. This book is the story of the develop- 
ment of the home they had found, at least to 
a certain point. Above all things Mr. Paine 
is a poet and an optimist, and when he isn’t 
dreaming dreams before the crackling wood 
fire on the suburban hearth, he is making a 
joy of chasing chambermaids, or cooks, or 


carpenters, or house-cleaners, or masons, or 


malaria, or mosquitoes, or mud, or tramps, or 


garden-seeds, or nurserymen, or trains, or: 


something or other of the thousand and one 
things that go to make the life of the com- 
muter—well, the life of a commuter. There 
is nothing else like it on earth, and any 
other comparison than with itself is a con- 
fession that the person who does it doesn’t 
know the essence of comparative philology. 
But that is neither here nor there. We 
are talking about this latest book of Mr. 
Paine’s on the suburban life, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it as from the heart 
and soul and body. Mr. Paine has been 
there and knows what he is talking about. 
And the good of it is that he has found in it 
so much to tell of that is cheerful and happy 
and what is convincing that with all its de- 
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fects it is better to suffer in the country than 
in a city flat. His book is cheery with good 
humor, but all through it he has stuck little 
‘splinters of advice and suggestion that must 
materially help those who go down to the 
countryside in cottages. He freely admits 
that all is not good grass in a green field, 
and that the dream-garden of the suburban- 
ite will grow weeds in rank profusion; 
but these have their compensations, and 
though the commuter may not be perfectly 
happy in his rural retreat, he can’t be any 
more miserable than he would be if cooped 
up in a city flat. That is the true philosophy 
of life anyway—not to be happier than any- 
body else, but to be less miserable than 
somebody else. 

“The Commuters” is a good all-around 
book for city and country reader to plunge 
into head and heels, and the reader who 
can’t enjoy it should at once seek a sani- 
tarium and take something for his system. 

The pictures by Florence Scovell Shinn 
are fairly illustrative and one might con- 
clude that they were portraits if they are as 
true to facts as the book is. W. J. L. 


A Preacuer’s Story or His Work. By W. 
S. Rainsford. The Outlook Company, 
New York. Price, $1.25 net. 


A isstON was something of a novelty 
~~ sin the Centennial year, and the blond, 
athletic, smooth-faced, well-groomed youth 
that came to Baltimore that October was 
hardly less so. Even his English accent 
struck strangely on Southern ears, for the 
broad “‘a” was a sporadic affectation at that 
slipshod period. The quiet up-town church 
of St. Peter’s was soon crowded with people, 
some of them young and feminine the eye- 
witness must confess, drawn by the new, 
forceful personality of the missioner, but 
nailed by his message. It must have stirred 
older hearts, for the rector, Dr. Grammar, 
most genial and liberal of men, was scarcely 
less affected than the casual attendant. 
Signed to “A Preacher’s Story” is the 
name of that young evangelist, now grown 
famous in his maturity,—the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford. He who runs may read in these 
unique pages the reason for the great suc- 
cess of St. George’s, with its dancing class,. 
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dramatic society, battalion and brass band, 
gymnasium, sewing and cooking schools, its 
big Sunday-school and congregation, its big- 
ger contributions. A revolution that in twen- 
ty years has so altered a slum neighborhood 
that an old woman can exclaim, “ Now there 
are four or five gentlemen on every block,” 
is no less than startling. Dr. Rainsford gives 
the praise to “‘the service that money could 
not buy,” but the reader sees that the service 
was drawn and directed by the magnetism of 
a great personality. Absolute sincerity, first 
with his conscience, next with his fellow 
man, selflessness, devotion are joined to 
the more secular qualities of simplicity, 
frankness, humor, business acumen, and a 
modesty, no less great in telling the story of 
success, than of failure. His personalities 
are sometimes like sledge-hammer taps, but 
frankness breaks no bones, and the book, 
which—the publishers tell us—is really the 
report of talks in Dr. Rainsford’s study, has 
the charm, as well as the directness, of per- 
sonal impact. It is the next best thing to 
seeing Dr. Rainsford in the flesh, and praise 
ean go no higher. 
A.A. S. 


Sgevastopot AND OTHER Miuirary TALEs. 
By Leo Tolstoy (Translated by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude), Funk §& Wagnalls 
Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


A LL that is most inconceivably horrible 

and tragic in the daily realities of war 
is ruggedly related in these pages, without 
any evident intentional consideration for ar- 
tistic or moral effect: an impersonal, impar- 
tial delineation of stern facts by bared real- 
ism, presented in words and phrases that 
strike the ears and senses like clods of clay 
falling on the lid of a coffin,—a strange, un- 
usual technique and atmosphere that, with 
fine sense of proportion, have been well pre- 
served by the authorized translators. “It is 
only now that the tales of the early days of 
the siege of Sevastopol are for you no longer 
beautiful, historical legends, but have be- 
come realistic.” 

The preponderance of interest focuses 
most powerfully on the details and back- 
ground of the incident related as a revela- 
tion of individual and collective thought, 
life and conditions under the relentless 
grasp of war. Only one of the sketches,— 
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“Two Hussars,’—contains the nucleus and 
continuity of a “story.” In this single 
sketch, and when, as in closing the first 
chapter, Tolstoy rises to his inimitable scenic 
description, we momentarily forget the grim 
degradation and barbaric pitilessness of hu- 
man conflict. 

Since Russia again wars with other 
powers, because “questions the diplomatists 
have not settled still remain unsolved by 
powder and blood,” much interest attaches 
to Tolstoy’s vivid portrayal of the racial 
traits of the Russian soldier, bearing, as 
they do, on the possible outcome of this 
struggle: 

“In every wrinkle, every muscle, in the 
breadth of these shoulders, the thickness of 
these legs in enormous boots: in every move- 
ment, quiet, firm, and deliberate, are seen 
the distinctive traits of that which forms the 
strength of the Russian—his simplicity and 
obstinacy. A Russian’s spirit does 
not rest on easily inflammable enthusiasm 
which cools quickly, like the courage of 
Southern nations; it is as difficult to inflame 
him as it is to depress him. . . . Ina 
Russian, a real Russian soldier, you will 
never find any bragging, swagger, or desire 
to befog or excite themselves in time of dan- 
ger; on the contrary, modesty, simplicity, 
and a capacity for seeing in peril something 
quite else than the danger, are the distinctive 
features of his character. . . . You un- 
derstand that the motive which actuates 
them is not that petty ambition or forgetful- 
ness which you yourself experienced, but 
some stronger feeling, which has made of 
them beings who live quietly under the fly- 
ing balls, facing a hundred chances of 
death, amid conditions of continual toil, lack 
of sleep, and dirt. To-morrow, or to-day, 
perhaps each of these men will cheerfully 
and proudly go to face death, and die stead- 
fastly and calmly. . . Deep in each 
soul dwells a noble spark, capable of making 
him a hero. . . O Lord Almighty! 
Thou alone hast heard and knowest the sim- 
ple yet burning and desperate prayers of 
ignorance, of confused repentance, prayers 
for bodily health and for spiritual enlight- 
enment, that have risen to Thee from this 
dreadful place of death, . . .” 

Truly, if the modern Russian soldier is a 
type like unto this, he is an antagonist with 
which to reckon carefully. A. L. 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Montk 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Law, Dr. THomas Graves, at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, late in March, in his sixty-eighth 
year. Left the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in 1878 and became librarian of Signet Li- 
brary. Edited the Douay Diaries, arranged 
from Cardinal Newman’s sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century manuscripts. Author: Jes- 
uits and Seculars in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; The Arch-Priest Controversy ; 
A Calendar of the English Martyrs of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; An 
Introductory Dissertation of the Latin Vul- 
gate. 


Frye, Hersert C., at Ventnor, Eng., 
early in April. For several years librarian 
of the Royal Institution. Author: Sub- 
marine Warfare. 


Carryt, Guy Wermore, at New York 
City, April 1, aged thirty-one. Once asso- 
ciate editor of Munsey’s Magazine. Author: 
Fables for the Frivolous (1898); Mother 
Goose for Grown-ups (1900) ; Grimm Tales 
Made Gay (1902); The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor (1903); The Will of Andrew Vane 
(1903) ; Zut, and Other Parisians (1908). 


Diaz, Assy Morton, at Belmont, Mass., 
April 1, aged eighty-three. An anti-slavery 
reformer. Author: King Lily and Rosebud 
(1869); The William Henry Letters 
(1870); Chronicles of the Stimpcett Fam- 
ily; Lucy Maria (1873) ; Story-book for the 
Children (1875); Neighborhood Talks on 
Arbitration vs. War (1876); The Jimmy 
John and Other Stories (1877); Polly Co- 
logne (1881); Christmas Morning (1881) ; 
Cats’ Arabian Nights (1881); Domestic 
Problems (1884); The John Spicer Lec- 
tures (1887); Bybury to Beacon Street 
(1889); Only a Flock.of Women (1893); 


Religious Training of Children (1896). 
Also numerous anti-slavery pamphlets. 


Rosseit, Ernest C., at El Paso, Tex., 
April 1, aged forty-four. Once editor of 
Public Opinion. Author: The Reason Why. 


Cossr, Frances Power, at London, Eng., 
April 5, in her eighty-second year. Ration- 
alistic writer and pamphleteer. Author: Es- 
says on Intuitive Morals (1855); Religious 
Duty (1857); Pursuits of Women (1863); 
Broken Lights: an Inquiry into the Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of Religious 
Faith (1864); Hours of Work and Play 
(1867) ; Dawning Lights (1868); Darwin- 
ism in Morals (1872); The Hopes of the 
Human Race Hereafter and Here (1874); 
Duties of Women (1880); The Peak in 
Darien (1882); The Scientific Spirit of the 
Age (1888); The Modern Rock (1889). 
Editor of an edition of Theodore Parker's 
Works, and author of travels in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and Palestine. 


Brown, Watrer Lez, at Chicago, April 
6, aged fifty. Famous chemist and biblio- 
phile. Author: A Manual of Assaying. 


Green, THomas M., at Danville, Ky., 
April 7, aged sixty-seven. Author: The 
Spanish Conquest; and local Histories of 
Southern Families. 


Gunn, Tuomas Butter, at Birmingham, 
Eng., April 7, aged seventy-eight. Illus- 
trator, war correspondent, and contributor to 
American and English periodicals. Author: 
Physiology of New York Boarding Houses, 
an illustrated humorous book. 


Morris, Rosert Grirrin, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., April 9. Author of popular 
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plays: The “Fritz” series for J. K. Em- 
mett; the “Chris and Lena” series for 
Baker and Farron; “Old Shipmates” for 
Frank Mordaunt; ‘“‘ Michael Strogoff” for 
the Kiralfy brothers, and many others. 


Bontuinex, Orto von, in Germany, 
about April 10, in his eighty-ninth year. 
Famous Sanskrit scholar who began with 
Roth, in 1852, the Sanskrit dictionary which 
bears his name and which was completed in 
1875. Also published a critical edition of 
Kalidasa’s great drama, “Sakuntala,” a col- 
lection of lyric writers, a work on poetics, 
Upanishads, and critical Vedic studies. 


Macy, Artuur, at Dalton, Mass., April 
11, aged sixty-two. Was a well-known 
writer of verse, and had a volume of verses 
on child-life ready for publication. 


Marsie, Mrs. Catitm Bonney, at New 
York, April 11. Verse writer and translator. 
Compiled: Wit and Wisdom of Bulwer; 
Wisdom and Eloquence of Webster. 


Smytu, Rev. Dr. Eoxrrrt C., D. D., at 
Andover, Mass., April 12, aged seventy-five. 
For forty years professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Author: Three Discourses on the Religious 
History of Bowdoin College; translator of 
Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism; Influence of Jonathan Ed- 
wards on the Spiritual Life of New Eng- 
land. Joint author: Progressive Orthodoxy; 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


Sroreis, Jutian, at London, Eng., April 
18, in his fifty-sixth year. Author: John-a- 
Dreams; An Accomplished Gentleman; 
Dick’s Wanderings; John Maidment; Thral- 
dom; My Friends and I; Comedy of a Coun- 
try House; A Master of Fortune; After 
Twenty Years; The Folly of Pen Harring- 
ton; Little Comedies; Stephen Calinari; 
Count Julian, a Tragedy; A Book of Song. 


Smizes, Samvet, at London, Eng., April 
16, in his ninety-second year. Author: 
Lives of George and Robert Stephenson; 
Self-Help, with Illustrations of Character 
and Conduct; Duty; Thrift; Life and La- 
bor; Industrial Biography; Men of Inven- 
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tion and Industry; Life of John Murray; 
A Publisher and His Friends. 


Martin, Grorce A., at Brattleboro, Vt., 
April 16, aged seventy-three. For several 
years editor of the publications of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington; writer on 
live-stock and agricultural topics. 


Smiru, Henry H., at Savannah, Ga., 
April 17, aged sixty. Once Journal clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Author of 
the famous “Reed Rules.” Had in manu- 
script almost ready for publication Parlia- 
mentary History of the Congress of the 
United States; and of the Parliamentary, 
Political, and Legislative Leaders of the 
American Congress. 


Tompson, Sir Henry, Bart., at London, 
Eng., April 18, in his eighty-fourth year. 
Distinguished English sargeon. Author: 
Standard essays on surgery; Food and Feed- 
ing; also two novels—All But, and Charley 
Kingston’s Aunt. 


Srenuyovuse, Mrs. Fannig, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., about April 18. Author of The 
Tyranny of Mormonism, which created 
widespread prejudice against the Mormon 
church. 


Lirrincortr, Saran J. (“Grace Green- 
wood’) at New Rochelle, N. Y., April 20, 
aged eighty. Author: Greenwood Leaves; 
Poems; History of My Pets; Recollections 
of My Childhood; Haps and Mishaps of a 
Tour in Europe; Merry England; Bonnie 
Scotland; Stories and Legends of Ireland, 
France and Italy; Stories of Many Lands; 
Stories from Famous Ballads; New Life in 
New Lands; Victoria, Queen of England; 
Record of Five Years; Stories and Sketches. 


Vork, Joun, at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
20, in his sixtieth year. Editor of the Dan- 
ish weekly Nordlyset; last year published a 
volume of Danish and English songs. 


Coteman, Jounn, at London, Eng., April 
21. Veteran actor and playwriter who col- 
laborated with Charles Reade, and published 
a memoir of Samuel Phelps, a famous Eng- 
lish actor-manager. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE AUNT 


By W. L. W. 


A winter my distress was sore, 
As amiably foretold by you 

Last fall, when from your ample store 
You aid refused, but I’ve pulled through; 

So pray don’t look at me that way, 
Dear madam, with affrighted glance; 

I’m here, I just dropped in to say, 
To do my summer song and dance. 


SANCTUARY 


wW.D .NESBIT 
E ON: THE HEARTH 


is cheering blaze; 
Hereis the coaxing inglenook. 
ith pipe, mayhap, 
incense to raise, 
Above the dream-in- 
7 spiring book. 
So,shut the door when night is come;- 
Forget the world that lies without- 
The world of problems wearisome, 
Of worries, of defeat and doubt. 


BAAR out the world, learn to es 

The echo of its rasping calls; 

Let neither care, nor fear, nor fret, 
ind footspace once within your walls. 

Fore the babel of the street; 

{) orget the roughness of the way, 

\/] For here are blossoms fair and sweet, 


Outside are shadows dull & gray, 


y, ie E this your sanctuary, then. , 
VY] 2) What of tomorrow? It may wait, 
\| For here is hearth and home again, 
\ dhere contentment holds its’state. 
| These four walls shield us roundabout- 
What greater peace is there to win? 


Now all the darkness Is shut out, , 
And all the light and love lockedin. 


As 
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JOSEPH W. FOLK 
AND THE FORCE BEHIND HIS BOOM FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
By Claude H. Wetmore 


ISSOURI to-day presents the 
paradox of a man’s enemies en- 
deavoring to present him with 

the choicest gift in the United States— 
they wish to make him chief executive of 
the nation. 

This boom for Joseph W. Folk, which 
is growing with rapidity throughout the 
United States, was started at a confer- 
ence of political leaders held in St. Louis 
about two months ago, and its inception 
was due to the fact that party leaders 
and powerful influences behind them saw 
that it would be impossible to defeat Mr. 
Folk for the gubernatorial nomination in 
the Democratic state convention. 

It is a desperate game they are play- 
ing, but it is one that is essential to the 
existence of the ring that ever since the 
civil war has controlled state nominations 
and state affairs in Missouri. Strange to 
say, this action by machine leaders is not 
understood elsewhere, and men of promi- 
nence in the national councils of Democ- 
racy, believing that genuine motives for 
the good of the commonwealth are in the 
minds of those who are voicing Mr. Folk 
for the presidency so loudly, have taken 
up the cry, and by their weight are giv- 
ing added momentum to the movement. 

It is a possibility—and it may become 
a probability before this article shall be 


read—that after an oratorical outburst 
in the Democratic national convention by 
a man like Bourke Cochran, the name of | 
Mr. Folk will be pyrotechnically placed . 
at the head of the national ticket, even as 
was the name of William Jennings Bryan 
in the tumultuous, half-crazed gathering 
in Chicago eight years ago. 

It is unfortunate for Missouri that the 
state nominating convention this year 
should be held after the national. Could 
the dates be reversed, and Mr. Folk be 
safely named for governor, then the fran- 
tic endeavor of machine leaders to pre- 
vent such action by forcing him to the 
front in the national convention might 
not come to pass, and the risk of having 
the good work of years undone by the 
frenzy of a moment would not be so immi- 
nent. 

Those who have been watching the 
course of events in Missouri during the 
last few years and have seen the uncover- 
ing, for the first time in history, of the 
parasites that have waxed fat at the ex- 
pense of the people, while poisoning the 
blood of the body politic, believe that for 
the good of government Mr. Folk should 
be permitted to continue his work in a 
natural, progressive manner, and not be 
forced into a position that is in discord 
with what he considers to be his duty. 
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So they—his friends and well-wishers— 
hope that this effort to place his name in 
nomination at the national convention will 
prove abortive. 

To show why this is so, and to explain 
the paradox alluded to in the first para- 
graph, it is necessary to become acquaint- 
ed with the course of events since Joseph 
W. Folk came to St. Louis, in 1896, from 
his native home in Tennessee. 

At Brownsville, in that state, he had 
practised in the town and county courts, 
following in the line of his father, and 
the work that he was called upon to do 
gave the same foundation for future en- 
deavor that is acquired by a physician 
while serving as an interne in a hospital. 

Although quite young when he opened 
his office in St. Louis—for Joseph Folk 
was born October 29, 1869—he succeeded 
in attracting a number of influential 
clients and soon determined that for fu- 
ture profit he would make a specialty of 
corporation law. A somewhat peculiar se- 
lection, one might say, for a person who 
soon was to be called upon to do battle 
against attorneys famous in the lines of 
criminal jurisprudence, yet owing to the 
peculiar circumstances under which the 
crime exposures in St. Louis were to be 
made—corporations being involved—it 
seems almost providential that the young 
lawyer’s early walks in the field of his 
chosen profession should have been in this 
direction. 

Soon after commencing his St. Louis 
career Mr. Folk joined the Jefferson Club, 
which then was in its infancy and com- 
posed of younger members of the party. 
He was a Democrat, both by inheritance 
and by conviction; moreover, an ardent 
partizan, even to speaking of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden as “president”; and he 
wears to-day a scar inflicted by the prema- 
ture explosion of a powder bomb which 
he and other boys of Brownsville had con- 
structed when the news of Tilden’s elec- 
tion was flashed over the United States. 

Mr. Folk soon became chairman of the 
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Jefferson Club campaign committee. A 
year later he was elected president of the 
organization, and in this way came in close 
touch with politicians. 

The general public first had his per- 
sonality brought to their notice in 1898, 
when as arbitrator for both capital and 
labor Mr. Folk satisfactorily settled the 
great street railroad strike that had been 
productive of severe financial loss to the 
city. / 

It was at this period—from 1895 to 
1900—that St. Louis gained the reputa- 
tion of being the worst governed city in 
the country, and the state government, or 
rather the legislative branch thereof, was 
pdinted to as the most corrupt in the west. 

Every one knew that the majority of 
men who sought election to the municipal 
assembly and the legislature did so for the 
opportunity to sell their votes. 

In those days a street railroad com- 
pany—which was a company only in 
name, for it neither owned a car nor a 


’ foot of rail—was awarded a blanket fran- 


chise, covering every street in St. Louis, 
and for this privilege paid over $300,000 
bribe money to the city assemblymen and 
$250,000 bribe money to the guardians 
of the state’s interests at the capital, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Although it was the largest single 
graft, yet the money accepted by the 
bribe takers, in this instance, was a mere 
bagatelle when compared with the sum 
total of the blackmail they were able to 
levy on corporations and individuals. 

No man or concern could lay a switch 
into his property, could erect an awning, 
could secure wharfage, or could have 
voice concerning the paving of a street in 
front of his residence until he paid tribute 
to the leeches that reigned in the City 
Hall. 

And at Jefferson City the railroad 
lobby held a whip hand, only to yield the 
floor when such powerful organizations as 
the school book trust or the baking pow- 
der trust desired to buy votes that 
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pet schemes of theirs might be pushed 
through. 

It was in these days that a portion of 
the city of St. Louis was without lights 
for several months, because the city 
fathers could not decide which company 
would pay them the greatest amount of 
bribe money, and it was then that Mayor 
- Ziegenhein made his famous remark to a 
committee of indignant citizens, replying 
in a sneering manner to their protests, 
“Well, you have a moon yet.” 

As this height of rascality had been 
reached under Republican administration, 
the Democratic leaders considered that 
the word “reform” for their battle-cry 
would be good policy, so in the year 1900 
they cast about for a man whom they be- 
lieved would be considered an exponent of 
that idea. Thus came about the nomina- 
tion and election, as mayor, of Rolla 
Wells, a business man of experience and 
one who certainly has done a great deal 
toward giving St. Louis the government it 
needs. 

But it was the office of circuit attorney 
that the people desired to see effectively 
administered, and to please the voters, 
Democrats asked the former president of 
the Jefferson Club, Mr. Folk, if he would 
tun. Twice he refused the offer, and 
when finally convinced that it was neces- 
sary for the good of his party that he ac- 
cept, he acquiesced, saying, however, that 
he would do his duty, irrespective of 
party. This phrase, “doing his duty,” 
had become such a platitude with others 
that no one paid particular attention, and 
it was not until Mr. Folk had been in of- 
fice a year that people recalled how fre- 
quently and earnestly he had repeated the 
statement during the campaign. 

One afternoon toward the middle of 
January, 1902, Circuit Attorney Folk 
read in a newspaper that a sum of money 
had been placed in escrow in a certain 
bank by certain capitalists who had de- 
sired the passage of a street railroad ordi- 
nance and that they had intended the 
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funds for distribution among the members 
of the Municipal Assembly. There had 
been some hitch in the deal, the article 
went on, and the money had become a 
bone of contention between the parties to 
the transaction. 

No names of persons were mentioned ; 
no one bank was indicated; no railway 
corporation was specified. 

The next day subpcenaes, commanding 
appearance before the grand jury, were 
served on every man who had been a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Assembly during the 
preceding three years. Officers of the 
street railroad company, bank cashiers 
and bookkeepers and other persons who 
in some manner might have a knowledge 
of.the transaction were likewise ordered to 
visit the inquisitorial chamber. 

One might suppose that this flood of 
summonses caused consternation. It did 
not, because the boodlers were too strong- 
ly entrenched to fear an attack; bribery 
had been too long rampant to expect a 
sudden pruning; and too many promi- 
nent St. Louisians were involved to per- 
mit the esclandre going very far. 

Flaring headlines in newspapers an- 
nounced that an inquiry was on, but such 
editorial comment as appeared made light 
of Mr. Folk’s actions and prophesied an- 
other flash in the pan. 

An uproariously merry crowd assem- 
bled in the ante-room to the grand jury 
chamber on the morning after Mr. Folk 
had opened his batteries. Members of the 
Council and the House of Delegates 
cracked jokes at the expense of the young 
lawyer and told stories to while away the 
time until they should be called. 

Occasionally a name would be pro- 
nounced by a deputy sheriff, and the per- 
son indicated would pass into the next 
room, where the grand jury was in ses- 
sion. He would come out smiling broad- 
ly, and would wink in high glee at his 
comrades. 

Soon it became necessary for the rail- 
road officials to face the inquisitors. They 
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went in, one by one, and they scowled 
fiercely at the assemblymen as they passed 
them by, at which the legislators laughed 


. even more heartily, for the Missouri law - 


provides equal punishment for bribe* 
givers and bribe-takers, and these wealthy 
men could not afford to incriminate them- 
selves. 

Evening grew near. The witnesses 
were dismissed, and Circuit Attorney 
Folk sat in his office. 

Had the young lawyer been willing to 
admit it, that day would have passed into 
St. Louis history as his Waterloo; had 
he been built of less sterner stuff, the -in- 
vestigation into the municipal corruption 
would have ended then and there. Not a 
witness that had been examined had ad- 
mitted a material fact upon which an in- 
dictment could be found. One and all had 
denied knowledge of any corruption fund 
and any connection therewith. 

But the thought of retreat never en- 
tered Mr. Folk’s mind. To understand 
why this was, one must become acquainted 
with a phase of his character—confidence 
that right will prevail. 

He sat there, wearing his smile-mask 
even in his solitude, smoked cigar after 
cigar and planned another battle. 

Early in the morning Charles H. Tur- 
ner, president of the St. Louis and Sub- 


urban ‘Street Railroad Company, and 


Philip Stock, agent of the Brewers’ Sup- 
ply Company, were summoned to the cir- 
cuit attorney’s office. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Folk, when they entered. ‘Please be 
seated,” and he smiled graciously as they 
drew up chairs. 

Then suddenly, without altering his 
tone of voice, and without changing his 
expression, he added: 

“Unless you appear before the grand 
jury within forty-eight hours and tell 
everything you know concerning the plac- 
ing of money in escrow for the purpose of 
bribing members of the Municipal As- 
sembly, I shall send you both to the peni- 
tentiary.” 
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The visitors paled. ‘“I—I,” stammered 
Mr. Turner. : 
“That is all,” said Mr. Folk, abruptly. 
“Goad morning, gentlemen.” 
They left his office bewildered. Where 


had he learned the facts? That he had 


learned them they were confident. ‘This 


was but one incident out of many that fol- 
lowed in which Mr. Folk communicated 
his confidence to others. Some pow 
called it hypnotism. 

From the Four Courts Messrs. Turner 
and Stock went to the office of Charles P. 
Johnson, once lieutenant governor of Mis- 
souri, and famed throughout the West as 
a criminal lawyer, an attorney whose bril- 
liancy had been marked in the Deustrow 
murder trial, the Jett murder trial and 
other cases of note. They told him what 
had occurred. ‘Don’t worry,” said the 
governor. ‘‘Sit down here and wait while 
I attend to the young man.” 

An hour later they met—the veteran of 
many a hard-fought legal battle and the 
youthful circuit attorney. 

‘‘What does all this mean?” cried the 
governor, making himself comfortably at 
home. 

“Exactly what I told your clients,” re- 
plied Mr. Folk, smiling. ‘Unless they 
appear before the grand jury within 
forty-eight hours and tell everything 
they know concerning attempted bribery 
of the Assembly, I shall send them both . 
to the penitentiary.” 

The governor looked at that smiling 


face earnestly. He became convinced that 


the circuit attorney was in a position to 
do what he threatened. He returned to 
his office. ‘You had better turn state’s 
evidence,” he said to the millionaire and 
his lieutenant. 

No truer comparison of the position of 
Mr. Folk at that day can be made than 
with that of the poker player who has 
drawn to a flush and failed to fill, who 
knows there’are strong hands out against 
him, yet who is so confident of winning on 
a bluff that he pushes to the center of the 
table not only all the money he has at 
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hand, but all his woridly possessions, and, 
moreover, adds to this total with mort- 
gages on everything in the future. 

Mr. Joseph W. Folk well knew that if 
Charles H. Turner and Philip Stock re- 


fused to turn state’s evidence he had not 


one iota of proof to adduce against them 
in court and would be unable to fulfill his 
‘threat of sending them to the peniten- 
tiary. He knew that failure on their part 
to yield would not only put an end to the 
investigation then in hand, but would 
make him the laughing-stock of the com- 
munity, therefore useless as a public of- 
ficer; and discredited in this, his first 
trust, he would return to private life a 
failure. 

These were facts which stared him in 
the face when Governor Johnson left his 
office. He did not know that the great 
criminal lawyer had been convinced even 
as he had wished to convince him; he 
knew nothing of the advice given by the 
attorney to his clients a half-hour later; 
he only knew that the die had been cast 
and that the next play must come from 
the other side. 

For thirty-six hours not a move was 
made. . During that time Mr. Folk at- 
tended to his usual duties around the 
Four Courts, and no one noticed any 
change in his demeanor; there was no les- 
sening of his habitual smile. 

Then Charles H. Turner, president of 
the St. Louis and Suburban Street Rail- 
road Company, and Philip Stock, agent 
of the Brewers’? Supply Company, 
knocked on the door of the grand jury 
room, and gaining admission, told the en- 
tire tale of what has become known as the 
Suburban Bribery Case. 

Joseph W. Folk had won. 

This confession proved the open sesame 
to all the corruption, and with dogged de- 
termination Mr. Folk pursued his ad- 
vantage. He caused the arrest of Charles 
Kratz, ex-councilman, and John K. Mur- 
rell, ex-member of the House of Dele- 
gates, who had acted as go-betweens in 
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the Suburban bribery deal; then -when 
these two fled to Mexico he brought about 
their return, one by coaxing, the other by 
securing an enactment by the United 
States Senate of an extradition treaty 
covering bribery. Murrell, who came 
back first, turned state’s evidence; others 
who were in the mire with him followed 
suit, and scores of stenographers’ note 
books were filled with confessions made by 
them before the grand jury. 

The statute of limitations protected 
Missourians guilty of malfeasance prior 
to a three years’ limit, ‘but the circuit at- 
torney believed that persons who had lived 
without the state since that time could be 
drawn into the net. In this manner he 
secured the conviction of Robert M. Sny- 
der, the promoter of the Central Traction 
bill—that measure referred to early in 
this article, which brought about the dis- 
tribution of $300,000 bribe money— 
whose only defense was that he had not 
become a resident of New York, and, as 
a Missourian, was exempt from prosecu- 
tion. But the jury did not believe this 
plea, and ordered that he serve five years 
at Jefferson City. Prior to the Snyder 
case, Harry A. Faulkner and John H. 
Schnettler, former members of the House 
of Delegates, were tried on perjury 
charges and sentenced, the former to two 
years and the latter to four. 

In an attempt to punish the bribers as 
well as the bribed, Mr. Folk secured the 
indictment of two wealthy brewers, who 
had signed with the Suburban’s president 
the promissory notes on which the brib« 
money had been secured from a bank. 
One of the brewers was in Egypt at the 
time the true bill was returned, and al- 
though it has frequently been stated that 
he would return and face the charge, he 
has remained abroad and has chosen Paris 
as his residence. The other has been tried 
and acquitted on the ground that he did 
not know what the money he aided in se- 
curing was to be used for. 

In those days many men ransacked 
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their minds in effort to throw light on the 
all absorbing topic, and that is how Mr. 
Folk finally succeeded in entangling Ed- 
ward Butler, the veteran political boss. 
Dr. Henry N. Chapman, a member of the 
board of health, discoursing on bribery 
one day, remarked that at the time a bill 
for awarding the garbage contract had 
been before him and his associates for ap- 
proval, Mr. Butler had called at his house 
and had offered him a present of $2,500. 
Mrs. Chapman, the doctor’s wife, repeat- 
ed her husband’s story to several relatives, 
among others her father, Captain William 
Hodges, who was chairman of the council 
railroad committee. The latter told the 
circuit attorney, and the result was the 
issue of a subpoena for Dr. Chapman. 
‘After he had testified, a similar slip was 
served on Dr. Merrill, another member of 
the board, who, according to Chapman, 
had enjoyed a similar experience. Re- 
sult, the indictment of Edward Butler for 
bribery and his conviction at Columbia, 
Missouri, where his case had been removed 
apon the granting of a change of venue. 
This verdict was reversed by the Supreme 
Court on a technicality. 

Meanwhile the courts in St. Louis had 
been grinding, like the mills of the gods, 
and they continue to grind—for it will 
be years before all the cases are disposed 
of—with the result that Edmund Bersch, 
Charles J. Denney, Louis Decker, Charles 
A. Gutke, John A. Sheridan, T. E. Al- 
bright, Emil Hartman and Jerry J. Han- 
nigan, all former members of the House 
of Delegates, have been convicted, either 
of bribery or perjury, and some for both, 
and given sentences of from two to five 
years in the penitentiary. 

The knowledge gained by Mr. Folk in 
investigating the lighting deal, which fol- 
lowed the Suburban inquiry, whetted his 
appetite for even bigger game, and he 
was promised the satisfaction of seeing 
other millionaires assume the réle of de- 
fendant. But Charles Kelly, under in- 
dictment for complicity, in the suburban 
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deal, who it was supposed could supply 
certain convincing information, disap- 
peared from view and remained abroad 
until the statute of limitations prevented 
a prosecution. Upon Kelly’s return he 
was served with a warrant charging him 
also with bribery in connection with the . 
lighting deal, for which he will be tried 
when the Supreme Court decides his ap- 
peal in the perjury case. 

Mr. Folk next unmasked a pack of 
rogues in the Legislature. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the state “squealed” on 
his “pals,” and revealed a system of sand- 
bagging trusts and corporations that was 
simply perfect. The combine in the state 
Senate made money hand over fist. They 
had $1,000 bills to burn. They held up 
anybody and everybody for anything 
they could get! On the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s testimony a batch of Senators was 
indicted. Then the Lieutenant-Governor 
resigned, and the end of all this is not yet. 

In doing his duty Mr. Folk made ene- 
mies—thousands of them; enemies that 
are known to be such and others whose 
names can not be mentioned without dan- 
ger of libel suits. 

And it is right here that one finds the 
reason for the bitter fight that has been 
made upon the circuit attorney in his can- 
didacy for the Governorship, and also for 
the extreme effort now under way to shunt 
him off on the national convention. 

It is those stenographers’ notes that are 
the bétes noires of men of wealth and influ- 
ence. They know that although Mr. Folk 
can not prosecute them in the courts be- 
cause of the three years’ statute of limita- 
tions, yet he is in possession of damning 
evidence of their guilt, and that so certain 
as he becomes Governor of Missouri he will 
be impelled by his sense of duty to make 
them suffer for their crimes. 

The desperation of their tactics in St. 
Louis and its vicinity was tragic in its in- 
tensity and is growing fearful as the days 
speed by. When the country Democrats 
demanded that Folk become their stand- 
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ard-bearer the power that dreaded the 
consummation of this wish set about its 
undoing. Harry B. Hawes, president of 
the Board of Police Commissioners, was 
compelled to enter the field against the 
circuit attorney in order that the election 
machinery of St. Louis might be used. 
James A. Reed, mayor of Kansas City, 
was called into service, that the machine in 
Jackson county might be brought into 
play. Judge Gantt, of the Supreme 
Court, also was impressed. 

St. Louis County led off in the primary 
meetings. To defeat the farmers out 
there four hundred and fifty thugs were 
sent from the city. A riot resulted, court 
room furniture was smashed and several 
persons were injured. The Folk men were 
compelled to adjourn to another town, 
where they selected delegates, while the 
machine men remained in the county seat 
and named representatives for Hawes. 

Primaries were next held in St. Louis 
(the city and county are separate corpo- 
rations, something unique in America), 
and Hawes carried every ward in which 
there was a contest. How it was done is 
now being told, day after day, in the 
criminal courts. Folk adherents were 
pushed out of line at the polls; when they 
came back they were beaten and their 
clothing torn, while policemen stood by 
and did nothing. Among those assaulted 
were two sons of David R. Francis, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, and the young men were compelled 
to use football tactics before they could 
cast their ballots. 

Then the country spoke, and spoke in 
stentorian tones. County after county 
swung into the Folk column, until before 
the first of June enough delegates had 
been pledged to the circuit attorney to in- 
sure his nomination on the first ballot, 
‘with many bailiwicks to be heard from. 

Immediately the handwriting on the 
wall became plain; the corporate and in- 
dividual interests that dread the seating 
of Joseph W. Folk in the Governor’s chair 
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adopted new tactics, and until the na- 
tional Democratic convention assembles 
not a stone will be left unturned to secure 
Mr. Folk’s nomination by that body. 
Countless wealth and the strongest in- 
influence are thrown into this movement. 
And this is the truth of the situation in 


Genial and open-hearted when he first 
assumed office, Mr. Folk has become very 
cautious and conservative; many things 
which he would have done then he hesitates 
to do now, for fear that something may 
occur to compromise him. It is for this rea- 
son that he is seldom seen at social func- 
tions, and avoids intimate friendships. 

He is not an orator; he is a pleader. 
Enter a court room abruptly while he is 
arguing a case and his voice impresses 
you as unpleasant. Listen for a few min- 
utes and you lose the first impression, 
which was caused by a tendency to the 
falsetto, and you become interested and 
pleased with the power of the plea. 

Analyze your feelings further, and you 
will admit that you have become inspired 
with confidence in the man who is speak- 
ing, that confidence which is the keynote 
of Mr. Folk’s success. 

People ask, Is this man true or is he a 
master charlatan? The only answer is his 
record. So far he has not made a mistake; 
no proof has been forthcoming that he has 
compromised with a single evil influence. 

In efforts to stop his energetic war the 
interests that were being opposed sent de- 
tectives back to the old home in Tennesseg, 
in endeavor to find some skeleton that 
could be dangled before his face and 
frighten him into submission. Nothing re- 
sulted. 

For nearly three years the character of 
Joseph Wingate Folk has been under a 
fierce light, and no dark spot has been 
found. 

They say that he is selfish. Grant it; 
yet while granting, one is compelled to 
admit that so far it has proved a glorious 
selfishness—for the good of the state. 


THE STAIRWAY 


By Arthur Colton 


stout mender of shoes, who also sold 

canaries and geraniums in pots. To 
the right of his shop window was that of 
the tinker, Galloway, who mended kettles 
and pans, and even sold new ones. Both 
windows were darkened and shaken by the 
elevated railroad. The door to the left 
of Zule’s window led to the stairway and 
the upper floors. Over and about it were 
printed signs, “Anna Jane Potter, Wash- 
ing and Mangling,”—“Third Floor, No. 
5, Bottles, Etc.” 

Zule sat ten hours a day at his window 
pegging shoes and smoking a black pipe. 
The pots and cages hung over him in the 
dim reek of his pipe, and the birds were 
orange colored instead of yellow. 

“It iss the smoke,” he said, looking up 
at them with small twinkling eyes. “It 
gif die schéne color. Aber ven I beat time 
mit pegging; shoes, sie vill not keep time. 
Sie vill sing as pleases ’em.” 

Zule lived in the two rooms over his 
shop, second floor front, with his round, 
fat wife, his round, plump daughter, and 
Mrs. Fabian. Mrs. Fabian was crippled 
and scarred with burns. 

“Bottles” kept his stock of singular 
glass and crockery ware in his two rooms, 
third floor front, and went and came daily 
with glass and crockery in the pockets of 
his coat. He bought here and there of 
emigrants, of pawn and curio shops, and 
at auction sales, but to whom he sold was 
his trade secret. Other dwellers about the 
stairway were Rosie Galloway, who was 
daughter of the tinker, and worked half 
days in a milliner’s store; and the man- 
gling and washing family, namely, Mrs. 
Potter and her wet soapy children, who 
overflowed on the stairway and shouted 
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“Old pauper!” at Mrs. Fabian. Mrs. 
Fabian had fishy eyes and blue lips, and 
drank laudanum. : 

She was burned in a tenement fire over 
near the river and the Zules took her in 
till she might recover. But that happened 
many years back in the history of the 
stairway. The society of the stairway was 
democratic but it had standards. It was 
thought there that she might properly 
enough be disliked. Rose Galloway told 
her so. She said, “You snarl and snap 
and sleep,” where at Mrs. Fabian glared 
murderously, but Rose put her handsome 
nose in the air and went away. Rose was 
twenty-five and good looking, Cora Zule 
thirty-five, solid, slow and plain. On this 
basis they were intimate friends. 

The Zules were a family of settled 
habits. Once a week, at four in the after- 
noon of Friday, Mrs. Fabian took the 
brass clock from the mantel, put it under 
her shawl, and glared askance and stealth- 
ily at Mrs. Zule who would be asleep by 
the window with a geranium pot in her 
lap, placid, dumpy and padded in flesh. 
Then she went out sidelong, crawling 
crab-like on the stairway. The soapy 
Potter children fled downward before her, 
and scattered from the door past the 
cobbler’s window, where Cora stitched the 
shoe tops, and Zule pegged the soles, and 
orange colored canaries sang as they 
pleased. Zule, seeing the soapy children, 
would say, “It iss Mrs. Fabian mit der 
clock.” She went down, walking sidelong, 
to the pawnshop in the next block, filled 
her laudanum bottle at the corner drug 
store, and returned at twenty minutes to 
five. The soapy children fled upward be- 
fore her and collected in the hall above. 

At six Zule went after the clock. The 
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pawnbroker had given over charging a 
commission on it. Zule put the clock back 
on the mantel and sat down to supper, 
while Mrs. Fabian slept and moaned 
heavily. The family liked settled habits. 

So that the opinion of the stairway was, 
that Mrs. Fabian was a bad lot, and that 
charity to Mrs. Fabian was unnatural, 
mysterious. Bottles called her “a cross 
between general maliciousness and small- 
pox.” She sometimes clawed the soapy 
children, so that Anna Jane Potter called 
her ‘“‘a bad lot.” 

The stairway tended to put Bottles at 
the top of its social scale and Mrs. Fabian 
at the bottom. He was a brisk but se- 
cretive man with a large mouth, black 
hair, and long fingers. His name was 
Cheevey. Cora Zule worshiped his com- 
ing and going, and thought of him as 
“Mr. Cheevey.” Rose Galloway candidly 
called him “Bottles” to his face, which 
amused him. He gave her a slim-necked 
vase of smoky glass, delicately sloped, and 
ringed at the top like a Doric pillar, and 
showed her why it was interesting. After 
that Rosie fell into meditation. Core Zule 
could not call him “Bottles”? even behind 
his back. She tried it to herself and it 
scared her. Yet Bottles was a pleasant 
man. He seemed to be taking more inter- 
est of late in the society of the stairway. 
The affair of the vase happened on a Mon- 
day. On Friday following he stopped 
Mrs. Fabian coming from the drug store, 
and asked her why Zule did not object to 
her pawning the clock, to which Mrs. 
Fabian said viciously: ‘‘He’d better not!” 
looking at Bottles with lusterless and fishy 
eyes. 

Mrs. Fabian knew the opinion of the 
stairway from Rose Galloway, and from 
the soapy children’s shouting ‘“‘Old pau- 
per!” over the banisters, though that was 
all they could do to maintain self-respect 
in the midst of fear, and seemed to them 
little enough. She had other desires than 
the craving for laudanum. She wanted 
to claw the soapy children; she wanted 
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them to stop calling her “Old pauper ;” 
she wanted the stairway to look at her in 
different light. They got into her dreams, 
thousands of soapy children, and some- 
times in the same dreams the other people 
on the stairway were persuading the Zules 
to throw her through the window in order 
that the elevated train might run over her 
legs; sometimes she saw in her dreams, 
Rose Galloway’s handsome face blister- 
ing, hair frizzling and nose melting off, 
on the coals of the Zule’s cooking stove. 

‘He'd better not!” she said to Bottles. 

‘““Why ?” asked Bottles. 

Mrs. Fabian reflected and glared fish- 
ily. 
“Aw! I know too much about him, and 
her, and Cora Zule. Zule!” 

Bottles became interested. 

‘‘What do you know?” 

“IT know a story that’s no story. Zule 
gets off cheap for me. I keep a bargain, 
I do. I say nothing. I let ’em call me 
pauper. I keep a bargain.” 

“Now, Mrs. F. come. The Zules are all 
right.” 

Mrs. Fabian snapped and _ snarled. 
“Are they? May be you know? May be 
I don’t! You never mind! I found it 
out! You let me alone!’ 

She crawled away sidelong. Bottles 
walked ahead of her to the stairway. “I 
wonder if she does know something.” On 
the second flight he met Galloway, Rose, 
and Anna Jane Potter, and told them 
Mrs. Fabian’s words. 

*T don’t believe it,” said Rose valiant- 
ly. “Cora is my friend.” Mrs. Potter 
tasted the savour of an intricate scandal. 
She was a large woman with wide pale 
blue eyes, that made astonishment seem 
natural to her. Galloway was fluent and 
argumentative, a thin, dark-skinned man. 

“?Twould explain it, d’ye mind,” he 
said. ‘‘Who in his senses would be har- 
borin’ disgustin’ an’ ungrateful calamity 
widout reason? Tis his good heart, says 
you! Aye, inside of reason to be sure. 
Pm a kind man meself, but I don’t keep 
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opium drunks in me home, that hocks me 
clock Friday afternoons, nor Zule, is it 
likely ?—widout reason.” , 

“What reason does Zule give?” asked 

Bottles. 

“Cora says no one else would take care 
of Mrs. Fabian if they didn’t, and that’s 
true,” Rose appealed to Bottles, who nod- 
ded agreeably. 

‘And that’s no reason,” said the tinker. 

Bottles answered, “Why, no, I don’t 
see any reason why she should stay alive. 
She’s not my idea of the useful and beau- 
tiful,” looking at Rose. 

Rose yielded something to the influ- 
ence. “They may have been in trouble 
sometime. I shall ask Cora.” 

The soapy children come flowing up the 
stairway, breathless and confused. Anna 
Jane Potter cornered and pursued them 
home to the floor above. Galloway wagged 
his head shrewdly and went up, too. Mrs. 
Fabian crawled into the stairway side- 
long. Rose and Bottles leaned over the 
banisters and consulted in whispers. 

“I’ve bought a Japanese teapot. Little 
Jap on it in a black robe with gold span- 
gles, sitting on nothing over a brook with 
his feet on a cow that has the colic.” 

‘Show it to me.” 

“Will you call me ‘Teapot’ instead of 
‘Bottles’ ?”” 

“Perhaps. Why?” 

“Sounds more affectionate.” 

“Then I won’t.” 

“Bottles are dissipated.” — 

“You must be, to have so many.” 

“I’m going in for teapots now.” 

Mrs. Fabian glared up at them, and 
went in at the Zule doorway. Mrs. Zule 
was not there. Cora was taking a gera- 

‘nium pot from the window. They only 
kept one geranium pot upstairs, because 
Mrs. Fabian was apt to smash them to re- 
lieve her mind. She settled herself by the 
stove, took a secret dose from her bottle, 
hid the bottle again in her pocket, and 
felt better. The room seemed to her eyes 
to fill slowly with bluish vapor. She saw 
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herself no longer called “Old pauper.” 
She saw the stairway now admitting that 
she was entitled to her support, her chair 
by the stove and weekly bottle, by virtue 
of a mysterious secret that gave her power 
over the Zules, a claim to their service. 
She gave a thick muffled chuckle and 
looked at Cora. 

“Aw! I’m sorry for you, dearie, I am 
that.” 

Cora placidly watered the geranium. 

“TI see that Galloway girl with the bot- 
tle man sniggering and snuggling on the 
stairs. Poor dearie!”? She chuckled again. 

Cora dropped the spout of the water 
can, and the water splashed on the floor. 

“Aw! She’s a bad one! She’s a sly one, 
dearie, but Ill fix her. I know about her. 
Till get him for you, dearie. I know a 
story that’s no story.” 

Cora’s plump face flushed. 

“You’re a bad old woman to talk so. 
You don’t know anything against Rose.” 

Mrs. Fabian trembled with wrath. 

“Maybe I don’t. Oh, no! Open the 
door and see ’em sniggering and snug- 
gling! Maybe she don’t know if she 
lives on the third floor or the fourth. If 
she lets me alone, I let her alone. Trol- 
lop!” 

She sank back and closed her eyes, mut- 
tered “Fat pigs!’ snorted and moaned 
and slept. 

Cora slowly put down the watering can, 
crept to the door and opened it. Bottles 
and Rose had left the banister, but she 
could hear their voices in the hall over- 
head. She heard them go into Bottles’ 
room. After that she could not hear them. 
She went down the stairway to the shop, 
and sat stitching shoe tops till it grew 
dusky behind the shadowed and shaken 
window. The canaries subsided, twittered 
sleepily. Zule went out to get the clock. 

She heard Rose Galloway in the stair- 
way, laughing and talking to the Potter 
children. Presently Rose came into the 
shop and demanded: 

‘What does Mrs. Fabian know about 
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you? She says she knows a secret. She 
told Bottles.” 

Cora stopped her stitching, flushed, 
and asked quickly, “What did she tell 
him?” fe 

“Oh, just. that she knew something. 
She’s an awful old liar. You haven’t any 
secret to be ashamed of, have you?” 

Cora bent over her stitching and was 
silent. 

‘*Why don’t you say?” 

“Have you any secret?” 

‘Have I?” 

Cora choked and said, ‘“Go away !”” 

“Well, I declare!” Rose went up the 


stairway in wrath, to tell Bottles and_ 


Anna Jane Potter that there “was some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Fabian slept, with her scarred face 
leaning back and blue lips apart, while 
the stairway rearranged its opinions. 


I 


Zule’s shop window was a noisy place. 
The elevated railroad sent long thunder- 
ing pulsations past it. All day one heard 
tapping and clicking feet on the sidewalk, 
wagons and drays rattling on the cobbles, 
voices of men and women calling and 
talking. And there was Zule’s hammer 
pounding shoe soles, and the canaries that 
sang over head anyway they pleased. But 
all this was not unpleasant when one was 
used to it. The smell of leather and 
geraniums was a good smell. Zule and 
Cora liked better to be in the shop than 
upstairs. They liked leather and canaries 
and geraniums, the clatter and company 
of the shop. Mrs. Zule liked geraniums, 
too, but the best of all things, it seemed 
to her, was to sit in her window upstairs, 
holding a little pot of geraniums in her 
lap so that Mrs. Fabian might not smash 
it, for in the afternoon the sunlight shone 
in, and she could go to sleep, lulled by the 
elevated trains and the drays that rattled 
on the cobbles. This irritated Mrs. Fa- 
bian, who would crawl across the room in 
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order, if possible, to knock the geranium 
pot on the floor and relieve her mind. 
But Mrs. Zule held it tightly in her sleep 
and breathed softly. Then Mrs. Fabian 
would jog the chair till Mrs, Zule was 
awake, and Mrs. Fabian would say, 
“Don’t drop the pot, dearie,” and crawl 
back to her chair with a muffled chuckle, 
feeling better. Mrs. Zule, knowing that 
Mrs. Fabian felt better, would go to 
sleep again. 

It could not be said that the Zule’s lost 
social position through Mrs. Fabian’s 
“story.” But though the children still 
fled before Mrs. Fabian, they were taught 
not to call her “Old pauper.” Galloways, 
Potters and Bottles now all nodded to her 
respectfully. They smiled and said, 
“Hope you’re feeling well, Mrs. Fabian.” 
Mrs. Fabian uttered muffled uncanny 
chuckles. It was thought on the stair- 
way, that unless she were conciliated she 
might make a disclosure, and that the 
Zules ought to be helped in keeping her 
peaceful. Galloway fell into the habit of 
sitting in Zule’s shop after supper and 
hinting at crimes of his own, committed 
when he was young and reckless. 

“It was not me bad heart. It was mis- 
fortunes led me asthray. It was the 
vi’lence of me youth. It was not me bed 
heart.” 

He thought this would help Zule to 
bear his remorse. Outwardly Zule ‘seemed 
untroubled, but Galloway thought, “Ah, 
the poor mon! Wid the pit av ruin hang- 
in’ over his head!” 

Zule said, “It iss mit der heart as mit 
der canary. It vill not keep time mit peg- 
ging of shoes.” 

A week had passed after Mrs. Fabian 
raised her social position. It was Friday 
afternoon again, but only one o’clock. 
She had spilled some laudanum that week 
and felt the loss. The cork came out in 
her pocket. She muttered and twisted in 
her chair. When Mrs. Zule was asleep 
she went across, kicked and joggled her, 
tugged at the geranium pot till Mrs. Zule 
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was awake. Then she crawled back side- 
long to her chair, but felt no better. Mrs. 
Zule did not know that she felt no better, 
and slept again. Mrs. Fabian muttered 
and glared at the clock. She did not want 
to break her habit, but the clock pointed 
to half-past one. She got up, pulled her 
shawl over her head, took down the clock, 
hid it under her shawl, looked stealthily at 
Mrs. Zule, crept sidelong, and opened the 
door to the stairway. Bottles and Rose 
stood on the stairs above. 

“Hullo, Mrs. F!? he shouted. “You'll 
wear out that clock,” and Rose said, 
**You’re an hour too early.” 

Mrs. Fabian started and dropped the 
clock. 

The glass front was shattered on the 
floor. 

‘Mind your business,” she shrieked, 
“you and your trollop, you Bottles!” 

‘“What’s that?” Bottles came swiftly 
down the stairs. 

“Das’t you touch me!”? Mrs. Fabian 
raved, backing against the door, clutch- 
ing the door-knob. “I know a story! 
Melt off her nose! Sizzle her hair! Impi- 
dence !”? 

Bottles stood before her, and she clawed 
at his face. 

“Aw! I see Cora Zule crying her pig 
eyes out for you. I see you sniggering 
and snuggling, you and your trollop. 
She stops one flight too low. I know your 
games! Cora knows your games! Sizzle 
her nose off! Trollop!” 

She picked up the clock and backed 
through the door, shaking loose fingers 
at Bottles, who backed against the banis- 
ter and stared after her. Inside she 
slammed the door, crawled to her chair 
and sat down, moaning, hiding the clock 
under her shawl. Mrs. Zule was awake, 
and wondered why Mrs. Fabian felt no 
better. 

The Potter children were collected at 
the bottom of the first flight, and gazed 
up with open mouths. Anna Jane Potter 
leaned over the banisters of the floor 
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above, foretasting intricate scandal. Bot- 
tles paid them no attention. He went 
slowly up to where Rose Galloway sat on 
the stairs and sobbed behind her fingers. 

“Rosie,” he said gravely, “I believe 
she’s been telling lies all over the shop, 
sizzle her nose, if she hasn’t! Anyhow, 
Rosie, I love you at the gait of a mile a 
minute. I guess you know it already. 
Widow Potter knows it now. She’s listen- 
ing over the banisters.”’ 

Mrs. Potter sniffled audibly, tearfully, 
not from resentment. But she would not 
give up her advantage. 

“Didn’t you know it?” persisted Bot- 
tles. 

Rosie did not move, or speak, or un- 
cover her face. 

“Well, never mind that. Will you, 
Rosie, marry me, Bottles? Mrs. Potter’s 
waiting.” 

Rose sprang up aaely: and, without 
speaking, ran down the two flights, scat- 
tering the soapy children from the street 
door. Bottles and Anna Jane Potter were 
astonished. 

“She didn’t say no,” gasped Mrs. Pot- 
ter at last. Bottles rubbed his hair rue- 
fully. 

“Look here! Did you run away from 
the late Potter?” 

She shook her head. 

“T was settin’ down, but I stayed set.” 

After a silence she sighed. 

“I’ve got to sweep up that glass, or 
theyll cut their fingers. If you have 
more’n six you'll be sorry.” 

Bottles went thoughtfully to his rooms. 
The glass and crockery ware stood about 
on tiers of shelves. He stared at the 
Japanese teapot, on which a little Japan- 
ese man was represented sitting on the air 
over a brook with his feet on a convulsed 
cow. He thought, “Am I Teapots, or am 
I Bottles?” 

Rose Galloway ran into Zule’s shop, 
where Zule sat pegging shoes and Cora 
stitching the tops. She dropped on her 
knees and put her arms about Cora, who 
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was about to say, “Go away!” but 
thought better of it. Zule turned his head 
a moment, and then went on with his peg- 
ging. 

*‘He wants to marry me,” sobbed Rose. 
“Bottles! But—but I won’t if you care. 
Did Mrs. Fabian tell lies about me, too? 
I—I didn’t know what made you act so. 
I didn’t, Cora. We thought Mrs. Fabian 
knew something awful about you all. She 
' said it was why you kept her. But I won’t 
care for him if you do. I won’t! I won’t!” 

Cora sighed heavily and rubbed her’ hot 
face with her hand. 

“I wish no one but my father knew.” 

Zule put down his hammer. The cana- 
ries were boisterous. An elevated train 
went by and shook the window. Rose 

» “Tl settle Mrs. Fabian anyhow!” 

Zule turned about on his bench, rested 
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his elbow on his massive knee, puffed his 
pipe plaeidly. 

“Your don’t do it, Rosie. I hear Mrs. 
Fabian tell she knew a story of me and 
my woman and Cora! Vell! She iss old 
woman. She haf her bad stomach, so I 
denk she don’ feel good. No? She don’ 
know story. Aber I see little children 
don’ call her ‘old pauper’ no more. Vell, 
das iss all right.” 

He gazed up with small, twinkling eyes 
between their wrinkled folds of flesh,— 
“It iss better if she don’ take laudanum, 
but tobacco iss good for canaries.” 

The Potter children flowed in confusion 
past the window. 

Cora wiped her eyes and sighed. “I will 
sew your nice dress that you marry in, 
Rosie,” she said; and Zule, “It iss Mrs. 
Fabian mit der clock.” 


THE PRODIGAL 


By Theodosia Garrison 


WHEN I came to you banned, dishonored, 
Brother of yours no more, 
And raised my hands where your roof-tree stands, 
Why did you open the door? 


When I came to you starving, thirsting, 
Beggared of aught but sin, 

Why did you rise with welcoming eyes 
And lift me and bid me in? 


You have set me the first at the feast 
And robed me in tenderness, 

Yet, brothers of mine, these tears for sign 
That I would your grace were less. 


For I had not been crushed by your hate 
Who courted the pain thereof, 

But you stab me through when you give anew, 
Oh brothers, your love—your love! 


DEATH AND THE DRUMMING WHEELS 


By Francis Lynde 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
The Third of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Railway Accidents in America 


NVESTIGATING the causes, real or 

apparent, of the ever-recurring’ rail- 

road disaster, one learns quickly to 
draw a clean line of distinction between 
sheer mental or moral inadequacy, and 
temporary mental or physical unfitness in 
the human accessory. 

No man lives on the hilltop all the time; 
and in the sags a measurably fit man loses 
something in effectiveness. A physician 
would say that momentary aberration, 
absent-mindedness, uncertain nerves, 
lapses of memory and the mental errat- 
icism which makes a man read “Train 
Number 2” in an order which says plainly 
“Second Train Number 2,” are symp- 
toms, and would prescribe shredded wheat 
biscuit and barley water, or beefsteak and 
tonics, as his particular school of medi- 
cine chanced to be food-wise or food-fool- 
ish. And in many cases his diagnosis 
charging these passing vaguenesses to 
physical unfitness would be the true one. 
How else aré we to account for accidents 
like the following; the most remarkable, 
if not the most terrible, in the long list of 
1903? 

. At 6:12 on the evening of January 27, 
John Davis, the engineer of train Num- 
ber 621, a Philadelphia “hourly” on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, took the 
starting signal at Jersey City and pulled 
out for the fast run across the state. His 
record was irreproachable. He was a so- 
ber, sane, reliable man, selected, in a serv- 
ice where selection means merit, to drive 
one of the twelve finest and fastest trains 
on the line. He could have had no thought 


of disaster as his powerful engine gath- 
ered headway on the outward rush 
through the Jersey City yards. With am- 
ple power, a train equipment faultless in 
its mechanical part, running over a line 
beaconed from end to end by the most ap- 
proved electro-pneumatic automatic block 
signal system, with orders perfectly clear 
and well understood, there was nothing to 
disconcert him. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
is a four-track road as far as Bound 
Brook. Fifteen minutes ahead of Davis, 
and on the same track, was the Easton 
express, a slower train, which, as sched- 
uled, would be switched over to track 
No. 8 at Cranford Junction to allow 
Number 621 to pass. So we may figure 
the engineer of the Philadelphia train 
driving westward through the clear Jan- 
uary evening, passing block after block, 
noting each distant and home signal as it 
came in sight, and getting the best out of 
the big, high-speed Baldwin as he paced 
her against the quick card-time of the fast 
train. 

The trouble that was brewing for Da- 
vis was no real trouble; it was merely a 
slight disarrangement of the regular or- 
der of things. A train ahead on track 
No. 3 was brought to a stand a short dis- 
tance east of Plainfield station. This com- 
pelled the Easton train to proceed on 
track No. 1 beyond Cranford Junction, a 
movement for which proper train orders 
were issued by the train despatcher, ad- 
dressed to both the Easton train and to 
train Number 621. A short distance west 
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of Westfield the Easton train was, in its 
turn, brought to a stand to give necessary 
attention to a hot box on the engine. This 
was on a stretch of perfectly straight 
track extending for several miles, with a 
clear view and no obstructions ; and under 
the perfect automatic signaling system in 
use on the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, the home and distant signals at West- 
field and beyond went instantly to ‘“Dan- 
ger” and “Caution” ‘to warn the oncom- 
ing Philadelphia train, and in addition to 
these signals two flagmen were out with 
their red lights and torpedoes. 

At Cranford Junction, the station east 
of Westfield, the train despatcher had 
placed the order addressed to train Num- 
ber 621, advising the conductor and en- 
gineer of the fact that the Easton express 
would run ahead of them on track No. 1 

‘to Dunellen, and the operator on duty 
had placed his red lantern (indicating 
train orders) in position to stop Num- 
ber 621. At the critical moment he saw 
that the train was not slacking speed. He 
rushed out to give hand signals, but was 
too late; and when the train had thun- 
dered past he ran back to his office and 
tried to tell the despatcher that Number 
621 had disregarded his signal. 

This operator was. the last man able to 
report upon the apparent fitness of John 
Davis. The engineer was at his cab win- 
dow, alive, alert, watchful. Yet two, or 
at most three minutes later he had passed 
the red lanterns and the automatic danger 
signals ; had hurled his train at full speed 
and with throttle open and brake-cock un- 
touched, into the rear end of the Easton 
express, which had meantime gotten un- 
der headway; and was himself lying the 
bruised and dying wreck of a man in the 
midst of the havoc he had wrought. 

How are we to account for such seem- 
ingly unaccountable failures as this un- 
less upon the hypothesis of an unexpected 
lapse of the man’s powers of mind or body 
under a strain ‘ill borne, or borne so long 
as to dull the keen edge of instant appre- 
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hension? Ropes there be that fray and 
give warning; and there are others that 
part suddenly under the surge of the test- 
weight. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey is a well managed line, with track, 
equipment and a signal system excelled, 
perhaps, by those of no other American 
railway. And as modern usage goes, it 
is humane to its employés, insisting upon 
what are at present considered short work- 
ing hours and generous intervals of rest 
between duty and duty. 

But it is an open question if, even on 
the best managed roads, the rest interval 
for men in fast service is long enough. 
The nervous strain consequent upon run- 
ning a train a mile a minute over the 
shortest locomotive division is something 
terrific, and quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of those who measure the speed only 
by the backward flitting landscape at the 
window of a luxuriously appointed Pull- 
man. Structural unities, man or metal, 
may be subjected to certain strains from 
the effects of which the nervous system of 
the man, or the atomic integrity of the 
metal, will recover when the strain is re- 
laxed. But there is a point beyond which - 
we pass—with man or metal—at our peril. 
Outward signs of permanent impairment 
there may be none; nevertheless, retro- 
gradation has set in; and one day the 
bridge or the building will collapse, the 
machine will stop, the man will grope 
blindly for his reserve of steadiness, of 
alertness, of thought and action welded in 
the white heat of some terribly crucial in- 
stant of stress—and will grope in vain. 

So it comes about that some portion of 
the black-lined account may be charged 
off to disability in train service employés. 
Sometimes it is purely physical, as when 
an engineer loses the power to distinguish 
between different colors. Color-blindness 
may be either a disease or a congenital 
lack. In the latter case it is usually dis- 
covered before the man reaches the dan- 
ger-breeding round in the ladder of pro- 
motion; but there are instances of record 
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in which the visual power has failed sud- 
denly. 

Singularly enough, the tendency on the 
part of railway operating officers is to 
make too much, rather than too little, of 
sight idiosyncrasies. The “eye-test” as 
at present conducted on many lines is ab- 
surdly minute and technical. An. engine- 
man who may not experience the slightest 
difficulty in distinguishing between a spot 
of red, or a spot of yellow light at a sema- 
phore masthead or on a switch standard, 
and who could instantly differentiate be- 
tween either and a spot of green, is given 
a bunch of rainbow-hued silk skeins and 
is told to sort them by their multi-various 
shades. Being a man of large action 
rather than an esthete or an expert in 
ribbon matching, he is likely to have trou- 
ble. Capable men, with perfectly fit sig- 
nal-light eyesight, are occasionally thrown 
out because they can not tell the differ- 
ence between some shades of blue and 
green by artificial light—a test which not 
even the ribbon counter salesman can al- 
ways pass successfully. 

It is given as an opinion that color- 
blindness does not often figure among the 
accident causes. In a railway service ex- 
perience covering twenty years, the writer 
does not recall a single instance within 
the limits of personal verification in which 
it was clearly proved to be the cause of a 
disaster. But there are other disabilities, 
physical or physico-mental, in train-men, 
enginemen, block and station operators, 
signalmen and switch tenders which do 
undoubtedly add handsomely to the mag- 
nitude of the train accident death list. 
Broken nerve is a disease, rather than a 
mental incapacity; and the momentary 
aberration or absent-mindedness consid- 
ered in the case of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey engineer, which has caused 
more wrecks than the’ most carefully pre- 
pared volume of statistics will ever show, 
falls in the same category. Aphasia, or 
the slipping of a cog in the memory wheel, 
is as much a physical as a mental derange- 
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ment; and the man who is in passably 

health is not likely to become the 
victim of that form of mental viscidity 
which makes him read “second” for 
“first” in a train order merely because he 
has been thinking “second.” 

What is commonly called “broken 
nerve” is an ailment peculiar to men en- 
gaged in nerve-trying or hazardous em- 
ployments. Sometimes it is caused by a 
shock and a narrow escape; in which case 
it is generally incurable. A structural- 
steel mechanic once told me the story of 
a fellow workman who was noted for his 
daring. A height of a hundred feet in 
air, with only a narrow plank between him 
and a shapeless death, was apparently the 
same as the solid earth to him. But one 
day the plank slipped. The workman 
clutched at the I-bar he was riveting, 
swung shrieking for a long minute over 
the abyss of space—and was rescued. But 
they had to lower him to the ground in 
the bight of a derrick-fall; and his fine 
nerve was gone forever. 

Things like this happen now and again 
in the train service; but oftener the shat- 
tered nerve is the result of over-work or 
long-continued strain. Like the riveter’s, 
however, it comes suddenly; or at all 
events its climaxing is sudden. Some fine 
morning the man who, the day before, 
took out his train with no thought of the 
extra hazard of engine-driving, and no 
heavier sense of responsibility than the 
ordinary man carries in sitting down to 
his dinner, finds himself strangely shaken 
and uncertain. The exciting cause may 
be purely mental, such as a half-hour in 
the “‘sweat-box” with the division super- 
intendent for fast running or its equally 
reprehensible opposite ; or it may be plain- 
ly a case for drugs and the doctor, or for 
a sanatorium and the rest-cure. But what- 
ever snaps the overstrained thread, the 
result is the same. The man is a bundle 
of quick-set nerves. He starts like a timid 
girl at the stuttering roar of his own pop- 
valve. The clang of the signal gong sets 
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his teeth on edge, and the careless slam- 
ming of the fire-box door makes him clutch 
for hand-holds. Once out on the line with 
his train he becomes possessed of two 
devils; one warning him that he will be 
killed if he makes his time, and the other 
assuring him that he will lose his job if he 
does not make it. 

An engineman in this condition is more 
than a menace to public safety; he is a 
full-fledged threat. If he be wise, he will 
report for a lay-off, investing the time in 
the largest amount of rest it will purchase. 
But human nature in the train-service em- 
ployé differs in no respect from human 
nature in the mass. Nine times out of ten 
the man with the shattered nerve “toughs 
it out,” or tries to; and when the almost 
certainly inevitable crash follows, he goes 
down with his engine, not, as the newspa- 
pers frequently put it, because he was he- 
roic enough to stick to his post while death 
was reaching for him, but because he was 
too badly unnerved to leave it after he 
had done the few things an engineer can 
do to avert an impending disaster. 

Fortunately for the traveling public 
this death-inviting form of neurasthenia 
is not as common as it might be; not as 
common as it will be in the near future if 
the number of high speed trains goes on 
increasing, and the rest interval for the 
men in charge of them is not lengthened 
to fit the strain. Taking them as a class, 
train service employés live sanely and 
well; areas regular in their habits as an 
exacting occupation will permit; and are 
much in the open air. These are condi- 
tions which make for good digestion and 
sound nerves; and so the man be not over- 
worked he will trouble the nerve specialist 
as little as any. But there is another form 
of disability—altogether mental, this— 
which is more fatal chiefly because it is 
more common: the preoccupied moment 
which comes now and then to the railway 
employé, just as it does to every son of 
Adam. 


Once, in the years before consolidation 
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and the upbuilding of great railway sys- 
tems had made it next to impossible for 
division or motive power superintendents 
to know their men personally, this present 
writer had occasion to question what 
seemed to be a bit of gratuitous brutality 
on the part of a certain master-mechanic. 
A fireman, waiting in the round-house 
bunk-room for his engineer to come down, 
was found absorbed in a book. ‘‘What’s 
that you’re reading, Dickson?” demanded 
the master-mechanic, sharply. It proved 
to be nothing more deleterious than a 
text-book on physics; but the reprimand 
came promptly. ‘Well, you leave your 
book at home. When you come on duty, 
your business is to fire the ten-seven.” 

Referring to the incident afterward, I 
ventured to say that a disposition on the 
part of the fireman to study books having 
a direct bearing on his trade seemed rather 
commendable than censurable; but the 
“boss” disagreed. ‘The thing itself is 
all right, but I don’t want Dickson to be 
thinking of z plus y minus s when he 
ought to be investing his entire thought 
capital in keeping steam on the ten-seven. 
Taking it up one side and down the other, 
I haven’t much use for the bookish engine- 
man, anyway. I want the man who works 
for us to be all railroad all the time. If 
he isn’t, I don’t know what minute he 
won’t skip a stitch and call out the wreck- 
train.” 

It looks a bit unprogressive when it is 
set out in cold type. But at bottom the 
contention of the hard-headed master-me- 
chanic had a grounding in reason. Pre- 
occupation is the failing of the man with 
the introspective or reflective tempera- 
ment; and such men have no business in 
a calling which demands instant and sus- 
tained concentration on the routine detail 
of an intensely practical trade. Unless a 
train service employé can be morally cer- 
tain that he will be consciously “at him- 
self”? from the moment he goes on duty to 
the moment his day’s work is finished, he 
had much better seek a safer occupation. 
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And the chances are that it will be more 
in harmony with his special gifts. I once 
knew an engineman whose other ambition 
was to grind verse, and who had remained 
on speaking terms with his academy Latin 
and Greek. But he was notably the poor- 
est mechanician on the division; and we 
never heard that his smattering of the 
dead languages helped in the understand- 
ing of a train order. 

This man—he is no longer a menace to 
public safety—confesses that one dark 
night when he was rounding a long curve 
with a passenger train behind him, and the 
thumping of a loose crank-pin bearing 
reminding him insistently of Vergil’s fa- 
mous horse-galloping line, “Quadrupe- 
dante putrem sonitu,” the little used 
switch of an old gravel-pit track swung 
into the field of the headlight. For the 
second or two necessary for the transition 
from Vergil and the Augustan Age to the 
United States and the matter in hand, he 
did nothing. Then he realized suddenly 
that the switch was open. Prompt action 
in the few seconds that remained made the 
threatened disaster nothing worse than a 
stabbing of the gravel bank by the de- 
railed locomotive; but the incident carries 
. its own moral. 


Aphasia is another kind of absent-. 


mindedness, commoner than pure abstrac- 
tion or preoccupation, and looming large 
in the field of this discussion only when it 
becomes a part of the applied mentality 
useful in running a railroad train. Bad 
memory can scarcely be classified as a dis- 
ease, yet it is a well-known fact that it is 
aggravated by certain physical condi- 
tions. Ask any man who has just looked 
at his watch what time it is, and it is an 
even chance that he will have to look again 
before he can tell you. Ask a tired man, 
and the chance of his having to look again 
becomes a 99 per cent. certainty. So it is 
when a wearied train crew, on duty for 
more than the usual number of hours, 
falls to figuring on meeting or passing 
points; there is always the greatly in- 
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creased possibility that something will be 
forgotten or overlooked. 

In the first three-quarters of 1903 no 
less than fourteen collisions, killing nine 
persons and injuring fifty-one, were 
caused by these “overlookings,” and in 
the latter part of the previous year a very 
notable passenger collision in which sixty- 
nine persons were injured was due to the 
same cause. Where both engineman and 
conductor forget the same thing at the 
same time, there is somcthing more than 
& curious coincidence, and a thoughtful 
analyst will discard the chance theory and 
dig deeper for the cause. It is to be found 
in the great majority of instances in long 
hours and over-work. Men there are who 
collapse only after the strain is off; but 
a far greater number begin to go to 
pieces in the mid-stress of it. In one rear 
collision of last year the leading train left 
its conductor and rear flagman behind at 
its last station stop. A hot journal halted 
it between stations, and as there was no 
one to go back with a flag, the collision 
occurred. Such a hopeless muddle would 
be wholly inexplicable if we leave out the 
foot-note in the column of causes: “En- 
tire crew on duty nineteen hours and ten 
minutes.” Another rear collision in the 
same quarter of the year is accounted for 
in four words: ‘‘Brakeman failed to flag.” 
But a little deeper probing brings to light 
the cause of the cause. At the moment 
of collision this particular brakeman had 
been on duty continuously for twenty- 
three hours and thirty-five minutes. 

But the wreck due to the failure of .an 
over-wrought trainman need not be con- 
sidered here. In such cases the responsi- 
bility is corporate, and not individual; 
the real sickness is moral, and of the com- 
pany—a sickness of which the unfitness 
of the employé is only a symptom. 

One other mental infirmity in the train 
service man contributes liberally every 
year to the sum total of killings and 
woundings. It is the erraticism by which 
the eye sees, not what really is, but. what 
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was expected. Suppose a train crew, 
waiting at a station for orders establish- 
ing a meeting point with Train 7, re- 
ceives an order against Second 7. Unless 
one of the two men most vitally concerned, 
the waiting conductor or engineman, is 
consciously alert, the suggestion of what 
was expected may transfer itself to the 
order which was actually received, and 
the word “second” will efface itself. 

This seems so incredible as to be well 
nigh impossible of belief ; but as a matter 
of fact, lapses of this kind are by no 
means rare enough to be exceptional. One 
of the most familiar of the newspaper 
headlines is ‘“‘Misread Orders,” and the 
misreading in a majority of instances is 
of the kind in question. Though the As- 
sociated Press account of the collision of 
July 26, 1903, on the Chicago Great 
Western does not so state specifically, it 
is evident that the train crew responsible 
for the accident read the order against 
Second No. 1 with the word “second” 
omitted. The freight train, whose meet- 
ing point with the Twin Cities Limited 
seems to have been Dodge Center, received 
an order at that station against the sec- 
ond section of the Limited, which was 
three hours late. Reading the order as 
against No. 1, instead of Second No. 1, 
the freight crew pulled out and met the 
Limited, which was on time, in a butting 
collision. 

In the second quarter of 1903, a but- 
ting collision between a passenger and a 
freight was due to the same kind of an 
error in which two men, the conductor and 
engineer of the freight, participated. 
Previous to receiving the order the crew 
of the freight had been figuring on their 
probable meeting point with the passen- 
ger, No. 2. When the order came it was 
clear, simple and exact, written in the 
usual form of a “run late” order, and it 
stated that Second 2 would run one hour 
and thirty minutes late. When the freight 
left the station the flagman was on the 
engine, and he asked the engineman what 
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his orders were. The reply was “One 
hour and thirty minutes on No. 2.” A 
little later the flagman went back to the 
caboose, and, upon asking the same ques- 
tion of the conductor, received identically 
the same answer, showing that both men 
had overlooked the word “second”? in the 
order. 

A few weeks later in the year one of 
the worst of the butting collisions, a pas- 
senger and freight commingling which 
killed twenty-two persons and injured 
twenty-five others, was chargeable in part 
to a similar slip in order-reading by the 
conductor of the freight. The time given 
in the order was twenty minutes: the con- 
ductor read it one hour and twenty min- 
utes. But the fault in this instance was 
not all his. The engineman took the 
train-man’s word for it, and did not read 
the order at all. 

Carelessness, figuring as an epidemic 
disease, can hardly be classed with the 
disaster causes. Like the physical unfit- 
ness of over-worked train-men, it is usu- 
ally nothing more than a symptom. It 
accounts in part, in a very considerable 
part, for the two or three thousand an- 
nual killings and the fifty-odd thousand 
maimings in the employés’ class. Rail- 
way executive officers have a lively inter- 
est in everything which touches the safety 
and well-being of the passenger; but it 
can not truthfully be said that this solici- 
tude always extends to the unfortunate 
employé. In:no uncertain sense the mod- 
ern railway is a feudalism in that phase 
of it which has to do with the relations of 
master and man. In an accident where 
only employés are involved, the facts are 
not always to be had for the asking. On 
the contrary, the attitude of the manage- 
ments seems to be fairly defined in the re- 
ply made by a Colorado division superin- 
tendent to a newspaper reporter—a very 
young man, was this reporter—who went 
to headquarters for the facts concerning 
a wreck. “Why, it was a work-train!” 
said this astonished sub-oligarch of the 
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railway system. “The public has nothing 
to do with it. The men involved were our 
men—our employés!”? 

There were three very ghastly work- 
train horrors during the year 1903, and 
one other with some extenuating circum- 
stances. To the managing officers of three 
of the four lines concerned the writer ad- 
dressed a courteous letter, asking for the 
simple facts. One of these letters, that to 
the Missouri Pacific Railway, remains un- 
answered; the reply from the Pennsyl- 
vania Company was a crisp refusal to 
give the data; but the Great Northern 
Railway broke the tradition by furnish- 
ing the frankest possible statement of the 
facts. In this last-named case there was 
no contributory negligence on the part of 
the management. The line is well offi- 
cered; its discipline is good; and there 
was a specific rule which, had it been ob- 
served, would have prevented the fatali- 
ties or reduced them to a minimum. The 
long death roll was due to what might be 
termed a sporadic outburst of careless- 
ness in the crew of the trespassing train. 

These sporadic attacks of carelessness 
or recklessness in men who are ordinarily 
competent and trustworthy account for 
some exceedingly terrible disasters, and 
they are as nearly unexplainable as any 
problem that ever confronts the railway 
operating officer. 

The wreck of the Purdue excursion 
train in the Big Four yards at Indianap- 
olis on October 31, 1903, is chargeable 
to a lapse of this kind on the part of an 
engineer who had hitherto borne an ex- 
cellent reputation for carefulness and 
good work. He was running on a “Form 
F” order which gave him the right of way 
over other trains, but which did not give 
him the right to approach the Indianapo- 
lis yards at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
with his train not under control. Under 
ordinary conditions it is to be supposed 
that he would as soon have thought of 
running with his eyes shut as of dashing 
into a busy yard at such a rate of speed; 
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yet this is what he did, and one of the 
most dreadful horrors of the year was the 
result. 

The wreck of the fast mail on the 
Southern Railway near Danville, Virginia, 
on September 27, 19038, is attributable 
to the same cause. The train, consisting 
entirely of mail and express cars, was ap- 
proaching Danville at a high rate of 
speed. At the point of the accident there 
is a sharp curve, a steep down grade and 
a high trestle. There is a “slow” board 
and a “‘yard limits” board protecting the 
danger point, and all trains are instructed 
to approach carefully. Yet in this in- 
stance the man at the throttle seems to 
have had a sudden attack of carelessness, 
since he disregarded the warnings and the 
rule, and plunged his train into the rocky 
ravine, killing the entire crew, five mail 
clerks and one express messenger, and in- 
juring six mail clerks and the other mes- 
senger. 

But carelessness in the main is not spo- 
radic; it is a symptom of a deep-seated 
disease which shall be placarded in its 
proper place; a disease not of the individ- 
ual employé. His disabilities have been 
sufficiently briefed here, and they have 
been given precedence in the category of 
causes in a spirit of fairness, and to clear 
the way for the more serious charge which 
lies at the door of the public and of the 
railway management. 

For, taking it by and large, the rank 
and file of the great railway army is capa- 
ble and efficient to a degree unexcelled by 
the best-drilled military organization, and 
seldom equalled by the working force of 
any other of the great industries. Let it 
be well-fed, well-rested, well-officered, and 
it will do its part in the prevention of acci- 
dents faithfully and effectively. 

And let nothing herein set down be 
taken as a reflection upon the intelligence 
or the fortitude of this army as a whole. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
No trade in the long list of modern in- 
dustries calls for better men, physically 
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and intellectually; and none makes a 
larger draft upon the reserves of health 
and strength and mental poise. 

Consider the case of an engineer driv- 
ing a fast passenger train on a line work- 
ing well up to its traffic capacity. In 
addition to a physique fit and vigorous 
enough to stand the wear and tear and 
strain of the actual work, this man must 
be a thinking man, clear-headed, sane, 
alert. In the field of mental vision he 
must carry a complete and minute map of 
the line, and the detail of this map must 
be as familiar in the darkest night as at 
noon-day ; he must know where every sid- 
ing is located; he must be able to recog- 
nize instantly every signal, not only on 
the open line, but in the crowded termi- 
nals with their mazes of side-tracks, cross- 
overs and switch-lights; he must know to 
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a nicety every gradient and every crook 
and turn in the devious path he has to 
traverse at lightning speed ; and above all, 
he must be a man of instant decision, with 
a crowning gift in the ability to transmute 
thought into action so swiftly as to make 
them one in time. 

That there are thousands of such men 
in the railway service is proved by the safe 
transit of hundreds of thousands of pas- 
sengers and millions of tons of freight 
each year. That there are exceptions; 
or that, good men being found, they are 
sometimes disqualified for safe work by 
causes over which they have no individual 
control; is a phase of the subject which 
shall have a chapter to itself; a chapter 
whose title may be borrowed from that 
page of the accident report headed, “Fix- 
ing the Responsibility.” 


HOW HE CAME HOME 
AN INCIDENT IN THE INTERESTING CAREER OF MR. DECK MELTON 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


ECK MELTON stood in front of 
the Mansion House and looked 
diagonally across the traffic- 

thronged street at a squatty building of 
dingy stone. It was the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street—the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

“And just to think,” he muttered to 
himself, as he thrust his hands down into 
his almost empty pockets in a truly Amer- 
ican attitude, “how much is stowed away 
in that pile of dirty stone!” 

The traffic ebbed and flowed at the will 
of the white-gloved bobby who fearlessly 
stood in the middle of its course. Pro- 
tected by his dark-blue uniform and by 
the red and white striped band around 


the lower part of his left sleeve, he feared 
neither cab, ’bus nor van. Unofficial way- 
farers might be caught in the tangle of 
vehicles sometimes, and dragged away to 
a weary convalescence in a hospital, but 
the power of London’s traffic managers 
was too great for them to fear such a 
mishap. 

“There’s nothing else for it, I guess,” 
thought Deck, with a sigh, as he moved 
toward the subway. “It grinds a little 
to do it, but I’ve got to get home some 
way, or starve. How good it will be to 
see the sky-scrapers sticking up into the 
blue once more!” 

With a feeling that he had accepted the 
inevitable, he passed without hesitation 
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down into the subway, and, walking along 
its white-walled passage, ascended in front 
of the Royal Exchange and continued 
along Threadneedle Street through the 
crowd of men in silk hats and frock coats, 
who manage the finances of England, and 
men in silk hats and sack coats who help 
them do so. 

The September afternoon was warm, 
for an unwonted amount of sunshine was 
filtering through the smoke-thickened air, 
and the little used instruments in far- 
away Victoria Street were strangely busy 
registering its official quantity. In the 
shade of a line of stern-looking banks and 
insurance buildings along the south side 
of the street, Deck threw open his well- 


fitting blue serge coat and pushed his 


Panama back on his head. 

“They’re a queer lot,” he mused, as he 
passed along among the snugly-coated 
and heavy-hatted throng. ‘Last week at 
Henley, with the temperature fifteen de- 
grees lower and the clouds so thick the 
sun couldn’t have got through them with 
dynamite, they were wearing flannels and 
white duck. I guess clothes are not so 
much a matter of weather over here as of 
what you’re doing and where you’re do- 
ing it.” 

“Wax lights, sir? Vestas?” The voice 
was thin, and wavered a little—possibly 
the waver was professional. 

Deck looked on. At the edge of the 
sidewalk a girl of fifteen or sixteen, thin, 
ragged and dirty, was holding out toward 
him a half-opened blue box of red-headed 
wax matches. 

“Only a penny, sir!” she added, with 
an appealing look in her mud-colored 
eyes. 

Deck dropped a sixpence into her hand, 
and she thrust the box at him. 

“No, I don’t want the matches,” he 
said. “I’m just staking you for luck.” 

‘The wonder in the girl’s eyes showed 
that she had no comprehension of the 
phrase, but her “Thank you,” with its 
rising accent, was prompt, and, as far as 
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the timbre of her voice could make it so, 
hearty. 

“If I can get back my luck by that, it 
will be cheap,” thought Deck, as he moved 
on, “but, by George, if it would cost much 
more, I couldn’t buy a cinch!” 

From Threadneedle Street he turned 
into Bishopsgate Within, and passed 
along the east side to the gateway that 
marks St. Helen’s Place. Then he 
stopped, and looked down the short stretch 
of the Place. At the extreme end, on the 
right hand side, he saw what he was look- 
ing for. From a short, slender staff fast- 
ened to the railings that led up to the 
last house floated a small American flag 
indicating the office of the Consul Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Turning out of the hurly-burly of the 
thoroughfare, he walked along the almost 
deserted cul-de-sac of the Place toward 
the flag. When he reached it he stopped 
and gazed at it for nearly a minute. | 

“You certainly do look good to me!”? 
he exclaimed, half aloud to the bit of red, 
white and blue bunting. 

A grimy looking man who was leisurely 
sweeping out the doorway of the quaint 
little hall of the Worshipful Guild of 
Leathersellers, across the way, stopped his 
work with as near a startled look as his 
dully-cast features could assume, and 
stared at this strange man who spoke 
aloud when alone. Then he resumed his 
work with methodical slowness. It was 
only an American, and Americans were 
likely to do anything. 

Deck entered the consulate, and was 
met in the passage by a pale-faced young 
man, who had “clark” plainly marked in 
his whole appearance. 

“I'd like to speak to the Consul Gen- 
eral,” said Deck, with American brevity 
and lack of explanation. 

‘*°K’s very busy, sir,” said the clerk, 
half apologetically, for Deck was well- 
dressed, in a quiet manner, and spoke with 
the air of a man who was accustomed to 
get what he asked for. 
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“Very well,” said Deck, as he seated 
himself in a chair that was standing 
against the wall, “I'll wait. It is very 
important that I see him this afternoon, 
and I wish you would let me know when 
he is at leisure,” he added, impressively, 
as he handed the young man half a crown. 

‘Quite so, sir! And what name shall 
Hi s’y?” 

Deck handed him a card. 

Quite so, sir,” repeated the clerk, as 
he bowed and disappeared behind a glass- 
mounted partition. 

“I hope there will be something in this 
call,”? mused Deck, as he settled himself to 
wait in patience as long as might be nec- 
essary, ‘‘as it has been expensive. Let’s 
see—sixpence to the match girl and half 
a crown to the ‘clark’—that’s three shil- 
lings. I could live a day and a half at 
some of these little joints for that—if it 
could be called living. Home, sweet home! 
By George, it seems good to be even here 
with the real flag flying out in front.” 

“The Consul General will see you now, 
sir,” said the clerk, reappearing presently 
from behind the glass-mounted partition. 
The half-crown had been effective. 

Deck followed the clerk toward a 
frosted glass door, which the young man 
opened, and then announced : 

“Mr. Decker Melton, of New York, 
sir.” 

As Deck entered the door was closed 
behind him. 

The Consul General ran a quick glance 
over his visitor, and then assumed a re- 
ceptive expression. He was a tall, rather 
spare man, with an erect, military bear- 
ing, clad in the conventional black frock 
coat of officialdom. His face was dark 
and somewhat seamed, but not unpleas- 
ant; his dark hair had been slightly 
thinned by age, and he wore a drooping 
mustache and small imperial, which fur- 
ther strengthened the impression that he 
had seen military service. 

‘What can I do for you, sir?” he said. 

“My name is Decker Melton,” said 
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Deck, ‘‘and I live in New York when I’m 
in God’s country.” 

There was the faintest indication of a 
smile in the slight twitching of the wrin- 
kles at the corners of the Consul Gener- 
al’s eyes. He had much experience with 
these fellow countrymen of his, who grew 
more aggressive in their fondness for their 
country the longer they stayed away from 
it; and, unofficially, he heartily agreed 
with them. 

“Shall I retire?’ asked a deep voice 
that gave a strong Hebraic twist to a 
German accent. 

Deck turned toward the speaker, who 
had half risen from his chair in the cor- 
ner. He was of ponderous figure, dressed, 
from the shining silk hat which he carried 
in his hand to his yellow stitched patent 
leathers, in garments that were just a 
trifle too striking for good taste. Across 
his ample paunch stretched a heavy gold 
watch chain, and in his Ascot tie was a 
diamond whose yellow tinge alone pre- 
vented it from being almost priceless. His 
bald head shone with the polish of time- 
seasoned ivory, and above his bushy black 
burnsides, his face showed the dull red 
of good living. From beneath the dark 
eyes that twinkled with shrewdness, a 
hooked nose hung over a heavy black mus- 
tache. 

“Not on my account,” answered Deck, 
carelessly. “I haven’t anything to say 
that I want to keep dark, though I can’t 
say that I’m particularly proud of my 
song.” 

The man in the corner sank back in his 
chair. Turning again to the Consul Gen- 
eral, Deck went on. 

“I suppose you hear all kinds of hard 
luck stories here so I’ll make mine short.” 

The Consul General nodded appreci- 
atively. 

“And I know,”? Deck continued, “that 
you can’t do much to help us innocents 
who come over here so wise that you just 
can’t keep them from being skinned by 
people who couldn’t fool a policeman at 
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home. So if I don’t get anything from 
you but good advice I’ll be better off than 
I am now.” 

The Consul General nodded more af- 
fably this time. Here was an unusual 
type; aeman who appreciated official limi- 
tations, and was reasonable in his attitude 
and expectations. 

“Tl be glad, of course, Mr. Melton,” 
he said, pleasantly, “‘to be of any service 
to you that I can.” 

“Of course, you’ve guessed by this time 
that I’m broke, and want to get back to 
the only country on earth that’s worth 
living in. And this is the way it hap- 
pened. 

. “I came over here about three months 

ago with plenty, and, as I didn’t know 
how long I’d want to stay, I didn’t fix 
myself for passage back; just thought 
I'd wait till I got ready, and then buy 
a berth and pull out. 

“Well, I went the rounds—Paris, 
Baden Baden, Monte Carlo and all that 
sort of thing—and I broke about even. 
Then I thought I’d try the game at Os- 
tend. I take off my hat to the Ostenders ; 
they’re too good for me! When I came 
out of my trance, I had just about enough 
left to take a quick pike at London and 
the suburbs, and get back to Broadway. 
So I came here, and had my letter of 
credit turned into those handbills that 
pass for money here—thirty-five pounds 
in dodgers stowed away in my vest pocket, 
and five pounds in gold and silver for 
handy use in my trousers. 

“Now, this is the part of it that I’m 
ashamed of. Last night I went to the 
Hippodrome—alone, for I don’t know 
anybody here. There was a full house, 
and coming out I got into an awful push. 
People kept bumping up against me until 
they nearly bumped and squeezed the 
wind out of me; but I was too wise to 
know the difference—till I got back to 
the hotel! Then I found my thirty-five 
pounds in black and white was missing. 
I'd been touched! 
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“ve got about twenty dollars left, 
which my hotel bill will cut to pieces, and 
T’m over three thousand miles from a place 
where I know how to make a living.” 

“Can’t you write or cable to your 
friends for funds?” asked the Consul Gen- 
eral. ‘We could find a place where you 
could live very economically while you 
were waiting for a reply.” 

“I suppose I might, but I'll be harder 
pushed than I am now when I do. My 
partner might let go, but I’d swim back 
before I'd ask him. We had.a row when 
I left. He wanted to continue the busi- 
ness, but I didn’t think it was safe, and 
thought we’d better close up until things 
quieted down a little.” 

“What business are you engaged in, 
Mr. Melton?” asked the Consul General. 

The time had come for the explanation 
that Deck would have preferred not to 
make, but which he knew was inevitable. 
He didn’t flinch, however. Twisting one 
side of his long brown mustache around 
his finger, he looked the Consul General 
straight in the eye. 

“T’m a gambler,” he said, quietly. 

The Consul General’s brows rose slight- 
ly, but only for a moment, and his face 
quickly resumed its ordinary expression 
of courteous attention. He was a man of 
wide experience, who knew much of poli- 
tics, and he had known some gamblers in 
whose personal good faith he had the ut- 
most confidence. 

‘Ah!’ he said. It was merely an ex- 
pression of interest. 

“You see,’ Deck went on, “when Je- 
rome went in after the strong campaign 
talk he made, I concluded that the wise 
game would be to pull out and let him 
make a record. Then, after he had made 
good with the people who backed him, 
and had shown them that he was all right 
from their point of view, I thought the 
row would blow over, and we could open 
up again all right in a quiet way. My 
partner didn’t think so. He said that it 
was all campaign talk which wouldn’t 
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amount to a damn, and that we'd better 
buck through anyhow, and not lose our 
trade by showing any lack of nerve. 

“So we split, and I came over here to 
see some of the things that I’d been read- 
ing about in the newspapers all my life. 
Well,” he added, as he drew a long 
breath, “I’ve seen ’em, and now I’d like 
to rest my eyes on the Tenderloin once 
more.” 

The Consul General wrinkled his fore- 
head and reflectively drummed with his 
fingers on his desk. Somehow this frank, 
outspoken gambler with his clear, un- 
flinching gray eyes, had won his sym- 
pathy. He would like to help him; but 
the way to do so, except by paying his 
cabin passage, was not clear. This method 
he naturally did not care to adopt. There 
were too many calls of this kind for him 
to begin to open his purse to them. 

‘Really, Mr. Melton,” he said, finally, 
“T hardly see what I can do. The gov- 
ernment furnishes no funds, you know, to 
relieve such unfortunate embarrassments 
as yours.” 

“Yes, I know,” Deck sighed, resign- 
edly. “I wasn’t expecting that, but I 
thought you might give me a tip how to 
help myself.” 

“Well,” said the Consul General, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘it’s possible that some 
freighter might take you over in consid- 
eration of a little clerical work you could 
do for the captain. There’s a captain I 
know pretty well who will sail in about 
a month, and I’ll speak to him about you.” 

‘About a month!” Deck laughed mirth- 
lessly. ‘‘Why, Mr. Consul General, I'll 
be eating sand out of these iron bins they 
have along the streets here before that 
time.” 

“Oh, cheer up !”? urged the Consul Gen- 
eral, encouragingly. “Remember the say- 
ing they have here: ‘In London you can 
get more fora penny and less for a pound 
than in any place in the world.” One can 
live on very little here if need be. At any 
rate, if nothing turns up, come in every 
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few days, and we'll get you fixed up some- 
how yet.” 

When Deck stood in the gateway of St. 
Helen’s Place again, he drew a long 
breath. The outlook was far from en- 
couraging. 

“A month,” he muttered, as he fingered 
the few coins in his pocket. ‘Good Lord, 
a month !”” 

He leaned against the stone post, and 
looked listlessly at the traffic that surged 
by. He was thinking of Broadway, with 
the clang of its cable cars; of the narrow, 
quiet streets that led from it, in one of 


‘which was a suite of rooms that he could 


still call home. He could almost hear, 
above the other noises, the roar of the 
Sixth Avenue elevated trains as they 
rushed up and down the busiest island in 
the world, and, as he thought in the home- 
sickness that his discouraging situation 
increased, the best island in the world. 
Some people acquired the European habit, 
but, he thought, as he gazed at the 
strange faces and heard the strange ac- 
cent about him, one trip abroad was 
enough for him. The next time he felt 
like traveling he would— 

Some one touched him on the shoulder, 
and he turned to find the man who had 
been in the Consul General’s office stand- 
ing beside him. He was very short, 
scarcely more than five feet tall, and Deck, 
from his liberal six feet of height, looked 
down on him as he would on a child. 

“You vos in hardt lugck,” said the 
little man, with a broad smile of excessive 
affability. 

“Yes, > replied Deck, shortly. The Jew 
was not the kind of a man with whom he 
cared to discuss his personal affairs. 

“My name is Goldstein, Simon Gold- 
stein,” continued the other in the tone of 
a man who wanted to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance. “I’m an Amerigan, too.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned Deck, with a tinge 
of sarcasm. “I recognized that at once 
by your accent. From lower Broadway?” 

Goldstein smiled broadly. 
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“You musdt haf seen my sign in the 
streedt—Goldstein & Kronenheimer, eh?” 
His shoulders shook with his heavy laugh. 
“I am a cheweler, you know; wholesale 
chewelry.” 


“Yes?” Deck was not especiaily mter- 


ested. 

“Vere are you stobping?” 

‘At the Cecil.” . 

. “Ah? Goodt! So vos I. Ledt us go 
bagk there andt haf a talk. May pe I gan 
helbp you.” 

Deck looked down at the little fat man 
with a curious expression on his face. He 
was thinking of the typical Hebrew dispo- 
sition. 

“All right,” he said, wearily, as he 
turned to the left, and started off. 

‘“‘Holdt on!” cried Goldstein. ‘‘Ledt’s 
take a cabp.” 

“Can’t afford it,” responded Deck, 
stopping. “A ’bus will have to do for 
me. ” 


‘Ah, vell,” said Goldstein, insinuating- 
ly, “pe my guest.” 

He held up his gold-headed cane at a 
passing hansom, and the driver drew up 
at the curb, 

Goldstein remained silent after the cab 
started. He seemed to be thinking very 
intently. Deck was feeling too depressed 
to try to create conversation for his host, 
to whom he did not take very kindly. 
Nothing was said until they had passed 
down Ludgate Hill, through Fleet Street 
and had entered the Strand, where the 
broader roadway permitted less jerky 
progress. Finally Deck spoke. 

“What did you mean by .saying that 
may be you could help me?” he asked. 

Goldstein started out of his brown 
study. 

“Ah,” he said, protestingly, “‘idt is too 
noicy to talk seriously here. Haf a 
cigar.” 

He took an elaborate case from his 
pocket and invited Deck to make a choice. 
Then he selected a cigar himself, and as 
the cab, with the rest of the traffic, 
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stopped before a policeman’s raised hand, 
they got a light. Both smoked in silence 
until they drove into the court of the 
Cecil. 

“Gome ubp to my room,” said Gold- 
stein. ‘‘Ledt’s see whadt arranchements 
ve gan magke.” 

After a long flight the lift stopped, and 
Goldstein led the way along the hall. 
Then he unlocked a door, and, with a wave 
of the haud, invited his guest to enter. 

‘Nice room,” he said, with some satis- 
faction, as he closed the door behind him, 
and rang the bell. 

“Sure it is,” agreed Deck, carelessly. 
He walked to the window, and looked out. 
Almost immediately below was the broad, 
smooth Victoria embankment, beyond that 
the sluggish Thames, and farther away, 
the smoky roofs of South London. A lit- 
tle to the left he could see the *buses and 
vans crawling over Waterloo bridge. To 
the right the river came from the south. 
Westminster bridge seemed close, and the 
tall Gothic towers of the Houses of Par- 
liament only a step away. 

“Fine view,”? Goldstein went on, affa- 
bly. “Idt’s a big cidty.” : 

“Pretty big,” Deck agreed, laconically. 

*Von’dt you sidt down?” 

“Thanks.” And Deck dropped into an 
easy chair. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Gome in!” called Goldstein. 

The door was opened by a maid in 
white cap and apron. 

‘My dear,” said Goldstein, paternally, 
‘‘vill you please pring some Scodtch andt 
sodta vor two? Andt, say!’ he called, as 
the maid was closing the door, ‘‘Can’dt 
you pring some ice vith idt?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the maid, as she 
closed the door. 

“Sudtch a beople as they are!’’ sighed 
Goldstein. ‘They hardtly know whadt 
ice is. Andt they chargtch so much vor 
idt, too!”? 

“Yes,” said Deck; “they handle ice 
over here as if it were diamonds.” 
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Goldstein looked up quickly. 

“TDiamondts?? he exclaimed, as he 
scanned Deck’s face keenly. ‘“‘Ah, yes, as 
if idt vere diamondts. You are righdt 
aboudt idt.” 

“Now,” said Deck, ‘“‘what’s your 
scheme about helping me back to the real 
thing?” 

“Vell,” answered Goldstein, slowly; 
then he paused, and looked at the door. 
“Vell—Haf. another cigar,” and he ex- 
tended his case cordially. He took one 
himself and lighted it deliberately. He 
seemed to be using up all the time he 
could. As he blew out the match there was 
another knock at the door. 

*“Gome in!’ he called, with more alac- 
rity. - 
The maid entered with the Scotch and 
soda, and set it on the table. 

“Tagke a drink,” said Goldstein, as the 
maid went out. Then he went to the door 
and locked it. 

Deck watched him curiously, as he 
sipped his drink, but he felt no appre- 
hension. The Jew would be a mere child 
in his hands. 

‘I hobpe you are nodt alarmdt adt my 
logking the door,” he said, as he poured 
out his soda. 

“Oh, no!” Deck smiled. Things were 
becoming amusing. 

“You are so mudtch bigger than I 
am,” Goldstein went on, deprecatingly. 
“Andt now ledt us talk aboudt you.” 

“Don’t wait for me to begin.” 

‘Vell, then,” there was caution in the 
Jew’s voice, “vouldt you be villing to go 
bagk steerage?” 

“To tell the truth, Goldstein,” Deck 
laughed, “I’m pretty near willing to un- 
dertake to wade.” 

Goldstein beamed with benevolence. 

“Ve gan do mudtch better than thadt 
vor you!” he exclaimed. “I see ve shall 
haf no trouble magking our arranche- 
ments. I vill pay your passage steerage.” 

“And what am I to do for this?” asked 
Deck, who suspected the quid pro quo na- 
ture of his host. 
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“You vill,’ Goldstein spoke slowly, 
“you vill carry a small backage vor me.” 

“What's in it?” 

“Idt is a very small backage.” 

“What of?” 2 

“Andt ve vill fix idt in the lining’ of 
your coadt.” 

“Ah!” Deck exclaimed, as a light 
dawned on him. “Ah, yes! And you’re in 
the jewelry business? Um-m-m, been in 
Amsterdam this trip?” 

“Vell, yes,” admitted Goldstein, slow- 
ly. “I don’dt mindt telling you I vos in 
Amsterdam, budt I vos merely traveling 
vor pleasure, you undterstandt.” 

“Oh, sure! I understand that all right. 
Are you going back in the same ship with 
me?” 

Vell, yes.” 

“And when the customs inspector 
tackles you on the other side you'll be able 
to pass without any compromising admis- 
sions or discoveries, of course?” 

“Vell, yes.” 

“And Ill gather up my blankets, and 
pass off the steerage gangway, and, of | 
course, a poor devil who came over in the 
steerage wouldn’t have anything dutiable. 
Is that the idea?” 

“Vell—yes.” 

“Goldstein, you’re a blooming old 
fraud; but I guess I need to get home 
worse than the government needs the 
money. It isn’t exactly straight, but 
something like it is being done every day 
by our best people, so—Well, when do 
we sail?” 

“Vell, ledt’s see. This is Tuesday. 
Er-r-r, ve vill sail a veek from Sadturday 
on the”—he consulted a printed bill on 
the table—“‘on the St. Chon, from South- 
ampton.” 

“Oh, Lord, what’s the use of waiting? 
Let’s get back to God’s country! Why 
not go to-morrow by Liverpool, or next 
Saturday by Southampton?” 

“Vell, you see I haf somedings to at- 
tendt to yedt.” 

“But I haven’t the money to stay here 
ten days!” 
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“Ah,” exclaimed Goldstein, with gra- 
cious hospitality, “‘you vill pe my guest. 
I vill pay your bill, also. Is idt a go?” 

Deck rose and looked out of the window 
for a few moments. He was practically 
without means, and in a strange country. 
How he did want to get home! He turned 
and stared steadily at the Jew. The eager 
look faded out of Goldstein’s face under 
the scrutiny, and one of apprehension 
succeeded it. 

_“Well,”? said Deck, slaty, “it seems 
like pretty small business for a square 
man, but— Yes, it’s a go; and I hope 
I'll be able to forget it some day.” 

“Goodt !”? exclaimed Goldstein, with a 
look of relief. ‘“You vill nefer regredt idt. 
Now, sidt down andt smoke a cigar v’ile 
I wridte a ledter.” 

The steamer that sailed from Liverpool 
the next day carried a letter from Mr. 
Simon Goldstein to Mr. Aaron Kronen- 
- heimer, his partner, setting forth in de- 
tail the arrangements the former had 
made with Mr. Decker Melton, whom 
Kronenheimer was to meet at the landing. 
It also described how Melton would be 
dressed when he arrived, and stated that 
he would carry a black valise with the let- 
ters “D. M.” painted on it in white. The 
pen picture it gave of Melton’s personal 
appearance was incorrect in one detail. It 
showed him with a smooth face, whereas 
he had a luxuriant brown mustache. 
Mr. Goldstein, however, intended to have 
the actual appearance correspond with the 
description when Deck became a steerage 
passenger. Mr. Kronenheimer was to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter by 
cable. Then Goldstein would be ready to 
sail for home. 

That evening Deck and his host went to 
the theater at Goldstein’s expense. The 
next day they visited the Tower, through 
‘which Goldstein carelessly waddled until 
they came to the crown jewels. Then he 
gasped. He clung to the bars, which sur- 
sounded the big glass case, fascinated, 
unable to take his eyes from the gems. 
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“Didt you efer!” he exclaimed, as his 
breath came short, and he stared at the 
treasure. 

“No, I can’t say that I ever did,” re- 
plied Deck. ‘‘But come on; you’ve seen 
all there is to see.” 

“Nefer, my boy! I couldt standt here 
all my life, andt nodt see all there is to 
see in sudtch chewels. My Godt, whadt 
diamondts!” 

As much of London as may be seen in 
ten days’ industrious sight-seeing, they 
saw. Goldstein would not let Deck out of 
his sight, and Deck decided that if he 
must endure his host’s company, he would 
make the most of his opportunities. 

On Thursday of the next week Gold- 
stein received a cablegram which he did 
not show to Deck. It seemed to afford 
him a good deal of satisfaction. 

“Vell, my boy,” he said, cheerfully, 
after he had read it, “our lidtle holiday is 
goming to an endt. Ve vill be sailing 
Sadtyrdtay.” 

“If we miss the ship it won’t be my 
fault!’ exclaimed Deck heartily. “I’ve 
been ready ever since I first saw you. By 
George, it will seem good to be actually 
on the way home—even in the steerage,” 
he added, grimly. 

“Oh, the steerage is nodt badt. I vent 
ofer that vay the firsdt time.” 

Deck laughed cynically. 

“And now you are going over first 
cabin, and are importing—” 

“Ah, ledt us nodt speagk of that!” 
Goldstein interrupted, quickly. ‘‘Ledt us 
go oudt andt gedt some clothings for you 
suidtable to—to your pardt of the shibp.” 

Goldstein had evidently been keeping 
his eyes open, for he knew exactly where 
to find the shop that sold what he wanted. 
He soon had Deck fitted out with a sec- 
ond-hand shabby black suit, a slouch hat, 
heavy boots and a pair of coarse blan- 
kets. These, with a black valise, on which 
he ordered the shopkeeper to paint in 
white the initials ““D. M.,” Goldstein or- 
dered sent to the hotel in his name. 
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When they arrived the next day, he 
locked the door, and produced scissors, 
needle and thread from his trunk. First 
he cut loose the lining on the right hand 
side of Deck’s steerage sack coat. Then 
from the inside pocket of his own waist- 
coat, where it was securely fastened with 
safety pins, he drew a small chamois skin 
bag. 


his i is the lidtle backage you are to 
carry,” he said, with a smile, holding it 
up for Deck to see. 

The Jew reluctantly let go of it as 
Deck took it in his hand. : 

“Um-m-m,” he said, as he passed it 
through his fingers, “‘it feels as if it had 
pebbles in it.” 

“‘Idt is someding ligke pepbles,” agreed 
Goldstein, with a broad smile, as he recov- 
ered the bag eagerly. 

With unexpected skill he stitched it 
securely inside the lining of the coat and 
sewed the pocket back in place. 

“My boy,” he said, as he finished, 
“whadtefer you do afdter ve gedt stardt- 
ed, don’dt lose your coadt. I vill keebp 
idt myself to-nighdt, and gif idt to you 
in blendty of time to-morrow.” 

On the last train before the regular 
steamer train from London to Southamp- 
ton the next day, a whole compartment 
was engaged in the name of Mr. Simon 
Goldstein. When Mr. Goldstein arrived 
at Waterloo Station he was accompanied 
by a tall, broad-shouldered, smooth- 
faced man of about thirty-five. The 
younger man looked well-dressed and 
well-kept, except that his morning shave 
had been neglected and his hair needed 
cutting. Mr. Goldstein addressed his 
companion as Murphy—Dan Murphy. 
Both carried satchels of ample size, and 
Mr. Murphy’s, which was black, bore his 
initials, ‘“D. M.,” in white. They also 
had a large bundle wrapped in heavy pa- 
per. Their trunks, they told the porter, 
had been sent direct to the ship by the 
agents. 

When Mr. Goldstein eenerged from his 
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compartment at Southampton, he was fol- 
lowed by a tall, broad-shouldered, smooth- 
faced man of about thirty-five, wearing a 
shabby black suit, a slouch hat and heavy 
boots. 

“Now, remembper, Dan Murphy,” the 
Jew said in a low tone, “you don’dt know 
me on the shibp.” 

“Don’t worry about that; I won’t!? 
replied his companion, heartily. 

“All righdt. Tagke your blankedts 
andt gribp, andt go aheadt, andt I vill 
follow you. Ven I see you safe on the 
shibp, I vill go aboardt. Goodt-by till ve 
meedt in New York.” 

“All right, Goldstein. But you needn’t 
keep your eye on me so sharp. You can 
bet that I won’t run in any direction ex- 
cept home! Good by.” 

When the St. John pushed out from 
her dock that afternoon a short, dark, 
heavy-set man with side-whiskers, leaned 
against the rail of the promenade deck, 
and watched the steerage passengers on 
the deck below him. Some were laughing 
and some were weeping their farewell to 
the old world. But the man on the prom- 
enade deck seemed to be most interested 
in a tall, broad-shouldered, smooth-faced 
man in a shabby black suit, a slouch hat 
and heavy boots, who sat on a hatchway 
smoking a short wooden pipe. He smoked 
silently as the steamer passed down 
Southampton Water and into the Solent. 
He did not join in the general talk that 
growing acquaintance encouraged as the 
steamer made her way toward the Needles. 
Then, when the pilot had been dropped 
and the vessel seemed to have cut loose 
from England, he dropped his pipe into 
his pocket and began to whistle softly. 
The tune that he whistled was “Yankee 
Doodle.” . 

There was the usual scarcity of passen- 
gers on the steerage deck, as well as on 
the other decks, the first few days out, and 
most of those that appeared huddled mis- 
erably in their wraps and blankets in such 
places as they could find shelter from the 
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wind. Dan Murphy, who did not suffer 


from sea sickness, paced the short stretch 
of deck alone and smoked his pipe. Occa- 
sionally he would look up at the rail of the 
promenade deck, and see, leaning against 
it, a short, dark man with bushy side whis- 
kers. 

“Ah, you oily old scoundrel,” he would 
mutter to himself, “I won’t know you on 
the ship, and I won’t know you after we 
get to New York, either!” 

Then he would feel the lump in ‘the 
right hand skirt of his coat, and stare at 
the horizon with a queer expression on his 
face. 

“Damned fine business for a clean, 
square gambler to be in!” he would mut- 
ter to the ocean wind that blew in his face, 
and flapped his slouch hat down over his 
eyes. ‘But—I’m terribly broke!” 

Goldstein had stirring thoughts, too, as 
he hung over the rail and gazed westward 
toward the end of the voyage, which was 
to relieve his suspense. 

“Idt’s an awful chance to tagke,” he 
thought, anxiously; ‘‘budt idt vos the 
only vay. They vouldt be sure to kedtch 
me. Budt he vill keebp his vordt! If he 
don’dt,”? he paused, and shrugged his 
heavy shoulders ; “‘vell, ve vill haf him ar- 
restedt andt trusdt to the lawyers. Budt 
I haf no fear, I haf no fear.” 

He repeated the words as if to convince 
himself of his safety from a very possible 
danger. 

By the time the St. John had reached 
mid-ocean all those who had any hope of 
recovering from their seasickness before 
the steamer entered New York harbor 
were on deck. Among the convalescents 
Deck noticed a girl of about sixteen. She 
was pale from her recent distressing ex- 
perience, but she was unmistakably pret- 
ty. Her hair was black and her eyes were 
blue. The slight snubbiness of her nose 
and the length of her upper lip bespoke 
her Irish blood. From time to time she 
put back the strands of hair that blew 
in her face with a hand that was small, but 
red and coarse from work. 
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Deck leaned against the opposite rail 
and watched her with pleasure. Plainly, 
even poorly dressed as she was, she was a 
relief to look upon—a touch of the orna- 
mental in depressingly ugly and sordid 
circumstances. 

She seemed to drink in the bracing 
ocean breeze, and to gain strength from 
it with every breath. But it blew keen 
and cool, and presently Deck noticed her 
shiver a little as she drew her thin wrap 
closer about her. He went to his bunk, 
and returned immediately with one of his 
blankets. Walking up to where she sat 
on the hatchway, he threw it around her 
shoulders. She started, and cast a fright- 
ened glance up at him. 

‘Don’t be scared,” he said, reassur- 
ingly. ‘You weren’t wrapped up warm 
enough for this kind of a breeze. Pull 
that snug around you, and you’ll soon be 
as warm as a steam radiator.” 

“TI—I—Oh, thank ye, sor, I—I— 
Don’t you want it yourself, sor?” The 
girl’s voice trembled with timidity and 
the shiver the cold air had sent through 
her. 

“I? Oh, Lord, no! I never bother with 
blankets.” 

“T was afther going back into the house 
—in the—inside.” She seemed to be try- 
ing to apologize for exciting his sym- 
pathy. 

“Oh, don’t do that!”? exclaimed Deck, 
hastily. ‘“‘Don’t stay in there any more 
than you have to. That’s what makes you 
sick. It’s rotten in there. Stay out here 
where the air is good, and you’ll feel bet- 
ter than you ever did in your life in a lit- 
tle while.” 

“*Yis, sor,” responded the girl, obedi- 
ently. “Thank ye, sor.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! Keep wrapped 
up good.” 

Deck walked aft, and, sitting down in 
a sheltered corner, lighted his pipe. As 
he dropped his hand to his side it landed 
on the lump—the “lidtle backage”—in- 
side the lining of his coat. 

“Damn them!’ he growled, as he 
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jerked his hand away impatiently. “I 
wish they were at the bottom!” 

He glanced up at the promenade deck. 
There, leaning against the rail, was the 
short, dark, heavy-set man with bushy 
side whiskers. 

“If I had it to do over again, Mr. Gold- 
stein, I might do different,” he thought, 
with half a sigh; “but I’m in for it now, 
and I reckon I’ll have to see it through 
somehow. Never again, though! Not 
me!”? 

He settled himself comfortably and 
smoked dreamily. In the throb of the en- 
gines and the general noise of the waves 
swishing along the sides of the ship, to- 
gether with the babble of voices about him 
and the varied sounds from the busy rou- 
tine of the steamer, he could almost im- 
agine the roar and clatter of the city he 
loved so well. Home! He thought of the 
suite of rooms in the quiet side street. The 
rent was paid for them until the first of 
the year, and, even if he was broke, he 
still had a home. There was a good deal 
of comfort in the thought; and then—he 
fumbled the wad in his coat skirt dream- 
ily. . 

Two bells struck, sounding faintly from 
the forward part of the ship, and he 
opened his eyes to the reality. He was 
still a steerage passenger on the St. John. 

The low laugh he gave surprised a 
heavy-faced German, who sat near him 
smoking a long-stemmed pipe with a dec- 
orated china bowl. His massive Teutonic 
features relaxed into an affable grin, 

“Treaming?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“Yes,” replied Deck, “dreaming.” 

‘“Apoudt home yet?” 

“Yes, and I’ll be glad to see it, too!” 

“I pedt you vill. Ve vill pe dere in 
apoudt a cubble of days alreadty, der 
madte says.” 

“That’s what we will, if everything 
goes all right.” 

Deck rose and stretched himself. The 
sun, hanging low down in the west, was 
reddening in the evening mists. The lit- 
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tle Irish girl still sat on the hatch, 
wrapped in his blanket. As Deck glanced 
toward her he saw a man address her. 
The girl shrank from him, and the man 
laughed, and passed on. Deck wondered 
what this man had to do with her. He 
might, of course, be her companion on the 
voyage. Deck had seen him frequently, 
and did not like his looks; neither did he 
like the way the girl shrank when she was 
addressed. He waited a while to see if 
the man would come back, and then 
walked over to her. , 

“Keeping warm?” he asked. 

“Oh, yis, sor; thank ye, sor,” the girl 
replied, almost gaily. 

The salt air had put some color into her 
cheeks and sparkle in her blue eyes and 
she seemed more than ever like a rare jewel 
in a common setting. 

‘‘Feel better, don’t you?” asked Deck, 
with a smile, as he noted her improved 


. spirits. 


“Oh, yis, sor; very much bether!” 

“I told you you would.” 

There was a pause, and then the girl 
spoke with enthusiasm. 

“It’s foine, ain’t it, sor!” she exclaimed, 
as she pointed toward the southwest. 

“The sun? Oh, yes. It’s been doing 
that way pretty near every evening we’ve 
been out, but you’ve been down in that 
hole, so you’ve missed it. It will slide 
down into the water pretty soon just as if 
it was a big orange sinking out of sight 
slowly.” 

He took a seat on the hatch beside her, 
and in silence they watched the sun go 
down. As the last rim of it disappeared 
beneath the waves the girl drew a long 
breath. 

“It was pretty, wasn’t it?” said Deck, 
with a smile at her emotion. 

“Ah, it was foine, sor!’ 

“Well,” he said, rising, “it’s almost 
four bells, and they’ll be beating the gong 
pretty soon to let us know that supper is 
ready. You'd better be hunting up your 
folks.” 
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“I—I haven’t any folks,” she stam- 
mered, with a slight flush of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘““Haven’t any folks?” 

*“Not with me, sor.” 

“The deuce you haven’t! Who looks 
after you?” 

‘*I—T look afther myself, sor.” 

“Humph! Why, you’re—” He paused. 
She seemed such a mere child that he 
could hardly grasp the situation. 

“I get along very well, sor,” she said, 
simply. 

“Oh, sure !”? he agreed, hurriedly. “But 
who—” He wanted to ask her who the 
man was that had spoken to her, but con- 
cluded that it was none of his business. 

Just then the supper gong sounded. 

“Think you can eat anything?” 

“Oh, yis, sor; I’m hungry!” 

“That’s good !” 

“Thank ye for the blanket, sor.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he responded, as 
he flung it over his arm. 

She nodded smilingly at him, and then 
followed the crowd toward the dining- 
room. 

As a general proposition Deck did not 
favor the idea of a woman traveling about 
the world alone, especially if she were 
young and pretty. He knew a good deal 
of life, and he knew that such a pretty 
girl’s path was beset with troubles that 
did not look like troubles when she met 
them. By the time she found out that 
they were troubles it was too late. So he 
decided to keep an eye on the little Irish 
girl until after she landed, and try to see 
that she got a fair start, at least. 

Before Deck got his sleep out the next 
morning he was awakened by the hoarse 
toot of the steamer’s fog-horn. He knew 
that there was no use to try after that, so 
he dressed and went on deck. The vessel 
was moving slowly forward in a little 
open space in the center of a heavy bank 
of chill gray mist. Every minute or two 
the roar of the deep-throated whistle 
seemed to jar the very deck. 
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Huddled under an awning, near the en- 
trance to the steerage, he saw the little 
Irish girl standing disconsolate. 

“Well,” he thought, “I guess it’s up to 
me to fix a place for her.” 

He glanced about the deck. The man 
who had made her shrink so by speaking 
to her the evening before was just leav- 
ing a snug corner, which was well shel- 
tered from the dripping fog. Deck 
walked over to it, and had half finished 
spreading his blanket, which he had car- 
ried over his arm, when he heard a growl 
behind him. He turned and confronted 
the man who had just left the place. He 
was about Deck’s own build ; smooth-faced 
with brown /hair and gray eyes, and 
dressed in a shabby black suit, a slouch 
hat and heavy boots. 

“*Ere!”? he growled. ‘“‘Get out o’ that, 
will yer! That’s my plice!” 

“Oh, it is, is it?’ retorted Deck, as he 
smoothed out his blanket. 

“Yes, it is; and Hi’m goin’ to ’ave it! 
Yer can stand out in the wet just as well 
as Hi can!” 

‘Sure!’ responded Deck, as he finished 
spreading the blanket. 

“Well, then, get yer rags out o’ it 
before Hi smash yer ’ead.” 

Deck straightened up and moved a step 
toward the aggressor. 

*‘Look here,” he said, quietly, “I’m not 
fixing this place for myself, but for a lit- 
tle girl who needs it a damned sight worse 
than you do, and she’s going to have it! 
Understand? And what’s more, I don’t 
like the way you talk. I’m not going to 
take up that blanket, and if you’re going 
to smash my head, you get busy right 
now. You'll probably never have a better 
chance.” 

“Ho, it’s for er, is it? Hi thought you 
was gettin’ pretty sweet on ’er yester- 
day.” - 
“And that’s none of your business, too. 
Now, if you’re going ta smash, go ahead 
and do it. If you’re not, make yourself 
scarce ; I’ve had enough of you.” 
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There was a light in his eye that indi- 
cated that he did not care to trifle, and 
that he was fully prepared to make good 
everything he said. The man drew off a 
step. 

“Aw, well,” he growled, “tike care o’ 
yer gel. Hi’ll fix you some other time.” 

“At your own convenience, sir,” said 
Deck, with a gracious wave of his hand. 

The man moved away, and Deck turned 
toward the girl, who had been anxiously 
watching the two. He beckoned her, and 
she ran lightly across the deck. 

“Here’s a first-rate place for you,” he 
said. ‘Sit down on the blanket, and I'll 
lap it over you, and you'll be all right, all 
right.” 

“But don’t you—” 

“No, I don’t!’’ he desea a little 
impatiently. “I tell you I never bother 
with ’em. In with you!” 

She dropped down on the blanket with- 
out a word, and he folded it closely about 
her. 

“There you are, snug as my old 
friend, the bug in a rug!” 

“But didn’t he—” 

“Oh, yes, he did; but he thought bet- 
ter of it. But never mind about him. 
How do you feel this morning?” 

“Oh, foine, sor! I had a good slape till 
they begun blowin’ the big horn.” 

“Good for you! So did I.” He sat 
down beside her and lighted his after- 
breakfast pipe. ‘Well, we ought to get 
in some time to-morrow, or early the next 
morning.” 

“It’s meself that will be glad to get on 
dhry land once more. The say is too big 
and—and unstheady.” 

‘“‘Will there be any one to meet you?” 

“Oh, yis, sor; me brother Larry. He 
knows I’m comin’ on this ship. He will 
mate me.” 

“Well, that’s fine now, ain’t it!” ex- 
‘claimed Deck, with a heartiness of a man 
who is relieved of a puzzling responsibil- 
ity. Ever since he had found that the girl 
was alone, he had a feeling that he must 
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see that no harm came to her. Now he 
learned that when the voyage was ended 
his responsibility would end. ‘“What does 
your brother do?” 

“TI don’t know ixactly, sor, save that he 
works for the gover’mint. It might be 
that you would know him, sor. Maloney 
is his name, Larry Maloney.” 

“Um-m, no, I can’t say that I know 
him,” Deck replied, slowly, “but I think 
I’ve heard his name.” 

‘He must be a fine lad by this toime 
now.” 

“How long has it been since you saw 
him?” 

“Oh, I niver saw him to raymimber it. 
He lift the ould home whin I was a wee 
baby. I moight not be seein’ him so soon 
now, but there’s none of us lift any more, 
but him an’ me. He sint me the money to 
come.” Her voice trembled a little as she 
spoke of her loneliness. 

Deck nodded that he understood, and 
gazed out at the tossing waves. The fog 
had cleared, and the St. John was again 
plowing her way along at full speed 
toward New York—toward home! But he 
was not thinking of home just then. He 
was thinking of a tall, thick-chested man, 
with a heavy red mustache and a still 
redder face. This was Larry Maloney, 
one of the shrewdest of the younger plain 
clothes men in the metropolis—one of the 
men whose authorized hand might de- 
scend on him without warning when he was 
following his usual vocation. And now the 
sister of this man, who could and might 
make trouble for him at any time, was 
tacitly in his charge, and he must see her 
safely delivered into her brother’s arms. 
He smiled grimly. Then he thought of 
the “‘lidtle backage”’ in the lining of his 
coat, and coughed to cover the expletive 
that rose to his lips. He might be sub- 
ject to arrest as soon as he landed, for all 
he knew of the law. He drew in his breath 
sharply, and shook off his reverie. 

“It’s a great country you’re going to,” 
he said, turning to the girl with a smile, 
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“and I think you'll like it there, Miss 
Maloney.” 

“My—my name is Katie, sor,” she 
stammered. 

‘Well, Katie is a nice name, and it suits 
you too,” said Deck, laughing a little. 
“They call me Dan Murphy.” 

“Dan Murphy!” she gasped, in sur- 
prise. ““Why—” She paused and stared 
at him. 

“Why, what? What’s the matter?” 

“Why, his name is Dan Murphy!’ She 
seemed to be in a maze of bewilderment. 

“His? Whose?” 

“’That—that man’s!” 

“The deuce it is! Well, now, that’s 
queer, ain’t it? And we nearly quarreled. 
Fellows with the same name oughtn’t to 
quarrel, ought they?” 

“T don’t like him,” Katie declared, with 
simple finality. ‘I think he is a bad man.” 

“Oh, may be not; may be he’s just ir- 
ritable.” 

She would not contradict him, so she 
closed her lips tightly. 

It had been the most tolerable morning 
Deck had passed since the steamer sailed, 
and as he leaned back against the deck- 
house after the mid-day meal, he was 
thinking that a steerage passage wasn’t 
so bad, after all, when onc had as attract- 
ive a child as Katie to look at and listen 
to. He wondered what was the cause of 
her dislike for the other Dan Murphy. 
Surely even such a brute as he plainly 
was wouldn’t annoy a mere child like her. 
Why, the very idea was— 

A woman’s scream coming from the 
other side of the deck-house startled him. 
It was not loud, but there was terror in 
it. The fear-stricken cry sounded again, 
and as Deck sprang around the corner, 
his anger flared at what he saw. 

There was the other Dan Murphy, with 
one arm around Katie Maloney’s waist 
and his other hand holding one of her 
arms. 

“Give us a kiss, you little beauty! 
You’re the—” 
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Then a voice, vibrant with wrath, 
growled behind him. 

‘Let her go, you damned brute!” 

With a start he loosened his hold on the 
girl, and at the same instant he was 
jerked backward and flung heavily to the 
deck. 

Quick as a beast he was up again with 
a howl. 

“Ho, it’s you, is it? You’re sweet on 
the little cat yourself, ain’t you?” he 
roared, as he rushed at Deck. “Hi’ll fix 
you, you—” 

Before he could finish the sentence, 
Deck’s left fist landed crushingly on the 
brute’s right eye, and as his head jerked 
backward from the force of the blow, a 
right hand swing caught him under the 
jaw. He seemed to be almost lifted from 
his feet. Then he toppled backward, and 
fell full length on the deck, where he lay 
motionless. 

The whole steerage deck was in com- 
motion. Women screamed and men stared 
spellbound for the moment. One of the 
mates and a quartermaster came running 
up and seized Deck. 

“It’s all right,” he said, calmly, “I’m 
not going to run away.” 

“You pedt idt’s all righdt!”? puffed the 
heavy German with the long pipe, elbow- 
ing his way toward them. “I saw der 
whole ding, andt idt serfed him righdt!”’ 

There was a brief court of inquiry, and 
then the ship’s officers released Deck. Aft- 
erward, when the mate met him in a se- 
cluded place he shook hands with him. 
Neither said anything, but each under- 
stood the other. 

The ship’s surgeon came up and heard 
the story of the mate. He looked at Mur- 
phy and felt his pulse. 

“Throw him in his bunk,” he said, 
shortly, to a couple of seamen standing 


Deck turned his attention to Katie, | 
who crouched trembling against the side 
of the deck-house. 

‘Don’t be scared,” he said, kindly, as 
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he lifted her up. “It’s all over now, and 
he won’t bother you any more this trip.” 

“Oh, sor, you—you—” And then she 
fell sobbing hysterically in his arms. 

A look of dismay came into Deck’s face. 

“Say, Doc,” he exclaimed, twisting his 
head around so he could see the surgeon, 
“for the Lord’s sake, get a stewardess 
. quick !”” 

When a girl cried in his arms he knew 
that he needed help and needed it urgent- 
ly, and the help of another woman at that. 

With Katie under the care of a stew- 
ardess, it seemed a long, lonesome after- 
noon to Deck. As he examined his skinned 
knuckles he could hardly realize what had 
happened. She was such a child it seemed 
impossible. He was vaguely conscious 
that he was the subject discussed by the 
men and women who stood about in 
groups and stared at him. But it all 
seemed a very small matter now. He 
caught the whiff of a pipe, and heard a 
deep voice at his elbow. 

“You gif idt to him goodt andt blend- 
ty, py chiminy!” exclaimed the big fat 
German, with phlegmatic enthusiasm, as 
he sat down on the hatch. “Serfed him 
righdt, you pedt, der tamdt schround- 
trel |”? 

Deck nodded. He was not inclined to 
talk about the affair. 

“He'll stday in his punk der resdt of 
der vay alreadty, I guess, v’ich ain’dt a 
longk time yedt.” 

Deck was silent, but the German’s ad- 
miration was aroused, and he wanted to be 
companionable. 

“I hopbe dey von’dt magke mudtch 
droubles for us steerage beobples v’en ve 
landt,” he went on. 

“Trouble?” Deck looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“Insbections andt—andt sudtch dings,” 
the German explained. 

“Oh, yes,” said Deck, thoughtfully. 

Here was a complication that he had 
not anticipated. There was no telling 
what trouble he might be put to to dem- 
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onstrate his right to land in his native 
country. Forms had to be gone through 
with, and officials satisfied. He could iden- 
tify himself, of course, if the worst came, 
but, traveling as he was under an assumed 
name, that would be embarrassing. 

“Well,”? he thought, with some degree 
of reassurance, “I suppose Goldstein has 
some scheme figured out. It’s as much his 
worry as mine—more, I guess.” And the 
queer look came into his eyes again. 

“I guess you nefer game ofer before,” 
said the German. 

“No,” responded Deck, “‘not this way.” 
And then, not wishing to cast any reflec- 
tion on the steerage, he added: “I mean 
westward. I went over, of course, and 
now I’m on my way back.” 

“I see,”? said the German, as he nodded 
sagely. ‘Dot is der only droubles apoudt 
der steerage—der landting ; oddervise, idt 
is shust as goodt as der gabins.” 

Deck smiled as he thought of his bunk 
and the bill of fare for the last week. 

“‘Pesides,” went on the German, “‘idt is 
so mudtch cheaper.” 

“You’re right, there,” Deck agreed, 
heartily. 

“Sure! Alvays dravel steerage, mein 
friendt. I alvays do, andt I haf been ofer 
tdvice andt bagk dree dimes alreadty.” 

That night, as he lay in his bunk, the 
thing that troubled Deck and kept him 
from going to sleep promptly, was how 
he was to get by the government officials 
without revealing who he was. And after 
he got by them? Well, he would solve 
later problems when they presented them- 
selves. He was going home broke, in 
urgent need of funds, and with a fortune 
in the skirt of his coat. It was too dark 
now for the queer look in his eyes to have 
been noticed by any one. | 


* « * * * * * 


In a small private office where the 
gloom of the early twilight was further 
darkened by the nearby walls that the 
dingy windows looked out upon, sat a 
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man before a large roll-top desk that was 
illuminated by a green-shaded incandes- 
cent light. He was examining partly 
written and partly printed documents. As 
he finished looking over each one he thrust 
it into one of the pigeon-holes before him. 
Presently there was a knock at the closed 
door. 

“Come in!” he called, gruffly. 

A boy entered and handed him a tele- 
gram which the man opened with the de- 
liberate motions of one who is accustomed 
to receive many telegrams. 

“Send Maloney in,” he said, shortly, 
to the boy, who had waited. 

As the boy withdrew the man took a 
handful of papers from one of the pigeon- 
holes, and, after running over them, se- 
lected one, which he spread open on the 
desk before him. 

“Come in!” he called again, as another 
knock sounded on the door. ‘Sit down, 
Maloney,” he added to the man who had 
entered. “Anything on for to-morrow 
morning?” His words were sharp and 
incisive, and his tone that of a man who 
gives orders. 

“No, sir,” replied the detective. 

“Be ready to go down the bay to meet 
the St. John at daylight. Nantucket 
Light has just reported her, and she will 
be in too early to pass quarantine. You 
know Simon Goldstein, wholesale jewel- 
er?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, he’s aboard, and he’s not above 
the suspicions of the customs people. 
He’s been on a pleasure trip abroad, in- 
cluding Amsterdam, and the customs peo- 
ple think he may have combined business 
with pleasure. They have cable advices,” 
he went on, glancing at the paper lying 
open on his desk, “that he left London 
in a compartment with a tall well-dressed 
man of about thirty-five, and when he got 
out of the compartment at Southampton, 
it was with a tall man dressed in a shabby 
black suit, a slouch hat and heavy boots. 
This man has a smooth face, gray eyes 
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and brown hair. Goldstein came over in 
the cabin, and this man took passage in 
the steerage under the name of Dan Mur- 
phy. The customs people think he’s some 
American crook that Goldstein has fixed 
up a smuggling game with, and they want 
us to identify him. So take a good look 
at him and see if you know him. You 
will, of course, do whatever is necessary. 
That’s all.” 

The man turned to his papers again, 
and Larry Maloney passed out of the 
room. 

“Things are coming my way,” thought 
the detective, as he made his way back to 
his quarters. ‘Sure that’s the boat little 
Katie is on, an’ ’twill be no trick at all to 
get the boys on the pier to let her land 
without going through any red tape.” 


* * ° * * ¢ Ld 


The St. John stood steady as a rock 
when Deck climbed out of his bunk the 
next morning. The throbbing of her 
great engines had ceased, and he could 
only hear subdued puffs, as if they were 
recovering their breath after their long, 
hard run, while they lay luxuriously at 
ease. 

“Quarantine, I reckon,” he muttered, 
as he began leisurely to dress himself. 

When he made his way to the deck, 
with his satchel and roll of blankets, he 
found most of his fellow passengers al- 
ready there with their luggage. The 
great hatches were open, and big piles of 
all sorts of trunks stood around them. 

Over in the snug corner where he and 
Katie had sat sheltered from the fog, he 
saw the girl eagerly talking to a tall, red- 
faced man with a heavy red mustache, 
while she looked up trustfully into his 
face. The man, whose arm was thrown 
protectingly around her slender waist, 
gazed down at her fondly as he listened. 

“Ah,” thought Deck, “her brother 
Larry. I’m afraid he and I may not al- 
ways get along very well together. I 
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" wonder how the deuce he happened to 
come away out here to meet the ship.” 

He threw away the match with which he 
had been lighting his pipe, and dropped 
his hand to his side. It bumped against 
the wad in the corner of his coat. 

Good Lord!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. “I wonder if he’s after—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for he 
saw Katie beckoning to him. It was no 
time for hesitation; bluff, if anything, 
would carry him through now; so he 
walked quickly across the deck to the girl 
and her brother. 

“This is Misther Murphy, Larry, dear, 
who—” Katie hesitated and _ colored 
slightly, “‘who helped me.” 

The detective ran his eye sharply over 
Deck, and compressed his lips in a way 
that lowered his big mustache well down 
over his chin. The description of the man 
he was to identify fitted perfectly. But 
in the first rush of gratitude and obliga- 
tion his generous Irish heart was not in- 
clined to split the hairs of right and 
wrong. It was only a moment before he 
extended his hand. 

“I’m glad to meet you Mr. Murphy,” 
he said, as Deck took it. ‘You was on 
the spot when my little sister needed a 
handy fist, and—well, that’s enough for 
Larry Maloney.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ returned Deck, 
“°twasn’t much.” 

The two men looked steadily into each 
other’s eyes as if they were contestants in 
a trial of physical skill. 

“I think I’d know you better, Mr. 
Murphy,” Larry went on, rather slowly, 
“if you was better dressed an’ had a brown 
mustache.” 

They still looked fixedly into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Maybe you would,” Deck replied. 

There was another pause, while Katie 
gazed from one to the other wonderingly. 
She was disappointed at her brother’s lack 
of appreciation of the service that had 
been done her. 
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“Broke?” asked Larry, laconically. 

“Broke,” answered Deck, grimly. 

“Well,” went on Larry, as he drew a 
long breath, “‘it ain’t Larry Maloney that 
don’t appreciate a good turn. Can I help 
you out any way?” 

“No, I guess not,” answered Deck, 
thoughtfully. “Unless,” he added, as the 
possibility flashed over him, “you could 
get the inspectors to handle me promptly, 
and let me get through quick. I’d like to 
get home, and wash up and change my 
clothes. The week that I’ve had hasn’t 
been much of a bracer, you understand.” 

“Sure!”’ replied Larry, knowingly. “I 
know how you feel, and I guess I can fix 
it allright. You can go right along with 
Katie an’ me, an’ the boys won’t stop you 
nor ask any questions, I guess.” 

“Well, that will make us good and 
plenty even,” Deck exclaimed, heartily, 
“and it will be up to me for the next 
time.” 

“It’s a queer thing,” Larry went on, 
thoughtfully, “but, do you know, I came 
on board to look for a tall, smooth-faced 
man with gray eyes and brown hair, who 
was wearing a shabby black suit, a slouch 
hat and heavy boots.” His sharp eyes 
met Deck’s again, but the latter did not 
flinch. ‘An’ what’s more, I was told his 
name was Dan Murphy.” 

“Why, Larry, dear,” cried Katie, ex- 
citedly, ““Dan Murphy is the name of the 
man who—who—” 

“The devil it is!”? ejaculated Larry, as 
she hesitated. ‘And where is he now?” 

“There he is over there,” replied Deck, 
indicating the direction with a nod; “that 
fellow with the black eye, leaning against 
the pile of trunks.” 

“Well,” said Larry, in a tone of relief, 
“I guess that’s my man; description’s all 
right, anyhow. Wait here a minute.” 

He sauntered across the Deck and 
passed the battered Dan Murphy, eyeing 
him sharply. Then he went on to the 
forward part of the ship. Presently he 
returned with a customs officer. 
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“There’s your man,” he said, indicating 
the tall figure, which was still leaning 
against the pile of trunks; ‘but I don’t 
know him from Adam’s off ox; never saw 
him before.” 

“All right, Larry,” responded the cus- 
toms officer, ‘we'll take care of him. The 
old man thought maybe he’d turned up 
a good find for you. So long!” and the 
customs officer went about his duties. 

Larry was as good as his word. As 
they passed down the gang plank to the 
pier, he merely said to the officer on duty: 

“My little sister from the old country 
and another friend of mine, Jim. They’re 
all right.” 

“All right, Larry,” was the response, 
“any friends of yours is all right. Comin’ 
to the ward meetin’ to-night?” 

‘Sure!’ replied Larry. 

As they passed off the pier Larry re- 
peated the explanation, and a moment 
later the three stood in the street. 

Deck drew a long breath of relief and 
satisfaction as he looked around at the 
familiar buildings and people, and heard 
the familiar accent. 

“Well, Katie,” said Larry, cheerfully, 
“vou’re here at last. And now we'll be 
takin’ a car up at the next corner there. 
Good-by, Mr.—Murphy,” he added, half 
turning to Deck. He did not offer his 
hand. He felt that he had risked his 
badge for the obligation he was under 
and they were quits. Katie was more 
cordial. 

“‘Good-by, Misther Murphy,” she said, 
with all the warmth of recently aroused 
gratitude; “I hope you'll be afther com- 
in’ to sce us before long.” 

Deck looked at her brother. Larry was 
looking fixedly across the street. No echo 
of Katie’s invitation rose to his lips. He 
did not care to have his young and inno- 
cent sister called on by Deck Melton, 
gambler. A queer feeling seized Deck’s 
throat, which he could not account for, 
and he swallowed hastily. 

“Thank you, Katie,” he said, with a 
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sigh, as he shook her little rough hand: 
“but it’s an awful big city, you know, and 
Pll be—pretty busy—for a while—I 
guess. Good-by.” 

He turned and walked away without 
looking back. At the corner he got into 
a cab, and gave the driver his address. He 
was thinking so mournfully of parting 
with innocent little Katie that he had even 
forgotten the “‘lidtle backage” in the 
lining of his coat. 

Two hours later Goldstein emerged 
from the restrain placed upon him by the 
customs officials. He had been thoroughly 
searched, and his baggage had been ex- 
amined with irritating minuteness, but 
nothing contraband had been found. He 
had been confronted with Dan Murphy, of 
the battered eye, and though it was evi- 
dent that the two men had never seen each 
other before, Murphy was searched as 
carefully as Goldstein had been, with the 
same result. Suspicious as they were, the 
customs officials had to acknowledge them- 
selves at fault, and release both the men. 

As Goldstein passed the customs bar- 
rier, he looked around quickly and anx- 
iously. His eye lighted on Kronenheim- 
er’s well-groomed figure a short distance 
away. Kronenheimer was younger and 
more American than his partner, and 
spoke with scarcely a trace of an accent. 
Goldstein hurried up to him. 

“Vere is he?” he asked, eagerly, as he 
shook hands. 

“T don’t know,” replied Kronenheimer. 
“T haven’t seen him.” 

“Hafn’t seen him!” ejaculated Gold- 
stein, breathlessly. ‘“‘My Godt, v’ere haf 
you been?” 

“Right here, ever since the 
touched. Maybe he’s still on board.” 

“No! No!” cried Goldstein, excitedly. 
“IT saw him stardt down the gang plank 
vith the crowd myself!” 

They were walking slowly along the 
pier now. 

“Well, that’s pretty queer,’ mused 
Kronenheimer. ‘What do you—” 


ship 
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“Aaron,” interrupted Goidstein, in an 
agonized voice, ‘the has robped us!” 

Kronenheimer paled. The lIcss was a 
heavy one even for so well-to-do a firm, 
and the thought of being robbed—it made 
his heart sink. 

“You don’t think so!”? he exclaimed, 
faintly. 

‘Ve vill pudt the police on the trail!” 
Goldstein went on, excitedly. His voice 
trembled as he spoke. “Budt ve musdt be 

‘very careful—very careful. Ledt’s gedt 
bagk to the office, andt see our lawyer, 
andt gedt the thing startedt!” 

_ They climbed hastily into a cab. Dur- 


ing the ride to the office neither spoke to — 
Each thought his partner had. 


the other. 
been remiss in his precautions, and both 
were meditating the recriminations that 
would probably burst forth during their 
conference with their attorney. Kronen- 
heimer sat with compressed lips and pale 
face. Goldstein’s face was redder than 


usual, and he muttered continually but | 


unintelligibly. 
“Televone the lawyer to gome qvick!”’ 
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Goldstein commanded, as he closed the 
door of their private office behind them. 

Kronenheimer stepped into the tele- 
phone cabinet, and Goldstein paced ner- 
vously up and down the room. ‘There was 
a knock at the door. 

“Gome!”? called Goldstein, mechani- 
cally, without stopping his march. 

‘A uniformed messenger entered and 
handed him a telegram. It was addressed 
to Simon Goldstein. With trembling fin- 
gers Goldstein tore open the envelope, and 
unfolded the yellowish enclosure. His 
trembling ceased, and his eyes opened 
wide as he read the type-written message: 


Simon Goldstein; 
‘ — Broadway. 

‘The quicker you bring 1 my aches back 
and take away yours the better it will 
suit me. Decker Melton, 

97 West — —th Street. 


“Aaron, Aaron!’ he cried, in exultant 
excitement. ‘‘Nefer mind the televone! 
Call a eabp qvick!” 


A SONG OF BIRDS 
By Mary Hi. Krout 


ING, sing, O ye birds in the tree-tops rejoicing, 
For lo! the Day breaks! 
The pallid mist lightens, 
The dusky east brightens, 
The drowsy world wakes. 


While south winds are blowing 
No heart should be sad; 
While roses are growing 
’Tis time to be glad. 


Sing, sing, O ye birds sheltered low in the hedge-rows, 
For lo! the Day dies! 
After striving and weeping 
The weary are sleeping, 
The stars fill the skies. 
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THE MAKING OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


By Edwin Emerson Jr. 


AR correspondents, unlike poets, 
W are made not born. Mostly they 
are the children of opportunity. 
True, they must have within them the in- 
nate qualities of the born poet and of the 
born soldier; but it is the fusion of these 
two natures that makes the ideal war cor- 
respondent. 

So large a part does opportunity play 
in the making of a war correspondent that 
there are not a few instances of successful 
correspondents who have been lacking 
either in soldierly qualities or in ability 
to write. One or two, even, have achieved 
success though lacking in everything but 
opportunity and grit. 


Opportunity, for the war correspond- 
ent, means that there must be a war, in 
the first place. Moreover it must be fairly 
accessible and sufficiently momentous in 
its issues to command general interest. 
Prolonged warfare is apt to pall. For 
this reason the war in South Africa and 
the American war in the Philippines be- 
came tedious, so far as the general public 
was concerned, although both wars cost 
far more in lives and money than the more 
spectacular Nile campaign or the brief 
Spanish-American conflict immediately 
preceding them. On the other hand pro- 
longed peace leaves the correspondent as 
high and dry as it does the military hero. 
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There have been born strategists like 
Jomini, Moltke, our own Captain Mahan, 
or the Englishmen H. W. Wilson and 
Spencer Wilkinson, who have been able to 
prove their thorough knowledge of war 
on paper alone. So, too, there have been 
born battle artists like Lever, Galdos, Vic- 
tor Hugo, and Zola, who have penned 
truly graphic descriptions of war without 
ever a smell of gunpowder; but such 
achievements merely mean genius. They 


are the exceptions that prove the rule. It 


is true that our late Stephen Crane gave 
us a better description of battle in his 
“Red Badge of Courage,” written before 
he had any actual experience of war, than 
he succeeded in doing in any of his des- 
patches from the field. But who knows 
what he might have done, had he lived to 
go to more wars? The trouble with him 
was that he had more fondness for the ac- 
tual life of the soldier than for the literary 
expression of it. He told me himself, once 
in Cuba, that he had rather have han- 
dled a rifle in the merest guerrilla skirmish 
than have written the most magnificent de- 
scription of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Victor Hugo, as we know from his 
‘History of a Crime,” took more pride in 
the recital of his own insignificant part on 
the barricades of Paris during the Coup 
d’Etat than in his resplendent description 
of the Battle of Waterloo in “Les Misera- 
bles.” Who can doubt that the late Emile 
Zola would preferably have written his 
“Débacle” from actual experience than 
have pieced together all the various dis- 
connected accounts taken from the posthu- 
mous publications of the German and 
French general staffs? 

The same holds true, almost needless to 
say, of the theoretical strategists. Jomini 
loved to trapse along with the armies to 
see that his theories were put into active 
practice; while the greatest of the mod- 
erns, Von Moltke, is known to have hailed 
the actual outbreak of hostilities, which 
were to put his paper campaigns to the 
test, with the youthful zest of a second 
lieutenant. 
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The truth is, that in the description of 
war, as in the actual conduct of it, experi- 
ence is the thing. Tolstoi could never have 
made his “Cossack Tales,” or “War and 
Peace” so vivid without that graphic mili- 
tary realism the material for which he ab- 
sorbed while serving in the trenches of 
Sebastopol. Nor could Fennimore Cooper, 
Captain Marryat or Pierre Loti have 
written their thrilling stories of the sea, 
had they not caught the atmosphere while 
pacing the quarterdecks of their men-o’- 
war. We do not have to be told, surely, 
how much of Rudyard Kipling’s soldier 
stories and barrack-room ballads is owing 
to his early experience as an obscure war 
correspondent in India. 

Such opportunities are precisely the 
kind that may mean the making of a war 
correspondent. During the American Civil 
War several of our best known correspond- 
ents won early fame because they were 
employed as newspaper reporters or edi- 
tors on the staffs of journals that hap- 
pened to be published within the area of 
the opening hostilities. This was true, 
notably, of a number of the Congressional 
reporters stationed at Washington, and 
of other newspaper men in Baltimore, 
Charleston and Richmond. 

Coming down to more recent times it is 
enviously remembered by untold American 
newspaper men how the first soul-stirring 
reports of the Battle of Manila were 
flashed over the wires by three lucky rov- 
ers,—one a cartoonist, the second an ex- 
naval officer, and the third the only jour- 
nalist proper—who happened to find 
themselves at Hongkong when Commo- 
dore Dewey received his famous order: 
“You must find the Spanish fleet and de- 
stroy it!” 

My own first piece of special corre- 
spondence was due purely to a stroke of 
luck. In 1886, as a mere lad, I happened 
to find myself on the banks of the Lake of 
Starnberg in the Bavarian mountains rid- 
ing a bicycle near the Castle of Berg with- 
in an hour of the time that the mad King 
Louis of Bavaria had been found drowned 
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in the waters of the lake. The unfortu- 
nate monarch, as will be recalled, had 
drowned himself and his keeper, the fa- 
mous Dr. Gudden, on the eve of his threat- 
ened deposition from the throne of Ba- 
varia. I was the first outsider on the scene. 
Boy that I was, the newspaper man awoke 
within me. So it happened that the news 
of King Louis’s tragic death was read in 
New York and London before it became 
known in Germany. 

Still such strokes of journalistic luck 
are rare. The opportunity to do war cor- 
respondence as a rule will not come of it- 
self, but must be wooed. Even when 
sought for most eagerly it is apt to prove 
elusive. *Tis a case of: 


‘Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even at the cannon’s mouth.” 


Nowadays wars break out so suddenly 
and are fought to a finish so quickly, that 
even the most enterprising special corre- 
spondents sometimes can barely manage to 
get to the scene of hostilities in time to be 
in at the death. At the time of the last 
Greek-Turkish conflict a score of English 
and American would-be war correspond- 
ents arrived in Athens and Salonika only 
in time to report the peace protocols. Our 
Spanish-American war was full of similar 
disappointments. The land fighting in 
Cuba, strictly speaking, was over after 
one short week,—the time that elapsed be- 
tween the opening skirmish at Las Guasi- 
mas and the battles of San Juan Hill and 
Caney. Those correspondents who missed 
their opportunity there only found them- 
selves doomed to worse disappointment 
when they followed General Miles to his 
all but bloodless campaign through Porto 
Rico. 

A case in point was that of Frederick 
Palmer, an excellent American war corre- 
spondent, who early in 1898 had accepted 
& newspaper commission to follow the 
great rush of gold seekers to the uttermost 
regions of the Klondike. By the time he 
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had got well out of reach the Spanish- 
American war broke out. He dropped 
everything, and rushing back eastward, as 
fast as his feet, and boats and trains could 
carry him, he arrived on the Atlantic coast 
only in time to meet fhe victorious troops 
returning from Cuba. He had to content 
himself subsequently with following the 
rather listless fortunes of Aguinaldo’s 
guerrilla warfare in the Philippine Is- 


_ lands. 


So, too, the present conflict in the Far 
East, by the suddenness of its outbreak is 
known to have caught a number of well- 
known English correspondents at a dis- 
advantage in the Near East, whither they 
had been drawn by the Macedonian upris- 
ing and rumors of impending hostilities in 
the Balkans. 

When correspondents are thus delayed 
or sidetracked it is most often due to the 
shortsightedness of the people who send 
them. Just as commanders in the field or 
at sea are often seriously hampered by the 
cocksure interference of strategy boards 
at home, so correspondents are apt to be 
impeded by the publishers at home who 
boast of having despatched them to the 
front. : 

As a matter of fact, few war corre- 
spondents are really sent out by their pub- 
lishers. The men mostly send themselves. 
That is, the initiative is all their own. 
Some fortunate few, who have ample 
means of their own, when war is imminent 
proceed to the most promising destination 
at their own expense and risk, and having 
arrived there come to quick terms with 
publishers at home by means of the tele- 
graph. These men have the best chance of 
being the first in the field. On the other 
hand they run the risk of having to pay 
for their own mistakes, should events turn 
out against their calculations, or if sick- 
ness or other misfortunes of war overtake 
them. 

Thus, I know one enterprising English 
correspondent, who, falling heir to a tidy 
sum of money last summer, promptly be- 
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took himself to Port Arthur, where he 
awaited the date of the long promised 
Russian evacuation of Manchuria. The 
eighth day of October came and passed. 
Nothing happened. Japan appeared qui- 
escent. So did Great Britain and the 
United States. In disgust, my friend 
turned his back on the Far East, sailing 
by way of the Suez Canal he headed for 
Panama, where the republican coup d’état 
about that time seemed to promise lively 
doings. Arriving on the Isthmus at 
length, he found, of course, that the scene 
of action had shifted from Panama to 
Paris and Washington, and that the Far 
Eastern question after all was by no means 
shelved. Fearful of being misled again he 
returned to the Near East resolved to 
make for Russia by way of the Balkans, 
so that he could still turn to either scene 
of hostilities by the time he got to St. Pe- 
tersburg. When this article was written, 
at Nagasaki, my friend was still stalled 
somewhere along the line of the Trans- 
Siberian railway on his way to Manchuria 
from the land side. Once he reaches the 
front, having spared no pains or money 
of his own to get there, some newspaper or 
magazine that will profit by his individ- 
ual energy and pluck will doubtless ad- 
vertise itself far and wide as having sent 
this man forth as its “own correspond- 
ent.” 

Other war correspondents, less fortu- 
nately situated than my friend, generally 
reach the front after much delay by volun- 
teering to do so under the auspices of some 
powerful periodical. In order to get 
there within any reasonable time they 
must do their volunteering early and 
often. They must overcome all objections 
inspired by ante bellum skepticism with 
ardent arguments drawn from contempo- 
rary history, international politics, steam- 
er schedules and time-tables, and must al- 
ways be prepared to start at an hour’s 
notice. This, in itself, implies a complete 
cessation of otherwise lucrative or useful 
activity, unless the volunteer enjoys the 
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advantage of already holding a staff po- 
sition on the periodical he aspires to serve 
in the field. Put off again and again he 
must return to the charge at every favor- 
able chance. By way of extra inducement 
would-be war correspondents often feel 
compelled to offer to risk their lives for a 
pittance, and they must submit to dicker- 
ing even on that score. 

I know of one quondam war correspond- 
ent, whose eagerness to get to the fighting 
front led him to accept such an inadequate 
travel allowance from the editor who pro- 
fessed to send him, that by the time he 
sailed forth to witness certain hostile naval 
operations nine hundred miles away, he 
had just one dollar left in his clothes. 
That correspondent was myself. 

I know of another war correspondent,— 
strictly speaking, he was a special photog- 
rapher,—who, having been despatched to 
the front by a certain newspaper, to which 
he rendered striking services at great per- 
sonal risk to himself, was stricken with 
yellow fever in Cuba. His comrades, find- 
ing him nearly destitute of funds, cabled 
to his editors for money. 

No reply. 

They placed him in a field hospital, and, 
explaining his serious predicament, again 
cabled for money. 

No reply. 

The poor fellow was transferred to a 
hospital ship, brought home at govern- 
ment expense, and nursed to life by wom- 
en of the Red Cross. When he recovered 
and presented himself before his editor, it 
was explained to him that nothing had 
been done at the time the urgent cable 
messages of his friends came, because the 
senders were not personally known to the 
editor, and because nobody knew to whom 
to address telegraph remittances, the pho- 
tographer himself being considered hors 
de combat. 

The emaciated condition of the man, 
who had thus been left in the lurch, was so 
pitiable that in view of his sufferings as 
well as his sterling services and devotion to 
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his newspaper, he was at once re-employed 
with fulsome promises of a berth for life. 
Within a year, nevertheless, he was dis- 
missed from employment, since without a 
war there were not sufficient topics of pub- 
lic interest to warrant the steady retention 
of a photographer. 

This same man is now again serving at 
the fighting front in Korea, though it is 
said that he is wielding his camera on a 
more lucrative basis as a free lance. It 
should be remarked, by the way, that he is 
an Englishman, the son of a soldier of for- 
tune who fell fighting somewhere in South 
America. 

American newspaper readers must be 
more or less familiar with the case of Ed- 
ward Marshall, the correspondent for the 
New York Journal during the Spanish- 
American war, who fell severely wounded 
in the first fight of the Rough Riders in 
Cuba. The fact that this correspondent 
had been struck down while in the service 
of the Journal was duly exploited in the 
columns of that newspaper and all the 
other newspaper organs controlled by Mr. 
Hearst. No mention was made of the fact 
that Marshall had gone to the front on his 
own initiative. Nor was it advertised that 
the unfortunate correspondent had to have 
his leg amputated, afterward, and became 
a paralytic. It was rumored though that 
Mr. Hearst had appointed him to a life 
position on the editorial staff of his news- 
paper. Next it was learned that Marshall 
had been suffered to sever his connection 
with Mr. Hearst. Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett thereupon took him up, entrusting 
him with the management of an important 
department of the New York Herald. 
Meanwhile Marshall’s health became 
steadily worse. He had to be moved about 
in a wheel-chair. Presently he had to re- 
sign from the Herald. An invalid for life 
he is now left to his own devices. When I 
last saw him he was writing a novel. 

Publishers will tell you that there is an 
obverse to this medal. They will tell you 
of correspondents full of promises, sent 
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out at great cost to earn distinction for 
themselves and for their papers, who spend 
their time lolling at hotels and places of 
amusement far from the front. Having 
accomplished little but the accumulation 
of heavy bills for expenses, they return in 
the end with nothing but specious excuses 
for their inaction. 

One publisher, favorably known in 
America and England for his generous 
conduct toward his authors and corre- 
spondents, told me that at the time of the 
South African war he had sent out more 
than half a dozen men under salary with 
liberal advance allowances for expenses, 
from whom he received not a line in return 
that he could publish. Throwing good 
money after bad he engaged the services 
of two first-class correspondents. One of 
them, the late Julian Ralph, first got 
wounded, then caught enteric fever, for 
which he had to be invalided home. In the 
end he died from the effects of it. The 
other correspondent, Arthur Lynch, chose 
to cast correspondence to the winds and 
became a fighting Boer. This same pub- 
lisher, whenever a war has been in prog- 
ress, has held out a standing offer to fur- 
nish all volunteer correspondents with free 
photographic material, promising at the 
same time to pay them ten dollars for 
every photograph available for publica- 
tion. More than a hundred cameras have 
been given away in this manner with un- 
told plates and films and in some cases 
special cash advances. Yet of all the men 
who availed themselves of this generous 
offer, but two sent in any acceptable pho- 
tographs. As it happened they were a 
military and a naval officer in active serv- 
ice. They were also the only two who of- 
fered to return their cameras when the war 
was over. 

Another complaint of publishers is that 
occasionally even the best of-correspond- 
ents, whose reputation in itself-almost en- 
sures excellent results, perform-their serv- 
ices on so reckless and lavish-a scale that 
the expense of their maintenance some- 
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times far exceeds in value the advantage 
to the newspaper that may accrue from 
their work. 

Thus, there is one brilliant correspond- 
ent whose habits of life have grown so ex- 
ecting that he will not travel anywhere 
without a formidable retinue of attend- 
ants and servants as well as several pedi- 
greed dogs. A man like that will not do 
things by halves, especially under the 
stress of action, and when all is told is 
bound to prove rather an expensive addi- 
tion to a newspaper staff. 

Everybody has heard the story of the 
eager war correspondent, who, reaching a 
telegraph station ahead of his rivals, cut 
off their access to the wire after filing his 
own despatch, by cabling the opening 
chapters of the Bible with instructions to 
the operator to keep this up until closing 
time. The alleged dramatic incident has 
been incorporated into the plot of ‘Mi- 
chael Strogoff.”” Deponent saith not how 


the home office must have enjoyed paying 
so much per word for this cabled version 
of the Book of Genesis. 

There are other stories of like purport, 
—and better authenticated. I have it on 
the authority of Josiah Flynt, who was 
tramping through Russia at the time 
Richard Harding Davis was there to re- 
port the Czar’s coronation, that Mr. 
Davis, on coronation day found himself 
utterly unable to persuade the chief man- 
ager of the telegraph office in St. Peters- 
burg to forward his lengthy report of the 
affair to America at the usual press rate, 
payable at the other end. It was a case 
where time was more precious than money, 
so Mr. Davis was driven to produce sev- 
eral thousand rubles in spot cash to pay 
for his message in advance and at ordi- 
nary commercial rates. Later, according 
to Flynt, the mulcted correspondent re- 
covered the excess charge by reclamation. 

I had an experience akin to this a few 
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years ago in South America. It was after 
a battle on the Venezuclan-Colombian 
frontier in the Andes, and I had crossed 
the mountains and penetrated through an 
inundated region infested by lawless guer- 
rilleros to reach the nearest cable station 
with my news. I was a journalistic free 
lance then, but the battle had been suffi- 
ciently bloody to make a good “story” for 
any paper except the War Cry. The 
first editor to whom I cabled an intimation 
of what I had to tell cabled back: “Send 
all you can!” 

I did. Needless to explain, at press 
rates, payable at the other end. The com- 
mercial rate was $1.20 per word in Ameri- 
can gold. The operator obligingly kept 
his office open one hour after closing time 
to enable me to file all of my despatch, 
some eighteen hundred words. 

Late that night I was awakened in my 
posada by the cable clerk. He told me that 
the addressee in New York had refused to 
accept the despatch, and that the head of- 
fice in Martinique had wired him a per- 
emptory order to collect the full tolls for 
my lengthy message at the regular com- 
mercial rate. Accordingly he presented 
me with a bill for over two thousand dol- 
lars and demanded payment in gold. 
Standing in the pateo under a flood of 
bright tropical moonlight I tried to argue 
the matter out with him in passionate 
Spanish, but all to no purpose. He said 
if he did not collect the full amount from 
me it would be taken out of his salary. I 
retorted that it looked like an attempt on 
his part to collect his salary out of my ca- 
ble tolls. After an hour’s wrangling I re- 
fused point blank to transact any business 
in the middle of the night and bade him 
return,—majiana. He went away vowing 
to have the law on me if I failed to pay 
up the first thing in the morning. 

I had ridden sixty miles to reach that 
town the day before. But I had also en- 
joyed some experiences with Spanish law 
as she is administered in South America. 
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I deposited a sufficient sum on my pillow 
to pay for my lodging, went out to the 
stable, saddled my horse and rode out of 
town, back toward the seat of war. I did 
not stop until I had put many miles be- 
tween myself and that cable office. 

A long time afterward, in Martinique, 
I learned that it had all been a mistake. 
The editor, staggered by the heavy de- 
mand for cable toll, had at first refused to 
receive my despatch, but, changing his 
mind later, under the stress of a scarcity 
of news, perhaps, had taken the “story.” 
At all events it was printed in display 
type on his front page, and a handsome 
remittance for it was paid to my agent at 
home. 

It may be inferred from the above that 
the cable and telegraph tolls on'a “story” 
from some remote quarter of the world 
will often far exceed the price that is paid 
for it to the correspondent. In the case of 
high priced correspondents the expenses 
on this score will be nearly even. 

A publisher once told me that in time of 
war fully one-third of the running ex- 
penses of his periodical, an illustrated 
weekly, had to be debited to the item of 
correspondents, and artists and photog- 
raphers in the field. 

C’est la guerre. As Moltke, among 
others, is credited with saying: ‘War 
means money; more money,—and again 
money.” To make a good war correspond- 
ent it takes money,—an abundance of 
money. 

The best credentials a special corre- 
spondent can carry in a foreign land are 
plenty of cash, preferably in gold, and a 
good letter of credit. Given some diplo- 
matic address and an occasional pointed 
letter of introduction the other necessary 
credentials will follow of their own ac- 
cord. Even without credentials, and with- 
out a knowledge of the language of the 
country, money will talk. I, for one, had 
rather talk sign language to a peasant or 
common soldier with a piece of money in 
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my hand, than undertake to pay him off 
with words revealing a complete command 
of his native idiom. 

It is when overcoming such difficulties 
as the lack of ready money, lack of proper 
credentials and lack of idiom that the truly 
efficient war correspondent reveals his met- 
tle. After all, the most valuable asset in 
the war correspondent’s make-up is will- 
power. Even good health comes after that. 

It takes will-power to secure your origi- 
nal commission to act as war correspond- 
ent,—will-power to obtain the right cre- 
dentials,—will-power to get away,—will- 
power to reach the front and to keep up 
with the fighting,—will-power to get your 
despatches out,—and will-power to balk 
the censor. In the end it may require will- 
power to collect your earnings. 

Incidentally it takes money,—lots of 
it,—robust health with all that goes with 
it: such as capacity for hard work, an in- 
destructible appetite, readiness to eat, 
drink or smoke anything, elastic capacity 
for sleep, indifference toward hunger, 
thirst, cold, heat, drafts, wettings, fa- 
tigue, vermin, evil smells or general dis- 
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comfort; a knack for hard tramping, 
horsemanship, the management of a boat, 
and swimming,—in short, strenuous vital- 
ity and physical courage ;—a sympathetic 
attitude toward firearms; a gift for pick- 
ing up idioms and dialects in addition to 
the actual command of at least three Eu- 
ropean languages; an easy familiarity 
with polite usages and the requirements of 
etiquette, backed up by good social and 
official letters of introduction; a fondness 
for sport; broad tolerance of national, re- 
ligious and political differences; a ready 
knowledge of geography, modern history 
and international politics ; a love for truth 
for truth’s sake; common sense; an even 
temper; and lastly a gift for literary ex- 
pression, with some experience in photog 
raphy thrown in. 

All these attainments and attributes go 
toward the making of the ideal war corre- 
spondent. Though a man be endowed with 
all these talents and several others besides, 
it will avail him but little without will- 
power and determination. They alone, in 
a war correspondent, are the qualities that 
will move mountains. 


HOMER 
By Aloysius Coll 


ee scattered wide the magic of her seeds 
Down the dark tangle of the centuries— 
Her hidden thoughts, her deeply dusted deeds, 
The whole fulfillment of her prophecies. 


At last she gave a sightless singer birth, 

Whom the bright world begrudged a passing look; 
But all the joys and sorrows of the e 

He dreamed, and told them—in a little book! 
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By Israel Zangwill 


A HAPPY FAMILY 


we are all assembled to see her 

dance the Sevilla in honor of the 
most naive wooden models of the poor 
crucified Christ neatly tucked up in a 
sweet little bed under a white counter- 
pane. An old sedan-chair, in a forgotten 
recess by the staircase, invites the imag- 
ination to frame in its square front a 
lovely dusky face under a black mantilla. 
I never pass it without thanking my stars 
- that I have not to pass instead an hotel- 
porter’s chair, with that bothersome being 
touching his branded cap to me, as he 
welcomes me to the England I have left 
behind. These cosmopolitan hotels cut 
one off from the life amid which they pre- 
tend to place one. You are limited to ex- 
ternal contemplation, and not even the 
most al fresco peoples live entirely in the 
‘event. -She is a sweet child, with dark- 
brown hair and eyes, but she has none of 
the shyness of seven. Serene and self- 
possessed, she faces the company in the 
gallery. 

The gallery, you must know, is a cov- 
ered corridor bordering the patio of the 
palace. And the palace—let me confess at 
once—is sunk to a pension, though it still 
hankers after reputable persons, and even 
in its degeneracy harbors a Marqués. Nor 
has it abated a jot of its Andalusian dig- 
nity. The emblazoned escutcheon hangs 
as assertively as ever. The stately stair- 
case, lined with great gold mirrors and 
grand, gloomy oil-paintings, steps down 
to the spacious patio, with its tiles, marble 
pillars, Moorish arches, arabesque decora- 
tions, stone portrait-medallions, and ma- 
jestic palm-tree. We dine in a hall that 


Pree will be seven to-morrow, and 


a 

might have belenged to the Alcazar, or 
held a cover for Pedro the Cruel, albeit 
the azuléjos are but a painted show. 
Whoso will, may attend morning mass or 
evening rosary in our private chapel, as 
opulently over-gilded as the best, and 
holding, under a glass case, the tenderest, 
street. Here in my palacio I see Spanish 
people at home and in undress—at least 
one lady comes to lunch in her dressing- 
gown. I listen to good Spanish, and give 
bad in return—to my obvious profit. I 
am pampered with Spanish dishes and 
broken to goat’s milk. I am denied sau- 
cers to my cups and butter to my bread 
and on Fridays I must fain fast. My one 
breach with Castilian custom is to fling 
the windows wide open, for my neighbors 
appear creatures of a different planet, 
able to live without oxygen, and even to 
prefer carbonic acid, which they manufac- 
ture by lighting the small brazier, the hole 
for which is arranged beneath every round 
table. In this, too, they must burn in- 
cense, for a strong suggestion of cathe- 
drals is for ever wafted to my nostrils, and 
everybody lives and dies in an odor of 
sanctity. 

It is Friday night, to-night, but gaiety 
does not seem to be banned with the meat, 
and the most punctiliously pious of us 
lend countenance to Peptita’s dancing. 
The old Priest, indeed, is not here: the 
black skull-cap which strikes so pictur- 
esque a note at the dinner-table, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. But perhaps the 
Priest is taken up with reading his letter ; 
he seems to get one almost every evening. 
One would almost think that the Postman, 
who makes his round of the table with 
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such marked disregard for the majority 


of us, gives him letters by favor. But the | 


fact that each letter coming from Spain 
costs the recipient five céntimos lulls our 
incipient jealousy of the Priest. It seems 
just that the Church should for once con- 
tribute to the state, and, for my part, I 
felicitate myself that I do not live in 
Spain, exposed to a poll-tax on every 
anonymous fool who chooses to write to 
me. 

It is the Colonel of Artillery who is go- 
ing to play the music for Pepita’s danc- 
ing, and so we are waiting till he shall 
have finished his game of chess with the 
Treasurer of the Tobacco Factory. The 
Colonel’s castle has fallen, and it looks 
as if the layman’s strategy will drive him 
to surrender. But we are not impatient. 
Impatience hardly accords with a palace 
in which there are no bells. At first sight 
it seems impossible to live cut off entirely 
from the outer world of service. But this 
is a modern delusion. Men were made be- 
fore bells, and life soon accommodates it- 
self to their absence. Pre-arrangement as 
to hours and requirements dispenses with 
much tintinnabulation, besides predispos- 
ing to punctuality. If you want any- 
thing unforeseen, you go out and wander 
in the corridors, in the hope of chancing 
upon the camarera. In the last resort 
there is always the great bell, whose iron 
cord hangs in the courtyard. You tug 
and tug, evoking slow solemn strokes, 
with a theatrical feeling of sounding a 
tocsin or a death-bell, and presently— 
quién sabe—a serving-woman may ap- 
pear from some mysterious lair. After 
all, time is not money in Spain and in a 
land where the railway-trains idle at every 
station and the driver abandons the dili- 
gence to shoot a bird in a field, we can 
well wait till the Artillery is beaten by 
the other department of smoke. The Colo- 
nel’s son—E] Capitan of the same regi- 
ment—is playing cards with the twangy 
Spaniard who has become an American 
subject and whom no rancor apparently 
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attends. The Colonel and the Colonel’s 
lady, the Captain and the Captain’s lady, 
all inhabit the same apartment; a race, 
two generations of which can live side by 
side, must indeed be of placable tempera- 
ment, and likewise of unprogressive. 
They live here, year in, year out, like 
most of the other inhabitants, to evade the 
problem of servants. But they are not 
the only happy family ; indeed we are all 
one happy family, calling one another by 
our Christian names regardless of age or 
sex. To call one another by our sur- 
names, would be wanting in friendly 
courtesy ; indeed, for the most part, we 
are ignorant of them. A very grave and 
reverend Sefior might be addressed by his 
surname—and his surname alone—but 
even he were better addressed by his Chris- 
tian name, preceded by Don. Sefior Don 
is reserved for letters, and then the honor 
costs you five céntimos. That the Portu- 
guese are not to be confounded with the 
Spaniards is most lucidly learned from 
their methods of address, for so far from 
addressing a young lady as Juanita or 
Isabella, I should have to say “Her Ex- 
cellency.” Here, in our palacio, the very 
waiter has been heard to give the order: 
“Fried Eggs for Isabella.” And Isabella 
is a very stylish demoiselle. 

The Spanish waiter could indeed give 
points to the American. He reads his 
newspaper between the courses and even 
smokes his cigarette. At the popular 
theater in our town the members of the 
orchestra smoke while they are playing— 
unless they play wind instruments. The 
sexton smokes as he batters down the cof- 
fin-lid on the grandee. Perhaps it is the 
bull-ring that levels all ranks. However 
it be, all Spain tends—like our pension— 
to form a large family-party, all equally 
proud and all proudly equal! In refusing 
a beggar, you call him your brother and 
beg Heaven’s dispensation, for the sin of 
not subscribing to his necessities. It 
seems a paradox, but I suspect that this 
Catholic, royalist country, has more de- 
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mocracy blowing through it than the 
United States. Just as each town has pre- 
served its individuality and independence, 
never truly blending with the others, so 
each man has kept his sense of personality 
without too much fusion in the civic whole. 
The brawler is quick with the knife, the 
cabman disdains the tariff, the railway- 
passenger has sometimes to be coerced to 
pay his fare, and this is the chief function 
of the civil guards who- travel on every 
train. Perhaps you have seen chromos of 
the great Tobacco Factory, the Treasurer 
of which is at last checkmating the Colo- 
nel of Artillery, perhaps you have been 
dazzled by the galaxies of Andalusian 
damsels, whose eyes could light the cigars 
they roll. The reality is less enchanting, 
but perhaps more truly pleasing, for the 
workshop of these five thousand poor 
women—and there are more pained elderly 
faces than young and beautiful ones—is 
the most humanized factory I have ever 
seen. 'The mothers are allowed to have 
their babies, whose cradles they rock with 
their foot, while their hands are rolling 
the tobacco. They eat and talk as they 
please, and it is all like a vast happy home. 
Not to mention that they are housed in a 
palatial, if preposterous, structure with a 
patio and fountain, and busts of Columbus 
and Cortes and a flying figure of Famé 
surmounting the facade. 

The Colonel takes his place at the piano, 
and Pepita and her sister adjust them- 
selves opposite each other, their gaily-be- 
ribboned castanets on their thumbs. Pepi- 
ta’s sister is almost twice her age and has 
her hair done up in two little plaits coiled 
on either side of the forehead, with a pig- 
tail behind. Both girls wear heavy stuff 
dresses, as little suitable for dancing as 
the solemn black robes in which the ma- 
jority of Spanish ladies still attire them- 
selves. Yet the children achieve art even 
through this cumbersome medium; the 
lines of their figure sing as they curve and 
sway and glide through the mazes of the 
indescribable Sevilla. °Tis a dance in 
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many episodes, but the music is ever the 
same and the Colonel pounds away assidu- 
ously, while the dancers keep setting the 
music ever to fresh motions, so that its 
monotony is utterly forgotten. And 
throughout everything goes the lively 
clack, clack of the castenets in their fin- 
gers. The guitar has grown rare, the 
serenade under the heavy-grilled windows 
almost extinct, but the castenets rattle on 
with undiminished vivacity in every Span- 
ish household. One would imagine that the 
Spanish feeling for music was more a sense 
of time than of tune. A blind girl among 
us solaces herself by snapping her caste- 
nets in time to Pepita’s dancing, and a 
buxom, black-bosomed lady rushes at Pep- 
ita to hug her in a frenzy of appreciation. 

Allured by the music, the Marqués 
emerges from the seclusion into which his 
wife’s death has plunged him. Those were 
bustling days when the Marquesa was ill, 
and everybody visited her from morning 
till midnight, as is the friendly foolish 
custom. But at last she was too far gone 
for these levées, and death hung awesome- 
ly over the palacio. One day the end ap- 
proached and at the rumor the whole 
household, from the proudest guest to the 
lowliest servitor, hastened with taper or 
tallow candle to assist at the last sacra- 
ments. It is in the same democratic spirit 
that all the world now assists at Pepita’s 
dancing. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC SUPERMAN 


i Be centenary of Kant has passed 
without distracting attention from 
the Russo-Japanese war, yet who can say 
that the life of the great philosopher was 
not more important in the story of the 
human species? The appearance on the 
planet of a creature with such profound 
powers of thought—a superman, to 
adapt Mr. Bernard Shaw’s rendering of 
Nietzsche’s Uebermensch—was possibly of 
more vital moment in the destinies of man- 
kind than the sanguinary rivalries of two 
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breeds of mere men. The advent of a 
Shakespeare or a Newton, in its revelation 
of the potentialities of our race, is the 
true epoch-making event in human his- 
tory. Even if he remains a solitary peak 
he uplifts humanity. Philosophers have 
not yet become a common stock, but Kant 
has deepened and widened the common 
stock of thought for all mankind. His was 
the greatest intellect that had yet been 
applied to the problems of philosophy, 
not even excepting Aristotle’s and Spi- 
noza’s. He tended indeed to become all 
intellect and, like some of Mr. Well’s 
Martians, to be reduced to a thinking 
mechanism. He lived and died a German 
Professor, whose sole recreation was walk- 
ing to his class-room. The citizens of 
Kénigsberg set their watches by him, was 
Heine’s immortal biography of the simple 
sage. Other than the citizens of Kénigs- 
berg have set their watches by him since. 
Heine’s sympathetic picture of the man 
was not accompanied by an equal appre- 
ciation of his message. Kant weighed the 
deity in the scales of a grocer, he com- 
plained. It would be difficulty to give a 
falser summary of the thinker who, with 
Wordsworthian mysticism, coupled the in- 
finitude of the starry universe without, 
with the infinitude of the moral law with- 
in. But then Kant was the least lucid of 
German writers as Heine was the most 
lucid, and it was a case of what Charles 
Lamb calls “imperfect affinities.” 

It remains a pity that Kant took seven 
years—TI write on Mount Etna, which is 
barren of books, so it may have been eleven 
years—to excogitate his Critique of Pure 
Reason, and only as many weeks to write 
it in. It is a greater pity that he wrote 
it in German. But I fear that if he had 
not been a German, he would not have 
been able to write it at all. The complexity 
of German sentences is an index of the 
synthetic grasp of the Teutonic mind— 
it embraces in one conception, sometimes 
even in one word, what more discursive in- 
tellects require three sentences for. Kant’s 
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masterpiece has page upon page of quite 
admirable exposition, but as a whole it 
unites all that is most obscure in German 
thought with all that is most involved in 
German syntax. A London fog is a 
searchlight compared with some sections 
of Kant’s Critique, and though many 
Englishmen, from Coleridge downward, 
have groped about in it and there has even 
been a peculiarly British neo-Kantian 
school, I doubt if any one has ever felt he 
knew his way through every part of it. 
And yet the general drift of the book 
is clear. Kant made a revolution in 
thought comparable only to Galileo’s in 
astronomy, and the comparison is his own. 
Berkeley had already taught that our 
body is in our mind, rather than our mind 
in our body. Kant generalized this ideal- 
ism, reduced the world we know to an ap- 
pearance—a phenomenon—molded by 
the categories of Time and Space with. 
which our mind can not help investing it. 
Of the Thing-in-Itself—the Noumenon— 
we know nothing. And not only our sense- 
perceptions but all our ideas (such is the 
fatal constitution of our mind) can not 


_ but fall into ready-made molds. 


But which are these mental molds? To 
answer this question Kant went—not to 
his inner intuition, for he was no camel- 
evolving philosopher—but to the actual 
facts of our psychology. To get at our 
logical molds for example, he made an 
exhaustive analysis of the logical propo- 
sitions systematized by Aristotle and the 
schoolmen. The anatomy of argumenta- 
tion revealed the underlying assumptions 
of our mental machinery. Kant exposed 
the roots of all our thought in imprisoning 
preconceptions. It followed that all hu- 
man thought, outside concrete experience 
was merely the barren play of the mind 
with its own forms.. Mathematics was a 
glaring instance of a science whose very 
perfection arose from its emptiness. All 
efforts to prove God or the soul or free- 
will were foredoomed to failure. Mendels- 
sohn’s Phaedon and all such high sound- 
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ing theosophies were but empty drum- 
ming. In a brilliant series of ‘“Anti- 
nomies,” he revealed the inherent paradox 
of thought, the contradiction in which our 
poor intellect is involved, whenever it tries 
to creep beyond its bourne of concrete ex- 
perience. Time, which has no beginning 
and yet which must have begun some time ; 
Space, which has no end and yet must end 
somewhere; the Will, which we feel to be 
free, and which yet is bound up in the 
chain of motives and causes; these are the 
most obvious blind-alleys in which our ap- 
parently efficient mental machinery lands 
us. The impotence of Reason to verify 
humanity’s fondest beliefs, was our philo- 
sopher’s melancholy conclusion, and not 
without reason did Heine say that Kant’s 
brain held deadlier destructive powers 
than Napoleon’s. 

And yet destruction was not at all the 
philosopher’s design. There were, he de- 
clared, three questions of vital import to 
humanity : 

What can I know? 

What must I do? 

What may I hope? 

If the first of these questions could only 
be answered in a nihilistic spirit, the sec- 
ond found a clear reply in conscience, and 
the third was not without its enchanted 
horizons. In short, having swept the 
decks clear of God, the soul, freewill, im- 
mortality, etc., he at once proceeded to 
bring them all back again. His only ob- 
jection to them, it appeared, was the 
sophistic proofs on which they were popu- 
larly based. It was the Practical Reason 
that was called in to undo the work of the 
Pure Reason. The Pure Reason revolves 
on its own axis, but the Practical Reason 
goes outside of itself and commandeers all 
the conceptions to which it can not prove 
its right, but which man can not live with- 
out. We do not know what Time is, but 
what time it is remains supereminently im- 
portant. As a Practical Reasoner, this 
great skeptic invented the Categorical Im- 
perative of Conscience, the mystic duty 
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laid upon us to act so in every contingency 
that our action might be universalized as 
the model for all mankind in similar con- 
ditions. 

It is not a little curious, this habit of 
philosophers, of building their really vital 
teaching upon the ashes of their thinking. 
I had occasion the other day to point out 
how little connection there is between Her- 
bert Spencer’s ethics and his theories of 
Evolution or the unknowable. Perhaps 
the final philosopher will be he in whose 
system yawns no such abyss. The Practi- 
cal Reason can not lie down side by side 
with the Pure Reason, nor the Knowable 
with the Unknowable. What seems to 
emerge from these failures of homogeneity 
and harmony is the inadequacy of the 
philosophic method for the task the phi- 
losopher sets himself. Pure Reason is, per- 
haps, an imperfect and unsuitable instru- 
ment. Indeed it seems highly unreason- 
able to expect to squeeze into the mold of 
Reason the series of mysteries we call life 
and the world. Therefore, instead of 
operating with Pure Reason, like Kant or 
Spencer, and then, consciously or uncon- 
sciously throwing over the result, to pro- 
phesy boldly from the depths of their 
own faith, emotion and ethical aspiration, 
philosophers might do better to apply at 
once their whole selves, their triple instru- 
ment of Will, Emotion and Reason, to 
the understanding of the universe, instead 
of shredding themselves away into mere 
intellect, and then going back to get other 
things with which to cover up their fail- 
ure. Schopenhauer, indeed, following im- 
mediately on Kant, perceived something 
of the barrenness of pure philosophic 
speculation and taught “The World as 
Will and Idea” but there is still a factor 
missing. Nor is Shopenhauer’s interpre- 
tation of Will as the Will-to-Live at all 
adequate to the facts of the cosmos. The 
world as Will, Emotion and Idea—with 
these factors rightly interpreted—may 
perhaps be the true formula, and it is 
partly because the poets and the prophets 
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have been closer to the whole than the 
mere thinkers that they have always had 
more of the world’s ear. 

To men of science Kant has always been 
a stumbling-block. The man who applied 
to the evolution of the nebular system as 
scientific a hypothesis as any of Spencer’s 
or Tyndall’s, has been regarded as a meta- 
physical cloud spinner. Few understand 
what he is driving at or perceive that he 
dissects thought as scientifically as Hux- 
ley dissects a crayfish. The majority of 
scientists still approach their subject-mat- 
ter as if their minds were all-efficient in- 
struments in contact with pure objective 
truth, and as if their theories—whenever 
they attempt to offer elemental explana- 
tions—did not dissolve into a chaos of 
contradictions under the corrosive acid of 
Pure Reason. All the talk about atoms 
and ethers can not conceal that these are 
but elaborate mental creations, fictions on 
which to string the facts. And the facts 
themselves are largely mental, shaped by 
the Kantian categories. 

When the scientist denies Kant, it is by 
mental categories which Kant has classi- 
fied. 


PIERRE LOTI ON JAPAN 


F anybody has ever been inclined to take 
Pierre Loti seriously as an observer of 
life, a French Ulysses-knowing the man- 
ners of men and cities, let him re-read 
“Madame Chrysanthéme” in the light of 
events. Seldom has a man of letters been 
so ruthlessly shown up. Pierre Loti treats 
Japan as small, pretty-pretty, decadent. 
Its note is preciosity, grotesquerie. He 
can scarcely take it seriously; a smile is 
ever on his lips as he regards its comical, 
delicate, over-polite, topsy-turvy little 
folk. Even in a grave-yard, he can 
scarcely conceive them arriving at the 
dignity of death. The somber, immense 
temples, the superb Buddhas, fail to im- 
press him. “In Japan things never ar- 
rive at more than a semblance of great- 
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ness; an incurable pettiness, a grimace, is 
at the bottom of everything.” The word 
“little” indeed comes so often to his pen 
that he apologizes for it, like a pious styl- 
ist. But what can he do? The dictionary 
does not give one synonyms enough, and, 
‘in describing the things of this country, 
one is tempted to employ the epithet twice 
to a line.” Even his own thought and 
personality he felt shrinking in such a 
microscopic milieu. He was dwindling to 
the measure of the little desks, the toy 
meals, the miniature furniture, so min- 
utely worked, the dwarf trees, the tiny 
gardens. Gulliver was growing like the 
Lilliputians ; it was fortunate his ship was 
ordered to other waters. And as the gal- 
lant officer was about to sail away, the 
little imps of comedy who seem to have 
selected him for their sport, dictated to 
his pen his final fatuity. Never, he writes, 
had he seen so clearly. ‘And even more 
vividly than usual, I perceive Japan to be 
shrunken, aged, at the end of its blood, 
at the end of its sap. I feel its antedi- 
luvian antiquity, its centuries of mummi- 
fied life, that are speedily about to wind 
up in pitiful grotesquerie and buffoonery, 
in contact with the novelties of the Occi- 
dent.” And a light smile of mockery was 
all that he found in his soul as The T'ri- 
umphant sailed away from these swarming 
multitudes of obsequious dwarfs, smitten 
with incurable apery. But he laughs best 
who laughs last. 

How came the eminent mariner to look 
so persistently through the wrong end of 
his telescope? The answer is simple 
enough. Instead of looking for “‘the soul 
of a people” (like our English observer in 
Burmah) Pierre Loti was simply looking 
for a woman. Ordered to Nagasaki with 
his ship, his great thought was to make 
a “morganatic” marriage with a Japanese 
damsel. The sailor, we know, tends to 
have a wife in every port, and with Loti 
there was the attraction of literature as 
well as of life. He was in love beforehand 
with this exotic variation of the eternal 
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feminine; she had to him the unreality of 
a figure on a screen, of a fantasy on a fan. 
Nevertheless he went to work with a pro- 
saic celerity not very distinguishable from 
the cold-blooded methodicalness of the or- 
dinary rake. No sooner is his ship in 
port, than he scuttles into a sampan; no 
sooner is his foot on shore than he steps 
into a jinrickshaw—though it is raining 
cats and dogs—and is carried hot-foot to 
the “Garden of Flowers,” using the few 
Japanese words he had painfully acquired 
for the long-projected expedition, and 
naming the “matrimonial agent” desig- 
nated to him by some predecessor in the 
shady adventure. In a few days he has 
set up his establishment at Diou-djen-dji 
on the suburban heights of Nagasaki. 
What was the exact nature of the bond 
that united the brilliant Frenchman with 
a mousmé, and gave him two Japanese 
sisters-in-law, five little brothers-in-law, 
and yellow cousins and aunts innumerable, 
is not clearly indicated in the book. There 
were ducats in the bond, of course, and 
there was some sort of quasi-legal con- 
tract, and “brother Yves” considered 
“Madame Chrysanthéme” as good as 
Pierre’s wife. Yet Pierre parted from her 
without a pang, and his only feeling to- 
ward her at any time had been an un- 
worthy jealousy of Yves. The last we see 
of poor Kihou-San is her respectful atti- 
tude of farewell salutation, her forehead 
to the threshold, till her husband pro tem. 
is out of sight, though from behind her 
fan she peeps through the cabin-window 
of a sampan to watch the departure of the 
great French ship. The fact that there 
is no tragedy, is, perhaps, the true trag- 
edy of the situation, as it is the true ex- 
planation of Loti’s gross failure to read 
Japan. “‘Cherchez la femme” is no for- 
mula for the interpretation of a coun- 
try. And it is of the country, not of 
the woman, that Loti deemed himself the 
interpreter. There seemed a good deal 
about her, he admitted, but the three real 
personages were ‘‘Me, Japan, and the 
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Effect of Japan on Me.” Yes, from the 
first moment, the woman stands between 
him and Japan: he sees the industrial 
smoke of modern Nagasaki but as a mist 
behind which the unknown cat-eyed crea- 
ture he is about to marry waits mincing ° 
and purring. With such a leer one of the 
crews might have looked his first upon 
the new wonderful country. We expect 
other observations from a captain, and a 
member of the French Academy. But 
then, just as Lemaitre persuaded himself 
that criticism was the adventures of his 
soul among masterpieces, so Loti seems to 
have persuaded himself that literature was 
the adventures of his soul among mis- 
tresses. ‘True, these adventures of Loti’s 
were always in exotic settings, whose 
colors and forms he could reveal with 
magical beauty of style. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the reading of 
Loti should have been one of the greatest 
pleasures of Lemaitre’s life—the soul of 
the boulevardier was able to wander 
among the exquisite essences of impres- 
sions which Loti for his part had to ac- 
quire with all the toil and tediousness of 
the actual. And, to myriads of lesser souls 
than Lemaitre’s, the reading of ‘Ma- 
dame Chrysanthéme” has been an enchant- 
ing adventure. The book presents a but- 
terfly Japan, painted in iridescent tints. 
The external things are seen with an ar- 
tist’s eye, but the judgments, too, are ex- 
ternal. Of the memoirs which he is writ- 
ing, Loti says they are “‘mere ridiculous 
details, minute notings of colors and 
forms, odors and sounds.” Loti judges 
himself correctly, though the humility 
veils an artist’s complacency in his ex- 
quisite susceptibility. Outside the sphere 
of sensation, Loti’s impressions of Japan 
are valueless. And this absence of insight 
is a necessary consequence of the super- 
ficial relation of his soul to Japan. He 
took it as ‘“‘carriage-window-country,” 
something to amuse the eye as one flitted 
past. He attempted even to live in “‘car- 
riage-window-country”—by marrying in 
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a wait between two trains—and he treated 
Kihou-San as a piece of the landscape. 
There is a fundamental maxim of juris- 
prudence that one should not treat a per- 
son as a thing. But Chrysanthéme be- 
came his chattel, his toy. Never except 
once, when she plays on her chamécen, does 
he suspect she may have a soul. He mar- 
ried a bibelot, a Japanese doll! ‘A Doll’s 
House” on an even lower plane than Hel- 
mer’s and Nora’s, but the nemesis in store 
was that Loti could only see Japan 
through its window. And all he saw was 
the life of the demi-monde, the life of 
lanterns and bonbons, and torches, and the 
tea-house of the Indescribable Butterflies. 
Imagine a Japanese arriving in Paris, 
taking a cab to the Hill of Montmartre, 
setting up house with a cocotte, and, on 
the strength of his gaddings about the 
Bois and the Moulin Rouge, writing 
pompously of ‘Me, France, and the Ef- 
fect on Me.” Pierre Loti took his Japan- 
ese bride visually, and the result was that 
Japan revealed itself to him only on the 
same superficial plane. He saw it scenic- 
ally, and its soul escaped him. The la- 
boring, aspiring nation of patriots showed 
like a fantasia of marionettes. If ever 
a gleam of intuition came to him, it was 
instantly extinguished. The great shrines 
and granite Buddhas were put aside as 
the work of an elder, stronger age, and 
when a depth of melancholy sounded to 
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him from their music, he made the inverted 
reflection: “Strange that such a laughing 
people should have such plaintive music!” 
Occasionally he saw that there was some- 
thing to be learnt from the comical little 
country—Parisian boudoirs were too in- 
cumbered with bric-a-brac, and “for little 
practical things this people is without 
rival.” But he never suspected that to 
this grasp of detail was added largeness 
of conception, and he reverted instantly to 
the grotesque phantasmagoria of lanterns 
and torches and parasols—the little prac- 
tical things in painting which this writer 
is without rival. 

The redeeming quality of ‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme,” apart from its verbal 
beauty, is its sincerity. He married a 
mousmé for amusement—and he was 
bored. The nightly climb up the hill to 
his Japanese home at Diou-djen-dji 
turned from romance to weariness. As & 
change from the French novels in which 
love is never anything but a delirious im- 
propriety, this is distinctly refreshing. 
And if “Japan” and “The Effect” are 
alike caricatures, the “Me”? of Loti re- 
mains fascinating in its sensuous recep- 
tivity, its wistful self-pity, its yearning 
back to the glamour of childhood. A pity 
that he can not find his spiritual bearings, 
and drifts about so hopelessly. His mere 
profession as a sailor should have given 
him a firmer grip on the wheel. 
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(DIED APRIL 1, 1904) 


By Carolyn Wells 


Yes: the gods loved him. In his one brief hour 
They gave him all fair gifts within their power. 
Yet oh, the pity of it! Would that they 
Had paused ere they bestowed their final dower. 


MARIANTHY’S MIRACLE 


By Kenneth Brown 


ARIANTHY sat looking into the 
West, her hands clasped over her 
head, debating with herself 
whether she should marry Bakoup-Bey, 
son of Shachran-Pasha, and brother of her 
friend and pupil, Guoul-Guoul. There 
were objections. He had two wives al- 
ready, and there was no assurance that he 
would stop at three. Among his own 
country-people a few wives, more or less, 
was no objection: among the Greeks it 
was less of an objection than was his be- 
ing a Turk. And yet to Marianthy the 
Turk was not the dark-browed monster, 
a-harrying and a-murdering, that he is 
to us. Indeed, Bakoup-Bey was not dark 
at all. Of the pure Turkish breed, he was 
fair of complexion and hair, tall, with 
gentle manners, and slow, graceful ways. 
No unspeakable Turk, this, but very 
 speakable, almost marriageable, or Mari- 
anthy would not have been cogitating the 
question so earnestly. She liked him per- 
sonally very much, though, of course, as 
a. Greek she looked down on him. But this 
looking down on those who differ from us 
in the things over which we have no con- 
trol is the universal happy heritage of the 
human race. So the North looks down on 
the South; the East on the West; the 
Protestant on the Catholic; the Indian on 
the White Man; the Mountaineer on the 
Lowlander. Are we not always a little 
more comfortable in an attitude of slight 
condescension? Is it not more blessed to be 
in a position where we can give, than 
where we have to receive? Are not the 
happiest marriages those in which our 
wives are a little our inferiors? 
But it was not because she looked down 
on Turks that Marianthy hesitated about 
marrying Bakoup-Bey; it was because 


such things were not done by Greek girls. 
She knew of only one who had so trans- 
gressed the unwritten law, and this one 
had been divorced in less than a year. (In 
Turkey every man is his own divorce 
court, though it is only fair to say that he 
rarely exercises his prerogatives in this 
direction unless he chances to have a for- 
eign woman among his wives.) Marianthy 
knew that a Greek loses caste utterly by 
marrying a Turk; not only among her 
own people, but also among his. She has 
to change her religion, and wear a feredgé 
and yashmak. But Marianthy was not 
in a position where she could pick and 
choose husbands. Her father, old Gen- 
eral Komnino, had died a few months be- 
fore, as poor as his blood was pure, and as 
he once had been famous. He left his 
daughter the old house in whose garden 
she was sitting, and almost nothing else. 
After his death, Marianthy had given 
lessons in embroidery and music to Guoul- 
Guoul; and in going to her lessons, had 
daily passed through Shachran-Pasha’s 
garden, in which was a kiosk which Ba- 
koup-Bey often inhabited. There he had 
seen her and desired her greatly—in this 
land where wiving was less selection than 
collection—and after suitable advances, 
had asked her to take her place in his 
haremlik. 

Marianthy was not of the kind that 
does and dares. She was not new, not 
emancipated. She did not dream, like 
a western girl, of going out and conquer- 
ing the world: of becoming professor, or 
doctor, or what not. She did not even 
dream of King Cophetua or the rising 
young lawyer riding by and falling in 
love with her and marrying her out of 
hand. Christian maidens in Turkey think- 
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ing of love and marriage, think along 
other lines than these. For her the out- 
look was not romantic. She had no dowry, 
and that meant no romance. To be sure 
she had had one offer of marriage totally 
unconnected with a mercenary considera- 
tion. Kyr Pantelis had seen her on the 
street, had fallen in love with the rounded 
lines of her figure, and had made a pro- 
posal for her hand, through old Kyria 
Nikolas, in due form. But Kyr Pantelis 
was sixty-five years old, and, besides 
which, his family was not really good 
enough, in spite of the money he had 
made exporting carpets to Europe, and 
raki to the Turkish colonies—so Mari- 
anthy had refused him. 

Marianthy was not very practical, nor 
was her sense of proportion well devel- 
oped. For every year of Kyr Pantelis’s 
age there were two thousand medjediés in 
his pocket, and that made the number of 
his years not at all ridiculous. But Mari- 
anthy’s thoughts, instead of dwelling on 
the relation of Kyr Pantelis’s age to his 
assets, concerned themselves with less 
profitable matters. They busied them- 
selves with the trees and flowers around 
her old home. They accepted the legends 
of her Turkish nurse as real. They filled 
the woods about Scutari with sprites and 
spirits. She watched the sunset each even- 
ing, and gazed longingly at the green 
and red and yellow world of mystery 
whose borders were made visible to her 
over the edge of the earth. All this was 
more real to her than the world around 
her, although the world, of late, had be- 
come real enough for her to know that 
she had very little money, and that little, 
in spite of the lessons to Guoul-Guoul, 
was dwindling. For this reason, on this 
evening, she did not ponder on the sunset, 
but, prosaically, whether she should be- 
come the third wife of Bakoup-Bey, and 
assure herself a home. 

Wild-eyed, Marianthy stared at the 
purple of the sky, cut by the minarets of 
the mosques of the Scutari. They helped 
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her not at all in her decision, only re- 
minding her of the difference of faith, 
which made her decision more difficult. 
As she looked at them, the sunset gun 
from Stamboul boomed across the Bos- 
phorus, and the imams from the mina- 
rets gave their cry, Allhén-fahnah, “the 
world is bad.” 

Marianthy sighed. Yes, the world was 
very bad, and she did not know what was 
right to do. She had no friends in Scu- 
tari. General Komnino had held strictly 
to his position. His blue blood lifted him 
to cerulean heights—and now his daugh- 
ter was all alone, a pathetic little figure 
in her deep black. Old Kyria Nikolas had 
come to her with proffers of help, but her 
sympathy was so manifestly the sympathy 
of the busybody that Marianthy had re- 
coiled from her. Besides the servant, she 
had known none well except her father, 
and from him she had received hardly 
more than indifference. There was in her 
mind the dim memory of her mother, a 
beautiful mother, heavy-eyed with weep- 
ing. It was hardly more than a dream, a 
filmy, mist-wreath of thought, so faint it 
disappeared when she tried to fix it more 
clearly in her mind. Nevertheless, the 
idea, this ideal, was almost constantly with 
her in her solitary, brooding life. Her 
mother was not dead. She had known this 
since she could first remember, though she 
had never spoken of it to her father. He 
was a hard man—it had been an element 
of his greatness as a general—with seem- 
ingly no softer side to his nature; not one 
to whom one would confide one’s cherished 
thoughts. This dream-mother—waxing 
and waning with the flow of life in Mari- 
anthy’s veins: strongest when she was 
weakest—was a comfort, almost a com- 
panion to her. Yet to-night, when she 
felt so lonely and weak, it was sadly faint. 
Perhaps—the thought came to her for 
the first time—perhaps this beautiful 
dream-mother had never loved her, had 
abandoned her. Where was she, now when 
she needed her, this mother who had left 
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her so young, and had never once come 
back, even once, to see her? 

To tell the entire truth about Mari- 
anthy, there was one other person who 
occupied some considerable share of her 
thoughts, and perhaps he had more to do 
with her state of indecision in regard to 
Bakoup-Bey than she herself knew. A 
Greek he was, whom she did not know, 
whom she had often met, and from whose 
eyes to hers had come a message which she 
felt sure would have been translated into 
deeds, or rather proposals, were it not for 
the cruelty of fate in leaving her without 
a dower. He was not so well born, natu- 
rally, as she; but still very well born, of 
the family of Kanello, connected with the 
great Vallianos and the Kallinikos. It 
may be doubted, however, if his birth car- 
ried as much weight with Marianthy as 
his eyes, and the curl of his hair, the 
inches of him, and the grace in those 
inches. And yet, alas! in spite of all this, 
his eyes alone must speak, his grace alone 
appeal to her; for he was not rich, and 
hence it was quite impossible that he 
should ask the hand of Marianthy. 


Marianthy was roused from her reverie 
by the bell-ringing of the Christian 
church, a church that had claimed the de- 
votions of her fathers, more or less 
strongly, for centuries. Instinctively she 
rose from the bench where she had been 
' sitting and walked slowly through the 
streets of Scutari toward her church. She 
met a Turkish woman of the lower class 
carrying a pitcher of water on her shoul- 
der, her face carefully veiled, but the 
evening breeze blowing her scanty skirt 
away from her stout white legs below her 
bloomers. A little beyond, a eunuch, with 
camp-stools on one arm and shawls on the 
other, was heading a returning picnic 
from the cemetery. Behind him came the 
wives, with their bright-colored feredgés 
and charchafs, leading the little boys, 
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whose pipe-stem legs were stuffed out into 
the semblance of great stoutness, and 
around whose fezes were strmgs of tur- 
quoises, cloves of garlic, and other ob- 
jects useful in warding off the evil eye. 
Behind them came the servants with the 
little girls and the babies. 

The sight brought all Marianthy’s 
vague rumination to a focus. This would 
be her life if she married Bakoup-Bey, 
this life within the haremlik, with the 
companionship of the other wives, the oc- 
casional picnics to the cemetery, the listen- 
ing to the myratjous telling their spicy 
stories, and the wearing of the feredgé 
and the filmy yashmak. She would hence- 
forth look on the world through the lat- 
tices of a window. She would give up 
her race and her religion. But what was 
her race to her? What had her religion 
ever done for her: what was it except one 
set of time-worn maxims which she would 
exchange for another? A man was better 
than a religion. 

She faced the problem squarely. She 
put Kanello out of her mind, together 
with her other fancies. He was no more 
real than the wood-sprites with whom she 
communed in the night when the wind 
soughed or whispered in the branches of 
the cypress trees. He had only been one 
romance more in a world full of sadly ro- 
mantic things. In this hour of hard, ma- 
terialistic reasoning she made up for alk 
her impractical thoughts of the past. She 
would have a beautiful home, and luxury, 
and the love of Bakoup-Bey, whom she 
liked. Suppose it were only for a time. 
What then? It was still worth while. 
Life itself was only for a time. 

Marianthy went into the church as one 
goes through the door that happens to be 
open; she prostrated herself, in matania, 
till forehead touched floor, and the words 
of prayer came from her lips as they had 
since childhood. ‘Then she rose and stood 
upright. The large church was sparsely 
filled. The priests and the singers were 
slowly chanting the evening prayer. In- 
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cense dimmed the air. It was semi-dark, 
what light there was coming mostly from 
the silver lamps in front of the icons and 
the candles around the altar. Marianthy 
looked over to the right side of the church, 
where the men stood, as usual emptier 
than the left; and there, one of the few, 
stood Anastasio Kanello. He was gazing 
raptly up, and did not see Marianthy. 
She looked at him, for the last time as a 
free Greek girl, she thought—and then it 
was that the miracle happened. Whether 
it was the spirit of the religion she had 
never felt before, or the spirit of her race 
and lineage, the proud Komninos, whom 
for a hundred years the Sultans had 
found it cheaper to honor than to fight, 
or the sight of Anastasio’s face—and a 
face has moved men and women much— 
who can say? The soft sensuousness of 
the scene, with the subtile influence of the 
perfume of the incense and the dim lights 
piercing the dusk, entered her veins. An 
exaltation came upon her. She, too, lifted 
her face with rapture: “God of mine!” 
she whispered, standing after the Greek 
manner of praying; “God of mine,” she 
repeated, softly and sweetly, “forgive 
me for these years I have lived far from 
you and your love. I have found you, 
now.” 

The monotonous chanting seemed full 
of music; the clouded incense, the breath 
of heaven. Peace fell upon her. The 
world was beautiful, after all. The yellow 
gleam from the west, coming through the 
window-panes, was a celestial light indeed. 
All her materialistic thoughts dropped 
from her as if they had never been. She 
did not even trouble to renounce them, so 
foreign and impossible did they seem now. 

She walked from the church, still in the 
same spirit of exaltation. She came to 
the old house she had quitted a short time 
before in such a different state of mind; 
she went in and was not even surprised to 
find the mother of her dreams awaiting 
her. Had not a miracle happened in the 
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church, and was not this a direct result? 
She did not reason out that the miracle 
had happened too recently to have 
brought her mother to her from a foreign 
land, but then miracles are best not rea- 
soned out. 

And they did not need reason, these 
two—nor hardly words. Their arms were 
around each other and they were mingling 
their tears of happiness and sorrow, and 
speaking in pretty broken phrases that 
said so little and meant so much. “Poor 
child!” the mother sobbed. “Poor Stefano 
would never let me pay anything. Per- 
haps it was my fault. He punished me in 
not letting me see you. Now we shall 
never be separated; and”—das ewig 
Weibliche—“you shall have pretty 
clothes; and we shall be so happy. . . . I 
kept hoping he would get tired of you 
and let me have you. I don’t wonder he 
never did.” 

Marianthy blushed at the compliment 
she could not overlook. ‘You are coming 
now to live here?” she asked, timidly. 

The mother laughed. “In this old 
house! No; you will come with me, to 
Paris. We will go to-morrow, and never 
see this horrid village again.” (Why did 
a sudden chill come into Marianthy’s little 
heart at this cheerful prophecy?) 
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And this thing happened in due course 
of time, though not on the morrow, as 
Madame Komnino had said, and they did 
live happily ever after. Lest, however, 
some may think—even good Americans 
who go there when they die—that going 
to Paris is an inadequate ending to a ro- 
mance, I will add that Marianthy really 
married the young Greek whose eyes used 
to appeal to her in the streets of Scutari, 
and whose rapt expression in the church 
may have had something to do with the 
miracle that was wrought in Marianthy’s 
heart. 
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It all came about in due and proper 
form, and hence to Western readers it 
may not seem very romantic. But Ro- 
mance is in the heart, not in the circum- 
stance. Is a hideous, big nose romantic? 
Yet think of Cyrano before you answer 
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rashly. So the human heart can flutter 
as softly in the maiden’s breast when the 
young man approaches her after having 
cautiously inquired the amount of her 
dower, as when he swoops down with never 
a thought of the comfort-breeding penny. 


BLAINE AND THE PRESIDENCY 


HOW THE MYSTERY OF HIS FAMOUS FLORENCE LETTER WAS 
FIRST EXPLAINED, AND SIX OTHER STORIES 
OF JOURNALISM 


By Julius Chambers 


absence! The night service from Lon- 

don was exceptionally bad in October, 
1889, and eleven o’clock had struck before 
I reached my hotel in the Rue de la Paix. 
A friend was awaiting me and had ordered 
breakfast. He had “the newspaper in- 
stinct” largely developed and had put me 
on the track of many a “good story” 
aforetime. 

He was on his way back to New York 
after a tour of Italy. A suggestion that 
he brought from Milan supplied the first 
rational solution of the mysterious and 
unexpected retirement of James G. Blaine 
from the presidential candidacy in the 
previous year. The former speaker of the 
House of Representatives was one of the 
most conspicuous figures in American 
political life, and all information about 
him was of the highest general interest. 

“I was ill last week at the Hotel Ca- 
vour, in Milan,” my American friend be- 
gan, almost as soon as we were seated. “I 
summoned a doctor who ‘fixed me up’ all 
right; but during the conversation that 
developed between us, this physician told 
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me Senator Blaine had been a patient of 
his when in Milan last year. For more 
than two weeks, Dr. Fornoni assured me, 
Mr. Blaine was in a. highly distressing 
mental and physical condition. Not only 
was he irrational, I was assured, but the 
distinguished American had repeatedly 
tried to write letters refusing the presi- 
dency of the United States. Of course, 
this Milanese physician felt little interest 
in Mr. Blaine’s candidacy for the ‘presi- 
dency ; but he knew it to be a great post 
of honor and was doubtless anxious to 
pose as ‘Physician in Ordinary’ to the 
future chief executive. Therefore, he ex- 
erted himself to prevent the distinguished 
invalid from sending such a letter.” 

‘But the letter was sent!” I interrupt- 
ed; “‘and by that act, Mr. Blaine threw 
away the presidency to Benjamin Harri- 
son !”? 

“True, and that is the curious part of 
the story,” retorted my companion. 
‘*When Mr. Blaine went to Florence, some 
time later, an American physician there 
permitted him to write what will go down 
in history as ‘the Florence letter.’ Dr. 
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Fornoni holds that a great injustice was 
done Senator Blaine.” 

‘This is a state secret of the first mag- 
nitude!” I exclaimed. “I shall leave for 
Milan to-night.” 

‘Wait a few days, you are on your va- 
cation,” suggested the traveler. 

‘‘Not an hour; the train can not go too 
soon to please me.” 

We walked to the Hotel Splendide, 
where I bought a ticket and a wagon-lit 
for the eight o’clock train. It did mean 
the snuffing-out of vacation leisure, and I 
hadn’t taken a day’s rest in five months! 

The gladly-made sacrifice is only an 
instance of a journalist’s enthusiastic love 
of work. 

Daylight found me at Basle,—that 
clapham junction of the continent,—at 
Lucerne for luncheon, and in the St. 
Gothard Pass and its tunnel late in the 
afternoon. The train rolled into the Mi- 
lan station after nightfall. 

Driving direct to the Hotel Cavour, I 
went to bed and summoned Dr. Fornoni, 
26 Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. During 
the half-dozen professional visits that I 
insisted upon, all the sad circumstances of 
Mr. Blaine’s terrible illness, which never 
had been whispered in the United States, 
were learned. 

The senator had suffered a chill in the 
St. Gothard tunnel ; a stroke of paralysis 
had followed at the Cavour. After his 
partial recovery, the invalid had passed 
most of his time trying to write letters. 
He would practice writing his name, for 
hours at a time. Repeated attempts were 
made to smuggle out a communication to 
B. F. Jones, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; but they were al- 
ways frustrated by Dr. Fornoni and the 
ever-vigilant Mrs. Blaine. 

These were all the facts to be learned 
at Milan. The trail of the statesman led 
to Venice, across the battle-field of Sol- 
ferino and past one of the most beautiful 
lakes of Italy. A gondolier carried me to 
the Hotel Danielli, where Dr. Fornoni had 
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sent his patient in search of the warm 
breezes from the Adriatic. 

After two days’ inquiry, I set out for 
the station, from the Bridge of Sighs. 
Mr. Blaine had not suffered a relapse 
there, but felt so much encouraged that 
he insisted on going to the beautiful city 
on the Arno,—the town that is older than 
Rome. 

Thither led the chase. The Po was in 
flood, but was crossed on a new iron 
bridge that mocked a mile’s width of 
muddy, foaming waters. Bologna at 
dusk and Florence at midnight! 

Dr. Baldwin, the American physician, 
occupied one of the prettiest modern villas 
of the old City of the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines. When I called, at noon, he was ab- 
sent but momentarily expected. Hardly 
had I walked to the window of his salon 
before I saw the alert, athletic man of 
forty coming up the pebbly path toward 
the house. I was glad to have seen him 
before he saw me, for in the half-minute 
that intervened before he entered the 
apartment, I decided to change all my 
plans for an interview. 

A busy, nervous man never can be rea- 
soned into giving information; he must 
be taken by storm, or the special corre- 
spondent will fail. 

“I am Dr. Baldwin,” said the Amer- 
ican, entering the room at a bound and 
tossing a soft black hat upon a couch. 

‘“‘Are you the man, the physician, who 
took it upon himself to advise Mr. Blaine 
to renounce the presidency and blast the 
hopes of thousands of Americans like my- 
self who have given half of our lives to 
his service?”? It was necessary to keep 
talking, to create the proper “atmos- 
phere.” 

“T am,” was the calm, confident re- 
joinder. 

“Then, sir, I say to you that I have 
traveled here from New York to hear you 
give an explanation that will be satisfac- 
tory to the millions of American people 
who wanted to and would have seated Mr. 
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Blaine in the White House. I hope you 
have a reasonable justification for such a 
national disappointment,—even though 
your judgment may have been at fault.” 
That last phrase touched the right chord. 

“I did right, sir,” was the firm reply, 
as Dr. Baldwin strode toward a large sofa 
at a window that gave upon a fountain. 
“Come and sit down, and I will guarantee 
to convince you, so you may tell the peo- 
ple in New York the absolute truth,—not 
half the truth, but all!” 

For more than an hour I listened 
spellbound, to the recital of the days and 
nights of melancholia, despair and utter 
self-effacement suffered in Florence by a 
man I had intimately known since De- 
cember, 1874, when, as speaker of the 
House, he made his first great upward 
step. 

The doctor told me the name of a hotel 
at which these sad incidents had occurred ; 
but I had been told it, at Venice, by 
the Danielli interpreter. It was the Hotel 
de Londres and Washington, overlooking 
the coffee-colored Arno. 

“A presidential nomination would have 
been Mr. Blaine’s death-warrant,” was 
the final summing up of Dr. Baldwin. 

I drove back to the hotel, because I had 
taken the precaution to put up where the 
Blaine family stopped, and after consid- 
erable discourse with Signor Gobo, the 
manager, and by the aid of influences 
more potent than speech, I was taken to 
the parlor in which the senator had passed 
the most miserable month of his life. 
There stood the table at which Mr. Blaine 
was wont to sit for days, writing, writing, 
always writing—or trying to write! 

That was the table upon which Mr. 
Blaine dictated a letter refusing to be 
“King of the United States,” my guide 
gravely informed me. 

It was a small, round, cheap affair and 
answered to Dr. Baldwin’s description, in 
the fact that it had a red leather top. I 
offered twenty lire for the article (more 
than twice its cost), but the manager, with 
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the avarice of his kind, shook his head and 
asked forty. 

With a pang of regret that I had 
learned facts I would rather never have 
known, but that belonged to American 
political history, I spent the night in 
writing my long letter. 

A whole day in the Ufizzi and Pitti gal- 
leries did not suffice to drive the thrilling, 
rushing, impetuous defense of Dr. Bald- 
win from my mind. 

The physician certainly thought he was 
right; but Mr. Blaine lived to be secretary 
of state,—to accept an office quite as 
laborious as that of chief executive,—an 
honor given to him grudgingly that he 
might have bestowed himself. 


DMIRAL CERVERA and 820 men, 

rescued from his destroyed fleet at 
Santiago de Cuba, were due to arrive at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and the New York 
World hurried me there, as a special 
correspondent, to describe the landing. 
It was not a task for a novice, because a 
Herald correspondent was known to be 
aboard the St. Louis, qualified by all the 
opportunities of the voyage, to describe 
the conduct of the distinguished prisoner 
and his staff. 

Arriving at Portsmouth the day before 
the transformed American liner was 
sighted, I made application to the Rear- 
Admiral in command of the Navy Yard, 
at Kittery, Maine, who would become 
senior officer the moment the transport 
dropped anchor, for the necessary permit 
to board the St. Louis. It was peremp- 
torily refused, despite the good offices of 
Colonel James Forney, of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

In New Hampshire’s only port all in- 
coming vessels are boarded by an official, 
known as a “harbor-master.” He lives at 
Newcastle, at the southeastern entrance 
to the harbor. The World correspondent 
drove five miles to that village, installed 
himself at its only hotel and secured the 
codperation of its proprietor, in order 
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that an acquaintance might be formed 
with the harbor-master. 

The official was invited to the hotel 
and joined the correspondent in the café. 

Before midnight, by means of stories 
and good cheer, the stranger had thor- 
oughly ingratiated himself with the re- 
tired ship-captain who held the important 
post of harbor-master. By one o’clock, 
he had secured an appointment as deputy 
harbor-master, entitling him to go in 
the boat with his chief. 

The remaining hours of the night were 
passed by the special correspondent at a 
window of his room, overlooking the sea, 
watching for the lights of the St. Louis. 

The big transport steamed into port 
the following afternoon; the deputy 
harbor-master was the second man to 
board her, following his chief up the 
gangway with all the assumption of au- 
thority he was able to affect. He explored 
every corner of the ship, as he was au- 
thorized to do; visited the deck stateroom 
of the captive Spanish admiral and ob- 
tained, by inquiry among the younger 
officers of the St. Louis, a complete ac- 
count of the voyage. 

The supposed official then approached 
Cervera, but having been informed that 
Captain Goodrich, the commander of the 
transport, had issued an order that no- 
body should speak to the unfortunate of- 
ficer unless first addressed, an interview 
was not attempted. He stood very near 
the Spaniard, however, hoping that the 
Spaniard might speak to him. — 

That was what happened! 

The admiral was gazing at a windmill 
on the hills behind Kittery, the arms of 
which were revolving like those on the 
little red mills of his native LaMancha, 
when he impulsively addressed the newly- 
appointed local official. 

‘What coast is that?” he asked, point- 
ing. 
““Maine!”’ was the reply. 

The old admiral started, as if he had 
been struck. 
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He had heard the word ‘‘Maine” be- 
fore! It had been borne to him with the 
victorious cheers at Santiago. 

“TI don’t comprehend?” he said, slowly. 

‘The men go ashore in Maine, but you 
will be taken to Annapolis,” was the ex- 
planation. 

“Ah!” sighed the captive hero; “Aora, 
itiendo!” (Now, I understand !) 


ANAGING editors of the old school 

were given to fighting under cover, 
and sometimes adopted desperate meth- 
ods. A case that came under my own ob- 
servation will suffice. 

“TI want you to go to Harrisburg,” said 
the editor to a young reporter who had 
distinguished himself by a hazardous suc- 
cess. “Secure a charter for some kind 
of a corporation that will have to buy 
votes to get through. In my opinion, you 
will find it cheaper to buy a majority of 
the committee than to wait until the bill 
gets into the legislature. We want to 
show that this thing can be done. Of 
course, you take a chance of going to 
jail; but you have ‘torn out’ an insane 
asylum and lived among river thieves; 
and if you succeed, the chief will send you 
to Europe for a couple of years.” 

“Oakes Ames confessed to bribing Con- 
gressmen, and he didn’t go to jail,” re- 
plied the reporter. “‘I’ll take that risk. Is 
there anybody you especially wish to have 
some of this money?” continued the re- 
porter, divining a motive. He remembered 
that attacks of the most violent character 
had been recently made upon the editor of 
that newspaper by certain members of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

‘“‘That’s not so important, but of course 
you might take a memorandum of these 
three names,””—which were mentioned,— 
“and if they need a little money, let them 
have it. Here’s an order on the cashier 
for $5,000; you will need more, no doubt. 
If so, wire me to my house and it will be 
sent to you by express.” 

The reporter established headquarters 
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at the Lochiel House two days later. He 
wanted to get a charter for an opposition 
gas company in Reading. He had new 
methods of making illuminating gas that 
greatly cheapened its production, and he 
ultimately hoped, he said, to give the peo- 
ple of several Pennsylvania cities the eco- 
nomic benefits of their use. 

A lobbyman was employed. Several 
copies of the bill, which had been pre- 
pared by one of the best corporation law- 
yers of New York, were in readiness. It 
was introduced into senate and assembly 
before the end of a week, and the re- 
porter began to feel “‘the pressure of a 
vigorous opposition.” Entertainment was 
always to be had at his apartments, and 
the members of the committees to which 
the bill had been referred began to be fre- 
quent visitors. 

Prompt mention was made of the day 
on which the bill would have considera- 
tion. A delegation was expected from 
Reading to oppose the measure; but a 
trusty coadjutor was sent to that city, and 
the offer of free railroad tickets, expenses 
and $10 each “‘for loss of time,”—the en- 
tire outlay being less than $500,—secured 
a highly representative collection of ‘the 
best citizens” who favored the new com- 
pany as against the old. Incidentally, 
every member was promised free gas for 
five years “‘when the rival corporation be- 
gan business.” 

This was a perfectly frank and truth- 
ful proposition and appealed to the cupid- 
ity of the “best people” exactly as the 
prospect of “graft” warmed the enthu- 
siasm of the legislators. The session of 
the committee was highly humorous to the 
reporter. 

Several of the members had already 
made delicate inquiries regarding “the 
extent of the interest the organizers of 
the Consumers’ Gas Company felt in the 
passage of the act.” The lobbyman and 
the reporter had several confidential talks 
as to the form in which the money should 
be paid. The $5,000 deposit in the prin- 
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cipal bank of the capital had been in- 
creased to $7,000, as the bank book at- 
tested to the lobbyman’s eyes. That slip- 
pery gentleman was assured that pay- 
ments would be made in cash. 

The committee that the reporter want- 
ed to bag was to hold an executive ses- 
sion that night, at which *he fate of the 
charter was to be settled. The newspaper 
man purposely vanished until after the 
banks had closed. He returned to the 
Lochiel to find several members of the 
committee awaiting him. His regrets 
were intense. Inviting one legislator at a 
time into a private room adjoining his 
own, the agent of the mythical corpora- 
tion explained matters in the most plausi- 
ble fashion and offered a check for $500 
to each individual, coupled with a prom- 
ise of $1,000 additional, in the event of 
the passage of the bill. One man who pos- 
itively refused the check and _ insisted 
upon cash, was placated by an increase of 
the amount to $750. Of course, the legis- 
lators were told that the checks were 
merely given as tangible evidences of good 
faith for the moment and would be ex- 
changed for money on the following 
morning, in banking hours. 

Six checks were thus distributed; one 
wise old member from the oil region de- 
clining to take anything but ‘“‘green- 
backs,”—as he described government 
bills. 

“The agent of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company” had pressing business in New 
York, “‘to attend a meeting of directors” 
next morning, and did not go near the 
bank. Before his return, three days later, 
every one of those checks had been 
cashed. A few games of poker and the 
love of money, which is said to be “‘the 
root of all evil,” stifled the caution of 
those practical politicians. 

Opposition of the most stubborn char- 
acter developed in the lower house, despite 
the favorable report made by the commit- 
tee. The agent of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company expressed great regret that 
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Reading was not to enjoy the blessings of 
cheap gas, withdrew his account, with the 
indorsed checks, and returned to New 
York. 

The outcome of that escapade was an 
episode of the most curious character im- 
aginable, and reflects, in the highest de- 
gree, the nobility of character of a news- 
paper proprietor. He had not been con- 
sulted and would not “stand for” the 
method of “getting square.” That is 
“another story,” and does not belong 
here. 


S the Washington Centenary celebra- 

tion of 1889 approached, the manag- 
ing editor of the New York World spent 
many anxious hours mapping out novel 
methods of treatment. He finally hit 
upon an idea and wired W. L. Crounse, of 
the Washington bureau, to hire a four- 
horse stage-coach and a special artist 
and equip it for the journey from Mt. 
Vernon to Elizabethport. 

Orders were to travel hour by hour, 
day by day, exactly as President-elect 
Washington had done,—stopping for 
meals and lodging where the general had 
halted, thereby reproducing, as nearly as 
possible, every incident of the triumphal 
progress, one hundred years agone. The 
“*Lives of the First President,” by Sparks 
and Irving, furnished the itinerary. 

On the morning of April 15 the party 
set out from the front porch of the Wash- 
ington homestead, at Mt. Vernon, and a 
series of admirable articles developed. 

By this entirely legitimate means, con- 
temporary interest was imparted to a 
theme that would have been intolerably 
dull, treated in a conventional manner. 
Although very few readers would have 
glanced at an historical account of the 
presidential journey, several hundred 
thousand people followed the progress of 
the World’s Washington coach, hour by 
hour, until it reached the old town on 
the Kill Van Kull, at the sublime moment 
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of the naval salute of welcome to the pres- 
ident-elect of one hundred years before. 

The writer of this article, in like man- 
ner, gave reality to the Lexington cele- 
bration, by sending a young sporting re- 
porter, Mr. “Jack” Kirby, of Kentucky, 
to make Paul Revere’s ride. Seeing a 
lighted lantern on the steeple of old South 
Church, as Paul Revere had seen one, the 
modern newspaper representative “rode 
out into the night and awakened all crea- 
tion”—by a graphic description of the 
trip. 

The ride of D’Artagnan, from White- 
hall to Windsor and back, described in 
“The Three Guardsmen,”—being quite 
as real to every reader of books as any 
actual event in history,—might be effect- 
ively treated in the same manner by one 
of the progressive London newspapers of 
to-day. 

The idea is offered to Messrs. Harms- 
worth, Pearson or “T. P.” O’Connor, 
without price. 


DISTINGUISHED London jour- 
nalist, Edmund Yates, was in this 
country lecturing, and it occurred to the 
managing editor of the Herald to send 
him to Washington to write a description 
of the pomp and ceremonies attending the 
inauguration of a president of the United 
States. I was at the capital for the occa- 
sion, as an assistant to the regular staff, 
and was working at my copy in the of- 
fice. 

Mr. Yates strolled in leisurely, about 
eleven o’clock; and after seeing that he 
had desk, pens and paper, I asked: 

“Is there anything else you'd like, Mr. 
Yates?” 

“Humph! Yes; I’d like a glass of 
brandy, and—a few facts!” 

His was a very ordinary “story”; but 
whether due to the absence of one or the 
other articles asked for, I never have been 
able to decide. 
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T is impossible to overestimate the value 

of a great international prize-fight as 
a circulation maker. The interest is well- 
nigh universal. If I ever had any doubt 
regarding the desirability of publishing 
accounts of such contests, it was removed 
after an acquaintance with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Canon Kingsley. They were 
enthusiasts in “the noble art of self-de- 
fense.” The diminutive stature of the 
former had prevented him from partici- 
pating in athletic games, but his interest 
was unflagging. His library walls were 
lung with portraits of prize-fighters and 
famous race-horses. 

The successful production of the daily 
newspaper depends largely upon codpera- 
tion between all its departments, and this 
unity of purpose must be maintained by 
the managing editor. Various methods 
are employed to evoke enthusiasm in the 
breasts of special correspondents, far 
away from office influences and often 
working under utterly disheartening con- 
ditions. I speak from much personal ex- 
perience ‘fon the road” when I acknowl- 
edge the tremendous influence for success 
that an encouraging word from the home 
office has upon a special correspondent at 
a moment of critical doubt. 

I have known such a message to save a 
“story,” when every apparent resource 
had been exhausted and, the situation ap- 
peared hopeless. 

The Sullivan-Kilrain fight near New 
Orleans, in 1889, was a news event of the 
first magnitude. The New York World 
sent an able correspondent and an expert 
telegraph operator. The latter was armed 
with authority to construct a special line 
to the ringside, and to employ guards to 
protect it. Mr. Dickinson did his part of 
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the work effectively, and an hour before 
the contest began, sent word that a tem- 
porary office existed within a few yards 
of the roped-in bit of turf. He was 
thanked, in the name of the owner of the 
newspaper. Then the following despatch 
was sent to Mr. Cooke, the correspondent 
upon whose work success depended. The 
managing editor wired him this: 

“Cooke, World Correspondent, at ring- 
side, near New Orleans, La.: Every 
editor, compositor and pressman is at his 
post here; success depends upon you. Be- 
gin, the moment men enter the ring. Send 
one million words, if you can. God and 
the devil be with you. Julius Chambers.” 

The correspondent rose to his oppor- 
tunity and his message of 10,000 words 
had no equal in the metropolis. He could 


. feel, every moment, the close touch of his 


fellow workers in New York, striving, as 
earnestly as he, for his complete success. 


FTER he had graduated from Yale 

University and a theological semi- 
nary, Stagg, Yale’s famous baseball 
pitcher, entered the ministry. His first 
sermon was delivered somewhere in Con- 
necticut. Langdon Smith, the cleverest 
baseball reporter of his day, was sent to 
describe it as “Stagg vs. Sin—as seen 
from the Pitcher’s Box.” All the tech- 
nique of the game was so admirably intro- 
duced that the report was absolutely in- 
offensive to the most religiously sensitive 
mind. 

The report did not, of course, purport 
to be a transcript of Mr. Stagg’s address ; 
it followed the preacher’s argument and 
exhortations in the third person and con- 
cluded with a verdict in favor of “the 
man in the box.” 


THE NEW MYSTICISM 
By Claude Bragdon 


E people of America, obsessed by 
materialism, forgetful of the 
past, heedless of the to-morrow, 

if we would not perish unhonored on the 
rubbish-heap of our civilization, must 
needs produce men—seers, philosophers, 
poets, artists,—who shall reaffirm in no 
uncertain terms, the sovereignty of the 
spirit, for it is the spiritual element in 
nations, as in individuals, which makes 
for greatness, for immortality. Such 
men Egypt possessed in her priests, Judea 
in her prophets, Greece, Rome and Renais- 
sance Italy in their artists. They stood;— 
in different ways, some ethical, some #s- 
thetic,—for those things in human life 
which are fine, rare, and enduring ; and be- 
cause time winnows, and mankind con- 
serves that which is best, oblivion has not 
overtaken the memory of those nations 
which have produced such men. “The 
really great rewards, the splendid and 
lasting prizes have never yet been ac- 
corded to any land or by any race to mere 
wealth,” and wealth is the only thing we 
appear to strive for. 

The dense materiality of our social me- 
dium, the crudeness, the brutality, the 
luxury of modern life are not necessarily 
adverse factors in the development of a 
spiritual consciousness; they are perhaps 
favorable to it. Of all paradoxes this is 
the most sublime: that good comes from 
evil, purity from corruption. 


‘¢*All’s lend-and-borrow ; 
Good, see, wants evil, 
Joy demands sorrow, 


Angel weds devil.” 


The favorite food of epicures springs 
from the dung-hill, and the unspeakable 
saturnalia of Imperial Rome had issue in 


Christians and martyrs. In human af- 
fairs, as in physics, action is equal to re- 
action, but in opposite directions. 

Already may be noted presages of 
change: the soul of the world begins to 
stir in the chalice of pure hearts. Having 
no language, no symbolism, no images 
adequate for its self-expression it must 
needs reveal itself in strange and some- 
times grotesque forms: in Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, Dowie- 
ism, and in the re-animated rituals of the 
churches. The beginnings of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire were marked by 
similar phenomena. Bagehot says, “The 
times of the first church were times of 
excitement: great ideas falling on a min- 
gled world were distorted by an untrained 
intellect, even in the moment in which they 
were received by a yearning heart.” 
Then, also, strange faiths were prevalent, 
—Millennarianism, Gnosticism, Ebionit- 
ism. The “isms” of our day disturb the 
current of modern life no more, perhaps, 
than submerged springs disturb the sur- 
face of a river, but they purify and re- 
new it, just as from hidden springs the 
river is replenished. 

The wind of the spirit “bloweth where 
it listeth,”” in new and always unpredica- 
ble ways, but wherever and whenever it 
comes it stirs the harp of the world to mel- 
ody; that is, it transforms inanimate, 
common, familiar things into symbols 
eloquent of it. Interior truth seeks to be- 
come exterior beauty, to find expression, 
that is, in art, and in an art which is 
natural and organic in contradistinction 
to the arranged and artificial productions 
of the purely rational consciousness. An- 
other indication, therefore, of the imma- 
nence of inner change is to be found in 
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our newly awakened craving for beauty, 
which takes the form of an xsthetic ac- 
tivity, crude, it is true, but widespread, 
popular, and vital. As yet this is scarcely 
more than the dawning consciousness of 
the ugliness of our self-created environ- 
ment coupled with a desire to render it 
less ugly; but the recognition of a need 
must come before the fulfillment of it, and 
no careful student of present-day tenden- 
cies can doubt that we stand on the thresh- 
old of a period of artistic endeavor which 
shall concern itself with the whole of life, 
and not merely statues and pictures. 
Taine says, “The transient and precious 
flower (art) is only seen to bloom at the 
confluence of two epochs, betwixt heroic 
and epicurean habits, at the moment when 
man, terminating some long and painful 
war, or foundation, or discovery begins 
to take repose and look about him.” Ours 
is a period of great and assured material 
prosperity succeeding one of effort and 
stress: we have conquered, we have pros- 
pered, and now those into whose hands 
money has come are minded to spend it 
on precious and costly playthings. Al- 
ready our millionaires are depleting 
Europe of such of its art treasures as are 
obtainable and portable, and they are 
building palaces wherein to display their 
acquisitions. 

Art of some sort we are bound to have, 
but whether it be aristocratic or demo- 
cratic will depend on what forces now at 
work finally preponderate. If those which 
seem to be dominant just now subject us 
our art will be aristocratic: the creation 
of slaves and sycophants for masters,— 
formal, joyless, pedantic. If, on the other 
hand, the slumbering soul awakes and 
comes near the surface of life, art will be 
democratic: the creation of a people truly 
free,—animate, joyous, germinative. At 
the present moment it is impossible to 
predict which turn we will take; all our 
essays are tentative, ambiguous, contra- 
dictory, like the tuning of an orchestra 
before the performance of a symphony. 
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The times are critical—“big with 
fate”—however little they may appear so 
to the skeptically minded, who, since they 
never look for portents never perceive 
them. Ethical and altruistic ideas again 
sway men’s souls and prompt them to 
strange renunciations. The germinative 
and dynamic power of ideas of this class 
is never apprehended by secular and 
worldly persons. Conceive how astounded 
Pontius Pilate would have been could he 
have known that his Roman Empire would 
crumble, while the utterances of a prisoner 
he had condemned to crucifixion would so 
prevail and endure that time would come 
to be reckoned from his advent. This is, 
of course, an extreme example, but the 
ideas for which Christ stood are again 
operative in human society, and they are 
as little remarked. There are numbers of 
men and women living to-day in the 
sanctuary of whose hearts the “new life” 
burns like a vestal fire, but they are afraid 
or ashamed to declare it. The vice of 
democracy is cowardice: a man no sooner 
overcomes the fear of a king than he 
falls a victim to the fear of his neighbor. 
The cowardice of the sane and temperate 
minority made possible the excesses of the 
Terror, and the first great modern ex- 
periment in democracy ended in the 
shambles. Now it is not the fear of death, 
but the fear of ridicule which constrains 
the best men to silence when Truth is 
brought bound and bleeding to the pub- 
lic guillotine. They pass by on the other 
side, “clamping the nose and blinking the 
eye,” they fly no flag, they flash no sig- 
nal, each one believes himself to be alone 
and singular, and so they miss one another 
in the dark, these “lantern bearers,” not 
realizing that they are many, that they 
are powerful, that they are indeed the 
Cognoscenti, the knowers, the understand- 
ers, and that if they would only let the 
new currents of thought and feeling flow 
through and out of them they might be- 
come the prophets of a religion which 
would include and transcend the farthest. 
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reach of science: the practitioners of an 
art which would express this religion in 
concrete symbols of new beauty. 

They are afraid, and not without rea- 
son, for even in this tolerant age the man 
who has the courage of his convictions 
and would “honor every truth with use” 
makes for himself no bed of roses. The 
truths seeking to enter phenomenal life 
are not of the acclaimed and popular 
order,—-new truths never are,—for they 
are calculated to undermine some of the 
most cherished institutions which man has 
built up for himself to hide him from the 
face of God. It is not easy to live asceti- 
cally in an epicurean and self-indulgent 
society. In a competitive industrial civili- 
zation, such as ours, any one who refuses 
to acquire more money than his needs de- 
mand is looked upon as a shirker by “the 
man on the street.” In an Imperialistic 
administration, embroiled in ignoble wars, 
he who regards war as licensed murder is 
no better than a coward and a traitor in 
the eyes of the militant majority. These 
are perhaps small things, but they are 
hard to bear, for man is a gregarious, 
sympathy-loving creature, enamored of 
approbation, sensitive to ridicule above 
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all things,—willing, perhaps to become 
a martyr, but hating to be called a crank. 
Yet the martyrs, the men who sacrifice 
themselves for humanity, always seem 
cranks to the majority of their contempo- 
raries. 

The physical evils incident to our cha- 
otic, blundering half-civilization are in- 
deed many and grievous, but they are 
not so fruitful a source of unhappiness 
as that spiritual poverty which afflicts us, 
and from which the rich are as little 
exempt as the poor. Indeed, spiritual 
poverty is the prime cause of physical 
evil, and any attempt to remedy the one 
without regard to the other is like trying 
to cure a disease by the suppression of its _ 
symptoms. The Cognoscenti, who “know 
the master word and clue,” are the true 
physicians, the true saviors of the race, 
but they still hesitate to declare them- 
selves, though they detect the quackery 


‘which masquerades as knowledge. Will 


they continue so to hesitate until another 
experiment in human, brotherhood, begun 
in wisdom and hopefulness shall have be- 
come a synonym for that inequality, ag- 
gression, and injustice from which the 
Fathersof the Republic thought tosaveus? 


REWARDS 
By S. E. Kiser 


| BEING small and weak, am prone to fret 
Because my efforts bring me little gain; 
I count my slender winnings with regret, 
And deem them poor returns for all the pain 
And all the steadfast care that they have cost— 
I eat my crust and sigh o’er labor lost. 


The patient toiler Nature, eons past, 
Smoothed with her glacial trowel yonder spot, 
And after all these busy years, at last, 
‘ Beholds the prize her laboring has brought: 
She toils a thousand ages for a flower 
That blooms and dies within the selfsame hour. 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 


HE next morning Warburton was 
shown into a neat six-by-eight, just 
off the carriage-room. There was a 
cot, running water and a wash-stand, and 
a boot-blacking apparatus. For the rest, 
there were a few portraits of fast horses, 
_ fighters, and toe-dancers (the adjective 
qualifying all three!) which the senator’s 
sporting groom had collected and tacked 
to the walls. For appearance’s sake, Mr. 
James had purchased a cheap trunk. 
Everything inside was new, too. His sil- 
ver military brushes, his silver shaving set, 
and so forth and so forth, were in charge 
of a safe-deposit storage company, along- 
side some one’s family jewels. The only 
incriminating things he retained were his 
signet-ring and his Swiss timepiece. 

“Have you had your breakfast, sir?” 
asked William, the stable-boy. 

“Yes, my lad. Now, as Miss Annesley 
has forgotten it, perhaps you will tell me 
of just what my duties here will consist.” 

“You harness, ride and drive, sir, and 
take care of the metals. I clean the leath- 
ers and carriages, exercise the horses and 
keep their hides shiny. If anything is 
purchased, sir, we shall have to depend 
upon your judgment. Are you given to 
cussing, sir?” 

“Cussing?” repeated Warburton. 

“Yes, sir. Miss Annesley won’t stand 
for it around the stables. The man before 
you, sir, could cuss most beautifully ; and 
I think that’s why he was fired.” 

Warburton smoothed his twitching 
mouth. “Don’t you worry, William; it’s 
against my religion to use profane lan- 
guage.” 


XI 


William winked, there was an answer- 
ing wink, and the two became friends from 
that moment on. 

“Tl bet you didn’t say a thing to Pi- 
rate yesterday, when he bolted over the 
wall with you.” 

“Well, I believe I did address a few re- 
marks to. Pirate which would not sound 
well on dress-parade; but so long as it 
wasn’t within hearing distance, William, 
I suppose it doesn’t matter.” 

“No, sir; I suppose not.” 

“Now, what kind of a master is the 
colonel?” asked Warburton, strapping 
on his English leggings. 

“Well, it’s hard to say just now. You 
see, I’ve been with the family ever since I 
was six. The colonel used to be the best 
fellow I ever knew. Always looking out 
for your comfort, never an undeserved 
harsh word, and always a smile when you 
pleased him. But he’s changed in the last 
two years.” 

“How?” 

‘““He doesn’t take any interest in the 
things he used to. He goes about as if 
he had something on his mind; kind of 
absent-minded, you know; and forgets to- 
morrow what he says to-day. He always 
puts on a good face, though, when Miss 
Betty is around.” 

“Ah. What night do I have off?” of 
a mind that a question like this would 
sound eminently professional in William’s 
ears. 

“Sundays, possibly; it all depends on 
Miss Annesley, sir. In Virginia nearly 
every night was ours. Here it’s differ- 
ent.” William hurriedly pulled on his 
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rubber boots and gloves, grabbed up the 
carriage sponges, and vanished. 

Warburton sat down on the edge of his 
cot and laughed silently. All this was 
very amusing. Had any man, since the 
beginning of time, found himself in a 
like position? He doubted it. And he 
was to be a butler besides! It would be 
something to remember in his old age. 
Yet, once or twice the pines of his con- 
science pricked him. He wasn’t treating 
Nancy just right. He didn’t want her to 
cry over his gracelessness; he didn’t want 
her to think that he was heartless. But 
what could he do? He stood too deeply 
committed. 

He was puzzled about one thing, how- 
ever, and, twist it as he would, he could 
not solve it with any degree of satisfac- 
tion. Why, after what had happened, 
did she hire him? If she could pass 
over that episode at the carriage-door 
and forget it, he couldn’t. He knew that 
each time he saw her the memory of that 
embrace and brotherly salute would rise 
before his eyes and rob him of some of 
his assurance,—an attribute which was 
rather well developed in Mr. Robert, 
though he was loath to admit it. If 
his actions were a mystery to her, hers 
were none the less so to him. He made 
up his mind to move guardedly in what- 
ever he did, to practise control over his 
mobile features so as to avert any shock 
or thoughtless sign of interest. He knew 
that sooner or later the day would come 
when he would be found out; but this 
made him not the less eager to court that 
day. 

He shaved himself, and was wiping his 
face on the towel when Celeste appeared 
in the doorway. She eyed him, her head 
inclined roguishly to one side, the exact 
attitude of a bird that has suddenly met 
@ curious and disturbing specimen of in- 
sect life. 

“M’sieu Zhames, Mees Annesley rides 
thees morning. You will prepairrre your- 
self according,” and she rattled on in her 
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absurd native tongue (every other native 
tongue is absurd to us, you know!)— 


‘“ “He is charming and handsome, 
. With his uniform and saber; 
And his fine black eyes 
Look love as he rides by!’ ”— 


while the chef in the kitchen glared furi- 
ously at his omelette soufflé, and vowed 
terrible things to M’sieu Zhames if he 
looked at Celeste more than twice a day. 

‘Good morning,” said M’sieu Zhames, 
hanging up his towel. His face glowed 
as the result of the vigorous rubbing it 
had received. 

“Bon jour!” admiringly. 

“Don’t give me any of your bong joors, 
Miss,” stolidly. ‘There’s only one lan- 
guage for me, and that’s English.” 

“Merci! You Anglaise are so conceit’! 
How you like me to teach you French, eh, 
M’sieu Zhames?” 

‘““Not for me,” shaking his head. She 
was very pretty, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances . . . He did not finish 
the thought, but I will for him. Under 
ordinary circumstances, M’sieu Zhames 
would have kissed her. 

“No teach you French? Non? Ex- 
traorrrdinaire!” She tripped away, 
laughing, while the chef tugged at his 
royale and M’sieu Zhames whistled. 

“Hang the witch!” the new groom 
murmured. ‘Her mistress must be very : 
generous, or very positive of her own. 
charms, to keep a sprite like this maid . 
about her. I wonder if I'll run into Karl-. 
off?” Karloff! The name chilled him, 
somehow. What was Karloff to her? 
Had he known that she was to be in Wash- 
ington for the winter? What irony, if 
fate should make him the groom and 
Karloff the bridegroom! If Karloff loved 
her, he could press his suit frankly and 
openly. And, as matters stood, what 
chance on earth had he, Warburton? 
“Chuck was right; I’ve made a mistake, 
and I am beginning to regret it the very 
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first morning.” He snapped his fingers 
and proceeded to the right wing, where 
the horses were. 

At nine o’clock he led Jane and Dick 
out to the hére and waited. He 
had not long to loiter, for she came out 
at once, drawing on her gauntlets and 
taking in long breaths of the morning air. 
She nodded briefly, but pleasantly, and 
came down the steps. Her riding-habit 
was of the conventional black, and her 
small, shapely boots were of patent- 
leather. She wore no hat on her glorious 
head, which showed her good sense and 
her scorn for freckles and sunburn. But 
nature had given her one of those rare 
complexions upon which the sun and the 
wind have but trifling effect. 

‘We shall ride north, James; the roads 
are better and freer. Jane has a horror 
of cars.” | 

“Yes, Miss Annesley,” deferentially. 
“You will have to teach me the lay of the 
land hereabouts, as I am rather green.” 

“Pll see to it that you are made per- 
fectly familiar with the roads. You do 
not know Washington very well, then?” 

“Wo, Miss. Shall I give youa... 
er... boot up?” He blushed. He had 
almost said “leg up.” 

She assented, and raised her boot, un- 
der which he placed his palm, and sprang 
into the saddle. He mounted in his turn 
and waited. 

‘When we ride alone, James, I shall 
not object to your riding at my side; but 
when I have guests, always remember to 
keep five yards to the rear.” 

“Yes, Miss.” If he could have got 
rid of the idea of Karloff and the possi- 
bilities which his name suggested, all this 
would have appealed to him as exceeding- 


ly funny. 
“Forward, then!” and she touched 
Jane’s flank with her crop. 


The weather was perfect for riding: 
no sun, a keen breeze from the northwest, 
and a dust-settled road. Warburton con- 
fessed to me afterward that this first ride 
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with her was one of the most splendid he 
had ever ridden. Both animals were per- 
fect saddle-horses, such as are to be found 
only i in the South. They started up the 
road at a brisk trot, and later broke into 
a canter which lasted fully a mile. How 
beautiful she was, when at length they 
slowed down into a walk! Her cheeks 
were flaming, her eys dancing and full of 
luster, her hair was tumbled about and 
tendrils fluttered down her cheeks. She 
was Diana: only he hoped that she was 
not inclined to celibacy. 

What a mistake he had made! He 
could never get over this gulf which he 
himself had thrust between them. This 
was no guise in which to meet a woman of 
her high breeding. Under his breath he 
cursed the impulse that had urged him to 
decline to attend the ball at the British 
Embassy. There he would have met her 
as his own true self, a soldier, a polished 
gentleman of the world, of learning and 
breeding. Nancy would have brought 
them together, calls would have been ex- 
changed, and he would have defied Karl- 
off. Then he chid himself for the feel- 
ing he had against the Russian. Karloff 
had a right to love this girl, a right which 
far eclipsed his own. Karloff was Karl- 
off ; a handsome fellow, wealthy, agree- 
able; while James was not James, neither 
was he wealthy nor at present agreeable. 
A man can not sigh very well on horse- 
back, and the long breath which left War- 
burton’s lips made a jerking, hissing 
sound. 

‘Have you ever ridden with women be- 
fore, James?” 

‘Several times with my major’s daugh- 

” thoughtlessly. 

“Your major’s daughter? Who was 
your regimental colonel?” 

James bit hi- lips, and under his breath 
disregarded William’s warning about 
“cussing.” ‘Permit me, Miss Annesley, 
to decline to answer.” 

“Did you ride as an attendant?” 

“Yes; I was a trooper.” 
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“You speak very good English for a 
stableman.” 

“T have not always been a stableman.” 

“T dare say. I should give a good deal 
to know what you have been. Come, 
James, tell me what the trouble was. I 
have influence; I might help you.” 

“TI am past help;” which was true 
enough, only the real significance of his 
words passed over her head. “I thank 
you for your kindness.” 

If she was piqued, she made no sign. 
“James, were you once a gentleman, in 
the sense of being well-born?” 

“Miss Annesley, you would not believe 
me if I told you who I am and what I 
have been.” 

“Are you a deserter?” looking him 
squarely in the eye. She saw the color as 
it crept under his tan. 

“I have my honorable discharge,” 
briefly. 

‘*T shall ask you to let me see it. Have 
you ever committed a dishonorable act? 
I have a right to know.” 

“JT have committed one dishonorable 
act, Miss Annesley. I shall always re- 
gret it.” 

She gave him a penetrating glance. 
“Very well; keep your secret.” 

And there was no more questioning that 
ride; there was not even casual talk, such 
as a mistress might make to her servant. 
There was only the clock-clock of hoofs 
and the chink of bit-metal. Warburton 
did not know whether he was glad or 
sorry. _ 

She dismounted without her groom’s 
assistance, which somewhat disappointed 
that worthy gentleman. If she was an- 
gry, to his eye there was no visible evi- 
dence of it. As he took the bridles in 
hand, she addressed him; though in doing 
so, she did not look at him, but gave her 
attention to her gauntlets, which she 
pulled slowly from her aching fingers. 

“This afternoon I shall put you in the 
care of Pierre, the cook. I am giving a 
small dinner on Monday evening, and I 
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shall have to call on you to serve the 
pat Later I shall seek a butler, but 
or the present you will have to act in 
that capacity.” 

He wasn’t sure; it might have been a 
flash of sunlight from behind a cloud. If 
it was a smile, he would have given much 
to know what had caused it. 

He tramped off to the stables. A but- 
ler! Well, so be it. He could only rea- 
sonably object when she called upon him 
to act in the capacity of a chambermaid. 
He wondered why he had no desire to 
laugh? 


XII 


Pierre was fierce and fat and forty, 
but he could cook the most wonderful 
roasts and ragouts that Warburton ever 
tasted; and he could take a handful of 
vegetables and an insignificant bone and 
make a soup that would have appeased the 
jaded palate of a Lucullus. Warburton 
presented himself at the kitchen door. 

“Ah!” said Pierre, striking a dramatic 
pose, a ladle in one hand and a pan in 
the other. “So you are zee new groom? 
Good! We make a butler out of you? 
Bah! Do you know zee difference between 
a.broth and a soup? Eh?” 

The new groom gravely admitted that 
he did. 

“Hear to me!” and Pierre struck his 
chest with the ladle. ‘I teach you how 
to sairve; I, Pierre Flageot, will teach a 
hostler to be a butler! Bah!” 

“That is what I am sent here for.” 

“Hear to me! If zay haf oysters, zay 
are placed on zee table before zee guests 
enter. V’la? Then zee soup. You sairve 
one deesh at a time. You do not carry all 
zee deeshes at once. And you take zee 
deesh, so/” illustrating. “Then you wait 
till zay push aside zee soup deesh. Then 
you carry zem away. V’la?” 

Warburton signified that he under- 
stood. 

“I carve zee meats,” went on the amia- 
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ble Pierre. “You haf nozzing to do wiz 
zee meats. You rest zee deesh on zee flat 
uf zee hand, so! Always sairve to zee 
left uv zee guest. Vatch zat zay do not 
move vhile you sairve. You spill zee soup, 
and I keel you! To spill zee soup ees a 
crime. Now, take hold uf thees soup 
deesh.” 

Warburton took it clumsily by the rim. 
Pierre snatched it away with a volley of 
French oaths. William said that there 
was to be no “cussing,” but Pierre seemed 
to be an immune and not included in this 
order. 

“Idiot! Imbecile! Non, non! Thees 
way. You would put zee thumb in zee 
soup. Zare! you haf catch zat. Come to 
zee dining-hall. I show you. I explain.” 

The new groom was compelled to put 
forth all his energies to keep his. face 
straight. If he laughed, he was lost. If 
only his old mates could see him now! The 
fop of Troop A playing at butler! Cer- 
tainly he would have to write Chuck about 
it! (Which he most certainly never did.) 
Still, the ordeal in the dining-room was a 
severe one. Nothing he attempted was 
done satisfactorily; Pierre, having in 
mind Celeste’s frivolity and this man’s 
good looks, made the task doubly hard. 
He hissed “idiot!” and “imbecile!” and 
“jackass!” as many times as there were 
knives and forks and spoons at a course 
dinner. It was when they came to the 
wines that Pierre became mollified. He 
was forced to acknowledge that the new 
groom needed no instructions as to the 

| varying temperatures of clarets and bur- 

gundies. Warburton longed to get out 
into the open and yell. It was very funny. 
He managed, however, on third rehearsal, 
to acquit himself with some credit. They 
returned to the kitchen again, where they 
found Celeste nibbling crackers and 
cheese. She smiled. 

“Ha!” The vowel was given a pro- 
longed roll. “So, Mademoiselle, you haf 
to come and look on, eh?” 

“Is there any objection, Monsieur?” 
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retorted Celeste in her native tongue, 
making handsome eyes at Warburton, who 
was greatly amused. ; 

“Ha! if he was hideous, would you be 
putting on those ribbons I gave you to 
wear on Sundays?” snarled Pierre. 

Warburton followed their French with- 
out any difficulty. It was the French of 
the Parisian, with which he was fairly 
conversant. But his face remained im- 
passive and his brows only mildly curious. 

“TI shall throw them away, Monsieur 
Flageot, if you dare to talk to me like 
that. He is handsome, and you are jeal- 
ous, and I am glad. You behaved horri- 
bly to that coarse Nanon last Sunday. 
Because she scrubs the steps of the French 
Embassy you consider her above me, me!” 

“You are crazy!” roared Pierre. “You 
introduced me to her so that you might 
make eyes at that abominable valet of the 
secretary !” 

Celeste flounced . (whatever means of 
locomotion that is) abruptly from the 
kitchen. Pierre turned savagely to his 
protegé. 

“Go! And eef you look at her, idiot, 


‘I haf revenge myself. Oh, I am calm! 


Bah! Go to zee stables, cattle!” 
he rattled his pans at a great rate. 
Warburton was glad enough to escape. 
“T have brought discord into the land, 
it would seem.” 

But his trials were not over. The worst 
ordeal was yet to come. At five orders 
were given to harness the coach horses to 
the coupé and have them at the steps 
promptly at eight-thirty. Miss Annesley 
had signified her intention of making 
call in the city. Warburton had not the 
slightest suspicion of the destination. He 
didn’t care where it was. It would be 
dark and he would pass unrecognized. 
He gave the order no more thought. 
Promptly at eight-thirty he drove up to 
the steps. A moment later she issued 
forth, accompanied by a gentleman in 
evening dress. It was too dark for War- 
burton to distinguish his features. 


And 


“WITH FEAR AND LOVE AND LONGING IN HIS EYES” 


ee 
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“T am very sorry, Count, to leave you; 
but you understand perfectly. It is an 
_ old school friend of mine whom I haven’t 
seen in a long time; one of the. best ‘girl 
friends I have ever known. I promised to 
dine with her to-night, but I broke that 
promise and agreed to spend the even- 
ing.” F ¥ : 2 
“Do not disturb yourself on my ac- 
count,” replied the man in broken Eng- 
lish, which was rather pleasant to the 
ear. ‘Your excellent father and I can 
pass the evening very we 

Karloff! Warburton’s. an sank into 
his collar and his hands trembled. This 
man Karloff had very aes eyes, 
even in the dark. 

“But I shall miss the music which I 
promised myself. Ah, if you only knew 
how adorable you are ‘when you play the 
violin! I become lost, I forget the world 
and its sordidness. I forget everything 
but that mysterious voice which you alone 
know how to arouse from that little box 
of wood. You are a great artist, and if 
you were before the public, the world 
would go mad over you . . . as I 
have!” 

So she played the violin? thought the 
unhappy man on the box of the coupé. 

“Count, you know that that is taboo; 
you must not talk to me like that,” with 
@ nervous glance at the groom. 

“The groom embarrasses you?” The 
count laughed. “Well, it is only a 
groom, an animal which does not under- 
stand these things.” 

“Besides, I do not play nearly so well 
as you would have me believe.” 

“Whatever you undertake, Mademoi- 
selle, becomes at once an art,” gallantly. 
“Good night!” and the count saluted her 
hand as he helped her into the coupé. 

How M’sieu Zhames would have liked 
to jump down and pommel Monsieur le 
Comte! Several wicked thoughts surged 
through our jehu’s brain, but to execute 
any one of them in her presence was im- 
possible. 
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“Good night, Count. I shall see you © 
at dinner on Monday.” 
She would, eh? And her new butler 


‘would be on duty that same evening? 


Without a doubt. M’sieu Zhames vowed 
under his breath that if he got a good 


-chance he would make the count look 


ridiculous. Not even a king can retain 

his dignity while a stream of hot soup is 

trickling down his spinal column. War- 

burton smiled. He was mentally acting 

like a school-boy disappointed in love. 

His own keen sense of the humorous came - 
to his rescue. 

“James, to the city, amber: — Scott 
Circle, and hurry.” The door closed. 

Scott Circle? Warburton’s spine wrin- 
kled. Heaven help him, he-was driving 
Miss Annesley to his own brother’s house! 
What the devil was getting into fate, any- 
how? ‘He swore softly all the way to the 
Connecticut Avenue extension. He made- 
three mistakes before he struck Sixteenth 
Street. Reaching Scott Circle finally, he 
had no difficulty in recognizing the house. 
He drew up at the stepping-stone, 
alighted and opened the door. 

‘“T shall be gone perhaps an hour and 
a half, James. You may drive around, 
but return sharply at ten-thirty.” Betty 
ran up the steps and rang the bell. 

Our jehu did not wait to see the door 
open, but drove away, lickety-clip. I do 
not know what a mile in lickety-clip is 
generally made in, but I am rather certain 
that the civil law demands twenty-five 
dollars for the same. The gods were 
with him this time, and no one called him 
to a halt. When he had gone as far 
away from Scott Circle as he dared go, 
his eye was attracted by a genial cigar- 
sign. He hailed a boy to hold the horses, 
and went inside. He bought a dozen 
cigars and lit one. He didn’t even take 
the trouble to see if he could get the cigars 
for nothing, there being a penny-in-the- 
slot machine in one corner of the shop. I 
am sure that if he had noticed it, it would 
have enticed him, for the spirit of chance 
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was well-grounded in him, as it is in all 
Army men. But he hurried out, threw 
the boy a dime, and drove away. For an 
hour and twenty minutes he drove and 
smoked and pondered. So she played the 
violin? played it wonderfully, as the 
count had declared? He was passionate- 
ly fond of music. In London, in Paris, 
in Berlin, in Vienna, he had been an un- 
tiring, unfailing patron of the opera. 
Some night he resolved to listen at the 
window, providing the window was open. 
Yes, a hundred times Chuck was right. 
Any other girl, and this jest might have 
passed capitally; but he wanted the re- 
spect of this particular woman, and he 
had carelessly closed the doors to this 
regard. She might tolerate him; that 
would be all. She would look upon him 
as a hobbledehoy. 

He approached the curb again in front 
of the house, and gazed wistfully at the 
light windows. Here was another great 
opportunity gone. How he longed to 
dash into the house, confess, and have 
done with it! 

“TI wish Chuck was in there. I wish he 
would come out and kick me good and 
hearty.” 

(Chuck would have been delighted to 
perform the trifling service; and he would 
not have gone about it with any timidity, 
either. ) 

“Hang the horses! I’m going to take 
a peek in at the side window,” and he slid 
cautiously from the box. He stole around 
the side and stopped at one of the win- 
dows. The curtain was not wholly low- 
ered, and he could see into the drawing- 
room. There they were, all of them; and 
Miss Annesley was holding the baby, 
which Mrs. Jack had awakened and 
brought down-stairs. He could see by 
the diffident manner in which Jack was 
curling the ends of his mustache that they 
were comparing the baby with him. “The 
conceited ass!” muttered the self-ap- 
pointed outcast ; “it doesn’t look any more 
like him than it does like me!” Here Miss 
Annesley kissed the baby, and Warburton 
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hoped that they hadn’t washed its face 
since he performed the same act. 

Mrs. Jack disappeared with the hope 
of the family, and Nancy got out a bun- 
dle of photographs. M’sieu Zhames 
would have given almost anything he pos- 
sessed to know what these photographs 
represented. Crane his neck as he would, 
he could see nothing. All he could do 
was to watch. Sometimes they laughed, 
sometimes they became grave; sometimes 
they explained, and their guest grew very 
attentive. Once she even leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘It was about this time that our 
jehu chanced to look at the clock on the 
mantel, and immediately concluded to va- 
cate the premises. It was half after ten. 
He returned to his box forthwith. (I 
was going to use the word “alacrity,” but 
I find that it means “cheerful readiness.” ) 
After what seemed to him an interminable 
wait, the front door opened and a flood of 
light blinded him. He heard Nancy’s 
voice. 

“T’m so sorry, Betty, that I can’t dine 
with you on Monday. We are going to 
Arlington. So sorry.” 

“I’m not!” murmured the wretch on 
the box. “I’m devilish glad! Imagine 
one passing soup to his sister! By George, 
it was a narrow one! It would have been 
all over then.” 

“Well, there will be plenty of times 
this winter,” said Betty. ‘I shall see you 
all at the Country Club Sunday after- 
noon. Good night, every one. No, no; 
there’s no need of any of you coming to 
the carriage.” 

But Brother Jack did walk to the door 
with her; however, he gave not the slight- 
est attention to the groom, for which he 
was grateful. 

“You must all come and spend the 
evening with me soon,” said Betty, enter- 
ing the carriage. 

“That we shall,” said Brother Jack, 
closing the door for her. ‘Good night.” 

‘Home, James,” said the voice within 
the carriage. 

I do not know whether or not he slept 
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soundly that night on his stable cot. He 
never would confess. But it is my private 
opinion that he didn’t sleep at all, but 
spent a good part of the night out of 
doors, smoking very black, strong cigars. 

Celeste, however, could have told you 
that her mistress, as she retired, was in a 
most amiable frame of mind. Once she 
laughed. 


XIll 


Four days passed. I might have used 
the word “sped,” only that verb could not 
be truthfully applied. Never before in 
the history of time (so our jehu thought) 
did four days cast their shadows more 
slowly across the dial of the hours. From 
noon till night there was a madding noth- 
ing to do but polish bits and buckles and 
stirrups and ornamental silver. He would 
have been totally miserable but for the 
morning rides. These were worth while; 
for he was riding Pirate, and there was 
always that expectation of the unexpect- 
ed. But Pirate behaved himself puzzling- 
ly well. Fortunately for the jehu, these 
rides were always into the north country. 
' He was continually possessed with the 
fear lest she would make him drive 
through the shopping district. If he met 
Nancy, it would be, in the parlance of 
the day, all off. Nancy would have recog- 
nized him in a beard like a Cossack’s; and 
here he was with the boy’s face, the face 
she never would for, 

He was desperately in love. I do not 
know what desperately in love is, my own 
love’s course running smoothly enough; 
but I can testify that it was making Mr. 
Robert thin and appetiteless. Every 
morning the impulse came to him to tell 
her all; but every morning his courage 
oozed like Bob Acres’s, and his lips be- 
came dumb. I dare say that if she had 
questioned him he would have told her all ; 
but for some reason she had ceased to in- 
quire into his past. Possibly her young 
mind was occupied with pleasanter things. 
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He became an accomplished butler, and 
served so well in rehearsals that Pierre 
could only grumble. One afternoon she 
superintended the comedy. She found a 
thousand faults with him, so many in 
fact, that Pierre did not understand what 
it meant, and became possessed with the 
vague idea that she was hitting him over 
the groom’s shoulder. He did not like it; 
and later, when they were alone, Warbur- 
ton was distinctly impressed with Pierre’s 
displeasure. 

“You can not please her, and you 
can not please me. Bah! Zat ees vat 
comes uf teaching a groom table manners 
instead uf stable manners. And you vill 
smell uf horse! I do not understand Mees 
‘Annesley ; no!” 

And there were other humiliations, 
petty ones. She chid him on having the 
stirrup too long or too short; the curb 
chain was rusting; this piece of orna- 
mental silver did not shine like that one; 
Jane’s fetlocks were too long; Pirate’s 
hoofs weren’t thoroughly oiled. With 
dogged patience he tried to remedy all 
these faults. It was only when they had 
had a romping run down the road that 
this spirit fell away from her, and she 
talked pleasantly. 

Twice he ran into Karloff; but that 
shrewd student of human nature did not 
consider my hero worth studying; a grave 
mistake on his part, as he was presently to 
learn. He was a handsome man, and the 
only thing he noticed about the groom 
was his handsome face. He considered it 
a crime for a servant to be endowed with 
personal attractions. A servant in the 
eyes of a Russian noble excites less in- 
terest than a breedless dog. Mr. Robert 
made no complaint ; he was very well satis- 
fied to have the count ignore him entirely. 
Once he met the count in the Turkish 
room, where, in the capacity of butler, he 
served liqueur and cigars. There was a 
certain grim humor in lighting his rival’s 
cigar for him. This service was a test 
of his ability to pass through a room with- 
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out knocking over taborets and chairs. 
Another time they met, when Betty and 
the two of them took a long ride. Karloff. 
did notice how well the groom rode his 
mettlesome mount, being himself a soldier 
and a daring horseman. Warburton had 
some trouble. Pirate did not take to the 
idea of breathing Jane and Dick’s dust; 
he wanted to lead these second-raters. Mr. 
James’s arms ached that afternon from 
the effort he had put forth to restrain 
Pirate and keep him in his proper place, 
five yards to the rear. 

Nothing happened Sunday; the day 
went by uneventfully. He escaped the 
ordeal of driving her to the Chevy Chase 
Club, William being up that afternoon. 

Then Monday came, and with it Betty’s 
curious determination to ride Pirate. 

“You wish to ride Pirate, Miss?” ex- 
claimed James, his horror of the idea 
openly manifest. 

‘Saddle him for me,” peremptorily. “I 
desire to ride him. I find Jane isn’t ex- 
citing enough.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Annesley,” he said, 
“but I had rather you would not make the 
attempt.” 

“You had rather I would not make the 
attempt?” slowly repeating the words, 
making a knife of each one of them, 
tipped with the poison of her contempt. 
“I do not believe I quite understand you.” 

He bravely met the angry flash of her 
eyes. There were times when the color of 
these eyes did not resemble sapphires; 
rather disks of gun-metal, caused by a 
sudden dilation of the pupils. 

“Yes, Miss, I had rather you would 
not.” 

“James, you forget yourself. Saddle 
Pirate, and take Jane back to the stables. 
Besides, Jane has a bit of a cold.” She 
slapped her boot with her riding-crop and 
indolently studied the scurrying clouds 
overhead ; for the day was windy. 

Soberly Warburton obeyed. He was 
hurt and angry, and he knew not what 
besides. Heavens! if anything should 
happen to her. His hopes rose a bit. Pi- 
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rate had shown no temper so far that 
morning. He docilely permitted his mas- 
ter to put on the side-saddle. But as he 
came out into the air again, he threw for- 
ward his ears, stretched out his long black 
neck, took in a great breath, and whin- 
nied a horse challenge to the elements. 
William had already saddled Dick, who 
looked askance at his black rival’s small 
compact heels. 

“T am afraid of him,” said Warburton, 
as he returned. “He will run away with 
you. I did not wholly subjugate him the 
other day. He pulls till my arms ache.” 

Miss Annesley shrugged and patted 
Pirate on the nose and offered him a lump 
of sugar. The thirst of freedom and a 
wild run down the wind lurked in Pirate’s 
far-off gazing eyes, and he ignored the 
sign of conciliation which his mistress 
made him. 

“T am not afraid of him. Besides, Dick 
can outrun and outjump him.” 

This did not reassure Warburton, nor 
did he know what this comparison meant, 
being an ordinary mortal. 

“With all respect to you, Miss Annes- 
ley, I am sorry that you are determined 
to ride him. He is most emphatically not 
a, lady’s horse, and you have never ridden 
him. Your skirts will irritate him, and if 
he sees your crop, he’ll bolt.” 

She did not reply, but merely signified 
her desire to mount. No sooner was she 
up, however, than she secretly regretted 
her caprice; but not for a hundred worlds 
would she have permitted this groom to 
know. But Pirate, with that rare instinct 
of the horse, Pirate knew that his mistress 
was not sure of him. He showed the 
whites of his eyes and began pawing the 
gravel. The girl glanced covertly at her 
groom and found no color in his cheeks. 
Two small muscular lumps appeared at 
the corners of her jaws. She would ride 
Pirate, and nothing should stop her; 
nothing, nothing. Womanlike, knowing 
herself to be in the wrong, she was 
furious. 

And Pirate surprised them both. Dur- 
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ing the first mile he behaved himself in 
the most gentlemanly fashion; and if he 
shied once or twice, waltzed a little, it was 
only because he was full of life and spirit. 
They trotted, they cantered, ran and 
walked. Warburton, hitherto, holding 
himself in readiness for whatever might 
happen, relaxed the tension of his mus- 
cles, and his shoulders sank relievedly. 

As for the most beautiful person in all 
the great world, I am afraid that she was 
beginning to feel self-important. Now 
that her confidence was fully restored, she 
never once spoke to, or looked at, her 

m. Occasionally from the corner of 
her eye she could see the white patch on 
Dick’s nose. 

“James,” she said, maliciously and 
suddenly, “go back five yards. I wish to 
ride alone.” 

Warburton, his face burning, fell back. 
And thus she made her first mistake. The 
second and final mistake came immediately 
after. She touched Pirate with her heel, 
and he broke from a trot into a lively gal- 
lop. Dick, without a touch of the boot, 
kept his distance to a foot. Pirate, no 
longer seeing Dick at his side, concluded 
that he had left his rival behind; and the 
suppressed mischief in his black head be- 
gan to find an outlet. Steadily he arched 
his neck ; steadily but surely he drew down 
on the reins. The girl felt the effort and 
tried to frustrate it. In backing her pull 
with her right hand, the end of her crop 
flashed down the side of Pirate’s head: 
the finishing touch. There was a wild 
leap, a blur of dust, and Mr. Pirate, well 
named after his freebooting sires, his 
head down where he wanted it, his feet 
rolling like a snare-drum, Mr. Pirate ran 
away, headed for heaven only knows 
where. 

For a brief moment Warburton lost 
his nerve. He was struck with horror. If 
she could not hold her seat, she would be 
killed or dreadfully hurt, and perhaps 
disfigured. It seemed rather strange, as 
he recalled it, that Dick, instead of him- 
self, should have taken the initiative. The 
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noble sorrel, formerly a cavalry horse, 
shot forward magnificently. Doubtless 
his horse-sense took in the situation, or 
else he did not like the thought of yonder 
proud, supercilious show-horse beating 
him in a running race. So, a very fast 
mile was put to the rear. 

The girl, appreciating her peril, did 
as all good horsewomen would have done: 
locked her knee on the horn and held on. 
The rush of wind tore the pins from her 
hair which, like a golden plume, stretched 
out behind her. (Have you ever read 
anything like this before? I dare say. 
But to Warburton and the girl, it never 
occurred that other persons had gone 
through like episodes. It was real, and 
actual, and single, and tragic to them.) 

The distance between the two horses 
began slowly to lessen, and Warburton 
understood, in a nebulous way, what the 
girl had meant when she said that Dick 
could outrun Pirate. If Pirate kept to 
the road, Dick would bring him down; 
but if Pirate took it into his head to vault 
a.fence! Warburton shuddered. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, the space 
lessened, till Dick’s nose was within three 
feet of Pirate’s flowing tail. Warburton 
fairly lifted Dick along with his knees. 
I only wish I could describe the race as my 
jehu told it to me. The description. held 
me by the throat. I could see the flash- 
ing by of trees and houses and fields; the 
scampering of piccaninnies across the 
road; the horses from the meadows dash- 
ing up to the fences and whinnying; the 
fine stone and dust which Pirate’s rattling 
heels threw into my jehu’s face and eyes; 
the old pain throbbing anew in his leg. 
And when he finally drew alongside the 
black brute and saw the white, set face of 
the girl he loved, I can imagine no greater 
moment but one in his life. There was no 
fear on her face, but there was appeal in 
her eyes as she half turned her head. He 
leaned across the intervening space and 
slid his arm around her waist. The two 
horses came together and twisted his leg 
cruelly. His jaws snapped. 
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“Let the stirrup go!” he cried. “Let 
go, quick!” She heard him.- “Your knee 
from the horn! I can’t keep them to- 
gether any longer. Now!” 

Brave and plucky and cool she was. 
She obeyed him instantly. There was a 
mighty heave, a terrible straining of the 
back and the knees, and Pirate was freed 
of his precious burden. The hardest part 
of it came now. Dick could not be made to 
slow down abruptly. He wanted to keep 
right on after his rival. So, between 
holding the girl with his right arm and 
pulling the horse with his left, Warbur- 
ton saw that he could keep up this terrible 
effort but a very short time. Her arms 
were convulsively wound around his neck, 
and this added to the strain. Not a word 
did she say; her eyes were closed, as if 
she expected any moment to be dashed to 
the earth. But Dick was only a mortal 
horse. The fierce run and the double bur- 
den began to tell, and shortly his head 
came up. Warburton stopped him. The 
girl slid to the ground, and in a moment 
he was at her side. And just in time. The 
reaction was too much for her. Dazedly 
she brushed the hair from her eyes, stared 
wildly at Warburton, and fainted. He 
did not catch her with that graceful pre- 
cision which on the stage is so familiar to 
us. No. He was lucky to snatch one of 
her arms, thus preventing her head from 
striking the road. He dragged her to the 
side of the highway and rested her head 
on his shaking knees. Things grew dark 
for a time. To tell the truth, he himself 
was very close to that feminine weakness 
which the old fellows, in their rough and 
ready plays, used to call “vapours”. But 
he forced his heart to steady itself. 

And what do you suppose the rascal 
did—with nobody but Dick to watch 
him? Why, he did what any healthy 
young man in love would have done: 
pressed his lips to the girl’s hair, his eyes 
filling and half a sob in his parched 
throat. He dolefully pictured himself 
a modern Antiochus, dying of love and 
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never confessing it. Then he kissed her 
hair again; only her hair, for somehow 
he felt that her lips and cheeks were as 
yet inviolable to his touch. I should have 
liked to see the picture they made: the 
panting horse a dozen rods away, looking 
at them inquiringly ;-the girl in her dust- 
covered habit, her hair spreading out like 
seaweed on .. wave, her white face, her 
figure showing its graceful lines; my 
jehu, his hair matted to his brow, the 
streaks of dust and perspiration on his 
face, the fear and love and longing in his 
dark eyes. I recollect a picture called 
“Love and Honor”, or something like - 
that. It never appealed to me. It lacked 
action. It simply represented a fellow 
urging a girl to elope with him. Both of 
them were immaculately dressed. But 
here, on this old highway leading into 
Maryland, was something real. A battle 
had been fought and won. 

Fainting is but transitory; and by and 
by she opened her eyes, stared vaguely 
into the face above her. I do not know 
what she saw there; whatever it was it 
caused her to struggle to her feet. There 
was color enough in her cheeks now; and 
there was a question, too, in her eyes. Of 
Warburton it asked, “What did you do 
when I lay there unconscious?” Tm 
afraid that there was color in his face, 
too. Her gaze immediately roved up the 
road. There was no Pirate, only a haze 
of dust. Doubtless he was still going it, 
delighted over the trouble he had man- 
aged to bring about. Warburton knelt at 
the girl’s side and brushed the dust from 
her skirt. She eyed him curiously. I 
shan’t say that she smiled; I don’t know, 
for I wasn’t there. 

Meanwhile she made several futile at- 
tempts to put up her hair, and as a final- 
ity she braided it and let it hang down her 
back. Suddenly and unaccountably she 
grew angry, angry at herself, at James, 
at the rascally horse that had brought her 
to this pass. Warburton saw something 
of this emotion in her eyes, and to avoid 
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the storm he walked over to Dick, picked 
up the reins, and led him back. 

“If you will mount Dick, Miss,” he 
said, “I will lead him home. It’s about 
five miles, I should say.” 

The futility and absurdity of her an- 
ger roused her sense of the ridiculous; 
and a smile, warm and merry, flashed over 
her stained face. It surprised her groom. 

“Thank you, James. Yéu were right. 
I ought not to have ridden Pirate. I am 
punished for my conceit. Five miles? It 
will be a long walk.” 

“I shan’t mind it in the least,” replied 
James, inordinately happy; and he 
helped her to the saddle and adjusted the 
left stirrup. : 

So the journey home began. Strangely 
enough, neither seemed to care particu- 
larly what had or might become of Pirate. 
He disappeared, mentally and physically. 
One thing dampened the journey for 
Warburton. His “game leg” ached cruel- 
ly, and after the second mile (which was 
gone without speech from either of them), 
he fell into a slight limp. From her seat 
above and behind him, she saw this limp. 

“You have hurt yourself?” she asked 
gently. 

“Not to-day, Miss,” briefly. 

“When he ran away with you?” 

“No. It’s an old trouble.” 

“While you were a soldier?” 

6c Yes.” 

66 How p”? 

He turned in surprise. All these ques- 
tions were rather unusual. Nevertheless 
he answered her, and truthfully. 

“I was shot in the leg by a drunken 
Indian.” 

“While on duty?” 

“Yes.” Unconsciously he was forget- 
ting to add “Miss”, which was the patent 
of his servility. And I do not think that 
just then she noticed this subtraction 
from the respect due her. 

It was eleven o’clock when they arrived 
at the gates. She dismounted alone. 
Warburton was visibly done up. 
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“Any orders for this afternoon, Miss?” 

“JT shall want the victoria at three. I 
have some shopping to do and a call to 
make. Send William after Pirate. I 
am very grateful for what you have 
done.” 

He made no reply, for he saw her 
father coming down the steps. 

“Betty,” said the colonel, pale and 
worried, “have you been riding Pirate? 
Where is he, and what in the world has 
happened?” noting the dust on her habit 
and her tangled hair. 

She explained: she told the story rather 
coolly, Warburton thought, but she left 
out no detail. 

“You have James to thank for my 
safety, father. He was very calm and 
clear-headed.” 

Calm and clear-headed! thought War- 
burton. 

The girl then entered the house, hum- 
ming. Most women would have got out 
the lavender salts and lain down the rest 
of the day, considering what she must go 
through that night, the routine of a fash- 
ionable dinner. 

“IT am grateful to you, James. My 
daughter is directly in your care when 
she rides, and I give you full authority. 
Never permit her to mount any horse but 
her own. She is all I have; and if any- 
thing should happen to her—!” 

“Yes, sir; I understand.” 

The colonel followed his daughter; and 
Warburton led Dick to the stables, gave 
his orders to William, and flung himself 
down on his cot. He was dead tired. And 
the hour he had dreaded was come! He 
was to drive her through the shopping 
district. Well, so be it. If any one ex- 
posed him, very good. This groom busi- 
ness was decidedly like work. And there 
was that confounded dinner-party, and 
he would have to limp around a table and 
carry soup plates! And as like as not he 
would run into the very last person he 
expected to see. 


Which he did. 


(To be continued ) 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


R. Herbert Putnam, Librarian for 

Congress, is a man with a reputa- 
tion for making the crooked ways 
straight. He took hold of his present work 
upon the death of John Russell Young, a 
seasoned journalist, who had found the 
Congressional Library too much for him, 
he having been put in charge after Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, librarian for a gen- 
eration, had been overwhelmed with the 
ever increasing literature of the time. 
Mr. Putnam was-a librarian of the new 


~~~-sort. He was a modern and of a mind 


to accommodate himself to the needs of 
his time. He had been graduated from 
Harvard, had taken a partial course in 
the Columbia Law School, been admitted 
to the bar in two states, practised for a 
time and then had taken up library 
work. He began his career as a librarian 
at the Minneapolis Atheneum, and was 
later appointed to the Minneapolis Public 
Library. From there he went to the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and later received the 
presidency from the elective votes of those 
alert young librarians who have formed 
themselves into the American Library 
Association. 

When he was, in 1899, appointed Li- 
brarian of Congress he found a tremen- 
dous task awaiting him. The modern 
methods of keeping a library had barely 
been heard of in that vast institution. The 
work of cataloguing was badly in ar- 
rears, and the system was clumsy and old- 
fashioned. The copyright department 
had been conducted in a slovenly manner, 
and here, also, the system was antiquated. 

Within a year Mr. Putnam had com- 
pletely revolutionized the whole library 
and brought order out of what had ap- 


peared to be hopeless chaos. He made a 
plan of work, and carried out his cam- 
paign according to it. It was so business- 
like that it appealed at once to the practi- 
cal men of Congress, and Mr. Putnam has 
had no trouble in securing appropriations 
for all the improvements desired by him. 

To mention only one of his methods, 
he has had printed in catalogue style the 
titles of all new books as they appear, no 
matter in what language. These slips are 
sold to librarians at about one-twentieth 
of what it would cost them to do the cata- 
loguing themselves. As soon as a library 
has ordered a batch of books, a copy of 
the list is sent to the Congressional Li- 
brary, which immediately picks out the 
catalogue slips containing those books, 
and sends them out. The saving in work 
to librarians by this is incalculable, to say 
nothing of the accuracy of the work. 

Mr. Putnam is in the very prime of 
life, having been born in 1861 in the city 
of New York. 


T will not surprise Americans to learn 
that Booker T. Washington’s autobi- 
ography, “Up From Slavery’” has been 
translated into French, and has received 
the honor of a subscription from the 
French Minister of Public Instruction. 
Europe might, perhaps, be even more 
alert than America to perceive the value 
and significance of this document. The 
story is concerning a matter of ever-vital 
conditions—the rise of the under man to 
a position of power and influence. There 
are, as has been truly observed, only a few 
stories in the world, and of these the two 
most fascinating are, perhaps, those of 
the wandering prince and of the emergent 


slave. Mr. Washington approaches his 
theme as few men in all history have had 
the opportunity of doing, and this, added 
to his simplicity and directness of style, 
his conviction and manliness, make his 
book one which will not be forgotten. 


HERE is a great deal of talk about 
the numerical strength of American 
writers. “Every one is writing,” it is the 
fashion to say. But really, considering the 
extent of our population, taking us from 
shore to shore, it is surprising that so few 
of us write. The other day I chanced to 
visit a large, prosperous and interesting 
city in the middle West. I asked, natu- 
rally enough: “What writers have you 
here?” The answer was that there was 
none. Upon reflection, however, it was 
recollected that one maiden lady had writ- 
ten a few stories for a juvenile periodical, 
and another maiden lady had all but lost 
the regard of her friends and her social 
position because she had been so reckless 
as to translate what may, for lack of 
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more specific indication, be termed the 
scarlet masterpiece of a certain decadent 
contemporary Latin author. 

The town contained six hundred thou- 
sand souls, and only two persons who had 
the slightest claim to authorship! That, 
it will be held by the scornful, speaks well 
for the town. Nor is it to be gainsaid 
that there are towns in plenty where the 
inhabitants exercise an equal self-control. 
Whether this is a virtue or an accident 
may be determined by the philosophers— 
or, mayhap, by the geographers. It may 
be that there is a literary belt. Or geolo- 
gists may find sporadic outcroppings of 
authorship. It is not to be denied that 
there are whole states in which no author 
is to be found. Montana was horrified at 
Mary McLane, when, really, it had cause 
to thank its lucky stars that the first 
gleam of creative art had lightened its 
heavy gloom of materialism and political 
autocracy. Nebraska has only William 
Lighton, whose steadily growing reputa- 
tion it is reluctant to admit. And there 
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are a number of other states which pos- 
sess but one or two writers of repute. So 
it appears that the world is not mad with 
literary ambition after all. Men think 
first of being merchants, professional men, 
miners, speculators and almost anything, 
indeed, rather than authors. They rec- 
ognize an insistent literary bent with dif- 
fidence, doubtful of the advisability of 
taking up with a career to which they 
will not be permitted to make reference 
without blushing. For while a man may 
say without need of apology: “I am a 
coal dealer,” or “I am an attorney,” he is 
not allowed to say: “I am a writer.” He 
would blush to be so bold, and his listen- 
ers would detest him for his temerity. A 
pirate might, perhaps, make reference to 
his calling and not offer extenuating 
facts. A writer, never. He must conceal 
his authorship as scrupulously as he 
would a good deed. Others may refer to 
his occupation, if they be bold, and the 
chances are that they will, if related to 
him, display some irritation, or at least, 
follow up the remark with an explanation 
that may be taken as a defense. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that ener- 
getic young men and women prefer other 
careers. It is understandable that there 
should be whole cities full of ambitious 
and capable men and women who never 
put pen to paper save in the way of writ- 
ing their letters or making their accounts. 


R. Samuel T. Pickard’s new literary 
guide, “Whittier Land,” has been 
written and published with a disintcrest- 
ed purpose. The profits are to be devoted 
to the care and preservation of the Whit- 
tier houses at Haverhill and Amesbury. 
These are to be kept open for pilgrims as 
may desire to visit the places hallowed by 
one of the most purposeful and pure- 
hearted of American poets. The time has 
passed when Americans need explain that 
they understand quite clearly the fact 
that they have been glorified by no poet 
of the first class. The critics have tabu- 
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lated our poets—Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, Whitman and Poe, Stoddard and 
Lowell, Bryant and Lanier. They have 
been set without the walls of that mystic 
city in which the immortals dwell. It re- 
mains now for the uncritical, who have 
found their words a daily food, to offer 
them hospitality. Let them open the 
door of memory and renew their old as- 
sociations. Let them recall the signifi- 
cance of each poet to his day, and, above 
all, the lofty passion of ‘‘Whittier’s white 
line.” 


HOUGH this is the day of complex 
music, it is notable that the simplest 
musician of all the masters, Mozart, is to 
be celebrated in a commemorative festival 
at Salzburg, the composer’s birthplace. 
Here, for several years, Mozart labored, 
setting forth with spontaneous joy those 
melodic compositions whose simplicity and 
charm are the despair of men much more 
learned musically than himself. The fes- 
tival is to last from August 12 to August 
16, and will see presented, among other 
things, the C minor mass; the G minor 
string quartette; and the E flat sym- 
phony. The Philharmonic Society of Vi- 
enna will participate, under the direction 
of Von Schuch, of Dresden. T'wo famous 
string quartettes will be pressed into serv- 
ice, and Mmes. Lilli Lehmann, Erika 
Wedekind, and Edith Walker, and 
Messrs. Burrian Mayr and Egenieff, Eu- 
gene Ysaye, Eugen d’Albert will lend 
their voice and their instruments to the 
occasion. 


ISS Florence Wilkinson, whose po- 

ems had been attracting more and 
more attention, has just had published 
a volume of Scriptural drama, under the 
title “Two Plays of Israel.” One of 
them is David of Bethlehem, the other 
Mary Magdalen. It is interesting to 
know that the former was written before 
any of the other David plays, and that 
likewise Mary Magdalen had been written 
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before Mrs. Fiske conferred distinction 
and popularity on Mr. William Winter’s 
translation from the German, of Paul 
Heyse’s ““Mary of Magdala.”’ David, in 
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fact, was accepted by Mr. Sothern, and 
would have been played by him had not 
Miss Wilkinson, being an amateur in the 
ways of the stage, grown impatient at a 
postponement due to his success in “If I 
Were King.” There was another play 
written with David as subject, and at Mr. 
Sothern’s suggestion, by Cale Young 
Rice. Oddly enough, McClure, Phillips 
& Company are the publishers of both ver- 
sions,-Miss Wilkinson’s in prose and Mr. 
Rice’s in verse. 

Miss Wilkinson is at present at Una- 
dilla Forks, N. Y., where, in this country, 
she likes best to spend her summers. As a 
poet should she takes increasing delight 
not more in unspoiled nature there than 
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in the quiet villagers, among whom she 
has many good friends. 

She has in preparation at present not 
only another volume of plays, but a novel 
on which she is putting the finishing 
touches. She is also the author of ‘Lady 
of Flagflowers” and ‘The Strength of 
the Hills’, so that she is not entering a 
new field, but returning to old pastures. 


INCE 1865 Marquet de Vasselot, the 
sculptor, has been an exhibitor in the 
Paris Salon, and during that time he has, 
independently of his chosen art, won a 
reputation for himself as a writer and a 
critic. His works on French portraiture 
and French sculpture rank high as criti- 
cal commentaries. He has passed away 
at a ripe age, leaving behind him a group 
of sculptural portraits and monuments. 
These include Balzac, Abraham Lincoln, 
Lamartine, Scribe, Henri Martin, J. J. 
Rousseau, the Comte de Chambord, Gam- 
betta, Rochefort, the Emperor Dom Pe- 
dro, Canovas del Castillo, and Patti. At 
the outset of life M. de Vasselot thought 
of entering diplomacy, and had unusual 
encouragement, but he relinquished his 
pretensions for a student’s life under Bon- 
nat and Jauffroy, and rose, rapidly, to a 
position of distinction. 


PROPOS of the Salon, twelve columns 
in the Paris Temps confess to keen 
disappointment. Mediocrities reign. The 
‘line’? is monopolized by men who have 
exhibited long and often, whose names 
carry a certain weight, and who have re- 
ally nothing to say that is not hackneyed. 
Here and there appears a charming thing, 
but it is usually trifling. Technique is 
run mad, and the fear of being thought 
literary has caused the artists to deny 
themselves the pleasure of painting inter- 
esting things. It is an exhibition for 
painters, and the general public finds it 
difficult to feign an interest. 
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HAT quality of disdain or ineffi- 

ciency is it that renders some of 
the best actors all but incoherent? Irv- 
ing was, from the first, a slovenly de- 
claimer, and Terry, who had almost 
faultless enunciation, deported herself 
with an insolent disregard for her audi- 
ence, and passed over her lines with ob- 
vious dislike for the necessity of uttering 
them. Maurice Barrymore became a 
creature of wild and sporadic utterance, 
and other actors of less grace and talent 
imitated him. And now Mrs. Fisk has 
become almost impossible to follow. She 
speaks with great rapidity, has permit- 
ted her throat to close till her words are 
metallic, and she is guilty of elisions, and 
curious inflections which make it appear 
at times as if she were speaking a for- 
eign language. 

This tendency is, in one of the most 
intellectual and subtle of American ac- 
tresses, nothing less than a great misfor- 
tune. For it is not likely that Mrs. Fisk 
will take the trouble to correct the fault. 
Like Terry, she appears to have reached 
the place where she regards her audience 
with indifference, perhaps even with im- 
patience. She relies upon herself to the 
utmost, and does not take the pains to 
carry her audience with her. 

This peculiarity assailed her most not- 
ably when she took the role of Becky 
Sharp. In her desire to have the scenes 
move with great vivacity, she emphasized 
her naturally quick tempo. It may be 
said that Becky exercised a profound 
and regrettable influence upon Mrs. 
Fisk’s career. That daring, insolent, 
clever little jade amused and interested 
Mrs. Fisk, and something of Becky has 
appeared here and there where it least 
ought to do so. There are traces of her 
even in Hedda Gabbler, who becomes in 
the hands of Mrs. Fisk, a woman of in- 
satiable inquisitiveness, of small mind, 
contemptible spirit and futile ambition. 
Hedda was, by all measurements, a bale- 
ful creature, but Miss Mary Shaw—to 
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speak of one conscientious interpreter of 
Ibsen—has shown her to be a stormy and 
murky spirit, ripe with revolt, and break- 
ing at last through the trammels of a 
life which hampered and tortured her, 
into the unknown—an unknown before 
which she disdained to falter. 

But be Mrs. Fisk’s interpretations 
what they may, they will lose their ef- 
fectiveness if she insists upon a high- 
pitched, petulant and voluble utterance 
in which the words trip over each other 
in reckless incoherence. 

It may be remarked at this point, that 
not for many years has there been such 
an exhibition of exquisite delivery as that 
which Mrs. Patrick Campbell gave in the 
curious and interesting plays which she 
had the valor to put on the stage. As 
Clara Sang she held the audience spell- 
bound during one act in which she did 
not move from her bed—an act in which 
the interest depended solely on her re- 
cital. Without effort or affectation, she 
told the story of a life of enforced qui- 
etude and inner stress, in tones so clear, 
so vibrant, so moving, that the story 
might have been a symphony played on 
an instrument of fine-drawn strings. 


STRONG brief might be written for 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell as our most dis- 
tinguished American woman of letters. 
She gives her attention wholly to large 
matters and she handles them in a large 
way. She possesses in marked degree the 
journalist’s detective sense, coupled with 
the painstaking methods of the trained 
historian. The truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth is what she seeks, 
—fearlessly and tirelessly. Her search- 
ing study of Lincoln’s early life disclosed 
new and invaluable material in an oft- 
gleaned field. Her story of the Standard 
Oil monopoly is already accepted as one 
of the most important contributions ever 
made to American commercial and social 
history. The accompanying portrait on- 
ly hints at the charm and distinction of 
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Miss Tarbell’s personality. Troops of 
friends admire a sweet ‘‘reasonableness”’ 
that makes her a delightful companion. 
Her presence and bearing mark her as 
belonging to the royal line of gentle- 
women. She is not an agitator,—not, in 
the usual sense, a woman with a mission. 
All wholesome and amiable things appeal 
to her. It is doubtful whether any other 
woman in New York is welcomed in so 
many or so varied social circles as she. 


HILIP Verrill Mighels, whose story, 
“Bruvver Jim’s Baby,” represents a 
new and genuine success in American fic- 
tion, was born in Carson City, Nevada, in 
1869. Young Mighels was educated for 
the legal profession, and went so far as to 
practice a short time. But the fatal step 
had already been taken—at the age of 
eighteen he had published in the Sacra- 
mento Bee a story for which he received 
no pay. He abandoned the law, went to 
San Francisco, and earned a limited liv- 
ing as a sketch artist and as a reporter. 
Finding this unsatisfactory, he went to 
New York, and edited three trade jour- 
nals for a year. Then “dead broke and 
friendless,” as he himself says, he started 
out to work for himself. The first indi- 
vidual work for which he was paid was a 
“Carrier’s Address,” in verse, for which a 
syndicate paid him seventy-five dollars. 
Then he wrote advertising verses and fi- 
nally struck into story writing, and, as 
the saying is ‘“‘found himself.” He has 
recently contributed a number of stories 
to Harper’s Magazine. 


T is noticeable that a growing courage 
shows itself in young men with the 
“literary habit.” Whereas, a few years 
ago, they clung to the salaried positions 
on newspapers and other periodicals, leav- 
ing their “creative work” to represent 
their moments of leisure, they now launch 
boldly out as “writers,” willing to take 
their chances in literature as they would 
in any other profession. 
To do this a young man must be one 
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of two things—either very much of an 
enthusiast over what he has to say, or 
else a deliberate and practical watcher 
of the literary market. There are many 
more of the latter than of the first de- 
nomination. They are college men with 
a love for writing, who would not deny 
their commonplaceness, and who set store 
by their adaptability. They expect to 
train themselves much as a newspaper 
man trains himself. They have intelli- 
gence, industry, health, sense and a type- 
writer. They meet the common demand 
of the common people, and the whirring 
presses of the magazines make a stirring 
accompaniment to their reasonable 
dreams. They are not idealists, they do 
not assert any claims. They merely en- 
ter the profession, as a lawyer, a physi- 
cian or an actor would enter the profes- 
sion. It is true that the first two are 
pronounced upon by a more or less com- 
petent board of examiners before they 
are permitted to assume their responsi- 
bilities, whereas the actor and the writer, 
dealing, as they do, with matters of 
taste rather than mz .ers affecting life, 
property and liberty, are to a great ex- 
tent, the judges of their own ability. 

It is unquestionably true that in these 
days, when the reading habit is all but 
universal, the intelligent man of fair tal- 
ent is in the way to earn his living by 
the use of his pen in less or more crea- 
tive writing. He is under no illusions 
about himself or his public. He knows 
no more of transports than does a rail- 
way ticket agent. He has no more mes- 
sage than any good school teacher. He 
does not look for laurels, and would, per- 
haps, be embarrassed by them. He is 
an artisan of letters, sane, brisk, and up 
to the times. He is a worker of good 
mediocrity in a day when the public 
school, the increased prosperity of the 
country, and the ambition of the people 
have acted as great levelers—a period of 
publicity, of democracy, of complaisant 
comfort, without splendor, genius, or 


great opportunity. 
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UY Wetmore Carryl was born in 
1873 and died April 1, 1904. 
Thirty-one years is a short time in which 
to do a worthy thing that shall catch the 
much-fretted ear of the great public, even 
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in this day of the young man. Yet 
Carryl’s death is mourned on both sides 
of the Atlantic and his written word has 
given joy to countless thousands. He 
lived a full life, though he died at the 
very threshold. 


R. Robert Herrick and Mr. James 

Weber Linn are not now the only 
novelists among the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Robert Morss 
Lovett has ventured to try his hand at 
fiction, and has written a story about the 
New England conscience. ‘Richard 
Gresham”’ is the title of the novel and 
also the name of the man in whom the 
previously mentioned conscience has its 
tyrannical way. Gresham sacrifices his 
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natural career in life that he may earn 
money to pay back a large sum which his 
father was supposed to have dishonestly 
appropriated. Gresham, a tender and 
dreamful nature, passionately loyal to 
those he loves, goes out into the world 
and encounters bitter hardships in remote 
lands among coarse and selfish men. But 
his ‘white visions’? do not desert him, nor 
yet his faith in the future. And the end 
—is the beginning. Mr. Lovett shows 
himself to have a delicate imagination 
and a fine facility in language. He makes 
a worthy member of the good trinity of 
Chicago University novelists. He is, per- 
haps, more imaginative than Mr. Herrick 
or Mr. Linn; but Mr. Herrick has strong 
definite ideas. He is never vague or inco- 
herent; and Mr. Linn has grace and ro- 
mance. 


T is rather late in the day to scold 
about Carlyle. One generation nearly 
wore itself out doing it, and it would 
seem as if the edge of asperity ought to be 
dulled by this time. But two recently pub- 
lished volumes of correspondence brings 
once more to mind the inferiority of this 
philosopher to other men in all that relates 
to self-control. These two books are: 
“New Letters of Thomas Carlyle’’, edited 
and annoted by his nephew, Mr. Alexan- 
der Carlyle; and: ““H. Taine, Sa Vie et Sa 
Correspondance: le Critique et le Phi- 
losophe, 1853-1870”, compiled by Mme. 
Taine. 

The “new letters” are produced with 
the intention of showing Carlyle in his 
more amiable, casual and friendly moods, 
and it may be said, indeed, that they are 
offered in apology and defense. They 
contain undeniably, some sympathetic and 
gracious epistles; but the unhealth and 
turbulence of that mind which never knew 
equanimity, of those digestive organs 
which, like certain criminals, succeeded in 
attaining a celebrity for villainy, underlie 
all. Carlyle was in a bog, poor wretch, 
and the fact that now and then his feet 
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touched a hillock of solid ground only 
made his inevitable flounder more pitiful. 
He rent the heavens with his dyspeptic 
cries, he confided his insomnia to genera- 
tions yet to come, and gloomed over his 
inconveniences with an epic passion. 

It is curious to contrast with this 
prodigious complainer the letters of a pa- 
tient man. Taine had as much need for in- 
dustry as had Carlyle. He made a happy 
marriage—Mme. Taine had not the acrid 
brilliancy of Mrs. Carlyle—and he sus- 
tained her devotion with his amiability 
and consideration. He, like Carlyle, had a 
keen perception of the inherent sorrow of 
life; but he had, at least, the desire to 
meet the conditions of existence with as 
much fortitude as less cultivated men. 
And he labored under serious physical dis- 
advantages. He suffered from an acute 
disease of the throat and from general dis- 
ability so great that for years he was una- 
ble either to study or to write. He even 
wrote guide books to defray the expenses 
of traveling, which he undertook in the 
interests of his health. But his fortitude 
never failed, and even when he was forced 
to the conclusion that his work lacked its 
best attainment, and but partly expressed 
himself, he confronted that profoundly 
disappointing fact with patience and a 
noble sadness. 

Carlyle hunted down the shams and 
slew them to the glory of right and the 
advantage of all men. But Taine was not 
looking for wild beasts that he might slay 
them, but for amenable truths, that he 
might walk with them. 


HARLOTTE Perkins Gilman, the 
author of that interesting new book, 
‘Human Work,” has, first and last, made 
a tremendous stir among women. She 
probably has more opponents in a larger 
variety of places, classes of society and 
previous and present conditions of servi- 
tude than any other woman in the coun- 
try. She has written chiefly about human 
liberty, and this is always an intensely ir- 
ritating subject to those who covertly sus- 
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pect they may not be free, but who wish 
to think themselves so. 

There are certain sacred words, it is 
said, which can be uttered in such a man- 
ner as to throw the devotee into an ecsta- 
sy. To utter the name of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman is to precipitate many ex- 
cellent women into a frenzy. It has been 
resolved that she is a dangerous influence 
—not an evil one. Far from it. Merely 
an explosive agency, like dynamite—a 
thing which it would be difficult to get 
along without. It is rather more than 
possible that before Mrs. Gilman is 
through she is going to dislodge some 
large obstacles in the sea roads of prog- 
ress; but it must be admitted that it is 
the part of caution to get out of the way 
while the blast is going on. 

‘Human Work” may be termed an in- 
vestigation of many modern forms of 
slavery, and an attempt to understand 
them. Mrs. Gilman is not a person to be 
taken in by tradition. Custom is not a 
bogy to her. She is not awed by a thing 
because it is usual. She manages to dis- 
sipate that curious mist which familiarity 
makes between the sociologist and society. 
She has a genius for looking at things 
with the fresh and unprejudiced eyes of 
one who steps upon the planet for the 
first time. If she had not a vast number 
of preconceived ideals and theories, this 
might be more illuminating than it is. 
But Mrs. Gilman could hardly have her 
true inheritance from the Beechers, and 
not be either a theorist or a rhapsodist. At 
times she is both, and then, for para- 
graphs, she is lacking in coherency. “Hu- 
man Work” is, what of all things Mrs. 
Gilman would least like it to be, an essen- 
tially feminine work. That is to say, it 
appears to be inspirational rather than 
thoughtful. Mrs. Gilman has an incan- 
descent glow mentally, and she is, sporad- 
ically, a brilliant student. But she is as 
like to fly as to walk on solid ground, and 
when she flies sensible folk, being of the 
unwinged tribe, will not essay to follow 
her. 


F. C. YOHN 
ARTIST AND ILLUSTRATOR 
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ACK London writes much and well, but 
he lets his similes have their way with 
him now and then. In his latest book, a 
collection of short stories, entitled ‘“The 
Faith of Men,” he has been guilty of a 
number of curious phrases which lead the 
reader to wish that Mr. London would 
revise his work with patience before plac- 
ing it in the hands of a large and trusting 
constituency. In a moment of sympa- 
thetic delineation, Mr. London refers to 
a man who had long arms, “like prehis- 
toric man’s,” and “whose hands were like 
soup-plates, twisted and gnarled, and big- 
knuckled from toil.” Gnarled soup-plates 
are, indeed, extraordinary vessels. At an- 
other moment of inspired description Mr. 
London depicts his hero. ‘In his pale 
blue eyes,” he observes, ‘‘as in summer 
seas, immortal dreams swam up and 
burned.” 

The suggestion of fishes putting up 
their grotesque heads and snapping for 
flies might be endurable, if the word 
“burned” had not brought further visions 
of a careless cook. Mr. London is inimi- 
tably clever, but he must take a little more 
time to follow out the lines of thought 
suggested by his own breathless Muse. 


T is difficult—when the wind is sou’- 

sou’-west—to tell a hawk from a 
young eagle. And the wind has, for 
some time, been sou’-sou’-west. That is 
why one wastes time wondering which sort 
of a bird Joseph Conrad is going to be— 
which of the sinister brood nested him. 
When he wrote “Typoon”’, and “Youth”, 
and other things, he was somewhat vague, 
but he was, after all, masterful. His 
grotesques emerged, formidable and of 
heroic stature, but half-way from the 
stone. He was the young Rodin of litera- 
ture, and his work bore the qualities of a 
melancholy and passionate amateur, who 
had not yet come to his own. But now he 
has written a novel, and, unfortunately, 
has not written it alone. Mr. Ford M. 
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Hueffer has been his collaborator. This 
is not saying that Mr. Hueffer is not a 
good workman, but that the interpolation 
of his personality has made it impossible 
to judge of Mr. Conrad as the writer of a 
long novel. 

“‘Romance”’—for such is the title of 
this extraordinary book, which appears 
bearing the stamp of McClure, Phillips 
& Company—is of unusual length. It is 
in five parts and has over four hundred 
pages. It is a study of youth, in its utmost 
prodigality, gallantry and inquisitiveness. 
This is not intended as a review of the 
book, but merely a suggestion in regard 
to Mr. Conrad’s characteristics. Refer- 
ence has been made to the vagueness of his 
previous work. This was not a feature of 
the character delineation, which was, in- 
deed, graphic and distinctive. It showed 
itself in the lack of intention and outcome 
of his tales. The heroes were, for no very 
understandable reason, sent upon jour- 
neys—murky and horror-haunted as those 
of Ulysses—and they emerged, scorched 
in spirit and broken in body. The fascina- 
tion that such a tale held for the imagina- 
tive reader was, of course, extreme. The 
curious feeling that he had been in the 
company of men with supernatural quali- 
ties awed and, at moments, revolted him. 
These characters were not merely men— 
they were reptile-men, octopus-men, cor- 
morant-men, tiger-men. Their qualities 
were not simply primitive; they were 
primordial. They seemed to belong to the 
days before men and beasts had parted 
ways. 

“Romance” is of a piece with these 
stories, but it shows the assistance of some 
one who has facility with plots, who does 
not disdain a climax, and who knows how 
to meet the popular taste. In other words, 
this collaboration on the part of Mr. Con- 
rad and Mr. Hueffer represents a conces- 
sion on the part of the former. He has 
become conscious of his defects. He has 
asked in his neighbor to help him remedy 
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them. It is, as might have been expected, 
a mistake. “Romance” is a book pitched 
in a tumultuous minor, and from the first 
menacing notes of the overture, to the 
curious cadence of sorrow-in-happiness at 
the last, it is as bewildering, fantastic and 
wild as Walpurgis night. But it is, in all 
ways, overdone. There is too much vil- 
lainy, too much murk, too much blood, too 
many lies. It is possible to count the ser- 
pents in the Laocoén, but in “Romance” 
one is in a disgusting writhe and tangle 
of them, and grows nauseated with their 
slime. 

Actually the story belongs with those 
monstrous pictures of Bécklin’s! And if 
Mr. Hueffer had not brought his influence 
to bear, the public would have had the 
privilege of reading one of the weirdest 
and Coleridgian of novels. As it is, the 
novel is cumbersome, tedious at times, 
weighted down with terrors and tricked 
out, finally, with certain conventions, 
which give the effect of a widow who has 
taken a notion to wear corals with her 
weeds. 


IGNORA Ada Negri is much enam- 
ored with the loveliness of sorrow and 
the passion of tragedy. In her latest 
book of poetry, ‘‘Maternita,” she in- 
dulges herself like a Greek of other days, 
in a luxury of melancholy. The joys of 
life do not attract her. Perhaps she does 
not see them. Such obliquity would be 
no more amazing than the inability of 
many American writers to see the sorrows 
and tragedies of life. Mr. Howells has 
never arisen to the perception of a digni- 
fied and heroic sorrow. A tiny cheerful- 
ness has long been the fashion in this 
country, and it is only now that some re- 
action is showing itself. 

The reactionary movements of life and 
literature are interesting and surprising 
things. It is little less than astonishing, 
for example, in these days when women 
as well as men are urging their right to 
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select their occupations, to find Ada 
Negri looking forward to the day when 
every mother shal] suckle her child in joy 
and peace, and no woman shall be forced 
to leave her home and desert the cradle 
“for a law of servile toil,’ but shall be 
free to devote herself to the rearing of 
the hero. That is all very well, and it 
has an epic sound, but the verity is that 
nowhere is there more depressing servile 
toil than in the home of the poor woman, 
who must alone minister to all the needs 
of her family, and who finds in the ever- 
filled cradle, the chain that fastens her 
down to nights of broken sleep, of long 
days, unilluminated by any knowledge 
save that of the domestic round.  Civili- 
zation brings its privileges and penalties 
—more of the former than the latter— 
and it has brought, among other things, 
the mitigation of what may be termed 
squaw labor. Never was the cradle so sel- 
dom, vacated by death as now, that new 
maternal standards rule, never did so 
many efficient “heroes” emerge from it 
as in these later days, when the mother 
can contribute to the education of her 
sons, and never has the mother preserved 
her youth and love of life as now, that 
domestic responsibilities are varied with 
the other interests of life. “Maternita” 
is no longer the heavy burden. The 
times have mitigated it. The depressed 
Signora Negri dwells too much on the 
classics, sees too much of the sad-eyed 
peasants of her own country. If the gay 
winds of the present day world could 
reach her where she broods, she might un- 
derstand that seclusion is not the thing 
that woman requires for her happiness. 
For where women are most secluded they 
are most abject. It is liberty they want, 
even as all human creatures want it. Lib- 
erty is the sweetener of life, and the 
longer it is enjoyed, the more judiciously 
will it be used. The epic view is pleasing, 
but the facts of the case are much more 
interesting, not to say comfortable. 
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““T“HE Loves of Edwy” is the name of 

a novel by Rose Cecil O’Neill an- 
nounced for early appearance. A year 
or more ago Miss O’Neill became the wife 
of Harry Leon Wilson, editor of Puck 
and author of “The Spenders.” As 
“O’Neill’? Mrs. Wilson is known as a 
brilliant and humorous illustrator. Most 
of her work has appeared in Puck and 
Life. If the characters in her first novel 
are as charming and as clever as is the 
author herself then the ‘‘Loves of Edwy” 
is certain and deserving of success. 


ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 


HEN summer comes and all the 

world goes mad and nomadic, de- 
serting its homes and attiring itself in 
fantastic garments, a few persons retain 
definite ideas of utilizing the summer 
months. They find work and study adapt- 
ed to the season. They form themselves 
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into Summer Schools of Philosophy, or 
Chautauqua societies, or, if they be con- 
cerned about their souls, go to camp meet- 
ing, or they retire to mountain heights to 
contemplate, or they fall to and turn 
themselves into artisans, and they chant 
of Morris while they make cabinets or 
pottery with careful handicraft. 

One such interesting community is to 
be found at Glenmore in the Adirondacks, 
where, long since, Professor Davidson, one 
of the most distinguished of American 
scholars, founded the “‘“Summer School of 
Cultural Sciences and Philosophy.” This 
is imposing nomenclature to be sure, but 
the life is simplicity itself, and it is said 
that no more wisdom is talked than may 
be assimilated by a good mental diges- 
tion. The place is one of great beauty 
and wildness. The hills have done their 
utmost to induce the eyes of men to be 
lifted up unto them, and in the choicest 
spots stand the rude cottages where the 
‘‘philosophers” and ‘cultural scientists” 
gather. They have, at times, their for- 
mal lectures and classes. More frequent- 
ly their discussions are casual. Mr. 
Thomas Davidson is the head of the soci- 
ety. Mr. Stephen Weston, the president 
of Antioch College, frequents the place; so 
does Mr. Burns Weston, who is a pillar 
of the Ethical Culture movement of Phil- 
adelphia. Madame Neyman, that disin- 
terested worker among the Poles in Amer- 
ica, is of the company; so at times is Mr. 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington. Dr. Dewey and Mrs. 
Dewey, of Chicago, the well-known edu- 
cators, take their summer outing there; 
Felix Adler and Jacob Riis are guests. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins S. Gilman visits 
the home of Mrs. Martin, a socialist, who 
gathers many of that unfaith about her, 
and Mrs. Asbury Johnson, conspicuous 
in various liberal movements in Chicago, 
prefers this for her summer abode. And 
in a solitary house, Miss Marie Little, 
weaver and philosopher, plies her web of 
art fabric and of sociological ideas. 
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Another community deals not with 
ideas so much as with the work of the 
hands. This stands up above Kingston 
in the Catskills, and has as its head Mr. 
Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead, a gentleman 
who does not like American city life and 
who is devoted to ancient Greek ideals. 
He has, it is said, some hope that he will 
eventually induce a proportion of Ameri- 
cans to understand, or perhaps even to 
adopt them. He has written several books 
in series, the title of the series being ‘‘Ar- 
rows of the Dawn.” These are, in a sub- 
liminal sense, text books, and are a pro- 
jection of the Greek idea. About Mr. 
Whitehead has gathered a group of art- 
ists and artisans who understand so much 
of the Greek idea at least as enables them 
to do handwork that Morris might have 
scrutinized without pain. Hervey White 
and Car] Linden have a place there which 
they call the “Lark’s Nest.” Miss Mary 
Manning and Miss Olivia Dunbar, two of 
the younger generation of story writers, 
work there during the summer. Her- 
mann W. Murphy, Dawson Watson and 
Birge Harrison, the artists, frequent the 
place. Miss Jeannette Gilder sometimes 
goes there for a few days when she can 
get away from the editorial chair. Mrs. 
Lou Moore, the versatile sculptor of Chi- 
cago, rests here when she is not at Eagle’s 
Nest, where Chicago artists most do con- 
gregate. Miss Krysher, the illustrator, 
makes this her vacation place, and Dr. 
Martin Schiitze, the poet, who is of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, and 
his wife, Eva Schiitze, renowned for her 
photographic portraits, seek out this 
place. 

The spot is well equipped for work. 
There is a cabinet shop, a forge, a fine 
library on design and kindred topics, and 
there are studios of several sorts. The 
rule of the place is handicraft. The 
writers are tolerated, but even they, it is 
said, fall to making furniture or vessels 
of silver and gold. The summer solstice 
can not bring idleness to this place. There 
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are hours of work under a director, weekly 
criticisms and displays of achievement, 
and awards of merit. 


ROBAN KODA 
See Page 222 


KOYO OZAKI 


HE life of Michael Davitt, whose 
book, ‘“‘The Fall of Feudalism in Ire- 
land,” has just been published by the 
Harpers, runs like a romance. He was 
born in Ireland in 1846. At the age of 
seven he had his first experience of being 
evicted by a landlord. At ten he was 
working in a Lancashire cotton-mill, 
where he suffered the loss of his right arm 
in the machinery. Thus handicapped, he 
became successively a newsboy, a printer’s 
devil, and an assistant letter-carrier. He 
joined the Fenian Brotherhood and after 
five years was arrested and tried for trea- 
son-felony and sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. In °77 he was released 
as a “‘ticket-of-leave’? man; but, so far 
from taking any warning from this ex- 
perience, he joined Parnell and other agi- 
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tators and founded with them the Irish 
Land League. Several times he landed 
again in prison for short terms. His par- 
liamentary career has been a stormy one, 


ia 


Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 
MICHAEL DAVITT 
Author of ‘The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland” 


owing to the opposition of enemies. He 
is the author of several other volumes, but 
“The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland” sums 
up the valuable results of the life-work of 
Parnell, Davitt, and their fellow-agitators. 


RS. Voynich, the author of “The 
Gadfly”’—that sinister and unfor- 
gettable book—has put a new novel upon 
the market. The title is “Olive Latham,” 
and it has to do with Russian life. An 
English girl and an eccentric Pole are the 
leading characters. Mrs. Voynich is never 
hackneyed. She has her own unabashed 
way of looking at things, and a style 
which never fails to be distinguished. Al- 
though her books are full of stirring inci- 
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dent, her own life, she confesses, has been 
singularly placid. She was, before her 
marriage, Miss Ethel Lillian Boole, 
daughter of an eminent logician. Her 
husband is a native of Lithuania, a quiet, 
cultivated gentleman, who, not approving 
of the methods of the Russian govern- 
ment, prefers to live in the most securely 
representative of countries, England. As 
a collector of book plates he has an inter- 
national reputation. ‘Olive Latham” is 
the third of Mrs. Voynich’s novels, the 
first being “The Gadfly,” which brought 
her into immediate celebrity, and the sec- 
ond, “Jack Raymond,” a powerful study 
of the old theme of the ‘“‘black sheep.” 
This was a stirring book, but owing to 
the peculiar theme, did not obtain much 
popularity, though it might have been 
read with profit by many who passed it by. 


HATEVER else may be said of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, he is not bour- 

geois. He has never condescended, as 
did Mrs. Humphrey Ward, to come down 
to those curious standards of morality 
and improbability which stultify much 
American writing and to a greater or less 
extent limit the power of contemporary 
English literature. Even Mrs. Atherton, 
who complains of the narrow limits of 
present day fiction, would accord to Mr. 
Hewlett a free imagination and an un- 
trammelled pen. Moreover, the author of 
“The Forest Lovers” is in a position to 
stand for his literary convictions, even 
against the publishers, who have regard 
for the censorship of the British Matron, 
the American Girl and the public librarian. 
Certainly Swinburne himself has not 
been more frank in regard to that pale 
Queen of the Heart’s Desire, Mary of 
Scotland, than has Mr. Hewlett in his in- 
genious novel, “The Queen’s Quair.”” That 
delicate, avid, desirous lady, impelled by 
the inheritances of a race in which some- 
thing of the artist’s temperament united 
itself to that of inherent royalty, has never 
received a more realistic delineation. He 
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has been as frank and as detailed as 
Brantéme himself. And he has made of 
the Royal Enigma a simple problem— 
that of a woman always seeking for love, 
submitting fatally, at last, to masculine 
domination, and passing into life’s nadir 
with the pure star of love yet unrisen. 
For those who have been fascinated by 


that immortal mortal, Mary Stuart, this 
study of her has extraordinary interest. 
It simplifies her, no question. And it 
awakens pity for her, though it does not 
at any time, idealize her. The book be- 
longs to the aristocracy of literature. It 
is a bold book, and above the scruples of 
the cautious. It is not “‘bourgeois.” 


WHAT I THINK OF KEATS 
By Arthur Stringer 


A over-thumbed, dog-eared, and stained with grass, 


All bleached with sun and time, and eloquent 
Of afternoons in golden-houred Romance, 
You turn them o’er, these comrade books of mine, 
And idly ask me what I think of Keats. 


Yet let me likewise idly question you 

Round whom the clangor of the Market clings: 
In Summer toward the murmurous close of June 
Have you e’er walked some dusty meadow path 
That faced the sun and quivered in the heat, 
And as you brushed through grass and daisy-drift, 
Found glowing on some sun-burnt little knoll 
One deep, red, over-ripe wild-strawberry ?— 
The sweetest fruit beneath Canadian skies 

And in that sun-bleached field the only touch 
Of lustrous color to redeem the Spring,— 

The flame-red passion of life’s opulence 

Grown over-sweet and soon ordained to death! 


And have you ever caught up in you hand 
That swollen globe of soft deliciousness? 
You notice first the color, richly red; 

And then the odor, strangely sweet and sharp, 
And last of all, you crush its raddy core 
Against your lips, till color, taste, and scent 


Might make your stained mouth stop to murmur: “This 


The very heart of Summer that I crush !”— 
So poignant through its lusciousness it seems! 


Then what’s the need, Old Friend, of foolish words; 
I’ve shown you now just what I think of Keats. 


KOYO OZAKI 


By Yone Noguchi 


ROM Japan was taken away, two 
F months ago, one of the greatest fig- 
ures of the modern literature of 
Japan, through the death of Koyo Ozaki 
(Koyo being his pen name, which means 
the beautiful “‘maple leaves”). His writ- 
ing has been compared with a furisode 
(long sleeve of a young girl’s dress) dyed 
in Yuzen,—the figures being, doubtless, 
maple leaves glowing to the setting sun. 
He attained, in the Japanese estimation, 
to the highest point in the art of writing, 
speaking more exactly of the writing of 
beauty and love. He was the most pains- 
taking writer. How often he blackened his 
manuscript changing the words, and had 
to renew the paper. It is said that it was 
not an unusual thing for him to reach the 
next morning while struggling with a few 
lines. He usually worked at night. 

He wanted to be an artist, and was 
always dissatisfied with his own work, al- 
though it appeared perfect to us. He told 
his friends surrounding his death bed that 
he would be re-born eight times more and 
study the art of writing. 

His works—forty-three stories in all— 
were stories of Tokyo. What his master, 
Saikaku Ibara, of the seventeenth century 
did for his Osaka (Ibara was a resident in 
Osaka), Koyo Ozaki did for Tokyo. To 
be a genuine Tokyo writer was something 
in Japan. And to be the greatest of To- 
kyo writers was the greatest distinction. 
He built his stories on clean morality, 
which he learned from the Western litera- 
ture. He improved his Saikaku Ibara with 
the light and shadow of the Occidental art. 
His works will be regarded in the future 
as a history of Tokyo in our Meiji era 
(yes, our enlightened Meiji era, as we say 
sentimentally). There was no writer in 
Japan who grasped the spirit and pas- 


sion of Tokyo as he did. Isn’t it a delight 
to read his “Without a Word, Without 
Saying”? His “Three Wives” is like 
cherry blossoms. When he died he was a 
year or two under forty. 

There appeared in Tokyo many a Koyo 
number of magazine, eulogizing his 


‘charming character. He was a Tokyonian 


through and through, that is to say, he 
was gallant, he was always ready to help 
his friends, and he‘ was fastidious in his 
taste and manner. He was like a cloisonné 
vase, for which no care or expense was 
spared, as one of his friends said. He left 
word how things were to be done when he 
died. He told his wife to send out the 
round white cakes with a red maple leaf 
stamped on them on the eighth day after 
his funeral. His body shouldn’t be laid 
in his coffin, though it is our custom, as it 
would be impolite to lay himself down 
while the other people walked at his 
funeral. He said he should sit on a chair 
in the casket. 

It was said in the paper that Mr. Ya- 
kumo Koizumi, who is none other than 
Lafcadio Hearn, is expected to have a pa- 

on Koyo. Why shouldn’t he write 
about him? He is a Japanese in the truest 
meaning. (What a delightful name he 
has, by the way! Yakumo means the 
“eight-fold clouds.”) There was a deluge 
of articles about Koyo. One of his pupils 
Kyoka Izumi, no mean novelist, is said to 
be going to write his life. And the Ha- 
kubunkun, the biggest publishing house 
in Japan, has started the publication of 
his whole works in six volumes. He is 
enough honored. 

His life is the history of the modern 
literature of Japan. We did not have any 
magazine or newspaper some forty years 
ago. His little magazine, which he pub- 
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lished under the name of ‘“Garakuta 
Zoshi” (‘‘waste paper”), when he was yet 
in his teens and a student of the Imperial 
University, was the first in Japan. He 
originated the use of personal pronouns 
and of the dash, interrogation and excla- 
mation points, which were the newest 
things in those days. He minted a new 
vocabulary, combining Chinese, Japanese 
and English. It was quite natural for As- 
ton to comment, in his History of Japan- 
ese Literature, that “he frequently gives 
the impression of having thought in Eng- 
lish, and then presented his readers with 
a literal translation in Japanese.” But 
that was in the early days of his literary 
career. Since ten years ago his style be- 
came crystalized and distinctively his own. 
His phraseology was the best in our Jap- 
anese literature, frequently interrupted 
by a charming touch of frivolty in hir- 
ing a phrase from the English or Chinese. 
He learned much about characterization 
from Dickens and Thackeray. He regard- 
ed Dickens as the greatest novelist in the 
world. He was an earnest student of Eng- 
lish literature. Only a few weeks before 
his death he bought a set of the Times’ 
Encyclopedia and the Century Diction- 
ary. He meant to study further. His last 
work was the translation of Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame” though an English edi- 
tion. 

It was his ambition, for many a year, 
so I was told, to study English, and to 
leave a story or two, at least, in English 
for the Western library—though it may 
be impossible to be remembered by the 
busy Western public,—behind him. He 
often declared that he had many a thing 
to tell or to teach to the Occidental world. 
“I agree with the Chinese scholar,” once 
he observed, “‘who declined all the other 
books except Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” as not worthy for translation. I 
think the Chinese literature is far superior 
to English, so far as only the writing is 
concerned. What a magnificent concise- 
ness in Chinese phrases! What a strength 
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and suggestion in the vocabulary! And I 
dare say even our Japanese literature is 
higher than English in such a matter. But 
what a poverty in our thought! I fancy 
our Oriental writers cultivated how to say 
as they did not have what to say. I look 
upon Dickens with every respect and all 
admiration. But his long sentences and 
slow characterizations make me mad. If 
he ever had learned our ‘““Hokku” (seven- 
teen syllable poem), and studied how to 
express everything in short sentences! 
Not only Dickens, nearly all the English 
writers wrote and are writing now too 
long altogether. The other day I was sent 
some six best selling stories from Amer- 
ica. They made me almost despise Amer- 
ican literature. They didn’t appear as art 
at all. Washington Irving, Poe, and 
Hawthorne are great, after all. Some part 
of Irving’s “Sketch Book” sounds just 
like Japanese. And it seems to me that 
the modern English writers do not know 
how to choose the titles for their books. 
They use the names of the heroines fre- 
quently, or a phrase which explains the 
motives of their stories. They are not in- 
teresting or suggestive, they are like the 
sign-board of a laundry. I thank God 
that I was born in Japan, where mystery 
is a virtue. Suggestion is the spirit of our 
national literature. It may be the Amer- 
ican writers’ idea to give such a plain, 
clear title in order to explain what the 
book may be. But I love mystery. I like 
to sit in a room with many a screen and 
closet, having pictures and kimonos here 
and there, and smelling certain odors from 
a mysterious corner. In America, even the 
novelists are doing their work from a 
practical business view-point.” 

When he was asked which title was best 
among his books, in his idea, he replied 
that he liked ““My Neighbor’s Girl.” 

“‘Doesn’t everybody want to know some- 
thing about the neighbor, and especially 
about the girl, whether she be pretty or 
how old? Suggestion——but nothing 
else!” he exclaimed. 


A TALK WITH PLACIDA 


By Sewell Ford 


WAS talking with Placida about 
books, or, rather, Placida was talking 
about books to me. She takes them 

seriously and in large lots, does Placida. 

“Some day,” said she, “I’m going to 
make a list of all the Delectable Young- 
sters I’ve met in fiction. What a lark it 
would be if one could get them all to- 
gether in the flesh, a sort of all-star com- 
pany, and see how they would take each 
other? Don’t you think Tom Sawyer and 
T. Sandys would make a team? Senti- 
mental Tommy, I mean; not the T. San- 
dys of ‘The Letters,’ but the one who 
played with Corp in the Glen.” | 

You would have to have Grizel, too.” 

Yes, she could come, but I should draw 
the line at Elspeth. Tommy was never at 
his best when she was around. And Huck- 
leberry Finn should come with Tom Saw- 
yer. Rollo should be there, the delicious 
little prig, and the Sawyer boy should 
have him for his own especial victim. 
Then there would be Gavroche, for this is 
to be a cosmopolitan affair. Fancy Ga- 
vroche and Huck Finn taking stock of 
each other! I should introduce Becky 
Sharp, the Becky of the boarding-school 
era, to Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, just 
to show that we don’t give a snap for 
centuries.” 

“Then you don’t allow your Delectable 
Youngsters to grow up, do you?” 

“Not as long as I can keep them inside 
the books. But the trouble is I can’t. I 
find them outside. For a while after my 
discoveries I am delighted, but they’re 
bound to grow up and send pictures of 
their babies, which makes you feel how old 
you’re getting.” 

“One would never guess it to look at 
you.” 

“Don’t guess, then,”—Placida doesn’t 


like clumsy compliments,—“I was saying 
that they grew up. Oh, I’ve seen them do 
it. Iremember a Sentimental Tommy who 
—well, I supposed for a time that he 
thought a great deal of me.” 

“And why shouldn’t he?” 

“Perhaps he did. But he liked too 
many of us at once. When I found out 
about all the others I felt like a decimal 
fraction with a lot of ciphers between me 
and the point. Yet I took pride in Tommy 
and expected him to do great things.” 

“Did he get too stout and choke him- 
self to death climbing a gate?” 

“No. He invented a plan for getting 
a lot of money without working for it. 
He was almost rich enough to be spoken of 
as ‘highly respectable’ when they put him 
in jail, which wasn’t at all like a Barrie 
ending. My Becky Sharp was a disap- 
pointment, too. She didn’t even go on 
the stage. She married a Methodist min- 
ister, buried her brilliancy under hats 
three seasons old and seemed to enjoy 
sanctified poverty. 

“J knew an Oliver Twist, too. He ran 
away from an orphans’ home, fell among 
thieves, escaped, sniveled his way into the 
confidence of a rich old widow, accepted a 
college education, became so pious that 
he couldn’t wear darned socks and got to 
be cashier of a bank. After he had ab- 
sconded it was found that he had spent 
the widow’s fortune playing the races.” 

“Placida, you ought to give up the 
habit of discovering juvenile originals.” 

“TI wish I could. I have on my hands 
now a Philip, one of the kind who has mad 
days, and a Lovey Mary. They’re quite 
as delectable as their prototypes, but in 
the end they’re sure to be disappointing.” 

As I left, Placida was putting the pe- 
per-knife into a yesterday’s book. 


Port Arcent. By Arthur Colton. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 


BRUPT, forceful, not to be minutely 

foreshadowed is this Carlislesque trick 
of expression; futilities and effectualities 
talked about, and sharp analyses going sud- 
denly to the heart of things. Yet Mr. Col- 
ton’s is a somewhat modified form, not sq 
angrily volcanic in the throwing of words 
into each other’s teeth, and savage not at 
all, but admirably suited to the story he has 
to tell. And he has a story. A weak, the- 
atric adventurer-preacher has a remarkable 
love for a wayward brother in whose weaker 
character his own communistic tendencies 
and sensational preaching have developed 
an impulsive and unregulated penchant for 
murder. There is a tumultuously senti- 
mental heroine, with shadowy, abstract 
ideals and concrete instincts, to whom he 
weakly goes for help and gets it, and there 
is an eminently sane and strong young hero, 
who gets her out of trouble. The tale has 
its tragedies told with never a wasted word 
and much resultant dramatic force, forming 
a striking background for the picture of 
sweet content that closes the volume. The 
portraiture is more than good, made better 
by the fewness of the brush-marks. The 
girl is a bit shadowy, to be sure, but the 
men are living likenesses of types so fre- 
quently found in the cities of the Middle 
West. Aidee, fully conscious that he is an 
eloquent fraud and despising himself occa- 
sionally therefor; Hennion, cool, practical 
and ruggedly honest, and Wood, the really 
beneficent political boss, tolerant in his 
philosophy and sunny in his temperament, 
are true to life. Even such minor charac- 
ters as Mrs. Tillotson, endeavoring vaguely 
and miscellaneously to be the center of a 
movement, and Coghlan, with his bread- 
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winning blarney, are done with care and 
excellence. But, far and away the best of 
these secondary studies is Secor, the shrewd, 
plunging capitalist, as willing to “stake” a 
preacher to a church as a politician to a 
campaign fund, buying a railroad with the 
same carelessly wise judgment he would use 
in backing a jockey to win. He is a work 
of genius, not the least evidence of which is 
his natural pride in his only son. “Ted is 
a drooling damn fool, of course, but he’s no 
quitter!” The book is worth reading—and 
it requires no effort to do it. A. E. W. 


Four Roaps ro Parapise. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. The Century Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


HE word “novel” does not convey a very 
definite meaning, since it covers any- 
thing from a tale of the Christ to the new- 
est form of dog story, and it would, there- 
fore, not mean much to say that this is one 
of the best novels of the year, since that de- 
pends on the kind of novel one likes. If he 
be fond of the study of character and fin- 
ished literary work, he could not do better 
than read it. There is very little incident 
of the tangible kind, just enough for a 
reasonable setting. A young widow finds 
her happiness in the love of the right kind 
of a man, and for this happiness renounces 
the millions she had inherited under condi- 
tions of celibacy. Before her renunciation 
she looks into other hearts and into her own. 
Anne Blythe is one of the best studies of 

a woman since Becky Sharp, albeit she is a 
much more lovable type. Mixed with her 
impulsiveness is a certain amount of prac- 
tical instinct and honest combativeness, nor 
does her bigness of heart eliminate the 
feminine propensity to discover the faults 
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and puncture the false pretense of another 
beautiful woman. But to delineate all her 
varying moods and tenses would require al- 
most as much space as the book itself. 

And Mrs. Goodwin is evidently a student 
of men, as well as of women. Fleming, 
Yates, Walford and the others are 
one meets with, and all are flesh and blood. 
Fleming, the hero, does nothing heroic at 
all, unless the brushing aside of all egotism 
and sham be recognized as heroic. It is 
none too common, at any rate. But he is 
the kind of man that sleeps well at night 
and is fairly serene in that trying moment 
when one sits down before his fire and tells 
himself the truth, as he knows it in his heart, 
concerning his motives and methods. 4 

R. M.S. 


Tue Descent or MAN anp Orner Srories. 
By Edith Wharton. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 


“ap eee is nothing new or different to be 
said about the grace, beauty, refinement, 
brilliancy of epigram, cleverness of de- 
scription and general literary and artistic 
perfection of Mrs. Wharton’s work. All 
this is taken for granted, by this time, by 
those who know. But in regard to this new 
volume of nine short stories, it may be said 
that it is likely to be more popular than any 
of her previous books. I had occasion to 
say the same thing of “Sanctuary,” her 
last book, because that contained more of 
vital, human interest than any former work; 
of this volume I say it, because it contains 
four distinctly humorous stories (Mrs. 
Wharton has often been accused of a lack 
of humor, even of a lack of the sense of 
humor, which is a wholly different thing, 
though the two are sometimes confounded), 
and because more of the stories, save “The 
Dilettante,” can be called “blind.” They 
are, surely, for the most part, a little less 
involved, their subtlety is a little, not less 
subtile, but more evident. In other words, 
they do not need to be read twice—though 
they are all worth many readings. That a 
story does not need to be read twice is un- 
questionably a great merit in a magazine, 
and to many people in a book. But to some 
of us who like a book to have and to hold, 
to love and to cherish, this easy quality is 
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not so valuable, and for the very lack of 
it we have, perhaps, loved Mrs. Wharton’s 
stories the more; and, because she is ac- 
quiring it, we may, perhaps, be a bit sorry; 
and also, perhaps, a bit jealous because we 
have to share her with a wider circle. 

This does not mean that this volume shows 
any evidence that Mrs. Wharton is in dan- 
ger of becoming ‘‘a popular author.” Heaven 
forfend! but it does mean that “‘The .De- 
scent of Man” is quite sure to appeal to a 
wider circle than the cther books. No, in 
adding humanity and humor to her stories 
Mrs. Wharton has been clever enough not 
to yield a point in brilliancy and perfection 
of finish. These stories are just as clever, 
just as well written, just as perfect in man- 
ner as the others—they are simply, all but 
two of them, just a little less subtile in 
thought and expression, therefore likely to 
be a little more popular. H. C. 


Tue Avropiocrarny or Hersert SpeEn- 
cer. D. Appleton §& Company, New 
York. 2 vols. $5.50. 


HAT this, the last and somewhat be- 
lated link to that trinal chain of biog 
raphy dealing with England’s three great 
evolutionists, would be a monumental work 
was something more than a foregone con- 
clusion. The “natural history” of such a 
man as Herbert Spencer, however disap- 
pointing it might prove in form, or however 
esoteric it might be in note, could scarcely 
escape eminence. The self-revelations of 
the greatest intellect since Aristotle, the 
career and confessions of the synthesizing 
analyst who stripped and reclothed modern 
Truth, dominating as he has done the scien- 
tific thought and language of the Victorian 
era, could never indeed be without interest, 
however limited they might be in appeal. 
This Autobiography, accordingly, may not 
reveal the charm and crisp geniality of 
Huxley’s “Life and Letters.” It may even 
be without the blitheness, the mellow urban- 
ity, and the gentle magnanimity of “The 
Life and Letters” of Darwin. Yet reflect- 
ing brokenly, as it does, the gradual widen- 
ing and ultimate magnitude of a mind and 
an activity quite unparalleled in the history 
of modern philosophy, its twelve hundred 
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closely printed pages at once take rank, in 
their necessarily qualified way, as one of 
the world’s few great lives. 

Beyond this, too, the volumes stand an 
autumnal flowering of that passionate scru- 
pulosity, that uncompromising candidness, 
that carefully deliberated restraint even 
while piercing to the inmost core of things, 
which marked practically all of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s earlier and more vigorous volumes. So 
austerely naive is this Autobiography at 
times that the reader soon understands 
what prompted Huxley, after going through 
the proof-sheets many years before its final 
publication, somewhat misleadingly to 
class it with Rousseau’s “Confessions.” 

There is, however, little or no gossip in 
its pages, no delectable scandal-mongering, 
no wayward and accidental sparks of per- 
sonality from the great and grim wheel of 
mental industry. It was seldom, during his 
life, that strangers were favorably im- 
pressed with the philosopher. Into this Au- 
tobiography seems to have filtered many of 
those characteristics which made the dour 
and preoccupied scholar often more admired 
than loved. There is none or little of that 
scintillating humor touched with kindliness 
which endeared Huxley to his colleagues. 
Through a haystack of intellectual entities 
we seek in vain for some little needle of 
Pepys-like vanity, some redeeming and hu- 
manizing viciousness. It is always the cold 
white light of abstraction, with none of 
that wavering and many-tinted warmth of 
color so often transfused through a less 
lucid emotionalism. The work, as it stands, 
is more the design of an architect than the 
dream of an artist. Although fine feathers, 
with philosophy, may seldom make a fine 
bird, it is very different with biography. 
The recountal of a life consecrated to in- 
vestigative thought and almost destitute of 
incident and emotion obviously demands 
some little fineness of touch. But with Her- 
bert Spencer the willow of toil grew too 
near the well of life, drinking and drain- 
ing up its waters to the very last. Even 
when. some ten years ago, the author of 
“The Synthetic Philosophy” came to a 
tardy decision as to writing his own life, it 
was then realized that no time remained, in 
his already overtaxed and weakened condi- 
tion, for that bush of verbal beauty which 
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serves to warn the hurrying wayfarer just 
where may be found the oldest and best of 
wine. So day by day, battling against that 
nervous disorder which beset his later years, 
a little of the matter was dictated to an 
amanuensis, and month by month and year 
by year the volumes slowly grew. They be- 
came, as had already become his continuous 
departure into new fields to reémbrace de- 
veloping phenomena and ever altering physi- 
cal data, an example of heroic and passion- 
ate devotion to one great and single aim. 
Yet to-day many of the older ideas inci- 
dentally reintroduced into the Autobiog- 
raphy seem to lack the vigorous touch of, 
say, the “Social Statics.” They here give 
the impression of being strangely air-drawn, 
poignantly reminding one how implacably 
the scientific world must move on past the 
very pioneer who first blazed its path into 
the wilderness of the unknown. 

The final and almost inevitable impres- 
sion of this Autobiography is that Herbert 
Spencer would have remained a more com- 
plete and a more imposing figure if some 
hand other than his own had written his 
life. A natural enough modesty, obviously, 
prevented even such a relentlessly candid 
mind from dwelling on the unparaded 
sweetness simplicity, and heroism of an 
arduous and all too lonely life. Only a ner- 
vous and emotional hand, fired with the zeal 
of comparative youth, could adequately have 
written of a subject so nerveless and un- 
emotional. The scrupulously open-minded 
and simple record of his existence, as this 
quiet scholar remembered it through many 
years, may constitute more or less valuable 
material for the psychologist. But candor 
with so little to be candid about, explicit- 
ness as to publishers’ accounts, and reitera- 
tions as to indispositions, to be interesting, 
must come to us at least a little embellished 
with that art about which Mr. Spencer wrote 
with such scientific precision. 

He is not engaging, but he is always just. 
He may not always seem generous, but he 
is always honest. At first sight he is icily 
egoistic; in the end one finds him su- 
premely aloof and detached. If he shows 
no sweetening sense of humor, his life-long 
friendships and his love of children attest 
to some vestigial softer feeling. He is 
truly heroic, yet he is often enough peevish 
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and irascible. He is studiously and deliber- 


ately ingenuous, and yet he is guardedly' 


and discreetly reticent. He is seldom in- 
timate, and never garrulous. Lewes, Hux- 
ley, George Eliot, even Tennyson and Glad- 
stone, he leaves to flit through his pages 
ghost-like, shadowy, indistinct, well hidden 
behind the veil of his abstraction. For, al- 
though he discovered co-relationships be- 
tween outwardly alien subjects, he seemed 
able to establish none as to himself and his 
circle, 

Yet all these are only the passing faults 
of a great work. To every mind of this 
century, alert or intelligent enough to care 
anything for the wider issues of modern 
thought, the magnitude and range of Her- 
bert Spencer’s intellectual career, as re- 
flected in this Autobiography, must be of 
supreme interest. Had these two volumes 
not come to us bearing the stigmata of ex- 
haustion and neurosis, carelessly written and 
unimpressibly conceived, showing, even 
while attesting to the taming effect of life, 
that the mind after all is only as deep as 
the viscera, they would have been welcomed 
as the greatest and best of the world’s Auto- 
biographies. A. S. 


Tue Quariry or Youtn. By Louis Evan 
a a Scott-Thaw Co., New York. 
1.50. 


al aie quality of courage is needed by the 
author who essays at the present time to 
interest the public with a novelette of frills 
and ruffles; but Mr. Louis Evan Shipman 
has acquitted himself bravely. His latest 
book has the charm and daintiness of a 
Watteau fan. With French beaux and belles, 
English villains, an American hero and a 
heroine of French-English parentage he 
has woven a little romance that makes the 
reader forget for the moment that he is 
somewhat weary of stories in which the male 


characters take snuff and fight duels with - 


equal grace and facility. Though dealing 
with a period when candied expletives were 
familiar to the lips of all he has mercifully 
spared us, and our old friend “Egad!” is 
nowhere to be found in these entertaining 
pages. While the story is unfolded with 
pleasing directness and simplicity there are 
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one or two occasions when the conscientious 
reviewer with an ordinary working vocabu- 
lary is made to seek humbly the guidance of 
his dictionary—and even then is not wholly 
convinced. “Toising” with the apparent 
meaning of measuring seems a trifle strained 
while “etiolated” as a descriptive adjective 
applied to “night” covers one with surprise 
and confusion. But these are trifles that 
can readily be overlooked in a fascinating 
tale that is offered by its publishers to the 
summer reader in a pleasing and appropri- 
ate form. P. M. 


Lirz or Dean Farrar. By R. A. Farrar. 
T. Y. Crowell §& Co., New York. $2.00 
net. 


HIS volume is absurdly misnamed. It 

is, rather than a life, a series of obituary 
notices, with a small number of letters ad- 
dressed to Dean Farrar and a scant score 
written by him thrown in. These notices 
might be interesting if they were signed 
by people whose view of a distinguished 
man the reader might reasonably be ex- 
pected to care to hear; but why should any 
one wish to read what “A Harrovian,” “A 
Parent,” “A Boy who had been expelled,” 
“An Old Marlburnian” or even Prof. E. 
Spencer Beesly say about any one? When 
Edwin Arnold or Charles Darwin writes, 
we do read with interest; but the little they 
have to say is hopelessly lost under the com- 
munications from the mob of gentlemen who 
exhaust the alphabet to fit themselves out 
with initials. 

No scheme of writing a book could be 
easier for the author and harder for the 
reader. Since each contributor writes in- 
dependently, and since, apparently, most of 
the contributions are published in full, the 
plan results in a great amount of repetition, 
and also in entire lack of continuity. The 
first contributor, for instance, who is sup- 
posed to tell of Canon Farrar’s school days, 
does not confine his account to that period 
but’ continues his narrative to the end of 
the Dean’s life. Another weakness of the 
plan is that the contributions are naturally 
exceedingly laudatory, being addressed, a3 
they are, to a loving son very soon after 
the death of his father. The effect on the 
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perverse human mind of so much praise is 
to create a dislike for the subject of it. It 
is very probable that few readers would feel 
as much admiration for Dean Farrar after 
reading these three hundred pages of 
panegyric, as they felt when they thought 
of him as the beloved Canon of Westmin- 
ster, the Dean of Canterbury, the author of 
the Life of Christ. So the son, not through 
any fault in his subject but by his unhappy 
bungling, has created a prejudice against 
the father whose fame it was intended to in- 
crease. Moreover, a fine subject for biog- 
raphy has been spoiled. There certainly 
must be in the life of a man who was the 
great head-master of two of England’s 
great public schools, the rector of a teeming 
London parish, a Canon of The Abbey and 
the Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, a man 
too, who had for his friends Maurice, 
Tennyson, Browning, Edwin Arnold, Hol- 
man Hunt, Jean Ingelow, Tom Hughes and 
Matthew Arnold, a man who was a part of 
English life in the stirring days of the 
nineteenth century. Till it had been done, 
it seemed impossible to make a dull book 
from such material. T. H. 


Hien Noon. By Alice Brown. Houghton, 
Mifflin § Co., Boston. $1.50. 


HE title of this book almost challenges 

a counter-phrase, ‘Winter Twilight,”— 
a phrase possibly more appropriate to the 
book’s subtile gleams and shadows than the 
warm summer felicity of the chosen title. 

There are a dozen short stories and 
sketches, all of them showing a keen feeling 
for words, a sense of form, and an alert 
and fine, if not a hearty, imagination. 

It is not an easy matter to understand the 
modern, complex, sophisticated, but ideal- 
worshiping man or woman that belongs to 
the type Miss Brown writes most about. 
Miss Brown herself understands the type; 
and, better still, is able, within the limita- 
tions of the type, to differentiate the char- 
acters so that the individual speaks for him- 
self. Her high-bred, high-souled people 
are the chosen of the earth,—noble, sensi- 
tive, a trifle ascetic, perhaps, forceful with 
the strength of idealism, not passion. 

Such characters,—on this high-charged, 
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swift-rolling ball of chance and fate,— 
seem to invite the lightning stroke; the 
fragile tempts rain and hail and thunder. 
Therefore are there hints of soul-tragedy, 
—shadows in the picture, with the lovely, 
half-mysterious, irenic quality that belongs 
only to shadows. But there is also sunshine 
and warmth, as must always be where honor, 
nobility, or even fine philosophy, gain the 
victory of the hour. 

A distinct maturity and reasonableness 
characterizes this book,—not only from the 
fact that there is no amateurish workman- 
ship, but because, in almost every story, the 
motive is one that appeals to the thinking 
man or woman. The slight exceptions are 
in the two sketches, ‘“‘There and Here,” and 
“The Tryst,” in which the situations,— 
based on the possibility of the soul’s sepa- 
rating itself from the body and appearing 
to the loved one at the moment of death,— 
will, in the minds of many, be classed with 
the fantastic and unreal. It seems to be a 
short step from the psychological to the 
spiritualistic, since so many good and clear 
thinkers take that step. 

“The Runaway Match” is a charming 
story, with the rollicking spirit of gentle 
youth let loose for a brief play. The best 
and most appealing of all the stories are 
“The Miracle” and “His Enemy,’—and 
these are simple, tender, human, fine. 

The whole ‘book is a heart-lyric,—some- 
times gay and sometimes sad, but full of 
the music of spoken vows, high endeavor and 
faithful love. M. F. B 


Daveuters oF Niyo. By Onoto Watana. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


bs ILL the august one deign to permit 

me to hold her honorable wrap?’’ If 
the correspondents, now cooped up in Tokyo, 
had been close readers of Onoto Watana’s 
novels before leaving these Occidental 
shores, they would not be so astounded by 
the universal politeness of the Japanese, nor 
could they possibly make the grave blunder 
one or two of them have made in mistaking 
this sort of thing for servility. It is merely 
a national trick of manner and speech, and 
fits in well with the other quaint things this 
charming young Japanese writer puts into 
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her books. The theme of the story is as 
old as civilization, the renunciation of royal 
state for the sake of love and the simple 
life, but the time and the state of the na- 
tional morals during the transition, give 
the author opportunity to introduce some 
variations. Nijo, a prince of the blood, 
once kidnapped the child wife of a young 
farmer and hid her for months in _ hi 
seraglio, whence she was rescued by the 
Mikado’s interest in the case and restored 
to her husband. On the same day the farm- 
er’s wife and the royal consort of Nijo 
give birth to daughters, who grow up ex- 
actly alike in appearance, but utterly unlike 
in disposition. Sado-ko, the princess, is of 
sweet and loving temperament and of sim- 
ple tastes, while Masago, daughter of the 
farmer, now become a rich merchant, hates 
her plebeian surroundings and yearns for 
the gaieties of the court, the more so after 
she learns the secret of her birth. She is 
betrothed to a man she has no interest in 
and this same man arouses the love of 
Sado-ko. A secret exchange is arranged, 
and, after various complications and some 
suffering, all goes well. 

The charm of the story does not lie in 
its plot, but in its telling, in the strange 
method of expression, in the delightful de- 
scriptions of Japanese methods and habits 
of life and thought and in the somewhat 
mysterious success, with which the author 
gives the reader the Japanese point of view, 
almost without his becoming aware of it. 

R. M.S. 


Brave Hearts. By W. A. Fraser. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


“RAVE HEARTS” is a book of man 

talk. To read it is like spending an 
evening at a good club and hearing the best 
stories of the gentlemen sports. It is a 
glorification of the race-track that makes 
the sport of kings furnish a background for 
much clever romancing. Not only the 
horses, but the characters, are thorough- 
breds, and despite the amount of betting 
and “good things” the atmosphere of the 
book is virile and wholesome. While any 
reader who enjoys spontaneous humor and 
dramatic situations will find this string of 
stories to his taste, the finer points can 
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only be understood by those who have pur- 
chased much experience. 

One feature of Mr. Fraser’s horseman- 
ship that will appeal to all humanitarians 
is his aversion to the use of either spur or 
whip. His winners invariably have riders 
with whom they are in sympathy and for 
whom they do their utmost through love of 
the game. Horses that lose are constantly 
being thrown out of their gait by punish- 
ment, and if the author’s philosophy of 
racing is correct, it is too bad that it is not 
more thoroughly appreciated by both own- 
ers and jockeys. Not the least charm of 
these stories is due to the genial character 
sketching and humorous horse sense, in its 
broadest meaning, that pervades them. Oc- 
casionally, the reader stumbles on a little 
apothegm like the following, which would 
not look out of place in the pages of the 
most pretentious philosopher: 

“When fate undertakes to arrange mat- 
ters there is seldom a hitch. Everybody 
works for fate,—everybody.” 

Mr. Fraser’s book furnishes a pleasant 
relief in this age of automobiles and motor 
cycles. Many parts of it smack of the 
stable, it is true, but the change is pleasant 
after petrol and gasoline. P.M. 


How Ene@ianp Avertep a REvoLuTION oF 
Force. By B. O. Flower. Albert Brandt, 
Trenton, N. J. $1.25. 


ts requires a pretty fair stretch of the 
imagination, even on the part of such 
an enthusiast on all matters of reform as 
Mr. Flower, to declare that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws averted the revolution threat- 
ened by the Chartist movement. Free Trade 
was no part of the program of Fergus 
O’Connor and his following, nor were its 
apostles, Cobden and Bright, ever at any 
time prepared to advise adherence to Chart- 
ism, in case their program of the repeal 
of the duties on bread-stuffs should fail. 
Moreover, the repeal bill passed Parliament 
in 1846 and it was not until 1848 that the 
Chartist “revolution” reached its climax 
and its collapse. Of course, England, like 
the continent, was the scene of various 
kinds of popular unrest and agitation dur- 
ing the “awakening” that followed the gen- 
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eral overturning of things brought about 
by the French Revolution and the subse- 
quent Napoleonic wars, but this was, after 
all, only a reflection of the fiercer turbu- 
lence of Central Europe, and it was met 
more wisely. The Reform Bill of 1832 
was a step in the right direction, and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was an- 
other, but neither satisfied the extremists, 
and it was the energetic military measures 
of Wellington that finally caused the col- 
lapse of the uprising just when the dis- 
content seemed to have reached its highest 
pitch in the great gathering on Kensington 
Commons in 1848. 

However, if you can just bear in mind 
that Mr. Flower’s viewpoint is not correct, 
you can find a good deal of interesting ma 
terial in this book that you will find nowhere 
else, not the least valuable of which is the 
collection of songs and verses that were 
potent in the agitation carried on by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. S. M. 


How to Know Onentat Rues. By Mary 
Beach Langton. D. Appleton § Co., New 
York. $2.00. 


AEMOst everybody tries to buy oriental 
rugs occasionally and nearly everybody 
feels very uncertain about the proposition. 
Miss Langton has thus done a real service 
with her book, which describes very minutely 
all the different types of rugs, tells the 
characteristics of design and coloring and 
shows the texture. A little study of the 
book gives a very fair understanding of 
rugs and their value. R. M. 


Fort Amrry. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
$1.50. 


R. Quiller-Couch has been a prolific 
writer of books and stories, usually 
good ones. On these he has builded much 
reputation as an author. If his previous 
efforts had resulted in books similar to this 
one under consideration his building would 
nob have been so high. Still “Fort Amity” 
is not without merit. It is a historical novel 
descriptive of the stirring times about Fort 
Ticonderoga a century and a half ago when 
the British were battering down the walls 
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of New France and converting them into 
the Canadian structure of to-day, and the 
story is told as well as almost any other 
writer could have told it. But there is no 
apparent reason for its being, and its por- 
trayals of English, French and Indian 
character of that time do not concern the 
world interest sufficiently at this time to be 
especially thralling or thrilling. Perhaps 
they may be to the summer tourists who 
frequent Lake George and vicinity, but be- 
yond this comparatively small number of 
the reading population the interest flags. 
There is much Indian life and folk-lore 
and much talk among soldiers, French and 
English, and many French phrases and 
songs, but they do not materially advance 
the story. That particularly applies to 
John & Clive, a young English ensign, and 
to Diane de Noel, daughter of the Mon- 
seigneur and Commandant at Fort Amity. 
John had been shot and captured at Fort 
Ticonderoga and was being conveyed by a 
French sergeant to Montreal with other 
prisoners. En route they stopped at Fort 
Amity, after many adventures on the way, 
and John was forced to assume the charac- 
ter of a Frenchman by the notorious lying 
of Menehwehna, an Ojibway Indian 
guarding him, yet befriending him. John 
was no liar, but in this character he met 
Diane, who hated the English worse than 
snakes, and told her of his nationality after 
he had told her of his love with his eyes, 
and knew she loved him. Then he became 
an Ojibway Indian to forget his other 
troubles, and as such saved Diane’s life in 
the fight at the fort when her father was 
killed. She saved his life when the English 
caught him as a deserter, which he was not, 
and fifteen years afterward they were mar- 
ried, because, as she naively said when they 
met again during the siege of Quebec, she 
a nurse, he an officer, “Fifteen years is a 
long time, John. I don’t think I can do 
without you any longer.” John thought so, 
too, and “So in the street, under the dawn, 
they kissed for the first time.” The Indian 
fights, the shooting of the rapids, the battle 
of Fort Ticonderoga and the storming of 
Fort Amity, are moving incidents, and 
John’s part in them is almost weird at times, 
but still they do not bring the book up to 
the Quiller-Couch standard. Ww. J. L. 
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Tue Pastme or Ereanity. By Beatriz 
Demarest Lloyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. $1.50. 


Be one has read deeply into this 
novel, which, by the way, is not lack- 
ing in the quality of interest, he is conscious 
of meeting words which are not often 
enough out of the dictionary to be immedi- 
ately recognized in the large group of famil- 
iars one acquires during the course of sev- 
eral years’ reading. For example, he meets 
“bombilation,” and pauses an instant at the 
unexpectedness of it, then reads “bombila- 
tion of a ’cello,” and he wonders just a little 
what the ’cello has been doing. Again he 
meets “cunctative,” and he can almost catch 
the fleeting fragrance of dictionary ‘moth- 
balls. When he reads “cunctative sound of 
carriage wheels,” he regrets that he has 
ridden so long in street cars as to have for- 
gotten the more subtile characteristics of 
carriage wheels. But he reads on, although 
he has met these two strangers in the first 
five pages of the book. Later he meets “‘ne- 
oterism” and “eupatrid” and “‘illation” and 
“aphony” and “exauctoration” and “com- 
matic” and ‘“nonprossed” (nolprossed 
would have been less strange) and a lot 
more not found as often in modern novels 
as in modern lexicons. Just why the writer 
should have called upon so many strangers 
for help in expression does not appear, be- 
cause she has told a really interesting story, 
with a weak hero, Oliver Holbein, who is 
unhappily married. He loves only music, 
but is ready to love anything when the op- 
portunity offers, for as soon as a beautiful 
young girl, Lea Bésarique, has led him out 
of the life of a recluse which his wife could 
not or would not do, he falls in love with 
her, and almost simultaneously falls in love 
with Hulda Senger, his wife’s housemaid, 
and homely. However, Hulda is only a 
housemaid in disguise, and she is the 
strongest woman character in the book. 
Lea’s father, the Chevalier Bésarique, is an 
unusual character, and the devotion to his 
house, which impels him to sell everything 
salable in order to pay his unworthy son’s 
debts, and then sitting down among the 
priceless heirlooms of the Bésariques and 
slowly starving to death with riches all 
around him, is presented with a dramatic 
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intensity that makes one forget to find fault 
with what leads up to it or follows after. 
Not one reader in a thousand would not say 
the Chevalier was an “old fool,’ but he 
would be admired none the less. 

The author finds it easy enough to kill off 
the wife of the hero by running her over an 
Alpine precipice in an automobile with a 
married man who wanted her to elope with 
him, notwithstanding his wife was of their 
party and had left the auto only long 
enough to take luncheon, and then the way is 
clear for her husband to propose to Hulda, 
who refuses him because she knows he really 
wants Lea. He had proposed to Lea before 
his wife had been killed, and they were 
about to run away when they discovered the 
dead body of the starved Chevalier. Which, 
of course, makes the story a‘l the more in- 
teresting. The language is not professional 
English, in fact, it is almost amateur at 
times, but the story is all there. The scene 
is laid in New York City, but no such people 
ever lived and moved and had their being in 
New York, and the quality of “local color” 
is negligible. There are no pictures, which 
is rather surprising, seeing what startling 
effects some illustrators might have pro- 
duced from the material provided. Omar 
Khayyam furnishes the title. W. J. L. 


To Winpwarp. By Henry C. Rowland. A. 
S. Barnes §& Co., New York. $1.50. 


EN one reads a book of this par- 

ticular sort one is almost persuaded 
that there is something in Mr. Charles 
Augustus Davis’s doctrine of the neces- 
sary uplift. Mr. Davis holds that unless a 
work of art leaves one with the impulse for 
betterment—it may be for creative, or 
moral, or merely material betterment—it is 
not the best sort of art, and, whether one 
subscribes to that test or not, there is no 
denying that Mr. Rowland has, herein, con- 
veyed the stimulant. “To Windward” is 
a book which one puts down with a re- 
newed faith in the sanity of life. That 
long, lean Yankee, Amos Knapp, master- 
mariner, who has passed his summers in 
ship-yards, or in taking coasting-vessels 
down to Florida, and his winters in fighting 
for an education at Yale and in wresting a 
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diploma from the medical-school, is a help- 
ful host in himself, and the gruff, kind- 
hearted Dr. Couteau is a real man, whether 
at home or in the operating-room. The 
superficial and witty Douglas Ellsworth is 
less so, is, in fact, a rather conventional and 
“stagy” villain; Hope Stanley, the clergy- 
man’s daughter whom he seduces, is also 
rather artificial, and the heroine is alto- 
gether too conscientious for this conscience- 
less world. For these Amos and the sur- 
geon amply repay. 

Familiar with the promise of Dr. Row- 
land’s briefer tales, gathered from the mag- 
azines between the covers of “Sea Scamps,” 
one detects, at the delay in getting the story 
started and the pauses for the introduction 
of characters, something of the natural 
hesitancy of the short-story writer “expand- 
ing a theme” into a first novel, but once he 
gets under way the author’s sailing is as 
smooth as his hero’s is perturbed. It was 
to be expected that his realism would be at 
its best in the passages describing the strug- 
gles of a physician’s life in New York and 
that, afloat, he would not fail to give us the 
_ tang of the open sea. For the rest, his 

theme is not, fundamentally, a new one, but 
it is capitally unfolded and—to repeat—it 
has “the uplift.” R. W. K. 


Lerrers From Enaianp. By Elisabeth 
Davis Bancroft (Mrs. George Bancroft). 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 
net. 


T is unfortunate that these letters of the 
wife of George Bancroft, the historian, 
sometime Minister of the United States to 
the Court of St. James, should have been 
published subsequently, and at so short an 
interval, to those of Madame Waddington. 
Persons who read the one will almost surely 
read the other, and Madame Waddington’s 
are far more interesting, not only as to 
matter, but also for style, and the person- 
ality which is revealed. However, these of 
Mrs. Bancroft are delightful, and it is 
amusing to contrast the difference between 
these two women as unassuming annalists 
of the worldly best in foreign society. Mary 
King and Elizabeth Davis were both Amer- 
ican born, of distinguished family and of 
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cultivated taste. Speaking by the card, 
Mrs. Waddington was grande dame and 
mondaine, absolutely at home even in court 
society. Mrs. Bancroft was not: at least, 
her letters suggest that she is more of a 
stranger to the circle in which she was set 
in London. 

Every one knows how much the charm of 
letters or of a journal depends on the per- 
sonal touch. However much personages, 
events or scenes may gratify curiosity in 
themselves, you want the tang of the in- 
termediary through whom they are pre- 
sented to you as a constant concomitant. It 
may as well be frankly admitted that Mrs. 
Bancroft is rather colorless as a narrator, 
and there is even a guide-book flavor now 
and then to her comment. 

The events, too, in which Mrs. Bancroft 
had part during her husband’s diplomatic 
term of three years (1846-1849), were by 


‘mo means as important, socially or polit- 


ically, as those which Mme. Waddington 
enjoyed during the period covered by her 
letters (1888-1901). Naturally, therefore, 
although there is a general resemblance of 
milieu and their relation to it on the part of 
these two ladies, the value of their respect- 
ive delineations is readily discriminated. 
Such comparison seems permissible, not only 
from the fact that it is instituted about 
writings that have become public, but also 
because no general criticism could give a 
more correct notion of Mrs. Bancroft’s let- 
ters to those who have read Mrs. Wadding- 
ton’s. There is, moreover, hardly a gleam 
of humor in the letters of the former, while 
those of the latter have very agreeable 
touches of it. 

The first half of the nineteenth century 
seems a little remote to this galloping gen- 
eration. An ocean passage then was de- 
cidedly another affair. The Great Western, 
in which the Bancrofts sailed from New 
York, after a stormy passage, arrived at 
Liverpool nineteen days and twelve hours 
later! “Oh, how I wished it had pleased 
God to plant some little islands as resting- 
places in the great waste of waters, some 
resting station. But no, we must keep on, 
on, with everything in motion that your eye 
could rest on. Everything tumbling about,” 
she writes in her first letter. 

. When they were to return in 1849, Mrs. 
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Bancroft was more than content. “Happy 
as we have been here, I have a great satis- 
faction that we are setting rather than ris- 
ing, that we have done our work rather than 
have it to do. Like all our pleasures, these 
here are earned by fatigue and effort, and I 
would not: willingly live the last three years 
over again, or three years like them, though 
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they have contained high and lasting grati- 
fications.” Perhaps here is the reason for 
the sedate and ungossipy character of these 
collected letters. The lady wrote, conscien- 
tiously, to her relatives to let them know 
what she was doing. Mrs. Waddington did 
that, too, but liked what she was doing and 
the telling of it. J.J. aB. 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Smonton, Jupez Caries H., of 
Charleston, S. C., at Philadelphia, April 25, 
in his seventy-fifth year. Judge of the 
Fourth Federal Circuit Court. Author: Lec- 
tures on Jurisdiction and Practice of U. S. 
Courts; Digest of the Equity Decisions, 
State of South Carolina (1857); The Fed- 
eral Courts, Organization, Jurisdiction, and 
Procedure (1898). 


Grearp, VaLiteny CLEMENT Octave, at 
Paris, April 26, aged seventy-six. Former 
French Minister of Education, Member of 
the Academy, Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. Author: Prévost-Paradol (1895), 
and many valuable educational works. 


McGo.xopnick, Rev. Tuomas C., at Dor- 
chester, Mass., April 28, aged forty. Author: 
Life of Cardinal Newman, and other Roman 
Catholic works. 


Powe.., Freperick Yorn, at Oxford, 
Eng., April —, aged fifty-four years. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in Ox- 
ford University. Author: Early England 
up to the Norman Conquest; Alfred the 
Great and William the Conqueror; Old 
Stories from British History; History of 
England to 1509; Collaborator in other his- 
torical works and editor English History 
from Contemporary Writers. 


Powers, Epwarp, at Delavan, Wis., April 
28, aged seventy-two. Civil engineer of 
note. Author: War and the Weather. 


Fawcert, Epadr, at London, Eng,, 
May 2, aged fifty-seven. Author: In verse: 
Fantasy and Fashion; Romance and Rev- 
erie, etec.; in prose: An Ambitious Woman; 
A New York Family; Purple and Fine 
Linen; A Mild Barbarian; A Demoralizing 
Marriage; Agnosticism and Other Essays, 
etc. 


Ducravux, Pierre Emre, at Paris, 
France, May 2, aged sixty-four. Famous 
chemist and author of scientific works on 
agriculture and rural economics. 


Dr t’Armitace, Mrs. AraBeLia Root, 
at Chicago, May 8, aged fifty. Song writer 
and poet. 


Hopkins, Dr. Wittiam Barton, at Phil- 
adelphia, May 4. Author of valuable sur- 
gical works. 


Joxat, Mavrvs, at Budapest, May 5, aged 
seventy-nine. Author of 142 volumes of ro- 
mances. First literary work a drama, “The 
Jew Boy,” in 1848. Produced his first novel 
three years later. Of his English novels 
the better known are: Black Diamonds; 
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Eyes Like the Sea; Pretty Michal; The 
Lion of Janina; Timar’s Two Worlds. Au- 
thor of a History of Hungary. 


SomervitLe, Maxwe.t, at Paris, France, 
May 5, aged seventy-five. Professor of 
glyptology in University of Pennsylvania. 
Author: Engraved Gems; Siam on the 
Meinam from the Gulf to Ayuthia; Sands 
of Sahara; A Wanderer’s Legend; Joliffe; 
The Triumph of Constantine; Jupiter 
Aegiochus; Grand Cameo of France; Bud- 
dhist Temple. 


Gernart, Rev. Emanvug. Vocet, D. D., 
LL. D., at Lancaster, Pa., May 6, aged 
eighty-seven. President Theological Semi- 
nary of the (German) Reformed Church 
in the United States. Author: Philosophy 
and Logic; Monograph of the Reformed 
Church; Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion; Junior Heidelberg Catechism. 


Stan.ey, Sir Henry Morton, G. C. B., 
at London, Eng., May 10, aged sixty-three. 
Famous African explorer. Author: How 
I Found Livingstone (1872); My Kalulu, 
Prince, King and Slave (1873); Coomassie 
and Magdala (1874); Through the Dark 
Continent (1878); The Congo and the 
Founding of Its Free State (1885); In 
Darkest Africa (1890); My Dark Com- 
panions (1893); My Early Travels in 
America and Asia (1894); Slavery and the 
Slave Trade (1894) ; Through South Africa 
(1898). 


Crozier, Witiiam, at Northport, . Long 
Island, May 10, aged seventy-one. Author: 
How the Farm Pays. 


BartHotow, Dr. Roserrs, at Philadel- 
phia, May 10, in his seventy-third year. 
Emeritus professor of materia medica in 
Jefferson Medical College. Author: Quali- 
fications for the Military Service; Hypoder- 
mic Medication; Treatise on Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics; Practice of Medicine 
(translated into Japanese); Medical Elec- 
tricity. 


Jounson, Henry Cuarx, at New York, 
May 10, in his fifty-third year. Editor of 
text-books: First three books of Homer’s 
liad; The Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus; 
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The Bucolics and Georgics of Vergil; The 
Agricola and Germania of Tacitus; Book I. 
of Vergil’s Aeneid; Cicero de Amicitia; The 
Satires of Juvenal. 


Purzer, Rev. Joszpu, at Ilchester, Md., 
May 15, aged sixty-eight. Priest of the Re- 
demptorist Order. Author: Commentarium 
in Facultates Apostolicas. 


Mac Vicar, Rev. Dr. Matcoum, at Cato, 
N. Y., May 18, in his seventy-fifth year. 
President of Virginia Union University. 
Author: Manual on the Principles of Edu- 
cation, and various works on mathematics. 


Gisson, Rev. Dr. Freperick, at Balti- 
more, May 22, aged seventy-seven. Author 
of a standard work on liturgies. 


Buexi, Cor. Aveustus C., at Philadel- 
phia, May 23, in his fifty-seventh year. 
Author: The Cannoneer—Recollections of 
a Private Soldier; Paul Jones, Founder of 
the American Navy; Life of Sir William 
Johnson; William Penn. 


Coy, Epwarp Gustin, at New Haven, 
Conn., May 26, aged sixty. Headmaster 
Hotchkiss school. Author: Greek for Be- 
ginners; First Greek Reader. 


Perrez, Witutiam Henry, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 26, aged sixty-six. Professor 
mineralogy, geology and mining engineer- 
ing in the University of Michigan. Author: 
Contributions to Barometric Hypsometry. 


Lewis, Cuartes Tuomas, at Morristown, 
N. J., May 26, aged seventy. Author and 
editor: History of Germany (1871); Har- 
per’s Latin Dictionary (1879); Lewis’ 
Latin Dictionary for Schools (1889); 
Lewis’ [Elementary Latin Dictionary 
(1890); Love Letters of Prince Bismarck 
(1901); Harper’s Book of Facts (1895). 
Translator: Bengel’s Gnomon of the New 
Testament. 


Pearce, Dr. F. Savary, of Philadelphia, 
at Steubenville, Ohio, May 28, aged thirty- 
eight. Author of standard works on ner- 
vous and mental diseases. 


Lyman, Mrs. Exiza B., at Bay City, 
Mich., May 28, aged seventy-four. Author 
of philosophical works. 


PATRIOTISM 
By W. L. W. 


HEN came a burst of thunder sound! 
The boy—where did he go? 

You bet that he was close around 
Where he could see the show. 


Why, so am I,’ agreed the lady, wide-eyed ’’ 


“ 
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MRS. MUNSON, PROMOTER 


By Alice Woods Ullman 


ses OORE,’ here we are, Kate. 
M ‘Edward Moore,’—stu pid 
name!’ Mrs. Munson tucked 

her lorgnette in the front of her blouse, 
gently kicked her long, gray velvet skirt 
into line, silenced the tinkling of her many 
gold and turquoise chains with a gray- 
gloved hand and laughed. ‘This lion- 
hunting does drag one into the jungle! 
Ring, Kate,—if there is a bell.” Kate 
Carey knocked. Something between a 
yawn and a sigh came drifting over the 


transom. ‘Good sign,” whispered the 
lady gleefully. ‘I know all the doleful 
symptoms.” 


A young man opened the door, then 
stood staring and passing his hand over 
his disordered hair and tie. 

“Is Mr. Moore in?” 

“T’m Moore.” 

“I am Mrs. Dick Munson and this is 
my cousin, Miss Carey. Jimmy Munson 
has written me from Rome, enclosing a 
card to you. Of course, I forgot to bring 
it with me. You two used to study some- 
thing together somewhere, did you not?” 
She was charmingly, amazingly vague. 

“Of course; clever fellow, Munson. Do 
come in. I’m awfully glad.” Moore’s 
cordiality came in jets like water out of 
long-empty pipes. ‘The place is a sight,” 
he confessed. 

“T don’t mind a bit,”? smiled Mrs. Mun- 
son, sweetly trailing through the dust. 


“I’m used to it since I’ve married Jimmy’s 
brother. Kate is quite green, though. 
Perch on that stool, dearie, and tuck your- 
self out of harm’s way,” she laughed. “I 
adore a mess, myself.” She turned atten- 
tively to a canvas, a summery bit of sea 
and sky; she lingered over it, flatteringly 
silent. “That is perfectly charming,” she 
breathed at last. 

“You really like it?” he implored hun- 


ily. 

She wheeled about and regarded his 
eager face. “What babies you painters 
all are! I wonder you ever succeed.” 

“JT don’t,” smiled Moore. 

“But you do; you must.” She raised 
her hands in protest. “Why, don’t you 
know,” and her eyes gleamed into his in 
dead ecarnest, ‘“‘that if one as much as 
whispers a confession of defeat the thing 
is upon one! Besides,” she relaxed, “‘suc- 
cess is simply doing that which one likes 
best to do. You paint, do you not?” 
Her shoulders swayed conclusively. 

‘Not whenever I want to,”’ he persisted, 
doggedly. ‘‘Paint costs money.” 

Mrs. Munson swept the big dusty room 
with a glance, finely ignoring Kate Carey, 
whose permitted presence was understood 
to be its own reward. “I know,” she said 
gently, “its a tough pull. That’s why 
one keeps at it; why one cares so much. 
My brother-in-law Jimmy,” she paused 
deliberately, holding Moore’s eyes, “‘does 
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so hope that you’ll be in Paris this winter. 
It would do you no end of good.” She 
was deliciously cool and unkind. 

Moore’s face twitched. ‘‘No such luck 
for me. DV’m—a—man of family,” he 
blurted out, folding his arms tight to 
ward off derisive pricks. 

“Married?” Her gasp was faintly, 
justly ironical. 

“Heavens, ‘no, not that!’ Moore 
laughed. “Like other men I have a 
mother, and, by grace, a sister. I’m glad 
of it,”? he added stubbornly. 

“Why, so am I,” agreed the lady wide- 
eyed. “I confess I’m glad you aren’t 
married. Clever men all marry foolishly. 
I understand it perfectly.”” Her gesture 
was vivid. ‘It’s the accepted idea of rest 
after toil. I married myself!” she 
laughed and dared Kate Carey with a 
glance. ‘“‘But a millstone drags a man so. 
- Men are so hopelessly fair!’ she sighed 
comically. 

“My dear!’’ Kate shyly wedged a pro- 
test, “Dick would be pleased to hear you 
talk so!” 

“Oh, no doubt,” smiled Mrs. Dick. 
“Dick is always pleased. Now,” and she 
contemplated Moore, “I fancy that ab- 
surd scruples have often kept you from 
taking advantage of influence and that 
sort of thing? When will you children 
learn that influence is simply opportu- 
nity? I,”’—she hesitated, as if but caught 
with a new idca, then impulsively bent to- 
ward him,—‘“T’ve half a mind to take you 
in hand! Your studio is simply bristling 
with possibilities.” She moved grace- 
fully about the big place, cyes searching, 
mind doing a sum of the lion, the jungle, 
the trap. Suddenly, she veered full at 
him. ‘Mr.— Edward Moore,—have you 
a middle name?” 

““A what?” Moore plunged rudely. 

She started away from him in mimic 
alarm, then, with eyes dancing and voice 
very patient, she repeated, “A middle 
name. Now, my dear friend, be reason- 
able. I ask you, who, in the name of com- 
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mon sense, could succeed with plain ‘Ed- 
ward Moore’?” 

Moore grinned and shook his head. He 
was beginning to enjoy himself. 

She sighed and considered. ‘‘Had you 
—a grandparent?” 

“Four of ’em,” boasted Moore. 

‘Riches !” she sympathized breathless- 
ly. “Their names? Quick!” 

“Martha Moore, Nora Miller, John 
Moore, Edward Miller,” he recited sol- 
emnly. 

Mrs. Munson groaned sincerely. “My 
lost friend, we'll have to give teas in- 
stead!” Even Kate Carey was included 
in the burst of laughing. “I can send 
over tea things, and the ballroom piano, 
and a man to scrub. Kate and I’ll attend 
to everything clse. You see, if one has a 
‘day’ one is protected against the too-in- 
quisitive. The few who understand and 
like the real thing may always be asked 
to drop in. They don’t really matter for 
they never buy anything.” 

“No, bless ’em, they don’t,”’ and Moore, 
bewildered, dropped into a chair. 

“Tell me,”? and she turned adroitly 
back to the sympathetic starting-point, 
“what do you ask for that picture?” 

“Anything I can get,” Moore respond- 
ed promptly. 

‘It’s mine,” she triumphed. ‘‘I’I] send 
a check. It must stay on the walls till 
after the tea. We must decide upon a day, 
of course. Thursdays are—respectable, 
someway,” she ruminated. ‘And your 
mother and sister will come and help us 
about tea and things. Mothers are re- 
spectable, too,” she laughed. ‘“‘And you 
must dine with us one night, meantime, to 
talk things over. When are you free?” ' 

“Just ask me!” laughed the dazed 


young man. 
II 


While Edward Moore was hurrying 
home early to tell his mother and sister of 
Mrs. Munson’s visit, Mrs. Moore was 
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scrubbing up the flat and Nora was stand- 
ing in the back doorway looking out. 
Women who work with their hands relish 
a brisk draft of spring air; it speeds the 
blood and the cleaning. The flat was one 
of a row that had been added to the top 
of an already tall city building, and there 
they floated on the big tin roof like am- 
bitious house-boats heavenward bound. 
Nora liked the wet clothes flapping smart- 
ly on the lines, rickety chairs tipped 
against doors, kitchen utensils and flower 
pots. It was all human and neighborly. 
And now that the spring was on again a 
delicious aroma was stealing upward from 
the uncorked tips of the trees, and tipsy 
blusterings swooped upon her from the 
mimic storms strutting across the face of 
the great serious sky. 

Moore left the elevator and ran up the 
extra flight two steps at a time. The 
place had suddenly become too shabby: 
he must do better by Nora and his mother 
as soon as he prospered a little. To sur- 
prise them he flung open the door without 
knocking. The draft plunged at him, 
caught at his hat and set him shivering. 
Both women started. ‘“‘You are early,” 
smiled Nora. 

“Mother,” and Moore frowned, “why 
are you doing that sort of work? Nora is 
younger and stronger!” 

“You let Nora be,” laughed Mrs. 
Moore, splashing warm suds out of a big 
pail. ‘“She’s got to keep her hands nice 
for Charlie. They like ’em that way,— 
at first, anyway.” 

“For Charlie?’ Moore glanced from 
one to the other. He had dreaded some- 
thing of the sort ; but to-day, of all days! 

“Now, Eddie,” and Mrs. Moore rested 
on her heels, one damp hand putting aside 
a stray wisp of hair, ‘Charlie Hopkins is 
a good young man; he’s got a steady- 
payin’ job; he’s been up liere speakin’ to 
me "bout Nora this afternoon; and if he 
and Nora’s happy I’m sure J am!” Again 
the suds flew. 

Nora Moore seldom laughed but her 
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smiles were legion, and it was with one of 
woman-wisdom she advanced upon her 
brother. ‘‘Eddie Moore, something has 
been happening to you too. I can tell!” 

“‘Never mind about me,”’ he smiled back 
half-unwillingly. “My news can wait. 
But, Nora, you needn’t be in a hurry 
about getting married. Charles is a good 
fellow, but he’s not as—clever as you, now, 
is he??? He tried to clothe the words in a 
glaze of banter. ‘“‘You must have a look | 
at the world before you settle down.” 

Nora moved back to the open door, 
smiled at her brother over her shoulder, 
then scanned the city roofs eloquently. “I 
am twenty-six, Eddie, and I’ve seen about 
enough of the world from up here.” 

“But, Nora, the world hasn’t seen you. 
You must play fair. Mother,” he turned 
insistently, “stop work a while and come 
to your rocker. I’ve something to tell 
you.”? Someway Mrs. Munson loomed as 
difficult to picture to these two simple 
women. “It’s chilly with the door open, 
Nora.” He hung up his hat and coat and 
put coal on the low fire. Nora came in and 
closed the door, but she took up her place 
at the west window. She wanted the big 
skies to hide her eyes away. She knew that 
Charles Hopkins was not what her brother 
and his friends called clever. She was 
afraid of the gap the word dug between 
them; she hated it almost more than she 
dreaded it. Mrs. Moore dried her hands 
and came to her chair. Moore opened the 
stove-door, then sat where he could watch 
the fire-light. All about and upon Nora 
and her fresh blue gingham rested the 
twilight. The fire-light and the twilight 
crept stealthily toward each other till 
they became as the two shores of some 
difficult river, and the brother and sister 
watched each other across the mystery. 
‘I’ve sold a picture,” said Moore at last. 

“I’m so glad,”’ sighed Nora. 

“What did you get for it?”’ asked Mrs. 
Moore, sitting straight and thinking of a 
thousand little things Nora would want 
for her wedding. 
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“I don’t know yet, but it’ll be all 
right,” he laughed. Then he told them 
of the appreciative kindness of Jimmy 
Munson’s handsome sister-in-law, of Miss 
Carey and of the tea. ‘‘Of course you are 
both to come and help receive. Nora’d 
better have a new dress.” 

Nora shook her head. “I'll need just 
one new dress and that’ll be my wedding 
dress, Eddie. You'll invite Charlie?” 

. Her hands unconsciously supplicated but 
her eyes stood firm. 

Moore hesitated. He saw Charles Hop- 
kins squirming beneath Mrs. Munson’s 
penetrating gaze, pinned like a bug for 
chloroform, and he smiled. It occurred 
to him that perhaps Nora would see too. 
“Of course,” he answered easily. 

“Then I’ll come if I must. But they 
won’t care for me—those people.” 


Ill 


“There is a sort of fool than which 
woman can be nothing wiser.” 

“Granted, dear Gwendolin; but Mrs. 
Munson is no sort of fool at all. She is 
fearfully clever. To render a clever 
woman harmless make her happy. She is 
lovely to-day, is she not? Poor Moore!” 

“Isn’t she happy?” Miss Harter let 
her fingers stray over the piano-keys. 

““Heavens!”? smiled Elbert Streator, 
turning over the music of his next song. 
“Poor Moore!” he repeated. 


Nora Moore, in passing the piano 


brought from Mrs. Munson’s ballroom 
for her brother’s first tea, overheard the 
talk and paused, dazed. A sudden hush 
by the door drew her eyes, then her 
thoughts, momentarily away. Charles 
Hopkins had arrived. He was resplendent 
as to clothes, bursting with health, curi- 
ous and pleased. Edward Moore was do- 
ing his best to absorb the-truth-about- 
art from an over-dressed old lady and did 
not notice. Two young women in large 
white hats and velvets stopped talking, 
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stared and laughed artlessly. White of 
face Nora stood forth to greet her chosen 
lord and master. ‘“Charles!’’ she smiled 
gently. “I thought you’d forgotten to 
come.” 

“Gee, Nora,’ gasped Charles, gazing 
about. ‘Swell outfit, I must say. You 
look pale. Ain’t feeling up to the mark?” 

‘‘Let’s go over there in the corner and 
listen to the music,”’ she answered. 

They were no more than seated when 
Mrs. Munson, clothed in a subdued splen- 
dor of gray tulle and spangles, her fine 
shoulders flushing the cool color to a mar- 
vel of delicate life, glided up and smiled 
upon them. With her heart in her throat 
Nora presented Charles. ‘“‘Mr. Moore has 
been telling me of Mr. Hopkins, and I’ve 
promised to see that he has a good time. 
You get him his tea, dearie, and I’ll amuse 
him till you come back.” 

“Never drink it, thanks,” and Charles 
blushed furiously. ‘Honestly, now, it’s 
not much of a drink for strong men, is it? 
Tea!” And he bent a tight arm to place 
the strong man. “Sit down,” he urged 
effusively, getting to his restless feet. 

Mrs. Munson opened her gray eyes and 
bit her red lip, adroitly hiding both acts 
—and her thoughts—in the shadow of her 
black hair. Moore’s family was proving 
rather more difficult than she had dreaded. 
She made up her mind to keep this young 
elephant under her eye. He must by no 
means get himself introduced. She'd 
never hear the last of it. 

“I want to speak with mother a mo- 
ment,” Nora smiled and moved away. 

“So long,”? murmured Charles, absorb- 
ing the beauty. He had never thought 
much of gray till now. “Do you know,” 
he confessed, ‘“‘I never was at a ‘tea’ be- 
fore!” 

“Really?”? she smiled incredulously. 
“When are you and Miss Nora to be mar- 
ried?” 

“Did she tell you?” he blushed. “Great 
girl, Nora. Not much of a swell but she’s 
all right. It’ll be in June,” he finished, 
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falling for a moment into fatuous antici- 
pation. 

Mrs. Moore, in her best black dress and 
bonnet, had been stationed, against her 
will, in an armchair by Kate Carey’s side. 
That young woman was officiating at the 
tea-table. ‘‘Mother,” whispered Nora, “I 
hate all this so. Can’t I slip out and go 
home?” 

“T ain’t enjoyin’ it any too much my- 
self, Nora, but I guess as long as we’ve 
come we'd better stay it out.” 

Just then Miss Gwendolin Harter 
touched the keys with a silencing chord 
and Mr. Elbert Streator stepped forward 
to sing, smiling here and there intimately. 
The applause was soft-gloved and soft- 
eyed. A young man and a young woman 
approached the table and stood talking 
and laughing over their tea. ‘Oh, well,” 
the young woman shrugged her shoulders, 
“it never matters what a man does if he 
just knows better. Ah, Gwen dear,” she 
turned easily to Miss Harter, who had left 
the piano for tea, “‘we were just talking 
of you and your music, and how much it 
must mean to you!” 

Charles had come to Nora’s side and 
they all had listened. Mrs. Moore put her 
hand over her mouth, Charles laughed and 
Nora’s eyes filled. ‘‘Brace up,” whispered 
Charles. “It’s a great show and free 
seats.”’ He tried to get hold of her hand 
behind her mother’s chair. “I say, that 
Mrs. Munson’s a corker. She sent me to 
bring you back. Here she comes now!” 

“Oh,” sighed Nora, “can’t I get 
away?” 

Mrs. Munson brought Mr. Streator 
and introduced him to Nora, taking pos- 
session of Charles herself. Nora listened 
vaguely to Mr. Streator’s pleasant banali- 
ties, then suddenly turned her eyes full 
upon him. ‘Will you come over there 
and talk with me a few moments?” she 
smiled curiously. “There is something I 
want to ask you about.” She indicated 
the corner she had lately deserted. 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” and with a gleam 
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of eyes for Mrs. Munson, Streator led the 
way. Patiently he waited for Nora to be- 
gin. By the tensity of her profile she 
seemed to have forgotten him. Women he 
knew were exchanging amused smiles. ‘Is 
there something I may do for you, Miss 
Moore?” he asked. 

“You may,—” she hesitated. ‘Will 
you be quite honest with me for a few mo- 
ments ?”? 

“My dear Miss Moore,” and Streator 
raised his brows, ‘“‘let us remember where 
we are. We must be too absurd!” 

Nora’s mouth trembled but she per- 
sisted. ‘When I was passing the piano a 
little while ago I overheard you talking 
with Miss Harter. You spoke of Mrs. 
Munson and my brother. Was what you 
implied true?” 

Streator studied the design of a pillow 
for a silent moment. ‘‘I— ‘honestly’ don’t 
know,” he answered slowly. ‘Does your 
brother know this sort of world?” 

“Look at him!” she sighed pitifully. 
‘He knows you just as I do. He has seen 
you drive by; he has. looked down upon 
the tops of your heads at the theaters. 
You know us even less. You never look 
out, or up!” Desperation was driving the 
girl to eloquence. 

Again. Streator considered. ‘Miss 
Moore, I shall be as honest as you like. 
Two years ago I stood on the curb and 
looked up; I sat in the top of the house 
and looked down. Then Mrs. Munson 
took me up! Ten years ago Mrs. Mun- 
son was a stenographer in a Chicago law 
firm. She saw Munson and took him up. 
Munson and I have both succeeded. It is 
your brother’s turn.” 

“But,” Nora bent to him earnestly, 
“does it really help? She'll make his home 
seem shabby to him, make him discon- 
tented.” 

“Forgive a bit of bluntness,” and the 
ballad singer’s voice dropped its training, 
“but I suspect that home is shabby, and 
if your brother has one bit of talent he is 
discontented. And believe me, if Mrs. 
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Munson thinks him worth the trouble 
she’ll play her part in spite of you—or 
me!” and his laugh confessed and sug- 
gested. ‘“‘He is my successor. Can’t you, 
his sister, be as generous as I?” 

“Oh,” she sighed, “‘life is so cruel!” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Streator simply. 
“But there is one way to annihilate 
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cruelty—accept it. You'll have learned 
that one day.” 

“No doubt,” and, not disloyally, she 
saw herself married to Charles Hopkins. 
“Then,” she smiled, “‘what comes next?” 
Her eyes were as wide as a child’s at a 
fairy tale. 

“God knows, Miss Moore.” 


THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS 


By Francis Bellamy 


ness,” said my friend the critic 


“| HERE isn’t any literature of busi- 


when I remarked at his dinner, 


that this was a new literary subject on 
which something might be said. 

“No,” he went on with the regnant au- 
thority which critics are not shy of ad- 
mitting after burgundy, “literature has 
one metier, and business has another 
metier: there can be no common ground 
between them. Anything that is litera- 
ture must exist for its own sake,—that’s 
the essential. But business writing, how- 
ever clever, exists only to sell something, 
to coax people to spend money. The 
cleverer it is the more it reeks with this 
commercial aim. I think it’s an outrage 
to make such a jumble of contradictions 
as your ‘literature business.’ ” 

That is the language of a cult. It is 
the attitude of exclusiveness which belongs 
to every guild, profession, art, religion,— 
the denial and reprobation of the new- 
comer which new exigencies call into the 
field. The naval engineer staff are not 
real naval officers; Methodist bishops are 
not real bishops; illustrators are not real 
artists; homeopathists are not real physi- 
cians: all those things have been said. 

But old fences are moved by new con- 


ditions. Once, the only form of literature 
was poetry, and prose was a questioned 
intruder. Once, the novel had to fight to 
be regarded as real literature, quite as 
hard as republics to be regarded by kings 
as recognizable states. 

But there is really no inherent reason 
why business writings may not have a 
place in literature, any more than politi- 
cal speeches or sermons. Both political 
speeches and sermons have a purpose out- 
side themselves; they do not exist for 
their own sake. They are intended to 
bring things to pass, and to do it immedi- 
ately. There is hardly need to recall in- 
stances; Demosthenes’ habitual wind-up, 
“Wherefore, O Athenians, let us march 
against Philip”; Cicero’s ‘‘Wherefore, O 
conscript fathers, let Cataline be gone ;” 
the speech of Anthony over Cesar’s dead 
body as a consummate instance of per- 
suasion ; the sermons of Bossuet, of Jona- 
than Edwards, of Channing. Nobody 
questions that these, and thousands of 
others, are literature; yet they were con- 
ceived and shaped for a definite effect out- 
side their own existence. 

To-day the paramount human interest 
is no longer in the two great topics for 
which these political and religious dis- 
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courses were written; it is in business. 
Little by little the operations of business 
have assumed the primacy in our con- 
siderations, and the appeals of business 
are, with most men, of the most engross- 
ing moment. 

Why then should not its operations and 
its appeals supply the material for genu- 
ine literature? Why may not some of its 
writings, its circulars, its advertisements, 
rise to the dignity of the literary recog- 
nition which has long since been given to 
the highest specimens of political and re- 
ligious discourse whose immediate purpose 
was to persuade somebody to do some- 
thing? I can find no serious reason why 
not. 

“‘Shoe-lacings, for instance,” suggested 
the critic derisively, when I had got to 
this point in our discussion. ‘‘No reason, 
I suppose why advertisements to bullyrag 
people into buying Smith’s incompara- 
ble, anti-fade, never-untie shoe-strings 
shouldn’t rise to the dignity of recogniz- 
able literature.” 

Even that may be admitted, if “‘bully- 
rag”? means legitimate and genuine per- 
suasiveness. Shoe-strings are a human ne- 
cessity, humble but not ignoble; they may 
be accordingly an adequate literary ma- 
terial if the writer himself is discerning 
enough to know how to regard a lowly 
object with respect and with sincerity. 
In such hands a commendation of shoe- 
lacings, if really commendable, may have 
a true literary quality. 

Here, for example, is a paragraph in a 
strictly commercial circular. It occurs in 
a description of a certain Course in Draw- 
ing printed by a firm of school-book pub- 
lishers. Observe the sincerity, the sense 
of word values, the grace of phrase, the 
elevation, together with the human inter- 
est, in this advertising paragraph by some 
unknown enthusiast : 

“It aims to present drawing as a valua- 
ble and beautiful method of expression. It 
sets out to teach the child to perceive form 
and to recognize beauty, to teach his hand 
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to reproduce on paper the simpler forms 
which his mind creates and the lines of 
beauty which his eye apprehends. To re- 
veal form and beauty to the imagination, 
and to make the fingers dextrous to obey 
the eye,—these are its objects.” 


This writer convinced, at least, himself, 
for when he comes to a summing of What 
it Accomplishes, he puts it thus: 

‘It does not pretend to make artists out - 
of all or most, any more than a music 
course can make great singers or a rheto- 
ric can make distinguished writers. But 
in the merely average child, it does suc- 
ceed in training the eye to see, the mind to 
imagine, and the hand to reproduce cer- 
tain elementals of form and grace; and in 
the child of exceptional capacity it does 
lay the essential foundation for future 
discipline in art.” 


This extract, which might be equalled in 
twenty circulars now before me, is a per- 
suasion to buy, yet by any fair canons of 
literary art it shows distinct quality; it 
is not to be described as clever, it is more 
fibrous than that; if its purpose were not 
avowed it might be recognized as having 
in itself a sufficient reason for existing. 

It is ‘the. very observable tendency of 
our intense modern business life to pro- 
duce a literature of its own and to put a. 
good degree of quality into it. 

The business of earlier times did not 
require much printed publicity. When 
the wants of men and women were com- 
paratively few, they made it their own 
labor to find out where to buy what they 
wanted. That is, the buyer had to seek 
the seller,—unless the seller was a ped- 
dler,—whether it was for garments, or 
for jewels, or for food, or for books, or 
for horses, or for furniture, or for trans- 
portation ; and it took usually a good deal 
of enquiry and hunting to discover the 
right place to patronize. 

All the conditions of life, up to a hun- 
dred years ago, made this hunting for the 
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seller by the buyer inevitable; the pur-, 
chasers were too few and too scattered, 
and the means of transportation were too 
difficult for the seller to attempt to inform 
all possible customers how well he could 
satisfy their wants. For the same reason 
the number of sellers was few; and their 
competition with one another was in pro- 
portion to the possible number of buyers 
who could come to them. 

Consequently, the advertisements in the 
papers, as late as fifty years ago, were 
barren notices. There was no reason for 
carefulness of phrase; any blunt, crude, 
unstudied announcement would do. Here, 
for example, is the solitary dry-goods ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the New 
York Herald of Monday, October 4, 
1847: 

TO THE LADIES RESIDENT AND 
VISITERS IN NEW YORK—Wn. 
Scott & Co. No. 377 Broadway respect- 
fully invite attention to their stock of 
Lace Capes, Veils, real and imitation trim- 
ming Laces, Muslin Trimmings, Bands, 
Infant’s Waists, Robes, & Frocks, Needle- 
work, Collars, Chemisettes, Handker- 
chiefs, Cuffs &c. Tarlatan, Swiss, & Or- 
gandie, Muslins, Embroidered Muslin 
Dresses, Lace Dresses, Berthes, &c. &c. 
which are offered at very low prices, and 
will be found equal in extent and variety 
to any in the city. A large stock of Dress 
Caps at one dollar each. 

N. B. No deviation in prices. 


This, I repeat, was the sole dry-goods 
advertisement in that issue of the Herald. 
Of other advertisements there were about 
thirty columns—steamboats, packets, rail- 
roads, stock companies, _ real-estate, 
schools, auctions, runaways, personal 
wants, political meetings, besides four or 
five columns of patent cure-alls including 
elixers of love. But of retail trade there 
was a minimum of notice. This insig- 
nificance, typified by the dry-goods trade 
for example, was surely not because ladies 
lacked interest in the dry-goods stores; 
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New York in 1847 was then as now the 
metropolis of fashion. It must have been 
that there was comparatively small com- 
petition. There were few staple articles 
of dress, and merchants had not yet 
learned the tricks of inventing new wants 
every day, nor the lure of bargain coun-- 
ters, nor the courage of superlatives. 
When we call to mind the diminutive trav- 
eling trunks of those days, still found in 
ancient attics, we realize how really few 
were the articles of woman’s raiment, and 
we can understand how the customers 
knew the contents of the stores without 
costly campaigns of education by the mer- 
chants. 

Business circulars were similarly indif- 
ferent; commercial pamphlets were prac- 
tically unknown. Postage was too high, 
for one thing, to permit such publications 
to be profitable, consequently, almost all 
the buying and selling was strictly local. 
Village folk had only a slender idea of 
other varieties of goods beyond what the 
country store offered, and their visits to 
the city were like the opening of the 
heavens because of the undreamed-of nov- 
elties of the great shops. 

But with our new business conditions of 
later years, printed publicity has come to 
be of absolutely foremost importance. 
Cheap postage and facile transportation 
have multiplied competition to its last 
limits; and these three things, cheap com- 
munication, easy transportation, and enor- 
mous rivalry, have reversed the old cur- 
rent of commerce. Now the seller must 
seek the buyer. Now it is the seller’s busi- 
ness to persuade the buyer, who sits still 
in his chair, to choose his particular article 
instead of that of his rival. 

Further, it is now necessary for the 
seller to create a want where there was no 
want before, to originate the imagination 
of a desire in the buyer who thought he 
was contented with what he had. Not only 
new foods, soaps, corsets, machines, chairs, 
books, boats, have to be presented in type 
to the man who sits at home, but routes 
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of travel, methods of insurance, schemes 
for investment, in short, every enterprise 
whatsoever which depends on drawing out 
the money of the public. New patrons 
must be made en bloc, or else the business 
must surrender to its competitors. As the 
wealth of the people increases, the neces- 
sity grows of catching their attention and 
of getting their money for new merchan- 


The only means for thus reaehing and 
persuading people in masses to put out 
their money is by printed words; both by 
the elaborate display advertisements, and 
by the highly finished pamphlets which 
get to us by mail. 

As it was competition that evolved this 
vast output of commercial printing, so it 
is also competition that is steadily improv- 
ing its quality. As each advertisement, 
circular or pamphlet seeks to gain the 
lead in effectuality, naturally the literary 
substance and style of the composition 
strike higher degrees. 

We have seen it growing better year by 
year. As for display advertising, first it 
bloomed into gayeties of color and fan- 
tasticalities of design. Then out of the 
grotesque and the confused we have ob- 
served the evolution of finer standards of 
taste. Not that we have escaped the sight 
of the foolish and ineffective advertise- 
ment; such deformities will stay with us 
as long as advertisers economize at the 
fatal point of hiring cheap amateurs to 
prepare their advertisements. 

These smart boys of advertising are 
conspicuous every day with their epi- 
grams, with their excessively off-hand dia- 
lect of the barker, and with their men-of- 
straw set up simply to be knocked down. 
The fuss they make certainly commends 
them to the inexpert man who hires 
them, but they do not sell his commodity ; 
and their uproarious advertisements are 
soon discontinued because they do not 
pay. The fallacy of all advertisements 
which are topsy-turvy, or which are too 
smart, or which try to adapt the successful 
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phrases of others, is as tragic as the mis- 
take of the stupid, over-crowded and con- 
fused advertisement; it means that the 
advertiser has been too derisive of the 
skill which comes with real literary train- 
ing. He may be perfectly familiar with 
the statistics of the various mediums and 
may have planned his outlay accordingly 
with exactness; yet he never knew that 
simplicity and directness and a correct 
mental image of the reader are more nec- 
essary than all else put together. And 
those characteristics differentiate the man 
of high literary skill from the word- 
monger. 

But amid the many vulgar and fantas- 
tic follies of advertising which miss the 
point, we have begun to see the won- 
drously expert productions which tell their 
whole story at a single glance, which 
charm our fancy, and which make us want 
to buy. These display advertisements 
which have artistic and literary degree I 
only mention in passing; for I do not 
think they are yet numerous enough to 
cite as my proof that there has begun 
to be a genuine literature of business. Yet 
in so far as they are of real literary qual- 
ity they may prove more than a long cir- 
cular. For if a man can grab my atten- 
tion, please my taste, and persuade me to 
buy in a hundred words, he is more a mas- 
ter of his art than if he lured me to read 
a thousand-word pamphlet. 

But it is in the circulars and pamphlets 
of business that we are able to observe the 
most obvious and significant advance. 

It would, of course, be impossible to 
designate any one man as the pioneer in 
this movement to express business ap- 
peals in the language of literature. Yet 
I have a pretty decided opinion that 
Daniel S. Ford, the man who made The 
Youth’s Companion, was about the first to 
attempt, definitely and avowedly, to write 
his commercial announcements according 
to the strictest literary canons. He was 
himself the most penetrating critic of ex- 
pression I ever knew. His sense of the in- 
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finitesimal distinctions between words and 
between the genuine and the affected in 
style was bewildering to the young editors 
lucky enough to get on his staff. A style 
that was impeccable for its sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and grace, Mr. Ford demanded 
for that paper ; and he was equally exact- 
ing in his business announcements which 
appeared as advertisements in other pa- 
pers or which were sent by mail. After 
days, or even weeks, of experimenting to 
get the typography of a big announce- 
ment chaste and strong enough to suit 
him, I have seen him tear the costly prod- 
uct to pieces day after day in his exquisite 
editing of the copy. But after this ruth- 
lessness there was never such flawless style 
to clothe a business communication. 

These literary models of advertising 
from that Boston office had their influ- 
ence, I am sure, on the publishing trade. 
Mr. Bok, with his clear vision, adapted 
the method in a degree to his more scenic 
pamphlets. Now, for years, the elaborate 
announcements of the best publishers have 
been an interesting literature of them- 
selves. 

Other kinds of business, also, have been 
ambitious to give a literary form to their 
booklets. Skilled writers have been hired 
at high cost. It has been seen by the in- 
telligent advertisers that when everybody 
is accustomed to good reading, the com- 
positions of business, which compete for 
attention with popular books and short 
stories, must be equally distinguished for 
good style; they do not get respectful at- 
tention unless they are. 

Mines, for instance, have afforded a 
rich field for excellent pamphlets. Here 
has been an opportunity for the able 
writer to popularize technical science. If 
many of these writers have prostituted 
their skill to imaginary descriptions and 
fanciful conclusions which the readers 
were expected to take as cold facts, there 
have been others who have shown a higher 
ability in their clearness and precision and 
grace, well within the limits of restraint. 
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I read the other day a singularly de- 
lightful little brochure issued by a Trust 
company, in which the putting-by of sav- 
ings was made a romance, and the methods 
used by the company in investing them 
were made so clear that a young boy 
could comprehend. 

Certain clothing-houses have issued 
booklets which are remarkable for their 
perspicuity and persuasiveness as well as 
for their art and human interest. Perhaps 
the most distinguished of these have been 
written by Mr. George L. Dyer, of Phila- 
delphia, whom it is a duty to recognize as a 
creator of literature in this new movement. 
A significant trait of his writing is its ab- 
sence of self-consciousness. His style is 
so direct and unpretentious that we forget 
the writer in our interest in what he says 
about the clothes his firm are selling. 
There is no mistaking that he has a clear 
mental image of the individual people he 
is addressing. To that single intuition he 
has made obedient every diverting impulse 
of the brilliant writer. I have heard him 
quoted as saying, “If a man or woman 
were to point to one of my statements, and 
say, ‘what clever writing that is’, I should 
hide my head. But if one says, ‘I will buy 
one of those suits’, I know I am earning 
my salary.” Has the orator or the preach- 
er any more searching test of permanent 
literary value—granting always that 
there are sincerity and dignity in the 
simple style? 

Of similar quality are some of the pam- 
phlets now issued by life insurance com- 
panies. For limpid clearness of utterance 
and for profound sense of human motives, 
the best of these productions are, I be- 
lieve, almost unrivaled in any other field 
of business literature. 

The transportation companies have for 
years been publishing very entertaining 
booklets illustrative of the charms of 
travel by their routes. Many an ocean 
trip and summer vacation by rail have 
been earned by authors, none too rich, by 
writing with vivid color of the pleasures 
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of those lines of travel. In the earlier of 
these compositions, however, there was re- 
quired too unrestrained a use of superla- 
tives for the authors to be willing to affix 
their names. But the wiser of these com- 
panies now perceive the greater value 
which goes with unexaggerated truthful- 
ness. One of the most notable of these 
more recent productions is a guide-book 
to the Land of Evangeline, written by 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, whose poems 
and stories of that region long ago made 
him recognized as its happiest interpreter. 
Perhaps in none of his prose is he more 
finely the celebrant of that bewitching 
land than in this guide-book, frankly 
signed by himself, which is given without 
charge by a steamboat company. 

A leading influence in the new introduc- 
tion of literature into business has been 
Mr. Ingalls Kimball, the founder of the 
Cheltenham Press. Some ten years ago he 
showed his originality when, just out of 
Harvard, he helped establish in Boston 
the book publishing house of Stone & 
Kimball, which startled the sleepy circle 
of old publishers with its new method of 
book-making. Those brilliant ways are 
now the commonplaces of the publishing 
business ; but later, Mr. Kimball conceived 
the unique idea which he now carries out 
in his present establishment. It was sim- 
ply to utilize the high training of literary 
workers for advertising purposes. His 
office is the market for clever stories, de- 
scriptive articles, and verses which, by a 
clever twist, may be turned to practical 
value for the advertisers who are his 
clients. He has, also, a numerous staff of 
authors, whose names in the leading mag- 
azines attest their distinction, to whom he 
assigns the anonymous creation of busi- 
ness booklets for which he has obtained 
orders. Boats, furniture, whiskies, cereals, 
hosiery, millinery, nails, automobiles, med- 
icines, trust companies,—there is no de- 
partment of modern business which is 
deemed alien to literature in that queer 
shop. With this universal optimism in 
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Mr. Kimball’s initiative and with his big 
company of good hack-writers, it is not 
strange that he has turned out some things 
that can be measured by the standards of 
real literature. 

The “bureau of publicity” is another 
scheme and a further development in the 
alliance of business with literature. This 
is a subtlety which might have been ex- 
pected, but I have reason to believe that 
it is only within two or three years that 
such a method has been organized with 
capitalization. 

If religious propaganda has been car- 
ried on by published stories and by articles 
sufficiently interesting to be bought by 
periodicals,—why not the publicity of 
business? If political propaganda knows 
how to utilize the best magazines as well 
as the daily newspapers by selling to 
them articles, news items, and _fiction- 
stories, which are good enough to com- 
mand a fair price from the periodicals,— 
why may not business promotion do the 
same thing? 

It does. It has for quite a period. The 
sagacious writer of the publicity bureau 
is assigned to a certain commercial enter- 
prise that wants a publicity which open 
advertising or frank circulars can not 
give. He is a trained journalist, and 
therefore knows how to find the dramatic 
situations in a routine of business which to 
the ordinary man would seem sterile. 
There is scarcely a commercial enterprise 
which is unproductive to such a man. He 
may make a profound sociological paper; 
he may come out with a lightsome view of 
some social phase; he possibly sees polit- 
ical meanings, or a new matter of economic 
bearing ; may be he runs a gossipy article 
of interesting personalities; he is glad 
when he sees a cue for a bright storiette. 

When these productions get to the ed- 
itor, they have been so dexterously done 
that he is unsuspecting of their origin. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he is let in also—one 
never knows all the secret. Then we read 
the entertainment and become aware of 
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the facts that the wily bureau desired us 
to know. The names and habitat of these 
accomplished and charming marauders on 
our attention? That would hardly be 
fair. But, one example illustrates the 
scheme. Did you read within a year that 
fascinating little love-story of a trip in 
Italy on a Napier automobile? 

There is still another class of business 
literature which has significance. It is 
that which is not addressed to the buyers 
of commodities, but to the retailers or 
agents who have to sell to the individual. 
This form of communication is generally 
of the nature either of an enlightenment 
as to better methods of selling, or a spur 
to more resolute effort. Naturally this is 
a broader region for the writer; there is 
scope beyond the single appeal, “you buy 
this”; there is in its didactic purpose an 
opportunity for saying some things which 
might as properly belong to any literature 
which had no purpose outside itself. 

It is fitting to make another reference, 
in illustration, to Mr. Dyer. I think he is 
acknowledged, by those capable of judg- 
ing, as having an unwandering eye for 
the end in view and an unexceptional 
style of graceful simplicity, perhaps be- 
yond any other of the professional writers 
of business publicity. Here is an extract 
from one of his booklets entitled ““Making 
the Most of an Opportunity”; it is part 
of a little sermon to retail clothiers, in 
which he instructs them as to the relation 
between a man’s current ideals and the 
clothes he buys for himself. 

“A man’s income is divided according 
to his tastes and ideals. 

“Many a young farmer is content to 
wear a ten-dollar suit, but drives a two- 
hundred-dollar horse with a hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar buggy. He pays more for a 
lap-robe than for a spring overcoat. 
Why? Because he is familiar with these 
things and appreciates their comparative 
values. His horse ideals are higher than 
his standards in clothing. 

“In any community you can see where 
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the young men place the emphasis in the 
spending of their income, and consequent- 
ly whether or not the clothier is neglecting 
his opportunity of missionary work 
among them. 

“The only way to cultivate in your 
trade a discriminating taste in dress is to 
show clothes that can appeal to it.” 


In another petite discourse to his flock 
on the Fallacy of Mere Cheapness, Mr. 
Dyer remarks : 

“The seller has a short memory for 
goods sold and out of mind. He thinks 
of the money in his hand. The buyer has 
a long memory for the goods he bought 
but forgets the money he paid.” 


This is direct, unlabored, unaffected. 
Yet it might be hard to phrase it in words 
more exact. It has sincerity and propor- 
tion and the grace of self-unconsciousness. 
You can feel in it a slight personal color, 
and it is not without dignity. 

Another sort of literary excellence has 
appeared in the monthly circulars which 
Mr. Gage E. Tarbell, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been sending for over a decade to the 
agents of. his company. This man has too 
vehement an individuality for the most ex- 
treme refinements of style. He has things 
to say which are of real value to men’s 
souls, and he declares them with a burly 
impetuosity. But their truthfulness shapes 
fon them a style of their own, over which 
no critic would haggle. Here are a few 
extracts, clipped from an extensive collec- 
tion: 

“The difference between a competency 
and abundance is enthusiasm. Those who 
are lukewarm in the pursuit of any vo- 
cation are those who are ‘just getting 
along,’ or are ‘doing fairly well.’ It is the 
enthusiasts who do the climbing, making 
progress every day, and who get to the 
top. Enthusiasm generates energy as nat- 
urally as the sun gives forth heat, and en- 
ergy again, by its reflex influence, in- 
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creases enthusiasm. . . For my- 
self, I can not see how any one can help 
being enthusiastic over this business of 
ours. It fulfills all the higher ideals of 
life; it works for the good of humanity ; it 
helps to reduce pauperism ; it educates the 
youth of the country and supports its old 
age; it provides for the widow and or- 
phan; it is an aid to the economy and the 
substantial business progress of the na- 
tion.” 


‘‘My sympathies are all with the man 
who uses one achievement merely as a 
stepping-stone to another, and who finds 
neither the time nor the inclination to sit 
down and be content with the progress he 
has already made. Some one has said that 
‘those who are not quite satisfied are the 
sole benefactors of the world’; certain it is 
that he who reaches a satisfied state in his 
own mind deceives himself as to the rest 
of the world, and soon finds himself losing 
the vantage-ground that he has gained, 
for others are sure to come along and 
push him aside.” 

‘For my part, I have no use for ex- 
cuses for not doing a thing—there is no 
excuse for excuses. They weaken charac- 
ter; they make a person after a while a 
walking apology instead of a man who 
has a right to hold his head up and walk 
fearlessly and have his word count in 
council. The world has no use for a weak- 
ling, with a ready tongue for excuses, but 
unwilling hands for work. The best word 
of advice I could give to young men start- 
ing. t in any business is, avoid the ne- 
cessity for the first excuse. Master the 
first task that is given you, and master 
the next and the next—don’t let them 
master you. In this way, and in this way 
only, will you grow strong, and courage- 
ous, and able, to do many things that at 
first seemed beyond you. But if you be- 
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gin life with an apology for something 
not done, you have already entered the 
path of unsuccess and of mediocrity.” 


“A man need not be a prodigy to be 
successful, but he must be a man of de- 
cision, action, energy; a husbander of his 
resources and a foe to waste; for life is 
short at the utmost, competition is keen, 
and the standard is high; and he who goes 
to sleep at his post will miss many an op- 
portunity that gets by before he wakes up 


again.” 


It seems to me that these hortatory re- 
flections make up for any possible lack of 
exquisite inevitableness of phrase in the 
convincing inevitableness of their sub- 
stance. Unlike the usual didactic deliver- 
ance they are without a hint of the 
academic. They are the masculine out- 
bursts of a man, who has done great 
things in business, to other men who he be- 
lieves can do immensely better work than 
they have yet done. They are sincere ut- 
terances of a genuine and tested faith. 
Therefore, as they stand, they have a 
more significant literary quality than if 
they had been conceived in the study of a 
man of letters and bound in a dollar-and- 
a-half book. 

After all, what are the tests of a piece 
of real literature? Its possible character- 
istics may be various, but its essentials are 
reducible to these things: 

A sincerity of substance and style; 

Proportion in thought and in expres- 
sion ; 

Dexterity, approaching to inevitable- 
ness, in phrase ; 

A personal color and temper ; 

An intangible but unmistakable quality 
of elevation. 


None of these essentials excludes the 
possible writings of business. 


THE REVIVAL ON LOST MOUNTAIN 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


Fe Buzzard Point to Fox Hollow; 
from the head of Deep Creek to the 
tail of Turkey-foot knob, the news 
had gone forth that there was to be a re- 
vival on Lost Mountain. This was a part 
of Kentucky which city-people had always 
found convenient to let alone. True, some 
prospectors had been there—and some 
who were not prospectors. But they had 
been cautiously, if not suspiciously, re- 
ceived, for a stranger is a stranger, and 
moonshining and feud-fighting are not 
conducive to an open life. That dread 
monster, the Law, had something to say 
anent both these matters, and so—well, it 
became a fact that no one went to the Lost 
Mountain neighborhood unless driven by 
duty. Even then his stay was short. 

Who the Reverend Josiah Herrod was 
and where he came from, no one knew, nor 
cared. He did not announce his coming 
by the aid of the press; no black-lettered 
notices appeared on posts and trees. In- 
stead, upon a certain day a tall, angular 
form strode from house to house, telling 
the inmates of each that upon that day 
week he would come again to hold a series 
of meetings to last ten days or two weeks, 
in the old mill on Deep Creek. Let each 
ask his neighbor to come. Then he disap- 
peared mysteriously, to await the passing 
of the seven days. ; 

The news was received with callous in- 
difference on the part of many. Some 
of the more wary hinted that they had 
better keep a watch on him, for the gov- 
ernment was up to all sorts of tricks, and 
the stranger might be a revenue man in 
disguise. Others said “they’d nuvver 
heerd no preachin’ since they’s bornd, an’ 
would lak to hear whut it sounded lak.” 
The women of the scattered community 


decided they would go in a body, and the 
men-folks could come if they wanted to. 
One week exactly from the day he made 
his announcement, the stranger came 
again to Lost Mountain, and sought and 
obtained a stopping-place at the cabin of 
Mandy Turner, a widow living with her 
daughter, Maud. The girl was dark; 
hair, eyes and complexion; beautiful, too, 
with a natural, animal beauty. She was 
half wild, as befitted her birth and en- 
vironment, and seemed the fitting product 
of the vast wilderness in which she lived. 
Early that evening, before dusk, she and 
her mother accompanied the lank stranger 
to the mill, and made such simple prep- 
arations as were necessary for the service. 
An empty barrel was inverted to serve for 
a reading-stand; torches made of pine 
were secured and fastened to sundry 
beams and posts. The congregation ar- 
rived early, and curiosity brought out a 
good crowd, so that the mill was fairly 
well filled. It was a grewsome gathering 
upon which the torchlight flickered. 
Women in their cheap print calico dresses, 
made only with an eye to conceal the per- 
son, and presenting in the main the 
gaudiest colors. Some wore multicolored 
shawls; others were bareheaded. The girls 
were grouped together at one side and 
kept up a constant giggling, while in- 
dulging in surreptitious efforts to catch 
the eye of some young fellow. The men 
were standing in the background, near the 
door. Most of them carried weapons, 
which they made no attempt to conceal. 
They were roughly, carelessly dressed; 
unkempt and bearded, with suspicious, 
shifting eyes and slouchy appearance. 
Fronting them all was the preacher, a 
long, somber individual, clad in solemn 
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black. His forehead was good, his brows 
beetling, his nose aquiline, his mouth big 
and his chin weak. His eyes were deep- 
set and glowing. He began to talk. His 
words were simple and well-chosen, such 
as any one would use in addressing chil- 
dren. He told them that he had come to 
help them if he could. That he had felt 
it his duty to come and speak to them and 
try to help them to live right, and direct 
their minds to the after life. Then he told 
them the marvelous story of the coming of 
the Redeemer. His audience listened pa- 
tiently, impressed by his magnetism and 
his earnestness. Not a soul left until the 
benediction had been spoken. 

That night Mr. Herrod slept in the loft 
of Mandy Turner’s cabin. About twelve 
o’clock his dreams were scattered by an 
unusual sound, and he rubbed his eyes, 
then pricked his ears alertly. From below 
came a violin’s piercing tones, accompa- 
nied by the shuffling of many feet. Jo- 
siah Herrod shuddered in holy horror, 
and tried to think that he was dreaming 
still, But all his senses were keenly 
awake, and he realized that ungodly pleas- 
ures were being indulged in under his 
very nose and right on the heels of his 
initiatory efforts at reform. A great in- 
dignation welled up within-him and set 
a dreadful look upon his bony face. Roll- 
ing gently from off his shuck mattress, 
he crept on his hands and knees to 
the hole where the ladder came up, and 
peered over. The sight which met his star- 
ing eyes caused a look of intensest feroc- 
ity to convulse his features. In the light 
of three or four tallow candles a wild 
dance was in progress. Girls attired in 
all the tinsel finery of native barbarism; 
young men half drunk and wholly reck- 
less reeled back and forth dragging their 
willing partners with them. In one cor- 
ner a lad of eighteen or twenty sat on a 
splint-bottomed chair with a fiddle under 

his chin, calling forth tipsy but well- 
timed notes with every stroke of his bow. 
The room was not large, and there was 
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crowding and bumping, all of which was 
received good-naturedly. The fiddler 
called the changes in the dance, lifting his 
head for each utterance, then letting it 
drop lovingly on the instrument his flying 
fingers caressed. The dance waxed 
warmer ; the voice of the bow spoke louder 
and more imperative, demanding an accel- 
eration of speed! The dancers responded, 
and swept madly this way and that. Mo- 
tionless from horror, Josiah Herrod saw a 
loose-jointed youth stoop and snatch a 
kiss from a pair of red lips held up to 
taunt, and to give, if the taunt were taken. 
This broke the spell. He would descend 
and put an end to these hellish rites. He 
reached for the top of the ladder, but it 
was gone. They had removed it at the 
beginning of the festivities, to make more 
room. In his excitement he had not missed 
it before. He could drop down, but it 
would be at the risk of breaking his or 
some one else’s neck, for there was not ten 
inches of clear space on the floor below. 
But it was his duty to do something, and 
do something he would. Drawing himsebf 
forward until part of his chest was over 
the hole, he thrust his arms, his head, and 
his long neck through. Then stretching 
forth his hands, the fingers of which were 
crooked and quivering, like an eagle’s tal- 
ons before it strikes its quarry, he shouted 
in a voice of thunder: 

“Cease this orgy! The devil is here in 
your midst, weaving his chains about you 
with every step you take! The un- 
quenchable fires of eternal damnation are 
burning for you all unless you repent! 
Desist! Desist! In the name of the Lord 
there must be peace!” 

Every one stopped in his tracks in mo- 
mentary alarm, not knowing from whence 
the voice came. The fiddle squeaked, 
quavered, then ceased playing. Some one 
looked up, then pointed with a grin. All 
eyes were turned on the ceiling. The dis- 
torted face of the preacher glowered down 
at them like an angel escaped from the 
bottomless pit; his twitching fingers 
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seemed reaching out for each and every 
one. The girls shrieked and hid their faces 
with their hands. A laugh or two and a 
few grumbling curses came from the men. 
Then a gun went off somewhere, and Mr. 
Herrod felt the wind the bullet made as it 
passed his cheek. Whereupon he promptly 
withdrew to the protection of the loft and 
lay there listening to an argument which 
at once sprang up, as to whether it would 
not be well to get the ladder and come up 
and drag him out and hitch him to a limb, 
and so put an end to his meddling once 
for all. In the end they left him in 
peace, but not without some language 
which caused the preacher to stick his 
fingers in his ears. He passed the re- 
mainder of the night restlessly, because he 
did not know but that they might come 
back for him after all, and when his zeal 
had cooled he began to fear that he had 
acted a little imprudently. 

As he ate his breakfast of fat bacon and 
cornbread in the morning, he never men- 
tioned the night’s happenings. But that 
evening the old mill shook to the thunder 
of his crude eloquence. His discourse took 
the form of a tirade against dancing, and 
the malevolent influence of the fiddle. He 
elaborated painfully upon the lake of 
brimstone, and pictured every one of his 
hearers wallowing therein. He squirmed 
and shrieked and tossed his gaunt arms 
and begged for water as he said they 
would do when the fire was consuming 
them. His tragic acting and his fierce 
appeals had their effect, and when he 
brought his sermon to an end with a fear- 
ful crescendo of invective, and then asked 
all those who would be saved to come and 
take his hand, nearly all of the female por- 
tion of the congregation rushed up to him 
and begged to be received into his care. 
Then he prayed fervently and long. A 
young man who had been sitting on the 
steps of the mill with a fiddle-case tucked 
under his arm, rose and peered anxiously 
within. 

“Ef he ain’t got Maud!” he muttered, 
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incredulously, as his eyes caught sight of 
a familiar form in the group in front of 
the preacher. 

After the service the Reverend Josiah 
Herrod escorted Mandy Turner up the ra- 
vine toward her cabin, but Maud was not 
with them. As she was leaving the mill 
she had heard a voice say: 

“I wan’t to see you.” 

So she had tarried behind. 

“Air yo’ gone plum’ crazy, Maud?” 
asked the lad, as they started forward, 
considerably behind all the others. 

“Reed, didn’t yo’ hear ’im? Didn’t yo’ 
hear whut he said?” 

‘Yes, I heerd him, but I don’t *low fur 
*im to make no fool out o’ me!” 

“Don’t yo’ think they’re all so—the 
things he tells us?” 

‘“‘Mebbe they’re so, an’ mebbe they 
ain’t. But I don’t b’lieve there’s no harm 
in a fiddle.” He pressed the box under his 
arm closer to his side. 

The girl did not answer at once, and 
they trudged on silent in the moonlight. 

“I s’pect he’d better cl’ar out o’ here as 
soon as he kin.” 

It was the boy speaking again, and his 
voice was moody and resentful. 

“I’m kind o’ skeered o’ ’im,” the girl 
answered. ‘He looks at me so funny 
sometimes, an’? then ketches hisself an’ 
goes to talhin’.” 

‘Has he said anything to you as he 
hadn’t orter?” The youth flared up with 
the speech, and his untrained face grew 
openly wicked. 

“Naw; he don’t say nothin’ to me 
sceercely *t all. He jes’ looks, till I think 
he’ll bore holes into me with his eyes.” 

‘‘He’s got no business lookin’ at you in 
any sich way. I s’pect he’d better cl’ar 
out,” he added, grimly. 

“Yo? wouldn’t do nothin’, would yo’, 
Reed?” 

“TI don’t *low to have no man comin’ 
makin’ eyes at my gal. Ef he does it any 
more, yo’ tell me.” 

As they drew near the cabin a few mo- 
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ments later, they saw the revivalist and 
Mandy sitting on the log doorstep side by 
side. 

“I s’pect *t would be better fur ev’ry- 
body ef I didn’t go no fu’ther,” said the 
youth, halting in a convenient shady spot. 
‘That feller’d say somethin’ to me, an’ I 
don’t ’low fur him to say nothin’ to me 
*bout my fiddle.” 

“Comin’ to meetin’ tomorrer night, 
Reed?” queried the girl. 

“Dunno. ’T ain’t pleasant to set up 
an’ hear yo’self talked about.” 

“T’ll be there.” 

The youth turned and stared at her in- 
tently. 

“Ef that feller makes a fool o’ yo’ 
heart, Maud, lak he has o’ yo’ head,—I’m 
goin’ to kill ’im!”” 

With this he abruptly started back over 
the path which they had come. 

The next night marked still greater 
fervor in the efforts of the preacher. He 
ranted and stormed and called to his aid 
all of the lurid pictures which an excited 
imagination and an inflamed mind could 
conjure up. His discourse lasted longer 
than it had done the night before, and 
was punctuated with groans from his band 
of converts, who were clustered around 
him. Throughout it all a figure moved 
impatiently about under the trees outside. 
At times it would stop and listen for a 
while, then grind its teeth savagely and 
resume its pacing. After it was all over 
Mr. Herrod managed somehow to walk 
home with Maud alone. But there was 
something that trailed them with the per- 
sistency of a shadow. Something that 
skulked, dodged, advanced and halted by 
turns. Unseen, Reed beheld the twain sit 
down on the doorstep to await the coming 
of Mandy. The sight almost choked him, 
but he did not raise the pistol in his hand. 
Instead, he swerved aside into the under- 
brush with a low curse. 

Night followed night, and each succes- 
sive meeting grew warmer than the last. 
Some of the old men had gone up and 
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said they wanted to live better lives. But 
the awful fate in store for the unrepentant 
did little towards convincing the youths 
and men of middle age, some of whom 
openly scoffed at the new teachings, and 
‘““*lowed that when they’s dead they’s 
done fur.” 

But trouble had come to the Reverend 
Josiah Herrod. In the midst of his en- 
deavors to bring these lost souls into the 
straight and narrow path which leads up- 
ward, his human feet had become en- 
tangled in a very worldly snare. The 
graceful figure, the black eyes and the 
pretty face of Maud Turner had done 
their work with him. He became pos- 
sessed of an ardent and a devouring love. 
That such a condition of affairs could not 
but retard him in the great work which he 
had on hand, he knew well. And while he 
held himself in check, so that neither by 
word nor sign she might guess his feelings, 
his mind was constantly assailed by world- 
ly thoughts, when it should have been de- 
voted entirely to the glorious task of re- 
deeming souls. Daily association with the — 
girl began to tell upon his will and his 
dogged determination to live his passion 
down. He had an insane desire to touchr 
her hand, and her rich lips were as the 
water to Tantalus. At the beginning of 
his second week he sought another family 
with which to stay, giving forth as his 
reason that he would be nearer the mill. 
This was his first concession—his first sign 
of weakness. At meetings he studiously 
avoided looking at the row of meek women 
just in front of him. Once his eyes 
dropped and he saw her face, and his 
tongue mumbled falteringly for several 
sentences. 

Word came to him one day that an- 
other dance had been given the previous 
night in a house down on Turkey-foot. 
That evening he attacked this evil with 
redoubled vigor, and his words burned . 
into the minds of his hearers with their 
intensity. But no one came forward when 
the meeting closed. Mandy and Maud 
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walked homeward together, the former 
trying to comprehend the new and strange 
life on which she was entering, the lat- 
ter wondering what had become of Reed. 
She had not seen him since the night he 
had left her in anger. 

“Mercy sake, Maud; I’ve left my 
shawl!” suddenly exclaimed her mother. 
“You’re young; run back and git it.” 

The girl, accustomed from her infancy 
to the night and the loneliness of the hills, 
started back obediently. On the wooden 
block before the mill door sat a bowed 
figure. 
the preacher. As she started by him he 
looked up and saw her. There was a wild 


She hesitated, for she recognized ° 
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expression upon his cadaverous face, and 
with a sudden unearthly cry he flung his 
long arms about her and crushed her to 
him roughly. Maud shrieked in fright 
and tore herself from him. From a deep 
shadow of the mill there leaped a yel- 
low flash. The Reverend Josiah Herrod 
fell flat on his face and did not move. 
A youth with a fiddle-box under one arm 
and a smoking revolver in the other hand, 
came and stood for a moment looking 
down at his victim. Then he kicked the 
limp form contemptuously and turned 
away. 

Thus ended the revival on Lost Moun- 
tain. 


THE GARDENS OF THE DEAD 
By Beatrice C. Wiloox 


| SAW them blooming there, by shadowed streams, 
The flowers we plant here for our quiet dead, 
The flowers we fashion in our hopes and dreams, 
That with our agony and tears are fed, 
The love and bitterness we give the dead. 


Then silently I saw the dead pass by, 
Where all the flowers of grief and love are sown, 
The sweet, still meadows where their gardens lie, 
Each bending low to gather there alone, 
The flowers of earth that for the dead are sown. 


At last she came with her old stately grace, 
The woman loved so on this earth by me, 
She looked at me, and went to her own place, 
The little garden where her flowers should be, 
And stooping gathered thorns,—and turned from me. 


And all day long I’ve waited for the dark, 
The dark to hide her wistful eyes away. 

I see her bleeding hands and the red mark 
Of thorns upon her breast! Long is the day 
But surely night will hide her eyes away! 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
By Israel Zangwill 
ROOSEVELT AND RUSSIAN SCANDAL 


VERYBODY knows by this time 
that an Educational Commission, 
equipped by Mr. Mosely at his own 

expense, went out to America in October, 
1908, to investigate how far the industrial 
supremacy of America was due to superior 
education. The results of this admirable 
piece of patriotic initiative, left to a pri- 
vate individual by the absence of a Min- 
ister of Education, have been published in 
a Book which in all save color must rank 
as Blue. From this Report we learn the 
conclusions at which by a judicious mix- 
ture of banquets, interviews and inspec- 
tions of institutions the Commissioners ar- 
rived. 

These conclusions do not quite bear out 
the judgment Mr. Mosely himself had 
formed, though he appears from his pre- 
face to be still of it. To quote Hudibras 
more accurately than the general: 

‘He that complies against his will 

Is of his own opinion still.” 


Mr. Mosely had made up his mind that a 
large measure of America’s success was 
due to her educational methods. But this 
is more or less to ignore other factors, 
such as her boundless resources, the elec- 
tricity of her air, the superiority of her 
population, proved not only by their con- 
quest of the States from Nature and the 
Red Indian, but by the mere fact that 
they had possessed the energy to emigrate 
from Europe. The Commission wisely 
concluded that education had not been the 
main factor of America’s success in the 
past, though it was likely to count more 
and more in the race-struggles of the fu- 
ture. . Nothing, however, can rid Mr. 


Mosely of his pro-American prejudice. 
He has been in Kimberley, and there, he 
says, he saw the same class of men as the 
pioneers who built up America. And yet 
despite the resources of the country, they 
could not make South Africa hum as 
America does, for they had not the educa- 
tion. What a curious argument! Mr. 
Mosely must return to Kimberley a cen- 
tury hence before he is in a position to 
speak. South Africa is in the pioneer 
stage, while America is already reaping 
the rewards of the labor of her equally 
uneducated pioneers. Besides, between 
South Africa and the United States there 
is a world of differences, historic, political, 
racial, climatic—and to put all the bur- 
den of explanation on the single factor of 
education is absurd. The emigrants to 
the States went out not for gold and dia- . 
monds but for liberty and nationality. It 
was not to America that Mr. Mosely 
should have sent his Commissioners, if he 
wished to study the factor of education in 
isolation, for in Germany, which he ad- 
mits makes giant’s strides without any 
particular wealth of natural resources, the 
influence of education may more easily be 
estimated. And even then it may be that 
there are more natural resources in the 
German’s brain and soul than in the Brit- 
on’s. To apportion exactly the various 
factors of national success is indeed a most 
delicate scientific operation, and even a 
Commission that remains a couple of 
months in a Continent may be incapable 
of performing it. Moreover, education 
to Mr. Mosely means not the development 
of the intellectual life, but technical equip- 
ment for particular tasks, just as national 
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success means industrial success. In his 
conception nations exist merely as com- 
petitive workshops. Happily some of the 
Commissioners have taken a broader view 
and interspersed their laudation of what 
is fine in America with duly severe criti- 
cisms of what is sordid; besides adding a 
wealth of observations of all kinds for the 
evocation of which Mr. Mosely deserves 
sincere gratitude. It is rarely that a man 
of means finds such intelligent use for his 
money. Mr. Mosely has already made 
three departures from the conventional 
rut of philanthropy and other original 
ideas are doubtless to be expected from 
him. He is one of the few people who 
deserve to have money. 

It is not, however, the main stream of 
the Mosely inquiry that has occupied my 
attention, rich as that stream is in fertiliz- 
ing silt. It is a little backwater therein 
which has fascinated me, so that I have 
been tempted to explore every creek. For 
the most memorable event of the Mosely 
Commissioners’ Tour was their reception 
by Roosevelt at the White House. The 
whole Commission traveled to Washing- 
ton immediately on leaving New York, 
and on Wednesday, the twenty-eighth of 
October, had the honor and pleasure of 
hearing “a most interesting address” from 
the President of the United States. In 
this speech there was what Mr. Mosely 
calls ‘‘a notable passage.” So notable was 
it that all the delegates noted it. It stuck 
in their hearts and not a few have cited it 
in their reports. But what was this pas- 
sage? Ay, there’s the rub. 

We will begin with Mr. Mosely: 

“One notable passage in President 
Roosevelt's speech was his reference to his 
belief that while education could not make 
a country, the nation that neglected to 
educate its people would be assuredly un- 
done in the long run.” 


Here is @ proposition with an air of 
balanced wisdom, clouded perhaps by the 
indefiniteness attaching to the term “edu- 
cation,” but still with the epigrammatic 
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ring of a genuine gnome. But what is my 
astonishment to read in the report of Mr. 
John Whitburn, Member of the Educa- 
tion Committee of Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

“President Roosevelt said, when ad- 
dressing the members of the Commission 
at the White House: ‘Education may not 
save a nation, but a nation would certainly 
be ruined without it.’ ” 


Here not only is there a difference of 
phrasing, there is—to all save slipshod 
thinkers—a vital difference of conception. 
The “saving” of a nation and the “mak- 
ing” of a nation are two almost opposite 
things and tasks. Wondering at the dis- 
crepancy I go on reading, when suddenly 
in the dissertation of the Rev. A. W. 
Jephson, M. A., member of the London 
School Board, I am pulled up by the fol- 
lowing: 

“President Roosevelt said to us in the 
White House: ‘Education may not have 
made America, but America without edu- 
cation would be lost.’ ” 


Thus, instead of a philosophic generali- 
zation we get an historical proposition 
limited to America. This reading is par 
tially corroborated by Mr. W. Ripper, 
M.I. C. E., Professor of Engineering in 
University College, Sheffield, etc., though 
he gives us a new variant of the actual 
words : 

“President Roosevelt, in his kind and 
courteous reception of the members of the 
Commission at Washington, when address- 
ing the company, said: ‘I say not that 
education has made America, but I say 
that without education America is lost.’ ” 


A still more violent variation in the 
wording meets me in the version of Mr. 
John Rhys, M. A., D. Litt. (Oxford), 
Hon. LL. D. (Edinburgh) ; Professor of 
Celtic and Principal of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford ; Fellow of the British Academy: 

“The general belief was well expressed 
by President Roosevelt when he did Mr. 
Mosely and his Commissioners the honor 
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of receiving us—‘Education is not every- 
thing,’ he said, ‘in the prosperity of the 
Republic, but to neglect education would 
be the ruin of the Republic.’ ” 


Note that this version, though its 
textual accuracy is twice emphasized, con- 
tains scarcely a word in common with the 
last. But our Commissioners have still 
not finished disagreeing. Mr. H. R. 
Reichel, LL. D., late Fellow of All Soul’s 
College, Oxford; Principal of University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, and 
Member of the Welsh Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board, winds up his Report as fol- 
lows: 

“The attitude of the most thoughtful 
Americans is perhaps best summed up in 
the pregnant phrase of President Roose- 
velt addressed to the Commission—‘Edu- 
cation will not save a nation, but no na- 
tion can be saved without education.’ ” 


Here all the stress is laid upon salva- 
tion, which recurs in both halves of the 
dictum, while both America and the Re- 
public have disappeared. For climax, 
Mr. Mosely, who had the first word shall 
also have the last. Quoting the aphorism 
again not two pages later than before, and 
self-consciously not casually, he says: 

“Tn the words of President Roosevelt, 
when addressing the Commission at Wash- 
ington (which I again take the liberty of 
quoting) : ‘Education may not make a na- 
tion, but a nation would certainly be 
ruined without it.’ ” 


Here, then, are seven sayings,—and I 
can not be sure that in the vast volume of 
four hundred closely printed pages I have 
not missed other variants—all purporting 
to represent what a living man said some 
six months ago to a number of eminent 
personages who wrote it down at latest 
some three months later, even if they had 
not jotted it in their note-books the same 
night. 

There is a parlor-game called Russian 
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Scandal. You sit in a circle and some- 
body writes down a piece of gossip and 
whispers it to his neighbor. By him or 
her it is passed on to the next member, re- 
ceiving small unconscious variations at 
each transmission till in the end it may 
come to differ hugely from the original. 
The last version is written down, and the 
fun is to compare it with the first. This 
is a parlor-game more instructive than 
the majority, for its humors are based 
on a true property of the average psy- 
chology—to wit: its imperfection and in- 
accuracy. Exact taking in and exact giv- 
ing out of impressions are qualities of the 
rarest order. The classic instance of the 
accumulation of error is Crabwell’s story 
in “The School for Scandal.” 

But in the game of Russian Scandal, 
the folk tested are the ordinary population 
of the drawing-room. The reporters of 
Roosevelt and his gospel of education are 
the best-trained intellects of our day, 
heads of colleges, masters of arts and laws 
and sciences. They art not peasants nor 
fishermen; they are not imaginative liter- 
ary men. They are educational experts 
and specialists, picked out to report upon 
the very subject of the training of the 
mind to accurate perception and execu- 
tion. They are accustomed to precise and 
even mathematical propositions. And yet 
they hand down to us seven versions of 
Roosevelt’s saying. 

The consequences of this discordance 
may not be very grave at the moment. 
But who can foretell the future? Already 
Roosevelt has a following of adorers in 
every country greater than any man has 
commanded since Napoleon, while his more 
impersonal ambition, and his unfaltering 
devotion to ideals of righteousness and 
justice have put him on a far higher 
plane than the arch-warrior. Who can 
say that posterity is not destined to wit- 
ness his apotheosis? Or if the white races 
are become too sophisticated, what is to 
stay his deification by the black races, 
whose eternal gratitude he has won by in- 
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viting a negro to lunch, and that at the 
very house called White? His mere name 
of Theodore, “the gift of God,” will be a 
potent instrument in the hands of the Pon- 
tiffs of the new faith. Not only in the 
States, but under the fierce Afric skies, 
wherever a black heart beats, the cult of 
Roosevelt may be the creed of the future 
and a spectacled idol hang over every 
altar. And then who shall set a limit to 
the power for evil of these seven versions? 
Seven sects of Teddianity will spring 
therefrom, nay, seven times seven, and ne- 
gro blood shall flow as ink. That fatal 
word of the apostle John Whitburn, 
“save” will be the foundation of a hun- 
dred dogmas. ‘Education may not save 
a nation.” Woe then to the educated, 
and, as for the cultured, they shall be 
eternally damned. But lo! an opposite 
text. ‘“‘No nation can be saved without 
education.” An arch-heresy—Reichelism 
—arises on this corner-stone, and the three 
R.’s admit to Paradise. In vain the fol- 
lowers of Mosely, the original prophet, 
point out that there is no mention of “sal- 
vation.” They themselves are reft in 
twain, some adhering to the first Mosely 
version and some to the second. “A coun- 
try” and “a nation” are not indeed so 
identical as to be incapable of generating 
schisms, while between “being ruined” and 
“being ruined in the long run” there 
are quite a dozen churches. As for the 
versions which replace “a nation” or “a 
country” by “America” they are even 
more fertile in factions. They produce a 
tribal Teddianity in lieu of a universalis- 
tic faith. The substitution of “Republic” 
gives rise to a dissenting sect—Rhysian- 
ity—almost as large as the original 
Church, not to mention the inverted Rhy- 
sianity prevailing in the monarchical ne- 
gro states which consider themselves, in 
virtue of that reading, exempted from 
education. Should America itself ever 
cease to be a Republic, the whole fabric of 
Rhysianity would collapse. Meantime the 
stake blazes merrily in Liberia, Ripperites 
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are lynched in Alabama, Carolina is at 
war with Tennessee, and excommunication 
plays havoc with Hayti and San Do- 
mingo. 

Really, gentlemen of the Mosely Com- 
mission, knowing as you must how liv- 
ing words petrify into rocks for system- 
builders, you might have been a little more 
careful. Perhaps it is not yet too late for 
you to meéet and decide what were the 
words of President Roosevelt. 


PATRIOTISM AND PERCENTAGE 


HAVE been reading another of Li 

Hang Li’s fascinating chapters on me- 
dieval history. The author of “Sixty 
Celestial Centuries” is at his profoundest 
in dealing with the curious confusion of 
thought and life which characterized the 
Western world at the period of the first 
Russo-Japanese war. The Flowery Phi- 
losopher draws an instructive parallel be- 
tween that self-contradictory century and 
the early centuries of the Christian 
Church, when the European barbarians, 
lacking the consistent doctrine of Confu- 
cius, found themselves torn between two 
opposite teachings, the ancient militarism 
and the new gospel of turning the other 
cheek. It needed, he points out, all the 
ingenuity of the Fathers, to reconcile 
Bloodshed and Brotherhood, and in the 
last extremity the Church was compelled 
to demand penance from those who had 
murdered, even for the highest objects 
and in the most glittering costumes. The 
contradiction of Church and Camp lost its 
acuteness with the habit of the ages, and 
ended—says Li Hang Li—in Christianity 
wearing its pigtail both in front and be- 
hind without any sense of incongruity. 
The Church blessed the banners of the de- 
parting warriors, and even the lay world 
grew to think that it was only for the ex- 
tension of Christianity that wars were 
ever waged at all. 

But scarcely had custom dulled the 
edge of this inconsistency, says our his- 
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torian, when another self-contradiction be- 
gan to grow glaring. A greater force 
than Christianity had arisen to divide the 
human heart against itself—the force of 
Percentage. Poor weltering barbarians— 
Li Hang Li pauses to meditate—we Chi- 
nese were feeble and engaged in washing 
the dirty linen of the West, but at least 
we were spared those internal contradic- 
tions which distract the soul of a people 
and render it incapable of philosophic 
fruits. 

At first it looked indeed as if the devel- 
opment of international finance and the 
Joint Stock Company was making unin- 
terruptedly for the abolition of war and 
would bring to the rest of the world the 
brotherhood already established among 
a third of its inhabitants—the three hun- 
dred millions of medieval China. It 


seemed as if the profits might succeed - 


where the prophets had failed. The He- 
brew Bible—which was read on Sundays 
when the barbarians reposed themselves 
from life—had predicted that mankind 
would beat their swords into ploughshares. 
What seemed more imminent was their 
beating them into Bourse shares. There 
was no nation which did not take the kind- 
liest interest in the concerns of every 
other. Was there a country in need of a 
railway? The whole Western world co- 
operated to build it. Not alone the rich, 
but the smallest trades-people hastened to 
contribute their oboli to the good work. 
Widows gave their mites, orphans—with 
a filial piety almost Chinese—threw upon 
the treasure-heap the savings of their 
fathers’ lifetimes. Clergymen, for once 
collaborating in the work of peace and 
good-will, were the keenest to assist in 
these international operations. These 
brotherly societies built harbors where 
there. had been only rocks; they irrigated 
lands where only weeds had thriven, and 
called into being new and flourishing com- 
munities. No spoil was too remote, no 
people too alien for the workings of this 
cosmopolitan beneficence. No territory so 
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barren but the human brotherhood was 
ready to rush to its help, train its people, 
develop its industries and its commerce, 
insure it against fire, provide it with every 
necessity and educate it to every luxury. 
Such was the state of mind to which the 
West had advanced in its slow progres- 
sion toward our Eastern perfection. The 
ancient attitude of being hostile to every 
other country seemed outgrown and ob- 
solete, and all men appeared to seek their 
own good in all mankind’s. Humanity 
bade fair to be finally united by Bonds is- 
sued at five per cent. 

But alas! these barbarians were still 
savages, and the old ideals persisted. 
Like a sloughing snake, the West lay 
sickening: the new skin of commercialism 
only half put forth, the old skin of mil- 
itarism only half put off. A truly piebald 
monster, this boasted civilization of theirs. 
On the one hand a federation of peoples 
eagerly strengthening one another, on the 
other hand packs of peoples jealously 
snapping at one another. A sextet of na- 
tions styling themselves Great Powers, all 
with vast capitals invested in developing 
one another’s resources, were yet feverish- 
ly occupied in watching and cramping 
the faintest extension of one another’s do- 
minions. A more ironic situation had 
never been presented in human history, 
not even when Christianity was at its 
apogee. For whereas, says Li Hang Li, 
in the contest between church and camp, 
it was simple enough to shelve the Sermon 
on the Mount, in the contest between com- 
merce and camp, both factors were of 
equal vitality and insistence. The results 
of this shock of opposite forces of develop- 
ment were paradoxically farcical even. In 
the ancient world there had been the same 
strength for supremacy, but the Babylo- 
nians or the Egyptians did not build up 
each other’s greatness. The Romans did 
not lend money to the Carthaginians, nor 
did Hannibal sell the Roman elephants. 
But in this era the nations fought by tak- 
ing up one another’s war loans. In lulls 
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of peace they built for one another the 
ships they would presently be bombarding 
one another with. The ancient mistress of 
the world never developed a country till it 
belonged to Rome. The medieval rival 
mistresses were all engaged in developing 
countries which belonged to their rivals 
or to which they might one day themselves 
belong. In brief, two-thirds of social evo- 
lution had got tangled up and tied into a 
knot so that neither thread could be fol- 
lowed clearly. It was death to give away 
your country’s fortifications to another 
country, but an easy life to contribute to 
the strengthening of the other country’s 
fortifications—at a percentage. It was 
high treason to help the enemy in war- 
time, but you could sell him your dead- 
liest inventions if your government offered 
less or waved you aside. And you could 
manufacture those weapons and export 
them to the enemy by the million so long 
as he had not given you notice that he 
was going to fight you next week. Quite 
often a nation was hoist with its own 
petards. And no sooner had you devas- 
tated your enemy’s country than you lent 
him money to build it all up again. In 
vain shells hissed and dynamite exploded. 
The stockbroker followed ever on the heels 
of the soldier and the grass of new life 
(and new loans) sprang up over the black- 
ened ruins. Indeed, nations instead of be- 
ing extinguished in the struggle for po- 
litical existence, because they were too 
weak to pay their debts, had to be kept ar- 
tificially alive in order to pay them. 

And not only was it permissible to arm 
your enemy of to-morrow; it was con- 
sidered exemplary to teach him the whole 
art of war, to train the young idea how 
to shoot, to familiarize him with the latest 
instruments and the most scientific maneu- 
vres. It was thus that the unthinking 
West equipped Japan with the thunder- 
bolts destined to recoil upon Europe’s own 
head. 

The sage here refers the reader to the 
fiscal chapter from which I have already 
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quoted, and remarks that even the Lord 
Chamberlain, of England, the notorious 
Lord Protector, in his plea for the splen- 
did isolation of his country, did not ex- 
tend his political insight to the underlying 
international threads which, by linking 
stock exchange with stock exchange, were 
making isolation impossible. So long as 
Britons insisted on using their savings, 
not for the development of home indus- 
tries, but for furthering every sort of 
foreign enterprise, taxation on foreign 
products did but little to redress the bal- 
ance in favor of their own country. With 
one hand they were crippling the for- 
eigner, but with the other they were prop- 
ping him up. With the right hand they 
waved the Union Jack, with the left they 
pocketed the foreign dividends. Had the 
Lord Chamberlain been logical he would 
have appealed to his countrymen not only 
to pay more for their food and manufac- 
tures in the larger interests of Empire, 
but to draw less from their investments. 
He seems to have gone so far as to say 
that who sups with the czar must have a 
long spoon, but this apprehension of Rus- 
sia’s designs was not accompanied by a 
warning to his countrymen to desist from 
collaborating in them. A consistent Cham- 
berlain would have said: ‘Let no Anglo- 
Saxon collaborate in the Trans-Siberian 
railway, whether as shareholder or en- 
gineer, and whosoever buys Russian bonds 
is a traitor to Britain. Take only South 
African shares, howsoever swindling. In 
view, too, of the dangerous potentialities 
of the Monroe Doctrine, let every good 
patriot sell out his American stock, nor 
help to capitalize and foster the Power 
which may one day turn and rend us.” 

But these considerations, observes Li 
Hang Li, obvious as they appear to us to- 
day, were hidden from even the most 
sagacious of medieval mandarins, and it 
was they and their purblind percentage- 
hunting people who awakened in China 
the sleeping Dragon that was to swallow 
them all. 


WHEN HIS LUCK TURNED 


AN INCIDENT IN THE INTERESTING CAREER OF MR. DECK MELTON 


By Wood Levette Wilson 


HE mid-morning sun of early Oc- 

tober was sending its beams between 

the half-drawn curtains when Deck 
Melton opened his eyes to another day. 
Pleasant was that sunshine, as it half 
lighted the room, but, as his waking 
senses reasserted themselves, not so pleas- 
ant was something else that he opened his 
eyes to. This was the fact that he was 
“broke”; not to the bread-and-water 
stage, thank goodness—yet; but consid- 
erably past frequent terrapin and cham- 
pagne possibilities. 

“Something’s got to be done pretty 
soon, I guess,” he thought, as he yawned 
and stretched his arms above his head in 
the luxury of unhurried arising ; “but the 
outlook is pretty bum, pretty bum, I must 
say.” 

Of course, his three months’ trip abroad 
had been a little extravagant when it was 
remembered that his income had ceased 
entirely during his absence, but he felt 
that he had seen enough and learned 
enough to make it worth the money. Even 
that unfortunate week in Ostend, when 
the Belgian gamesters had made him—a 
fair, square, able-bodied New York gam- 
bler—look like a mere amateur, he con- 
templated now with a kind of amused tol- 
erance of his own foolishness. The fact 
that he had been “touched” in London for 
nearly all the money he had left after 
Ostend still rankled—not so much because 
of the loss, but because he had proved 
such an easy mark for the clumsy British- 
ers. Of the trip homeward, when hard 
luck had compelled him to accept Gold- 
stein’s offer to pay his passage steerage 
on condition that he would carry a “lidtle 


backage”’ sewed up in his coat where the 
customs inspectors would not be likely to 
look for it, he thought with the pleasure 
that comes from past experience that is 
unusual, despite the discomforts of the 
bunk he occupied and the uninviting food 
he had to eat. He was dressing now with 
the cheerful spirit that an unimpaired 
breakfast appetite gives. 

“I might have kept the old skin’s bunch 
of diamonds,” he went on with his mental 
casting up of accounts, “and made him 
cough up good and plenty to get ’em 
back and keep himself out of trouble 
if—” His thoughts paused as a recalci- 
trant collar commanded all of his atten- 
tion. “But, after all, a fellow never really 
comes out to the good on that kind of a 
game.” 

He put on his coat and stepped into his 
sitting-room with an unpleasant realiza- 
tion that his apartments were not all they 
had been, even though he had the comfort 
of knowing that the rent for them was 
paid until the first of the year. On the 
blank wall to the right, where the best 
light in the room fell, he frowned slightly. 
There had hung a Corot, bought in an 
extravagant mood one day when the game 
was exceedingly prosperous, and money 
came and went easily. 

“It’s a bit rough and dauby in spots,” 
he admitted to Archie Corrigan, his for- 
mer partner, the day that philistine 
dropped in to look at it; “but if you get 
just the right light on it, and don’t look 
at it too close, it makes you feel enough 
as if you were right out doors to be worth 
the money. Here, look at it from right 
here. Eh?” 
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A tall, slender ebony pedestal between 
the front windows also showed an unpleas- 
ant: blank. From the top of it was miss- 
ing a bronze reproduction of Myron’s 
“‘Discobolus,” which had caught Deck’s 
sporting eye one day, and had made an 
immediate heavy draft on his loose- 
stringed purse. 

These two treasures, together with 
some other purely decorative and unnec- 
essary furnishings, were now in the tem- 
porary possession of a well-to-do and 
thrifty gentleman, who, for the privilege 
of taking charge of them for a time, and 
other material consideration, had taken 
pleasure in relieving the temporary em- 
barrassment of his esteemed friend, Mr. 
Decker Melton. 

Deck sighed as he closed the door be- 
hind him, and went downstairs. He 
stopped almost mechanically to look oyer 
the half-dozen letters that the mail box in 
the lower hall contained, and brought his 
wandering thoughts up with a jerk when 
he found that two of them were for him. 
One of the envelopes, large, square and 
aggressively pink, was addressed in a 
hand that sprawlingly confessed to an 
unaccustomed use of the pen. It was per- 
fumed with an odor a trifle too insistent 
for strictly good taste. The other was 
' white, and in the oblong shape of practical 
business. It was addressed in a hand that 
was at once cramped and tremulous, and 
bore the prints of several dirty fingers. 

The pink one Deck recognized with a 
low snort of indifference. The white one 
he gazed at with a moment’s curious won- 
der as to whom it could be from. Then he 
put them both into his pocket, and, pass- 
ing out the door, made his way along the 
quiet street toward Broadway and break- 
fast. 

When the waiter, with the obsequious 
interest that the certainty of a liberal tip 
inspires, had taken his order, Deck drew 
the two letters from his pocket. He opened 
the pink one first. His face wore the in- 
dulgent half-smile of one who feels that 
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he must overlook some things, as he read 
it, thus: 


Dere Deck— 

I just herd you came back from acrost 
a week ago and why havnt you bin to see 
me yet. Im stil at the Gaiety of cours and 
liveing in the same old flatt. If you could 
drop in this afternoon thare would be 
something on the ice for to drink to your 
safe return. Please come. Yours truely, 

Celeste. 

P.S. Maybe after blowin yourself off 
over thare all summer youve come back a 
little shy and if your broke I aint. 


A comparison of Mademoiselle Celeste’s 
letter with her wide reputation as an ar- 
tiste would show that her education had 
been one-sided, or, rather, one-ended. In 
the réle of premiere danseuse of the 
Gaiety, her accomplishments were en- 
thusiastically applauded nightly as the 
perfection of grace, and the very few who 
had the honor to be puzzled with her com- 
position and spelling forgot all about this 
unpleasant effect when she smiled on them. 
In her own line Mademoiselle Celeste had 
been the success of two seasons, and—well, 
one can not be preéminent in everything. 

“She’s a good-hearted girl,” thought 
Deck, as he read over the letter again with 
some amusement, “and if the worst came 
to the worst, she’d stand for a stake until 
I could get started again. But I guess I 
won’t come to that as long as they need 
men to work on the subway.” 

The waiter’s delicate suggestion, by the 
moving of a glass of water, that the first 
part of the breakfast was ready to be 
served as soon as the guest would lean 
back and leave the table free, brought 
Deck back to his appetite with a jump, 
and he thrust the pink letter into its en- 
velope, and put it and the other letter, 
still unread, back in his pocket. 

The Tuileries apartment house was ex- 
clusive in its own way ; that is, the amount 
of rent that was charged and collected in 
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advance with mechanical promptness as 
soon as it was due, made it necessary for 
all the tenants to be possessed of a contin- 
uously liberal income. 

These were matters, however, which 
would not have disturbed Mademoiselle 
Celeste, even if she had given them a 
thought, which she never did, for her ar- 
tistic temperament was not allowed to be 
burdened with such commonplace cares. 
The entire administration of the house- 
hold was left to Marie, who was really 
French ; Marie, small, dark and practical- 
ly capable, as her mistress was large, fair 
and careless; Marie, who acted in. the 
double capacity of maid and general man- 
ager of the organization, who took charge 
of the bank account, who paid the bills, 
who hired and discharged the servants, 
and who did all things economically and 
well; Marie, who was the practical junior 
partner of the firm, and who felt as much 
interest in its welfare as her better known 
associate. 

It was Marie who opened the door in 
response to Deck’s ring that afternoon. 

“Ah, M’sieu Meltonne!”’ she exclaimed, 
with a smile and a courtesy. Deck was one 
of the few outsiders that she smiled upon ; 
for, as the responsible guardian of such a 
treasure as the greatest artiste of the day, 
she not only felt it unsafe, but beneath 
her dignity to smile on many. “Eet ees 
that you have returned, n’est ce pas?” 

“Yes,” replied Deck, as he passed into 
the entry, and she closed the door behind 
him in the manner that indicates the ar- 
rival of the expected guest. ‘Is—um— 
Mademoiselle—in?”? Deck was always in- 
clined to shy at the word; it seemed so 
foolish. 

“Ah, ous, ma’m’selle ees just feeneesh 
her toilette. Si M’sieu be seated, I will 
tell her M’sieu i est ici.” 

Tradesmen, naturally, found it rather 
difficult to comprehend Marie’s orders, 
but she was such a good customer that 
much was endured without a comment. 

Marie courtesied herself through a 
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door, and Deck sat down in the little re- 
ception room. Here, as throughout the 
apartments, was the extravagant luxury 
of current affluence, tempered by a taste 
that was eccentric rather than entirely 
bad. The color scheme might not have 
been all that could be desired, but the gen- 
eral arrangement, thanks to Mademoi- 
selle’s indifference and Marie’s savoir 
fatre, was, on the whole, attractive. 

In a moment Deck heard a soft step, 
then a portitre was pushed aside and 
Mademoiselle Celeste appeared. She was 
tall and slender, with liberal fluffs of yel- 
low hair piled high on her head, with the 
large blue eyes that sometimes can be 
wanton in their destruction, and with a 
suggestion of pink on her extremely fair 
cheeks that was just a little more artistic 
than Nature often achieves. 

“Why, hello, Deck, old boy!’ she ex- 
claimed, in a very hearty voice, but with a 
decidedly un-French accent, as she came 
quickly forward with both hands extend- 
ed. “I’m awful glad to see you again, old 
chap!” 

“Hello, Celeste!’ responded Deck, as 
he roge and took the outstretched hands. 
“I guess you’re not any gladder to see me 
than I am to be here. Well, well! How 
fine you’re looking! You had ’em all beat 
at the beginning, but you get better every 
day. How do you manage it?” 

“Sh-h-h, I don’t!” she laughed, as she 
held up her finger warningly. ‘Marie 
does it for me.” 

“Then I take off my hat to Marie, 
too !? 

“Now, sit down and tell me all about it. 
What all have you been doing?” 

‘Not much of anything except getting 
skinned at Ostend, getting touched in 
London and coming home steerage.” 

“‘Steerage!” she cried, as she clapped 
her hands and shouted with laughter. She 
was even gayer than usual, as if she were 


‘striving to mask a feeling of restraint that 


both had been conscious of ever since she 
had entered the room. There was a feel- 
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ing that they were not to each other what 
they had been in the past. ‘Well, if that 
ain’t the best joke ever,” she went on. 
“How was it, anyhow? Was it fun?” 
She tapped a bell on the table. “I want 
to know all about it from the time you 
bought your ticket until they put you off 
at New York.” Marie appeared at the 
door. “Marie, Mr. Melton has been hav- 
ing a whole lot of hard luck, and needs 
that bracer you have in the refrigerator 
right away.” 

“Qui, Ma’m’selle,”? responded Marie, 
with a sympathetic glance at Deck. 

“And, Marie, Mr. Melton needs some 
good things to eat, too, so he will stay to 
dinner. See that we have something nice 
please.” 

Qui, Ma’m’selle.” 

“Now, Deck,” she went on, when Marie 
had withdrawn, “‘this is the chance of my 
life. I always did want to know what peo- 
ple did in the steerage, and it’s up to you 
to tell me all about it.” 

“Well,” said Deck, reminiscently, “some 
of ’em spend a good part of the time wish- 
ing they were out of it.” 

And then, with due emphasis on the 
humorous parts, which one is always able 
to see so much better in the retrospect, 
Deck told of all the embarrassments that 
attended his home-coming. 

‘And what are you going to do now?” 
she asked when they had harked back over 
the most amusing parts of the unusual ex- 
perience, and had paid the full tribute of 
laughter to them, with bumpers, from the 
cold bottle that Marie had brought, to 
better luck next time. “The same old 
thing?” 

“Um-m-m, well, I don’t know,” re- 
sponded Deck, ‘doubtfully. “I thought 
things would have quieted down by this 
time, but Archie’s still got his scare on, 
and he says that we can make more by 
laying low than we can by starting a 
game.” ; 

“But you will have to do something, 
won’t you, after—” 
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“Oh, yes, I suppose so, pretty soon.” 

“If you need—” 

“Oh, no, not a thing,” he interrupted, 
quickly. ‘I’ve made a raise since I got 
back, and will be pretty comfortable for a 
while if I don’t blow myself, and I’m not 
going to.” 

If this carried anything more to Made- 
moiselle than the simple and open meaning 
of the words, she gave no sign of appreci- 
ating it. To Deck, however, it was the 
opening wedge of an understanding be- 
tween them. Mademoiselle was a charm- 
ing companion, but, in spite of her pros- 
perity or possibly because of it, her com- 
pany was, Deck felt, too expensive a lux- 
ury for him to indulge in with his present 
prospects. As for accepting the assist- 
ance which she suggested and which she 
would be glad to give—well, Deck’s 
opinion of the men who did that sort of 
thing was too definite for him to consider 
it a moment. 

The fag end of the afternoon had worn 
away, and it was all but time for the early 
dinner which Mademoiselle must eat in 
order to be at the theater promptly. When 
she had gone to change her gown so as to 
be ready to start as soon as dinner was 
finished, Deck wandered about the room 
looking at its treasures, which varied from 
the precious to the bizarre and even the 
ridiculous. He found a gaudiness about 
everything that jarred on him unusually. 

“It’s mighty queer that I never noticed 
it before, but Celeste is surely a bit loud 
in her tastes,” he thought. “Now take 
that—” 

A glance that accidentally paused on a 
photograph framed in elaborate gilt fili- 
gree on a little table in the corner, broke 
the current of his musings. He stooped 
down and examined it more carefully. 

“Well, by George!’ he exclaimed, half 
aloud, as he straightened up. ‘“That’s 
mighty queer!” 

“What’s mighty queer, Mr. Deck?” 
asked Mademoiselle, appearing, tailor- 
made, between the portiéres. 
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“Oh, nothing,” answered Deck, “I was 
just thinking of something.” 

“Got lots of things to think about, 
haven’t you?” 

“TI surely have!” 

‘Well, I hope they won’t keep you from 
eating. Come on, let’s see what Marie has 
done for us.” 

Deck was thoughtful at the table, but 
started on the relation of her own experi- 
ences and triumphs, subjects which she 
was never averse to discussing, Mademoi- 
selle apparently did not notice it. Not 
until café noir and cigarettes did she lack 
for words. During the brief pause Deck 
leaned back and watched the thick blue 
smoke trail sinuously upward. 

“By the way,” he said, idly, “wasn’t 
that Tom Bannister’s picture I saw in the 
other room?” 

Mademoiselle straightened up in a 
slightly startled manner, and the delicate 
rouge on her cheeks received, just for the 
moment, natural reinforcements. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a singular lack 
of volubility. 

‘*Well, what the deuce—” Deck checked 
himself. It was none of his business, after 
all, why Tom Bannister’s picture should 
be in Mademoiselle Celeste’s apartments. 
Now, if Mademoiselle Celeste’s picture had 
been in Tom Bannister’s apartments the 
matter wouldn’t have been worth a 
thought. But— However, it was not only 
none of his business, but he did not care 
anything about it. 

‘What were you going to say?” There 
. was the suggestion of defiance in her tone, 
and the rouge was again a little deeper 
toned. 

“Me? Oh, nothing!” 

“Yes, you were!”? she declared, a little 
aggressively. “You were going to ask 
what—what Mr. Bannister’s picture was 
doing in there.” 

Deck looked up quickly. Mademoiselle 
was not in the habit of calling her friends 
“Mr.” 

“Weren’t you, now?” she insisted. 
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‘“Well—I had thought of it.” 

“Of course you did! Now haven’t Ia 
right to have the picture if—if he gave it 

_ to me?” : 

“Sure!” replied Deck, with great heart- 
iness. His tone seemed to mollify her 
somewhat. 

““Well—he did,” she said slowly. 

“T didn’t know you knew him.” 

“‘I—I didn’t used to. Do you?” 

“No—that is, not personally. Of 
course, everybody knows him by sight now 
since he skinned the bulls in the stock 
market last spring. He’s a nice fellow all 
right, I understand, and is doing a big 
business now as a broker.” 

‘“He’s the best man that ever lived!” 

The solemn enthusiasm of the declara- 
tion startled Deck. 

‘“Sure!”? he agreed, wonderingly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, throwing off her 
mask of reserve, “you might as well know 
about it now as any time—you’d hear gos- 
sip anyhow.” She paused. “I am going 
to marry him.” 

“What!” exclaimed Deck. 

“IT am going to marry him,” she re- 
peated. Again her tone was tinged with 
defiance. 

“Well, I'll be—” A consciousness of 
the amenities the occasion demanded 
checked him. “I guess it’s up to me to 
congratulate you, then—and him.” 

“That—that is what I’ve been wanting 
to tell you all afternoon, but—but I didn’t 
know how you'd take it.” 

Take it? Deck breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. The thought of Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste’s attitude, among other things, had 
troubled him not a little since his home- 
ward voyage had left him stranded finan- 
cially. He feared it might be difficult to 
make her understand the situation, and 
she could be very unpleasant at times; but 
now— 

“Take it!”? he exclaimed. ‘Why, how 
did you expect me to take it? Why, you’re 
lucky—you’re both lucky—dead lucky! 
I’m mighty glad you’re doing so well.” 
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It was Mademoiselle’s turn now to give 
a sigh of relief. An expectedly disagree- 
able action had been not unpleasantly ac- 
-complished. 

“Deck,” she said, solemnly, “‘we love 
each other.” 
“Good! 

happy.” 

“Of course we shall, and—Good Lord, 
it’s a quarter after seven, and I ought to 
be at the theater by half past. We'll have 
to hustle!” 

With the footlights between him sia 
Mademoiselle Celeste, Deck was enabled to 
regard her from a purely artistic point of 
view. Surely she was pleasing to the eye! 
Her smiles, her graceful steps, the sinuous 
swaying of her slender figure— 

“Well,” thought Deck, as he passed out 
with the crowd after the curtain had veiled 
the last tableau, “I hope they’ll get along 
all right, but it seems mighty queer for 
Tom Bannister—why, I never heard of 
him mixing in this sort of thing before. 
But he has to spend his money somehow, 
I suppose.” 

He shook his head doubtfully at his 
freshly lighted cigar, and then walked 
slowly back to his rooms. 

Seated by the front window, with only 
the glow of the street lamp to light his 
familiar surroundings, he thought of the 
many things that had been and the many 
that might be. One unpleasant fact was 
certain and definite through it all, and 
that was that he could not live as he for- 
merly lived; that until he could see some 
prospect of a renewal of his income he 
would have to cut the corners of his ex- 
penditures as close as they could comfort- 
ably be trimmed. 

“And then some—later on,”? he mut- 
tered, as he dropped the end of his cigar 
in the ash tray. He turned on a light, and 
looked at his watch. It was half-past 
twelve. 

“Well,” he thought, “as I’ve got an- 
other day safely started, I guess I might 
as well go to bed.” 


Then, of course, you'll be 
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As he swung off his coat, he thought of 
Celeste’s note. 

“lJm-m-m,” he half muttered, “under 
the circumstances that will be a good thing 
not to keep.” 

As he drew it out of his pocket the 
other letter—the white envelope with the 
dirty finger-marks—which he had forgot- 
ten, came with it. He looked at it curi- 
ously a moment, and then tore off the 
crumpled end of the envelope, which was 
too long for the enclosure. The letter, 
written in the same cramped and tremu- 
lous hand as the address, read: 


Deaz Deck: 

It has been a good long while, but Pm 
sure you haven’t forgotten the old days at 
school when you and I had more fun with 
the teacher than the teacher did with us. 
In memory of those old days, which were 
a whole lot better than a good many I’ve 
seen since, I’m asking a favor of you. 
I'm at a little joint called the Crowsnest 
down on the East River front. Please 
come and see me, because I can’t come and 
see you. I’m too sick. I wouldn’t ask 
this of you except that I haven’t any one 
else to ask. I have a cough that troubles 
me a good deal, and I’m pretty weak. 
Please come and let me tell you about 
things; it’s too hard for me to write about 
them. 

Yours for old times’ sake, 
Kent Marston. 


With the flood of memories that the let- 
ter brought back to him Deck sat for a 
long time. Pages in life’s trivial record 
that he had not scanned for many a day 
again opened to him. There was the old 
schoolhouse in the little up-state village, 


. where the two played their pranks and had 


their boyish fun. Then the magnetism of 
the great city drew them to it to follow 
widely divergent paths. And Kent Mars- 
ton, careless, improvident Kent, warm of 
heart, but filled with the hunger for 
strange experiences that gave no rest to 
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the wandering foot—where had he been 
all these years? That would be hard to 
guess; but now he was lying sick in an 
East side sailors’ lodging house, and was 
asking for help and comfort. 

“And,” Deck said, heartily, as he 
folded the letter and put it back into his 
pocket, “‘he’ll get it. I’m not carrying a 
very big roll nowadays, but I guess there’ll 
be enough to give him a lift. Damn shame 
I forgot that letter. I might have gone 
down there this afternoon instead of—” 
Then he thought of Tom Bannister, and, 
tearing Celeste’s note into small pieces, 
threw them into the waste basket. 

The corpulent policeman who paced the 
not infrequently turbulent beat in the 
neighborhood of the Crowsnest looked 
curiously at Deck when he asked to be di- 


rected to that establishment the next aft- 


ernoon. 

“I wonder w’at he do be a wantin’ with 
the place,” the policeman muttered, as he 
watched the tall, well-dressed man stride 
away. ‘“‘He’s not the kind that registers 
there w’en he’s in town. May be I’d better 
keep an eye on—Move on, now, Micky 
Hooligan, move on, now! If ye stay on 
my beat ye’ll be gettin’ into trouble, an’ 
Pll have to run ye in, an’ I wouldn’t want 
to, for it’ll go hard with ye the nex’ time.” 

Half a block down the narrow, dirty 
street, Deck saw the sign. To make it 
more conspicuous there was a miniature 
foremast painted on the front of the build- 
ing with a wild-eyed lookout peering anx- 
iously from his perch at the building 
across the street as if he sighted danger 
ahead, which, no doubt, he frequently did 
during his after-dark watches. 

A well-fed, but slouchily-dressed and 
piratically bearded man, lounging in a 
hammock swung low across the corner of 
the room, looked out curiously from under 
bushy red eyebrows when Deck entered. 

“I’m looking for Kent Marston who’s 
sick in this house,” said Deck. ‘‘Can I see 
him?” 
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“Aye,” responded the man, slowly, as 
he took his pipe from his mouth. 

‘Where is he?” : 

“Through that door, an’ up two 
flights,” answered the man, pointing his 
pipestem toward the rear of the room with 
the restricted gesture of the effort-saving 
corpulent. “Number 27 painted on the 
door,”’ he added, and then, in the manner 
of one who had done all that could be ex- 


‘pected of him, he settled back in his ham- 


mock. 

Deck mounted the two flights of sadly- 
neglected stairs, and stood in a narrow 
hall, half lighted and with a bare floor. 
Close examination of the door to his right 
showed the number 21 almost obliterated 
by grime. Then on the left he found 22. 
Evidently he was in the right place. Yes 
—23—25—As he approached the next 
door he heard a cough in the room behind 
it. It was number 27. 

In response to his knock, a rather weak 
voice called “Come in!” and the coughing 
began again. Deck pushed open the door. 
A good sized window that looked out on a 
blank expanse of brick wall thirty feet 
away made this room lighter than the hall, 
and gave him a good view of the haggard 
face of Kent Marston, as he lay on a bed 
in the corner. 

“Deck!”? The thin figure raised itself 
in bed as Deck stepped into the room. 

“Kent, old man!’? Deck was at the 
bedside, and had the sufferer’s bony hand 
in his. 

The sick man tried to speak, but the 
cough stopped him. 

“Take it easy, old chap,” said Deck, 
soothingly. ‘You'll be all right in a min- 
ute.” 

Marston waved his hand with feeble 
impatience. The coughing had stopped, 
but had left him out of breath. His eyes 
lighted with satisfaction as he gazed at 
Deck. Gradually his breathing became 
more regular as he rested from his effort 
at welcome. 
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“Glad you came, Deck, old fellow,” he 
said, at last. ‘I knew you’d come if you 
got my note, but when you didn’t show up 
yesterday I was afraid it had gone wrong 
and I never would find you. But I’m 
glad you’ve come,” he repeated, with a 
long breath expressive of relief. 

“Why, sure I’d come!” exclaimed Deck. 
‘But where have you been, and what are 
you doing here?” 

“Principally being pretty sick, I 
guess,”’ replied Kent, with a forlorn smile. 
“And D’ve been—well, I’ve been a good 
many places since I saw you last. I came 
here from the Klondike. Deck, old man, 
never go to the Klondike! It isn’t what 
it’s cracked up to be, and there’s nothing 
in it—nothing to pay for what you have 
to go through up there. It’s hell, Deck, 
a cold hell, but it’s hell, just the same.” 

“T’ll bet it is! And you'll be dead safe 
in telling anybody that asks you that Pll 
not go there. How long have you been 
sick?” 

“T’ve really been sick ever since the first 
night out of Skaguay.”” The cough in- 
terrupted him again, and he shook his 
head in weak impatience at the interrup- 
tion. ‘You see, there was an awful jam 
on the boat, and I had to sleep on deck. 
We had pretty rough weather all the way 
down, and I got wet and took cold. I was 
wet most of the voyage, and couldn’t do 
much for myself, so I just kept getting 
worse until—well, here I am.” 

‘“‘Here you are, and here is just where 
you oughtn’t to be,” declared Deck. 
““What you want is a nice, bright, clean 
room where you can get some sunshine and 
fresh air, and where there will be the right 
kind of people on hand to take care of 
you. I know just the place! It’s a kind 
of private hospital. We’ll take you right 
up there this afternoon.” 

“Won't it be rather—rather expen- 
sive?”’ asked Kent, cautiously. 

Deck had had time to examine the room 
before this, and he felt that he understood 
the question. - 
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“Oh, no!” he exclaimed, heartily. ““You 
see I’ve got a—a sort of pull there. The 
joint is run by a doctor I know—the same 
fellow that pulled me through the typhoid 
a couple of years ago. I can fix every- 
thing all right.” : 

_ “This isn’t a very good place,” Kent 
admitted, slowly. ' 

“You bet not! Now, will you be all 
right for an hour or so until I can get 
things fixed for you?” 

“I ought to be. I’ve been getting along 
all right by myself for four days, except 
that the woman who cleans the room comes 
in the morning and evening to give me a 
little help—”’ 

“Mighty lonesome job, I’ll bet!” 

“Yes, it was a little lonesome. The dis- 
pensary doctor has been here _ twice, 
though. He gave me some medicine for 
my cough, but it doesn’t seem to do much 
good. I don’t believe it’s just the right 
stuff.” 

‘Those dispensary doctors are all right, 
but they’re mostly young fellows, and lack 
experience in the game. I’d rather have 
Doc Prescott take you in charge. I think 
he’ll put you on your feet quicker. Take 
it easy now until I get back.” 

Certain of Mr. Decker Melton’s friends, 
if they had been in the neighborhood, 
would have been somewhat amused two 
hours later to have seen him seated beside 
the driver of an ambulance who directed 
his team at a brisk trot through the lower 
East side’s narrow streets until he pulled 
up in front of the Crowsnest. The vehicle 
had hardly stopped before the curious 
crowd began to gather—idle men, frowsy 
women, mothers with slobbery children in 
their arms, children of assorted sizes dodg- 
ing around under foot as they pushed and 
shoved each other, and even a placid Chi- 
nese with incurious eyes. Quickly they 
lined up between the ambulance and the 
entrance of the Crowsnest, leaving a lane 
between them through which a litter could 
be carried. They understood the method 
of procedure. Ambulance cases, however, 
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were infrequent enough always to be mat- 
ters of interest, even more so than the 
visits of the patrol wagon, which were 
much commoner. With a slow saunter the 
policeman from the corner brought his re- 
straining presence into the crowd that 
there might be-no indecorous outbreak. 

* “T don’t know just how bad off he is,” 
said Deck, as he climbed the stairs with 
the ambulance surgeon, “but I’m afraid 
it’s worse than he thinks. Rotten bad 
cough he’s got.” 

The sick man’s eyes lighted up with re- 
lief as Deck entered the room. His illness 
had so depressed him mentally that he 
could not help but fear that he was de- 
serted when Deck had been gone over an 
hour. 

The doctor made a brief examination of 
him, noted with an experienced eye the 
condition of his skin and heard the rasp- 
ing cough that came at brief intervals. 

“T think,” he said, “that we had better 
carry you down, as any exercise will be 
likely to start your cough, and the more 
you cough the worse it is for your—your 
throat.” 

“I want to take my trunk with me,” said 
Kent. 

“We don’t often carry baggage on the 
ambulance,” said the doctor, doubtfully. 
“T don’t know—” 

“T’ll send a wagon for it as soon as I 
get you fixed, Kent,” interrupted Deck. 

“No, Deck; I must take it with me.” 
There was a trace of stubbornness in the 
sick man’s voice. Then his tone softened 
to pleading. “It’s not a big trunk, and 
I’d so much rather take it.” 

“Well,” said Deck, as he looked signifi- 
cantly at the doctor—surely so sick a man 
should be humored in so small a thing !— 
_ “I guess we can manage it somehow, can’t 
we doctor?” 

The ambulance driver was inclined to 
growl at first, but after he had shoved one 
of Deck’s dollars well down into his pocket 
he had nothing more to say. 

An hour later Kent Marston and his 
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trunk were installed in a light and airy 
room on the top floor of Dr. Prescott’s 
private sanatorium, from the windows of 
which was a distant view of the park trees. 

As Deck sat alone in his room that even- 
ing and stared up at the blank space of 
wall where the Corot had hung, his 
thoughts were not cheerful. To be sure, 
there was some satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he was making the last days of 
his boyhood’s chum as comfortable as pos- 
sible ; but the very thought that death was 
coming even so near to him as this was 
depressing. Dr. Prescott had diagnosed 
Kent’s case as “galloping consumption,” 
and said that the end could not be far off ; 
that the first cold weather would probably 
silence the distressing cough that now so 
racked the patient’s frail body. 

“Then for the Lord’s sake, Doctor,” ex- 
claimed Deck, earnestly, “give him every- 
thing that is good for him until—until 
then. T’ll stand for it—anything within 
reason, and some over. Poor old chap!” - 

Now, with the responsibility for this, 
Deck felt more than ever the necessity of 
economy in ordering his ways. But what 
was to be done? There was nothing he 
could think of that he could drop off. His 
rooms were expensive, but he had paid 
half a year’s rent in advance before he had 
started on his trip abroad over three 
months ago. The only thing to do, as 
far as he could see, was to “lay low,” and 
wait for something to turn up. Some- 
thing? He smiled at the stub of his cigar 
a little hopelessly. What could possi- 
bly— A knock sounded at the door. 

“Come in!” he called, as he straight- 
ened up in his chair. 

“This is a little irregular, I know, 
Deck,” said Archie Corrigan, as he pushed 
open the door and stepped into the room, 
“but F saw a light in your windows that 
told me you were on the spot, so I thought 
T’d just drop up on you.” 

“Good thing!’ exclaimed Deck, warm- 
ly. “Take a chair and a cigar. How’s 
things?” 
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“Rotten! Nothin’ doin’, an’ no sign!” 

“That’s me. It’s all outgo and no in- 
come nowadays; and that can’t last any 
great while.” 

“What’r’ we goin’ to do?” 

““What can we do?” 

“We might skin an occasional sucker.” 

“Yes, or pick an occasional pocket, or 
rob an occasional bank, but that’s a little 
out of our line, Archie.” 

“Um-m-m, yes.” 

“We've always dealt a square game. 
The man who bought checks at our bank 
always got a proper run for his money. 
If he lost, he lost ; if we lost, we paid with 
no discounts or time allowances. And it’s 
a little late for us to tackle any other kind 
of a deal. Our reputation in our business 
is all right, and we'll be a whole lot to the 
good, farther along in the game, if we 
keep it that way.” 

“Meantime, we've got to eat—some- 
thing. What’r’ we goin’ to do?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that, and 
I’ve concluded that there isn’t anything 
we can do but keep our lightning rods up 


and wait for it. Why, damn it, man, we - 


don’t know how to do anything but run a 
game! We've just been laid on the shelf 
by these good citizen people, that’s all; 
and I don’t suppose that it ever occurs to 
them that we need to eat just the same as 
they do.” 

“Naw,” growled Archie, “you bet not, 
an’ I don’t s’pose they’d pass the sand- 
wiches if it did. How long can you last?” 

“Not very long, unless I make some 
kind of a stake. If I had a little bigger 
roll to start in with I’d tackle the mar- 
kets.” 

“Huh P”? 

“Stocks and cotton and—such things.” 

“Oh 19 

“The more I think about it, the more I 
believe it’s a good game that’s worth any 
man’s time—if he can afford it.” 

“Sure, but that’s what stops lots o’ fel- 
lows’ games. Wouldn’t it be better to be 
one of them fellows that don’t bet on the 
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deal, but just stand to take whatever the 
kitty is worth?” 

“A broker? Yes, there’s a good thing 
in it, but a man can’t go into that busi- 
ness like he would start selling shoe- 
strings. It takes—something else.” 

“Aw, well, chuck all that! Such things 
don’t do us no use. You know what I’m 
goin’ to do? I’m goin’ to pull out o’ 
here.” 

‘Where to?” 

“New Orleans for me! It’s comin’ on 
winter now, and there’ll be things doin’ 
down there. And I want you to go along.” 

Deck did not answer right away. Some- 
how it seemed as if he would be deserting 
an old friend in an hour of need if he left 
Kent Marston so soon after finding him, 
sick and discouraged as he was. Besides— 
surely there must be something in New 
York for him if he would just give it a 
chance to show up. He took a long, slow 
pull at his cigar, then blew the smoke into 
the air and examined the ash minutely. 

“Not me,” he said, finally. 

“Well, for God’s sake, w’y not?” 

“Oh, I’d rather chance it here.” 

“Yes, an’ it’s all chance, an’ nothin’ 
comin’! When some of you fellows have 
swallowed the New York dope your judg- 
ment gets bad, an’ you think there ain’t 
any other place.” 

“All right, Archie, you may be on the 
right lay, and I hope you are, but Pill 
stick it out here for a while, anyhow.” 

“Well,” said Corrigan, in the tone of 
a man who has offered his best and suf- 
fered rejection, “if you don’t see me again, 
I'll be in New Orleans.” 

When Deck was alone again he did not 
feel so sure of his wisdom in rejecting 
Archie’s proposition. There was certainly 
nothing ahead of him now, and if he went 
to New Orleans he could send the money to 
pay Kent’s bills just as well as he could 
hand it to the doctor. But— 

“Oh, well, something is bound to turn 
up if I keep my eyes open,” he thought, 
as he got ready for bed. 
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Under the best of care, there were days 
when Kent’s condition appeared to im- 
prove a little, but watched from week to 
week there was a perceptible lessening of 
his vitality. Deck spent long hours in 
the sick man’s room reading to him, or 
talking about their boyhood adventures, 
the memory of which now seemed so dear 
to the sufferer. Kent talked much of the 
old farm where he was born and brought 
up, and how he would like to go back there 
to live once more, to rest from the hurly- 
burly his life had been since he left the 
peaceful place. With his waning strength, 
the world seemed bigger and harsher and 
more difficult to contend with, and he 
longed to get away from it. 

“I first thought about going back to 
the old farm when I started from the 
North,” he said; “and I decided that if 
I ever got a chance I’d do it. Wouldn’t 
you, Deck?” 

“Why, sure! It’s a good thing! Maybe 
you can make it yet when you get on your 
feet again, and get a good start.” But no 
one knew better than he that Kent Mars- 
ton would never get on his feet again. 

“That’s right, Deck! Just as soon as 
I get on my feet again I’m going up there, 
and— He paused. “Deck,” he resumed, 
“you haven’t got any game now, have 
you?” 

“No, they’ve shut down on us for a 
while.” 

“Then you haven’t anything coming— 
Oh, Deck, I’m afraid the expense I’m caus- 
ing you will—” 

“Oh, chuck it, old fellow! I told you 
I had a pull here. Besides, I’m all right. 
Just you devote your attention to getting 
well, and leave the other things to me. 
Pll fix em’ all right. You know me!” 

“Yes, Deck, I know you, and that’s the 
reason—May be some day I can square 
things with you, though.” 

“That'll be all right. Just you let me 
do the waiting, and don’t you worry until 
I kick.” 

“Oh, I don’t worry, and I’ll make good 
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—some day. Say, Deck, if I can manage 
to get the old farm, you’ll come and stay 
with me a while every summer, won’t 
you?” 

“Sure, and be glad of the chance!” 

The promise seemed to cheer the sick 
man. 

‘‘What times we'll have!” he exclaimed. 
“We'll go swimming in the old hole 
around the bend below the bridge just 
like we used to! And we'll loaf around 
under the trees in the old orchard, where 
there isn’t any noise to jar a fellow’s 
nerves—nothing but the birds singing 
and the bees buzzing. Oh, Deck, what a 
great, lazy old time we'll have next sum- 
mer!” 

As the bright sunlight of October faded 
into the gray skies of November Kent be- 
gan to fail more rapidly. Sometimes he 
seemed to realize that his strength was 
waning. In these moments of depression 
Deck would turn their talk to the old 
farm, and Kent would brighten up as he 
looked at the future his imagination was 
encouraged to picture. 

“Deck,” he said, one evening, after they 
had sat silent for some time. “I never told 
you why I went to Klondike, did I?” 

“Why, no. I just supposed that you 
went because you liked that sort of thing, 
and took a long chance of picking up 
something big there.” 

“Um-m-m, yes, of course, that was part 
of it; but that wasn’t all. There was a— 
a—woman—” He paused. 

“TI see,” said Deck, sympathetically. 

“T had it bad, and things might have 
been—But she got crazy about the stage 
after an old fellow told her that she could 
dance. He was a Frenchman, a queer old 
boy, who used to talk big about the danc- 
ers he’d trained in Paris before—Well, I 
guess it was absinthe. When she started 
in to take lessons of him it was all ‘art’ 
with her, and mighty little time for me. 
I couldn’t let go, though, and I hung 
around while I watched her going the way 
I didn’t like. The old Frenchman must 
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clever enough to get on as a coryphee. 
Then I thought she’d better stop, and told 
her so. A man never has much sense, you 
know, in a case of that kind. I wanted to 
marry her, but—but she laughed at me, 
and—and I went to the Klondike.” 

“I see,” said Deck, again, in a low 
voice. 

“Deck, since I’ve been sick here [ve 
found her again.” 

Deck looked up quickly, in surprise. 

“Her picture, you know, in the papers,” 
Kent explained. “She has made a great 
hit, and is famous.” 

‘““What’s her name?” 

“Now she goes by the name of Made- 
moiselle Celeste—”’ 

“Celeste?”? exclaimed Deck, in a star- 
tled tone. 

“Why, yes; do you know her?” 

“Yes, I—I know her.” He spoke 
quietly now. 

‘*Personally ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Deck, I’d like to see her once more— 
just once more, you know. It wouldn’t 
mean anything, of course, but I’d like to 
see her. Do you think she would—that 
you could bring her to see me?” He spoke 
eagerly. 

Deck hesitated a moment. His inclina- 
’ tion to avoid Mademoiselle as too expen- 
sive an associate for his financial condition 
and responsibilities was strong. Besides, 
it rather jarred on him to bring her into 
se friendship between him and Kent, 

ut— 

“Well, I'll try it,” he replied. “I’ll go 
see her and ask her to come.” 

“When?” ; 

“To-morrow, if I can. And now I 
must be getting out of here.” He did not 
care to discuss Mademoiselle further. 
“You’ve been talking too long. You 
should have been asleep an hour ago. 
Good night.” 

Forty minutes later, just before Made- 
moiselle Celeste left her dressing room to 
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take her place in the final tableau, she re- 
ceived a note, written on a leaf of Deck’s 
notebook, asking if he might ride home 
with her, if she had no other engagement, 
as he had something important to say to 
her. Despite her flattering prospects of 
future happiness, Mademoiselle Celeste 
thought enough of Mr. Melton to grant 
so modest a request. Mr. Bannister was 
out of town. 

“Then you'll come?” asked Deck, as 
the carriage pulled up in front of the 
Tuileries apartment house. 

“Why, yes, sure!” she replied. ‘‘Poor 
fellow, I’m awful sorry for him, don’t you 
know. Just to think of him going away 
up there in that awful country, and com- 
ing home broke and dying. It’s—it’s too 
bad!” 

“All right, then; Pll come for you at 
three o’clock tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Why, ain’t you coming in?” 

““No, much obliged.” 

“‘Better come in, and have a drink and 
a bite to eat.” 

“No, I think I’d better not. 
Pll go home, if you’ll excuse me.” 

She looked at him and laughed. 

“Ah, Decker, Decker, how you have 
changed! You’re actually getting wise 
and cautious. Well, good night.” 

She ran up the steps, and kissing her 
hand lightly to him, disappeared in the 
building. : 

Deck turned and walked slowly up the 
street. 

“I suppose she thinks I’m a fool,” he 
thought ; “‘but there’s more than one way 
of being a fool, and this looks like the best 
way to me just now.” 

The nurse was putting away some writ- 
ing materials when Deck arrived at Kent’s 
rooms the next morning. 

‘Hello!’ he exclaimed. ‘Been writing 
a letter?” 

“Pve been dictating my will, just to 
play safe,” replied Kent, with a wan 
smile. 


“Well, now, that’s good! Wish we had 


I guess 
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‘thought of it before. Why nothing helps 
a sick man along like making a will! Pll 
bet you’re on your feet within two weeks !”’ 

“Sometimes I almost think—Do you 
know, Deck, if I could just get back to 
the old farm for a while I’d be satisfied,” 
he said, earnestly. “But never mind about 
that. Did you see her? Will she come?” 

“I’m going after her at three o’clock 
this afternoon, and we'll come right up.” 

*‘She’s rich—isn’t she, Deck?” 

‘She ought to be pretty well fixed with 
the money she makes, and she’s going to 
do still better; she’s going to—” He 
stopped himself. 

“You mean she’s going to marry some- 
body 2”? 

“Well, yes; but you mustn’t feel bad 
about it, old chap.” 

“Oh, I don’t! I’m glad of it! I’ve— 
Tve got over all that sort of thing—sure! 
Is he rich?” 

“Seven figures, I guess.” 

‘‘She always was lucky,” Kent sighed. 

The sum Deck had realized on the most 
intrinsically valuable of his treasures was 
being eaten into very rapidly by the ex- 
penses of Kent’s illness, but the ominous 
way in which Dr. Prescott shook his wise 
old head over the sick man’s condition 
made Deck all the more determined that 
the patient should not have a want unful- 
filled. 

It was in this mood that he opened a 
very business-like looking letter that came 
to him shortly before he started after 
Mademoiselle Celeste. It was a formal 
notification from his bankers that Mr. 
Archibald Corrigan, at New Orleans, had 
drawn on him at sight for five hundred 
dollars. Would he kindly honor the draft, 
ete. 

Deck took a long breath as he stared at 
the notice. Then he made some rapid 
mental calculations. With this five hun- 
dred gone he would have less than enough 
to carry himself and Kent for two weeks, 
and then—He looked about the room in 
a mental appraisement of his chattels. 
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There was his watch. It seemed so impos- 
sible a situation that his irritation against 
Corrigan rose. 

“Archie ought to have had more sense 
than to do it,” he growled. “He knew I 
was in hard luck with nothing comin 
Pll not honor it, damn him! Let ste 
tle!” 

Then, as he thought it over, he soft- 
ened. 

‘“Maybe he’s having a terrible hard run 
of luck, and is worse off than I am. He 
surely is, or he wouldn’t have made such 


‘a sudden touch, and—Oh, well, I guess 


something will turn up so I can pull out 
some way.” 

On his way to Mademoiselle Celeste’s 
apartments he stopped at the bank and 
left formal notice of his acceptance of 
the draft. Then he decided not to begin 
to worry for at least a week. The old gam- 
bler’s tradition that luck was bound to 
turn encouraged him. 

That day he ceased to dine at the 
Broadway restaurant he had so long pat- 
ronized, and sought a homely little place 
in a side street, where the prices were 
lower and the tips expected were modest. 

Much of Mademoiselle Celeste’s am- 
ple experience with the world seemed to 
drop away from her during the all but 
silent drive from her apartments to the 
sanatorium, and by the time it was 
reached she felt a good deal more like the 
girl she had been than the woman she was. 
The half a dozen years that had inter- 
vened sunk into nothingness, and she once 
more saw herself the inexperienced girl 
who was flattered by the attentions of 
handsome, dashing Kent Marston. Not 
that she had ever loved him—that was 
plain enough when the other flattery that 
comes with growing success ousted him 
from her thoughts. But now— He was 
dying! Mademoiselle Celeste was sur- 
prised at the depression she felt. 

“I’m afraid he is not quite so well to- 
day,” said the nurse who met them in the 
hall. “So perhaps it would be well to 
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make the visit short, and to avoid any 
subjects that might excite him.” 

Deck glanced apprehensively at Made- 
moiselle, but she was plainly unconscious 
that any danger could possibly attend her 
presence. 

“It would probably be worse if he was 
disappointed,” he thought, as they passed 
into the room. 

Kent was propped up on his pillows, 
evidently in anticipation of his callers. 

“Hello, Mamie!” he exclaimed, with 
weak cheerfulness, as they entered. 

“Why, hello, Kent, you dear old boy!” 
cried Mademoiselle, as she ran forward 
and dropped on one knee beside the bed. 
““Deck—er—Mr. Melton,”—the proprie- 
ties seemed to burden her unusually,— 
‘tells me you have been pretty sick. I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed, a little wearily. 
“You didn’t mind coming—here—did 
you? Just for old times’ sake?” 

“Oh, no, no! I wanted to come and see 
you as soon as I heard you were sick.” 

“You haven’t forgotten the good times 
we used to have together when we were— 
were children?” 

“No, Kent, no, I’ll never forget them, 
never !”? 

Mademoiselle’s color heightened a trifle. 
Perhaps she was thinking of other good 
times she had had since she had ceased to 
be a child. 

“T never have,”? Kent went on. “I used 
to think of them lots of times when I was 
up there in the cold and the dark, and 
when the boys would sing songs of home. 
Ah, well, that’s all over now. And you’re 
rich and successful and happy, and I’m— 
sometimes I’m almost afraid I’ll never get 
well and strong again, Mamie.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, Kent. You will be 
all right. You'll soon get better so you 
can go—can go south for the winter, 
and—” 

“But you are rich, ain’t you?” he per- 
sisted. 

“I’ve got plenty to give you all the help 
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you'll need to make you well again. And 
Pll be glad, so glad to do it! You’ll let 
me, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t need any help. Deck is 
taking care of me. I just wanted to be 
sure you were all right, and didn’t need 
anything.” — 

“Nothing, Kent, nothing, except to 
help you. You will let me, won’t you?” 

“I don’t—” The cough interrupted 
him, and he weakly motioned her away 
from the bed where she had remained 
kneeling. She sat down in a chair near 
the bedside. The paroxysm of coughing 
left him exhausted, and lying low between 
the pillows where it had shaken him. 
Mademoiselle rearranged them, and 
stroked his forehead lightly while he 
thanked her with his eyes. 

“You're still good to me, Mamie,” he 
said, at last, feebly. “You're still 
good—”’ 

The cough came again. Deck was 
watching him closely, and noticed that 
when Kent leaned over the edge of the 
bed and spat, the saliva had a red tinge. 
He pressed the button for the nurse. 

“I think we had better be going now, 
Kent,” he said. “Mademoiselle can come 
again to-morrow when you feel stronger. 
You’ve rather overdone things to-day.” 

“To-morrow?” He smiled sadly. ‘Ah, 
well, never mind. Good-by, Mamie, good- 
by—” 

The cough came again violently just 
as the nurse entered the room. Her prac- 
tised eye took in the situation at a glance. 
She stepped back into the hall and called 
through the speaking tube to Dr. Pres- 
cott’s office. 

“TI think, Mr. Melton, that the lady had 
better withdraw,” she said in a low tone 
when she returned. 

‘We had better go now, Mademoiselle,” 
said Deck. ‘Come!’ His tone was one of 
veiled peremptoriness. Kent’s cough had 
ceased for the moment, and he lay re- 
laxed in his exhaustion, his scant breath 
coming painfully. 
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“Good-by, Kent,” she half sobbed, as 
she let Deck, lead her toward the door. She 
caught her breath, and her eyes were on 
the verge of overflowing. As she passed 
out of the room the repressed sob broke 
forth, and the handkerchief which she had 
been nervously gripping was pressed 
against her eyes. Kent Marston had been 
out of her life six years, but there are 
some things that neither success or folly 
are able to make one forget. 

Quickly Deck put her into the cab and 
started her homeward. Then he dashed 
back to the sick man’s room and slipped 
through the half-open door. 

Kent’s eyes turned from the doctor, 
who was at his bedside, to Deck as he en- 
tered. 

“It’s all for you, old fellow, all for 
you,” he said, faintly. “Good-by, Deck, 
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The doctor leaned over him a moment, 
and then, straightening up, turned toward 
Deck. No word was spoken. None was 
needed. The wandering feet of Kent 
Marston had found a place, even quieter 
than the old farm, where they could rest 
for ever. 

When Deck had paid the expenses of 
the simple funeral, at which he and Made- 
moiselle Celeste were the only mourners, 
and had checked up his accounts, he 
found that he had barely enough to meet 
the cost of Dr. Prescott’s last services to 
the dead man. He took out his gold re- 
peater and looked at it. It was all that 
stood between him and the hoped-for time 
when his luck would turn. 

“It’s been going against me so long 
now that it seems as if something would 
have to happen pretty soon,” he thought, 
as he put the watch back into his pocket. 

The five hundred that Archie Corrigan 
had drawn on him for so unexpectedly— 
ah, how useful it would have been now. 

“Poor cuss,” he muttered. “I guess 
they are coming worse for him than they 
are for me.” 


For Archie had written that the five 
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hundred was about gone, and that the 
road ahead of him looked mighty rough. 

“It’s all a matter of keeping your 
nerve,” Deck declared to himself. “Ill 
make it somehow.” 

And with that he lighted the last cigar 
from a box that he realized, with a sigh, 
it would be impossible for him to replen- 
ish, and started for Doctor Prescott’s to 
settle up accounts, and face the inevitable 
—broke! Broke even beyond the contin- 
ued possibility of the modest but satisfy- 
ing side street restaurant. It occurred to 
him that he might sub-let his rooms, and 
thus for a while— He took a long breath. 
The situation distressed him more than 
he had expected it would. 

“It was Mr. Marston’s wish, which he 
expressed to me personally,” said the doc- 
tor when the settlement had been made, 
“that you should have all of his belong- 
ings, which, I believe, consist only of his 
trunk. Indeed,” he added, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘he left a will to that effect, which 
I wrote out at his dictation, and which was 
witnessed by myself and the nurse. Here 
it is.” He took a long envelope from his 
desk and handed it to Deck. 

“Thank you, Doctor,” said Deck, as 
he took it. “I’m much obliged for the in- 
terest and trouble you took in poor old 
Kent’s case. Of course he had to go, and 
I’m mighty glad we made his finish as easy 
as we could. I'll send for the trunk this 
afternoon. It was all he had—and he left 
it to me. He’d have done the same if it 
had been a million. I only hope I'll find 
something in it that will make a good 
keepsake.” 

As he left the doctor’s house he drew 
from his pocket the few silver coins that 
were all the money he had in the world— 
enough for a modest dinner and a scant 
breakfast, and then— When he reached 
his rooms the gold repeater was no longer 
in his pocket, nor could its chain be seen 
stretching from his button-hole. In their 
stead he carried a small ticket in his 
pocket-book. 
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Alone, he sat down once more to rack 
his brain for some way in which to get a 
new start. But think and turn as he would 
he could discover no opening before him 
that would let him pass out of the shadow 
of his hard luck. 

As he shifted his position, his eyes fell 
on Kent’s trunk in the corner, where the 
transfer man had placed it that afternoon 
during his absence. 

“Poor old Kent,” he sighed, as he 
smiled at it sadly. ‘‘I guess you’re better 
off than I am right now, and if luck 
doesn’t turn pretty soon I may have to 
find out. A man can’t live any great 
length of time without eating.” 

The trunk reminded him of the will, 
which he had not read. He drew it from 
his pocket and spread it open. Simple in 
its provisions as the nature of the testator, 
it ran thus: 


Knowing that I must die soon, and hav- 
ing no relatives and only one friend in 
the world, I want him to have all I own 
when I pass on. I know my sickness has 
been an expense to him that he really 
could not afford, and such payment, com- 
paratively small, as it is within my power 
to make, I make by leaving to Decker 
Melton in fee simple my trunk, together 
with its contents. And if there is anything 
to be done by a man who goes ahead for 
a man who is yet to come, that I will do 
for him to the best of my ability after I 
have left him here. Kent Marston. 
Attest: 

Oliver M. Prescott. 

Maria Evans. 


“It’s a shabby old box, old fellow,” 
thought Deck, as he folded up the will 
and laid it on the table, “but it’s a jeweled 
tribute from a heart of gold, all right.” 

He took the key from his pocket, and 
unlocking the trunk, raised the lid. Ap- 
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parently it was filled with wearing ap- 
parel, including some fur garments that 
Kent had worn in the far north. On top 
lay a sealed envelope marked “For Deck.” 

Deck tore it open and unfolded the en- 
closure, which was written in Kent’s own 
trembling hand. It read: 


Dear Deck: 

When you get this it will be too late for 
you to make any kick about what I’m do- 
ing. May be you remember about me want- 
ing to go back to the old farm where I 
used to live. Well, I was fixed to do it, I 
think. In order to be sure to have enough, 
I skimped all the way home, and when I 
got here sick, I went to that hole where 
you found me so I could save expense. 
If I’d got well I’d have tried to show my 
gratitude by squaring accounts with you, 
and making you come for a long visit 
with me on the old farm. But I know Pve 
got to go soon. So I turn it all over to 
you with my sincere thanks and best 
wishes. Beneath the clothes in the trunk 
there are four buckskin bags containing 
in all sixteen thousand dollars in gold. 

Yours from beyond, 
Kent. 


Deck leaned back in his chair half 
dazed. He could scarcely grasp the situa- 
tion. After a long while, during which his 
thoughts wandered vaguely through al- 
most forgotten incidents of his friendship 
with Kent, he went to the trunk and be- 
gan slowly and carefully to remove the 
clothing. Before he was half done the 
four buckskin bags, full and round, lay 
before his eyes, 

He sat down by the table and laid his 
head on his arms, while tears, which he 
had not known before in nearly twenty- 
five years, dropped from his eyes. 

It had been at a heart-racking cost, but 
Deck Melton’s luck had turned. 


DEATH AND THE DRUMMING WHEELS 


By Francis Lynde 


IV 
FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY 
The Fourth of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Raihoay Accidents in America 


ILE the newspapers are run- 
ning scare headlines over sensa- 
tional descriptions of the latest 

railroad disaster, and even the most cal- 
loused reader of the same is shocked into 
momentary attention, the railroad world, 
or at least that portion of it immediately 
concerned, is having what the older re- 
vivalists would call a hair-hung and 
breeze-shaken experience which is all its 


own. 

Apart from the fact that a bad wreck 
has an unnerving effect upon the entire 
force, the searching inquiry into causes 
which is at once set on foot by the man- 
aging officers makes every man remotely 
involved a drunkard of the cup of trem- 
bling. From this inquiry there is no es- 
cape: the superintendent, general man- 
ager, the vice-president, whoever is at 
the head of the executive staff, will know 
the truth. Once discovered, the guilty 
ones are tried in a court from which there 
is no appeal, whose decisions are never 
doubtful, and whose sentence is instant 
industrial death. And, to give the present 
system of management its equitable due, 
it is only fair to say that if the offender 
be the chief despatcher himself, there 
will be some one in authority to see to it 
that his head goes into the basket. 

But the difficulty with most of these 
industrial trials is that the court of in- 
quiry stops short with the summary dis- 
missal of the men directly to blame; it 
does not investigate the cause of the 
cause; or, if it does, we never hear of its 
findings or see the remedy applied. Now 


the discharge of a careless or incompetent 
man is small protection to the public. Un- 
der present conditions,—and they are 
conditions which have obtained for the 
past six or seven years,—it is easy for 
any man who can demonstrate that he 
knows anything at all about practical 
railroading to get work; and so great has 
been the demand for increased quotas that 
the employing officers have felt con- 
strained to take what they could get, 
without being too curious about the record 
of the applicant. 

Herein is blame; but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it attaches to public sentiment 
rather than to the railway managements. 
For when a man, by recklessness, common 
carelessness or simple incompetence, has 
wrecked a train, and lives to be called to 
account for it, he should be punished like 
other man-slaughterers; which punish- 
ment, at the lightest, would prevent a rep- 
etition of the offense on a new scene and 
at the expense of other victims. For he 
would be a bold employing officer indeed 
who would hire for a position of trust a 
man who had served a term in the peniten- 
tiary for criminal negligence. And the 
blame lies at the door of the public be- 
cause, when the railroad court of inquiry 
has done its penal utmost by peremptorily 
discharging the offender, not one grand 
jury in a hundred will find a true bill 
against him to carry the charge over into 
a court of detention. 

But this leading-string of the discus- 
sion, which is legal rather than industrial, 
is made fast elsewhere: what we are to 
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consider here are the causes of the causes ; 
the fixing, as we may, of the responsibil- 
ity for the eight thousand yearly deaths 
and the sixty-four thousand annual 
woundings. In the midst of this field, 
which shall be called the field of moral 
accountability, there is a well defined line 
of demarcation. On one side of this line 
lies the responsibility of the railway man- 
agement ; on the other, that of the public. 

On the part of the railway company, 
under the present system of administra- 
tion, corporate parsimony is the quick- 
sand at the bottom of a goodly river of 
disaster. It is an old story out of a well- 
thumbed book that over-capitalization has 
made sweating slaves of the managers of 
a great many American railways. Insist- 
ent demands for dividends, bond interest 
and other fixed charges, which must be 
met at all costs, are the whip to drive; 
and avarice at the top means destructive 
parsimony at the bottom. 

It was this writer’s misfortune to be at 
one time one of the traffic officers of a 
small railway “system” in the Middle 
West. Partly because of its perennially 
impoverished treasury, and partly owing 
to the fact that its locating engineers had 
made it the longest way around, this line 
was a standing joke in that part of the 
railway world to which it belonged. From 
the day of its silver-spike-driving it had 
never been profitable, for the good reason 
that its capitalization was over twice as 
great, mile for mile, as that of its prin- 
cipal competitor ; so great, indeed, that in 
my time the entire system might have 
been paralleled and re-equipped for con- 
siderably less than half of its stock and 
bond indebtedness. 

With the bond interest to be earned, 
and a few hundred hungry stockholders 
in the East clamoring for dividends, the 
suggestions of the State Railway Com- 
missions that we rock-ballast our track, 
install a block signal system, abolish grade 
crossings, fence in the right of way, and 
add a few other luxuries in the way of 
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safety appliances came in the nature of a 
grim jest. What we of the executive staff 
had to perspire about was the terrible item 
of fixed charges, always looming threaten- 
ingly, and always with the ominous 
shadow of a receivership just behind it. 
One bad wreck, with its bill for damages, 
would have made the receivership a fact 
accomplished. That we escaped was ow- 
ing to good fortune; to a chief executive 


' officer who was a past master in the art of 


making a poor tool do good work; and to 
the steady loyalty and high intelligence 
of the men, than whom no better ever ran 
trains over two streaks of rust and a right 
of way. 

This will serve as an example of the 
parsimony which dates back to bad finan- 
ciering. But there is another kind which 
is rooted in present greed. A case illus- 
trative lies ready to hand in a chapter 
from the history of one of the mountain 
lines of the farther West. 

In the time of the parsimonious killings 
the owners of this line were stockholders 
of the second generation. As originally de- 
signed and constructed, the line was little 
more than a logging road, built to serve a 
timber district. When the accessible tim- 
ber was all cut off, the stock of the com- 
pany languished and disappeared from 
the quotations. A few years later came 
rumors of a bonanza strike in the moun- 
tains beyond the timber terminus of the 
moribund railroad, and a few minor cap- 
italists picked up a controlling moiety of 
the depressed stock and waited for devel- 
opments. 

Their opportunity did not tarry. In a 
few weeks the logging road was strung 
with trains carrying the rush on toward 
the new mining-camp. Bonds were issued 
and promptly floated, building recom- 
menced, and every day saw the stage line 
interval shortened and the railroad haul 
lengthened. For a time there was money 
in plenty,—the passenger rate approxi- 
mated ten cents a mile, and the freight 
charges were in proportion,—hence there 
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was no financial reason for economy in 
equipment. Yet economy of the most 
rigid sort was the watchword of the Ad- 
visory Board, and one of its items was the 
adoption of a vacuum train-brake to serve 
instead of the more costly—and more ef- 
fective—Westinghouse. 

Owing to the exigencies of the service— 
stiff grades, hair-pin curves and rigorous 
climatic conditions—the vacuum brake 
proved wretchedly inefficient; and there 
were runaways, derailments and man-kill- 
ings in abundance. The general superin- 
tendent of the road—he was the only well- 
schooled railway man on the executive 
staff—knew well enough that the remedy 
for the epidemic of disasters was a swift 
substitution of the automatic air-brake 
for the vacuum contrivance. But it was 
a long time, and a good many widows and 
orphans were made, before the Advisory 
Board could be convinced that the trouble 
was due to the brake, and not to reckless- 
ness on the part of the men who were 
getting themselves killed. 

I have debated long and thoughtfully 
upon the propriety of giving chapter and 
verse, time, locality and names in this ex- 
ample of corporate parsimony carried to 
the fifth decimal place of culpability. If 
there were any good end to be subserved, 
the public arraignment should be made 
fearlessly. But the greater number of the 
men who were responsible have been sum- 
moned to appear at the bar of a higher 
court; and for the credit of our common 
humanity we may assume that this in- 
stance of corporate greed could not, per- 
haps, be paralleled at the present time. 
Yet there are many dividend-paying 
roads which are lacking the stable perma- 
nent way, the well-maintained equipment, 
and the modern safety appliances which 
make for the security of life and limb. 
Within the present year the newspapers 
announced a new bond issue by one sys- 
tem, the proceeds of which—some scores 
of millions—were to be used in building 
more extensions. This system is not badly 
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managed, nor is it badly equipped; but 
the millions might well be expended on its 
operative lines without making them any 
too safe for its employés or the public. 

Another form of corporate parsimony 
which contributes liberally to the disaster 
death list is the paring of the pay-roll; 
the making one man do the work of two, 
and under-paying that one. When “econ- 
omy” is given out as the watchword, the 
track-walker goes first, the extra section 
gang next, and the extra laborers on the 
regular gangs follow quickly. In these 
money-sparing retractions it is not un- 
usual to find two men, a foreman and one 
laborer, trying to keep up a section of 
track which should by rights have two 
gangs of four men each. In such times 
the washout wreck leads the field, mainly 
because there is no discovery of the weak- 
ened embankment until a passing train 
finds it. 

This same holding down of the pay-roll 
accounts for the innumerable accidents 
due to overworked train service men. As 
a matter of fact, there is no true economy 
in doubling train crews back and forth 
without sufficient rest. Since the doubled 
crews draw over-time pay, there would 
seem to be no actual saving in money. But 
the average executive officer knows better, 
and he will never add a new name to his 
pay-roll if he can possibly help it, since 
it is an unwritten law of the service to 
keep the number down as well as the total. 
This law, rigidly adhered to, does effect 
a saving of a certain sort. When the force 
is short-handed, every man who is not a 
conscious malingerer will work up to his 
limit. And four men, well used to their 
duties and driven to the limit, will do the 
work which should be distributed among 
five. 

As to wage-scales and the under-pay- 
ment of employés, he is a bold man who 
will dare climb the fence into this corpo- 
rate preserve. Yet it shall be here set 
down that a low wage-rate is largely re- 
sponsible for the inefficiency of the rail- 
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road rank and file, where that inefficiency 
exists. A cheap man means cheap work; 
and where the safety of life and limb is 
involved, the best is none too good. Some 
of the stronger labor organizations, like 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, have been able to present a com- 
paratively firm front to the Wall Street 
economist, and the high efficiency in such 
protected branches of the service proves 
conclusively that good money hires good 
men. To cap the climax of audacity, let 
this be said: if the present pay of train 
service employés, train-order telegraph 
operators, signalmen and train despatch- 
ers should be substantially increased, and 
a rigid service examination, physical, 
mental and technical, be made the condi- 
tion of employment, the railroad disaster 
preventable by the vigilance and fitness of 
these employés would disappear from the 
statistical tables. There is no reason, 
economic or other, why the efficiency of 
the railway service should not be as high 
as that of the marine, and if the same in- 
ducements were offered and the same care 
in selection exercised, the railway wreck 
would become as rare as the casting away 
of an ocean steamship by the incompe- 
tence of its officers and crew. 

While this article is writing, a friendly 
railway officer halts the pen with the re- 
mark that the railway company is con- 
stantly striving to get the best men ob- 
tainable. The assertion stands only with 
an amendment. Like all other employers, 
it strives to get the best that can be had 
for the money it is willing to pay. A. 
striking object-lesson hereon is the em- 
ployment of negro flagmen and firemen 
by many of the southern companies. 
Without rushing headlong into the vexed 
question of race equality, or inequality, 
it may be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that the negro’s principal recom- 
mendations as a railroad employé are his 
willingness to do rough work, his ready 
obedience to a direct command when he 
can be made fully to understand its pur- 
port, and low wage-price. 
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But his sense of responsibility is as yet 
undeveloped; it is perhaps asking too 
much of a race less than two generations 
distant from the slave mart and purely 
irresponsible agricultural occupations to 
expect a sense of responsibility. This 
being the case,—and no man who knows 
the negro in his native South will be found 
to controvert it,—his place is not in the 
train service, where the responsibility for 
human lives is likely to be thrust upon him 
at any moment. Moreover, the stimulus 
of ambition is totally lacking in his case. 
The white flagman is the conductor’s un- 
derstudy ; if he have native ability and a 
willingness to learn, he knows it is only a 
question of time when he will be pro- 
moted; and the same is true of the white 
fireman. But the southern negro knows 
from the beginning that he can never be 
anything more than an _ understudy. 
Right or wrong, the die is cast for him. 
However faithful he may prove, he will 
never be given a train or an engine. 

Another life-taking result of corporate 
parsimony—and now we come to that un- 
classified death list which holds neither 
passengers in transit nor employés on 
duty—is the accident which is due to un- 
flagged or carelessly flagged street cross- 
ings, to unprotected tracks, and to the 
deadly grade crossing of the country 
road. 

In the writer’s own city—a city barely 
out of its ’teens in the census classification 
—there are twelve principal grade cross- 
ings, all of them on busy tracks, and half 
of them in the thick of the railroad yards 
where the shifting for nine considerable 
railways is done. One of these crossings 
is gated; six are flagged; five are wholly 
unprotected. That there is not a wagon 
or a street-car wreck, or a pedestrian kill- 
ing every day is due to the fact that we 
have acquired geniusful proficiency as a 
community of dodgers. Even the horses 
know the crossing ‘“‘Hi’’ of the driver, and 
back away or break-neck between the clos- 
ing trains as the emergency demands. 

This condition is repeated in hundreds 
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of cities and towns throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Many city 
streets, crossed and recrossed by railway 
tracks, are main arteries of urban traffic, 
and are protected only by toll-bars which 
descend automatically or otherwise on the 
approach of a train, blocking the street 
while the railway company wishes to use 
it. In England they manage this better: 
the grade crossing of streets is seldom 
tolerated, but where it is, it is the railroad 
that is gated—not the street. 

Gates and flagmen, either or both, are 
not a sufficient protection for a busy 
street, but they are cheaper than subways 
or viaducts. Also, it is cheaper to pay for 
an occasional trespasser killed in the yards 
than to enclose the working tracks with a 
practicable fence; at least, this is the in- 
ference, since few yards are at present 
protected in any way. 

But it is the country grade crossing 
which contributes most faithfully to the 
death-and-injury roll of the unclassified. 
Many of these are the sheerest man-traps. 
In hilly country it often happens that the 
railroad goes through the hill while the 
wagon road goes over it. A mere bagatelle 
of a bridge from cheek to cheek of the 
cutting would make an overhead crossing ; 
but it is cheaper to grade the wagon road 
down to the level of the rails and up 
again. The device is ingenious enough to 
be patentable as a sure life-taker. Once 
on the inclined plane leading down to the 
crossing, driver and team may escape only 
by the good hap of finding the railway 
cutting unoccupied by passing trains. 
And here money-saving parsimony over- 
reaches itself. In most cases, for one 
farmer’s wagon smashed and one farmer 
killed, the damage settlement would build 
a dozen bridges. 

Another charge against parsimonious 
economy in the railway management re- 
mains to be considered. It turns upon the 
expense necessary to replace the old draw- 
bar and link-and-pin with automatic safe- 
ty couplers; to construct gravity yards 
where they are practicable; to install 
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block signal systems where thé traffic is 
heavy enough to call for them; to replace 
the two-point shunt with split-rail safety 
switches and mechanical signal-changers. 

It is only fair to the managements of 
the more progressive lines to say that 
much has been done in this field; though 
it must be added that in a majority of in- 
stances it has been done at the point of 
the legal sword. The federal safety ap- 
pliance law, now over ten years old, re- 
quiring the substitution of- automatic 
couplers for the link-and-pin makeshift; 
requiring that at least fifty per cent. of 
the cars in every train shall be air- 
braked; directing the maintenance of 
grab-irons and the installation of power 
driving-wheel brakes on locomotives; has 
met with a decently ready compliance on 
the part of the railways, no more than 
nine companies having asked for exten- 
sions of the long preparatory period. 
None the less, the number of employés 
killed and injured in coupling cars and 
in doing other work on and about trains 
in yards or at terminals is increasing 
rather than diminishing; a condition 
which the companies explain by pleading 
the enormous increase in traffic, and the 
consequent employment of new men, but 
which leads the impartial observer to in- 
quire if the compliance with the law be 
not of the letter rather than of the spirit. 

For example: the standard automatic 
coupler, in perfect working order and 
good repair, is doubtless one of the most 
successful of the life-and-limb saving de- 
vices. But it costs money to keep it in re- 
pair, especially if all foreign cars are to be 
included. Old yard-men assert that a 
jammed automatic is a sure man-catcher 
nowadays. In the day of the simple draw- 
head, when a man was obliged to go be-- 
tween the cars to set the pin and guide the 
link, constant and perilous practice made 
him alert and skilful. But the automatic 
has spoiled his form, and when a bad or- 
der “standard” makes it necessary for him 
to pull or kick it into place at the moment 
of impact he is likely to get nipped. 
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In connection with the automatic coup- 
ler, the gravity yard is the ideal car- 
sorting and train-making device. Its 
name sufficiently explains it: the distrib- 
uting tracks are laid upon a gentle gra- 
dient, with the switches pointing up hill; 
the train to be distributed is drawn to the 
top of the hill beyond the switches, and 
the cars are released singly or in groups 
to run by gravity down the gentle grade, 
to be shunted by the man at the switches 
to the proper sidings where the couplings 
are made automatically by impact. In 
such a yard casualties are reduced to an 
absolute minimum: but the gravity yard 
is a costly affair in its instalment, and 
human life is cheaper than yard recon- 
struction; at least, this is the conclusion 
we are constrained to accept. 

As to the much-discussed block signal 
system, conspicuous by its absence on so 
many lines, and insisted upon so strenu- 
ously by the critics in the following of 
the Interstate Commerce school, there is 
something to be said on both sides. 

Under ordinary — non-block — condi- 
tions the basis of train handling is a fixed 
schedule called the time-card, a copy of 
which is in the hands of all train service 
employés. By this time-card all opposing 
and overtaking trains have their meeting 
and passing points established; and if 
there be no “extras” on the line, and the 
regular trains are all on time, the traffic 
moves uninterruptedly and with practical- 
ly no help from the train despatcher. 
This is the theory; but in practice the 
time-card has to be supplemented and 
superseded by many special orders. 
Heavy trains lose time; extras are sent 
out; engines refuse to steam freely; hot 
boxes intervene. Any delay which causes 
a train to lose its place in the printed 
schedule necessitates the establishing of 
new meeting or passing points, and as a 
result a large proportion of the trains are 
soon moving by special order over the 
road, the despatcher communicating with 
the conductors and enginemen through 
the operators at the various stations. 
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The basis of the block system is a mul- 
tiplication of these points of communica- 
tion, in connection with a more or less 
elaborate system of signals. The line is 
subdivided into short reaches or blocks. 
At each point of intersection there is a 
station, in telegraphic touch with the 
train despatcher and with all other sta- 
tions. Each of these block towers has its 
set of signals, automatic or hand-worked ; 
one at the tower, and one at a sufficient 
distance in either direction to warn an up- 
coming train. 

The working of the system is simplicity 
clarified. When a train enters a given 
block, that section of the line is promptly 
closed by the warning signals against all 
other trains. To run it down or to collide 
with it, an overtaking or an opposing 
train must ignore the danger signals at 
one or the other of the protecting block 
towers. 

On double, triple and four-track roads 
a greatly increased volume of traffic can 
be handled by means of the block system. 
At each of the towers “cross-over” 
switches are installed, with their control- 
ling levers in the signal-house. By this 
means the unoccupied track or tracks are 
always available, and when for any cause 
a train loses its place in the schedule, 
other trains can be sent around it in either 
direction and the factor of delay is at — 
once eliminated. 

This is the simplest form of the block 
system, but there are many elaborations. 
In some of them the automatic devices are 
quite independent of the human agency; 
in others, like the “lock and block” sys- 
tem in use on the New York Central, the 
one supplements the other. In this the 
signals remain normally at “‘block”’ and 
they can be raised to “clear” only when 
the signalman has his levers released by 
the man at the other end of the block. 

To the lay mind some such system 
would seem to be a prime requirement in 
the safe handling of trains. On “hot” 
pieces of track it is unquestionably a ne- 
cessity. But like all human devices it has 
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its imperfections. Where the human ele- 
ment is admitted, there is always the un- 
known quantity of the unfit man to be 
taken into consideration. On the other 
hand the most carefully constructed 
mechanism may fail. Again, where the 
block system is installed, all trains run, 
under normal conditions, wholly by sig- 
nal. Thus the responsibility which under 
the non-block method is shared to a very 
considerable extent by the train crews, is 
shifted to the shoulders of the signalman, 
or, in the automatic electro-pneumatic sys- 
tems it becomes a mechanical responsibil- 
ity, dependent upon the perfect working 
of a more or less complicated piece of ma-, 
chinery. A signal out of order, neglected 
or wrongly given, means a wreck; and 
since the engineman is not looking for 
trouble, it is usually a bad one. 

One final detail of so-called economy 
on the part of the managements demands 
its ray of the lime-light of publicity. It 
is the absence in many freight terminals 
of an inspector, whose duty it should be 
to see to it that platform cars are prop- 
erly and safely loaded. The manufactur- 
ers of machinery never ship “knocked 
down” if they can help it; and the tend- 
ency of the average shipper of bulky 
and weighty commodities is to overload a 
car if he be permitted to do so. A totter- 
ing pyramid of heavy machinery erected 
upon the narrow wheel-base of a flat-car 
is a threat to public safety from the mo- 
ment it is trundled out of the factory 
switch. Log and timber shippers are sin- 
ners of the same stripe. If the proper 
stakes of the car are missing, any bit of 
wood or squared sapling is made to serve 
the purpose; and on a double track line a 
deck-load of machinery or _ timber 
dumped in the darkness from a moving 
freight is likely to make work for the un- 
dertaker and the surgeon. 

One of the most ghastly wrecks of the 
year 1903 was that of the “Duquesne 
Flyer” at Laurel Run, Pennsylvania, on 
the evening of December 23. A badly 
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loaded flat-car in a passing freight let 
fall some heavy timbers which obstructed 
the east-bound track. If the trap had been 
baited and set by human ingenuity it 
could scarcely have wrought greater 
havoc. The engine, baggage-car, smoker 
and day coach were piled up in a moun- 
tain of wreckage; scalding steam from the 
buried locomotive parboiled the ninety- 
odd imprisoned human beings; and a lit- 
tle later the mound of debris began to 
smoulder and burn. 

More than sixty persons lost their lives, 
and half as many more were injured— 
all because a flat-car load was improperly 
secured ; or, to pursue the accountability 
to its fountainhead, if there was any one 
whose special duty it was to pass upon 
the safety of the timber load before it was 
coupled into the train, he was criminally 
negligent. 

I do not know of my own personal 
knowledge that the Baltimore and Ohio 
company does not have such inspectors; 
and under the circumstances, with dam- 
age suits still pending, I could hardly ask 
its officers to inform me. But I do know 
that on many lines the duty falls indif- 
ferently upon the station agent, the yard 
crews or the trainmen, and on such lines 
it is everybody’s business and nobody’s 
business. If there was such an inspector 
whose bad work made the Laurel Run dis- 
aster possible, it would seem that the 
grand jury of Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, had its duty plainly defined. 

It is with a sense of relief that one 
turns the page upon this most sordid en- 
try in the record of corporate responsibil- 
ity. There are other causes of the cause 
to be considered; arraignments in which 
the railway management may not go scot 
free; but none so morally oblique as that 
which sets the chance of life and death 
over against present saving in expendi- 
ture. Three counts in the corporate in- 
dictment remain to be examined; after 
which we may glance briefly at some of 
the charges in the case against the public. 


THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


By Carrie Hunt Latta 


Pigeon. A great event. So few things 

happened at White Pigeon. Of 
course, once in a long while there was a 
wedding, or a birth, or a death. But not 
often. The village was such a tiny one. 

The school-house was small and old and 
the pupils few in number. But neverthe- 
less the last day of school was a real event. 
There were to be “exerycises,” and the 
mothers and sisters, and grandmothers, in 
fact all the female population was pres- 
ent. 

School had “taken up.” The dark, 
uneven floor had been scrubbed by some 
of the older boys who had used much 
water and little elbow-grease. The word 
“welcome,” done in pasteboard and tin 
foil, tacked crooked, giving it a tipsy ap- 
pearance, was fastened above the door. 

The teacher’s desk was a mass of apple 
blossoms, and the teacher, like the blos- 
soms, was all pink and white and sweet. 
She seemed a bit tired and there was an 
anxious look in her blue eyes as she 
glanced about the room. She hoped and 
prayed that all would go well. She 
watched the two “Bad Boys” closely, but, 
as far as she could tell, they were behav- 
ing better than she could have expected. 

She had inspected their ink wells dur- 
ing the noon hour and had found them 
empty of ink and free from paper wads. 
That was something. 

The little girls wore clean, starched 
dresses, and many of them had their hair 
“kinked” for the occasion. That is, it had 
been braided very tightly and in many 
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braids over night and through the fore- | 


noon. Then it had been taken down and 
now hung, more or less fluffy, around 
slim little shoulders. 


The boys had been soaped and scrubbed. 
Most of them, however, were so sun 
browned, so freckled, so scratched and 
bruised (discussions of various kinds will 
come up), that the mothers had given up 
in despair and contented themselves in 
knowing their boys were clean even if 
they did not look so. 

The “Biggest Girl,” who had the 
proud distinction of having finished the 
course required at this school, was in all 
the glory of a new red and white lawn 
dress, wore her hair crimped, which gave 
her a motherly look, and, as a mark of 
honor, had been excused from performing 
that afternoon and was allowed to “call 
the names”’ instead. 

Every one was seated comfortably, and 
the little teacher, Miss Rosie Dale, rapped 
for order. The whispering, giggling, and 
shuffling of feet ceased. The teacher mur- 
mured softly: 

“Let us pray.” 

Every little head in the room was 
bowed. The mothers and elder sisters who 
were present looked about at the young- 
sters anxiously, and seeing that all was 
well, bowed their heads also. 

Just one person, a tall, dark-eyed 
young man, failed to join with the other. 
He fully intended to do so but his eyes 
were riveted on the figure of the little 
teacher who prayed in such a low, sweet, 
faltering way that he could scarcely hear 
her. But, whatever she said he knew 
would be all right and he felt sure the 
Lord would hear her. Who could help 
granting her a request? Who could help 
loving her? 

Then the pupils joined in singing 
“Good Morning, Merry Sunshine,” rather 
inappropriate, maybe, as it was after- 
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noon, but they sang it with such zest and 
good will that the little teacher felt en- 
couraged and regarded her pupils and 
visitors smilingly. 

The school supervisor had requested 
Miss Dale to have one recitation that aft- 
ernoon, to let the mothers see that their 
children had really made some progress. 
So she had planned to have her star class 
recite, the “joggerphy” class, composed 
of very small children. 

“Geography class number one will 
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lessly remarked that her son, christened 
Bartholomew, was the meanest child to 
sleep with she had ever known. So the 
name of Bartholomew was forgotten and 
“Kicker” he was to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

“Kicker, what is the capital of Maine?” 

**Kinnyhec,” he answered promptly. 

“Oh, you’re thinking of a river in 
Maine,” she said, trying to smile. How 
many times before this he had answered 
the question correctly ! 


Qorte tre Radek, 


THEY CROWDED, PUSHED, GIGGLED AND STUMBLED 


come forward,” she said, though her 
voice would tremble a little. 

She tapped once, for them to rise, 
twice, for them to come forward, and three 
times for them to be seated on the recita- 
tion bench. But what had come over 
them? They crowded, pushed, giggled, 
and stumbled. She spoke sharply to them 
but they only hid their faces and grinned. 
They jammed each other into the seat, 
and one boy, considered very brave on the 
battlefield at recess, on having his bare 
toe smashed, screeched and howled that he 
was being “scrouged to death.” Miss 
Dale separated them and they sat waiting 
breathlessly. 

“Kicker” Lesby was called upon. 
“Kicker” he was, because his mother had, 
in the presence of a small boy, thought- 


‘No I aint,” he answered stoutly. 

“Can you tell us, Cedric?” she asked of 
a red-headed, freckled boy, whose mother 
read novels. He was Cedric to just two 
people in the world. To all others he was 
“Speck.” 

*Yessum,” he answered, blinking and 
looking at her through white eyelashes. 

“Then do so,” she said commandingly. 

“I—I know, b-bub-but I can’t th- 
think,”’ he stuttered. 

A brown-eyed girl at the far end of 
the bench gave the correct answer. The 
teacher asked several questions which she 
knew every young hopeful in the class 
was perfectly familiar with. But they all 
either refused to answer or made such ri- 
diculous replies that Miss Dale’s cheeks 
burned with mortification. 
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Finally she said in a tone born of des- 
peration: 

‘“Will some one in this class please tell 
me what an island is?” 

One hand went up instantly. A very 
little, stained and dirty hand it was, that 
had worked incessantly through the noon 
hour to finish a wreath for one of the girl 
speakers to wear that afternoon. 

Miss Dale smiled encouragingly. 

‘‘Rettie, who is the youngest member of 
the class, will answer. Speak loud, dear, 
so all may hear.” 

The little girl rose slowly, twisting her 
fingers. The tears glistened on her lashes 
and her lips trembled. 

“Don’t be afraid, Rettie, no one will 
hurt you. Speak up now.” 

“Pleath, Mith Dale, wy they, pleath— 
Thammy Theward hit me on the neck 
with a thpit ball.” 

A terrible silence followed. Then Miss 
Dale walked down the aisle and looked 
the offender in the eye. 

‘Sammy, did you hit Rettie with a pa- 
per wad?” 

He laughed nervously and glanced 
across the room. His mother was present. 
Now was the time for Sammy to use his 
wits. But they seemed to have left him. 
He did not answer. His mother, with her 
baby in her arms was looking at Sammy 
closely. She rose, dymped the baby into 
a neighbor’s lap and walked hurriedly 
across the room. 

“Did you, Sammy?” the teacher asked 
again. But Sammy did not hear. He was 
looking at his mother who was approach- 
ing swiftly. It seemed to him she looked 
ten feet tall and broad accordingly. And 
her “spanking hand” was spread for him. 
She pounced down upon him, grasping 
him by both shoulders. His teeth chat- 
tered as she shook him until his hair stood 
straight up. 

“Did you throw thet spit ball er didn’t 
you?”? she demanded. 

“Yessum,” he whimpered, with eyes 
large and expectant. 
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“TI, I can’t tell a lie,” he added hope- 
fully, remembering that this sentence had 
been used on some such occasion with good 
results. 

Mrs. Seward’s jaw closed with a snap 
as she gathered Sammy up in her strong 
arms. 

“You go on with the exerycises, Miss 
Dale. I’m stouter ’n you.” 

And two minutes later, from behind the 
woodshed came sounds that would have 
put an Indian chief to shame. 

When Sammy returned he was seat- 
ed, very firmly and suddenly, at his 
mother’s side, in one of the “little” seats. 
The disdained little seats, from which 
Sammy had graduated! And Sammy’s 
proud spirit was broken, for the time be- 
ing. Also his new slate pencil, in his little 
trousers’ pocket, for all time. 

The geography class was dismissed. 
Then the “Biggest Girl” read off the 
names one by one, and the performers 
came forward to do that which they had 
set out to do, or to try to, which, after 
all, amounted to the same thing. 

A nervous little boy with long hair and 
large eyes spoke, “Roll on, thou deep and 
dark blue ocean, roll.” It filled him with 
awe and dread and he glanced anxiously 
behind him, gasping between verses, and 
sighing heavily as he finished. 

There was a “select. reading” or two, 
and very long and tedious they were. A 
slender girl, who would persist in biting 
her finger nails, read a description of a 
storm at sea, in which she made “‘fra- 
grance”’ instead of “fragments” strew the 
sea. Except for a slight quiver of the eye- 
lids the teacher showed no sign. And no 
one else noticed. Then Aurelius Boden- 
hammer, very fat and stupid, described an 
ocean voyage. He read, slowly and labori- 
ously, “How I loved to roll about the 
deck.” He should have said, “How I 
loved to loll about the deck,”? but it was 
all right. If Aurelius had been describing 
his own experience he could have rolled 
about the deck without much discomfort. 
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Through these readings the teacher had 
a hard time keeping order. Then there 
was a dialogue between two small and 
much embarrassed boys. It was a sup- 


Hariete Pradec tees 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A FATHER AND SON 


posed conversation between a father and 
son. The smaller boy, in short, tight trou- 
sers, took the part of the father, because 
the older boy, who wore long, floppy 
trousers, refused to take it. In spite of 
his efforts the smaller boy would forget to 
talk bass and ran on and on with advice 
and admonition, such as a wise father 
might give to a reckless son, in the shrill- 
est of voices, while the supposed reckless 
son wiggled his bare toes and regarded 
them contemplatively. 

Then the “Biggest Girl” called, in a 
very loud and important tone: 

“Ivy Ralton. The Dainty 
Maiden.” 

Ivy rose, hesitated, then came forward. 
But she did not take her place to speak. 
She went to the teacher and whispered 
something in her ear. 

The teacher spoke to the “Biggest 
Girl.” 

“Call the next name, Mary. Ivy has to 
go for her basket of flowers.” 

Mary did as she was told and Ivy dis- 
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appeared. Then, after a little girl, 
dressed in pink cambric and wearing a 
gilt paper crown, sang a patriotic song 
in a really sweet manner, Ivy’s name was 
called again. She did not respond. The 
teacher went to the door and called. No 
answer. The teacher went into the school 
yard. 

Ivy, her face a blur of tears, was run- 
ning about like a wild thing. She con- 
fided to the teacher that she had hidden 
her basket of flowers behind a log. But 
which log? Did they not all look alike? 
And there were so many of them. 

The teacher sighed, sent one of the girls 
to help Ivy and again told the “Biggest 
Girl”’ to proceed. 

Between two recitations, a song was 
sung, a song which the teacher did not 
know was to be sung. In fact, it was 4 
surprise for her; an old song truly, but 
slightly changed for the occasion. Usu- 
ally it ran: 

‘“°Tis hard to part from friends we 
love,” 

But this time it was sung: 

“°Tis hard to part from Ro-zee Dale.” 

The teacher gasped. The mothers 
smiled indulgently. The dear children! 
How sweet and thoughtful of them! 

The tall young man in the back of the 
room scowled darkly. 

“Little heathen,”? he muttered. ‘‘What 
right have they, or any one here, to call 
her Rosie?” 

Then, an innocent looking girl, who 
held her head coquettishly on one side and 
smiled sweetly, recited : 

“Stay, jailer, stay, and hear my woe,” 
repeating again and again, very softly, 
the line at the end of each stanza, “I am 
not mad, I am not mad.” 

Except she sang it: 

**T yam not mad, I yam not mad.” 

Then Ivy appeared. She was an over- 
grown girl with straight oily hair, bobbed 
short across. Hair which her mother 
trimmed every new moon and oiled with 
coil oil and butter, to make it grow. Her 
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dress was presumably white, but, alas! in- 
digo-had done its worst. Her shoe strings 
were untied and wore a bedraggled look, 
having come in contact with the damp 
ground while she was searching for her 
flowers. 

‘In her hand Ivy carried a butter boat, 
a small wooden affair in which grocers 
sometimes send strong butter and bad 
lard to their customers. It boasted of a 
twine string handle and was partly cov- 
ered with tin foil. Hanging across it, 
limp, half-dead and pitiful to see, were 
eight or ten withered spring beauties and 
a few poor little blue violets. 

Ivy gave a jerky little bow, closed her 
eyes tightly and began in an excited tone: 

“TI am a dainty flower maiden, 

I have roses red and lilies fair. 

I am—lI have, I am a dainty flower 
maiden, 

I, I have, I am roses fair an’—an’ lilies 
red.” 

Some one giggled. Miss Dale rapped 


sharply. 
“Go on, Ivy. I—am—a dainty— 
flower maiden,” prompted the little 


teacher, the words rippling musically off 
her tongue. 

Ivy gulped and began bravely. This 
time she kept her eyes open,—for stum- 
bling blocks. 

“T am a dainty flower maiden, 

I have roses red and lilies fair. 

I am—I am—lI have—forgot.” 

A flood of tears followed. The teacher 
patted her shoulder. 

“There, there, Ivy. It’s all right, all 
right. Go to your seat and I will read the 
poem so that your friends will know what 
a pretty one you selected.” 

Ivy, humiliated, but with enough grit 
left to stick out her tongue at the girl who 
laughed as she passed her, went to her 
seat. The poem was read aloud. 

Then the “Biggest Girl” led to the 
platform a very, very small child who was 
not nearly old enough to go to school; 
but whose mother knowing that, in the 
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dim future, her child would be a famous 
public speaker, had prevailed on the 
teacher to allow her little Daniel Webster 
Brewster to speak this day. 

The child smiled and repeated as fasc 
as his little tongue would allow and in his 
own language, a very sweet language, by 
the way, which we all learn and so soon 
have to forget: 

‘“‘Heah I tan on two itty chips, 

Tum an’ tiss my two itty ’ips.” 

There was a series of “‘ohs” and ‘“‘ahs” 
and such expressions as “‘bless his little 
bones” and “love his little heart” from 
the mothers and elder sisters present. The 
child glanced bashfully about, then, with 
childish abandon and trust, plunged head- 
long into his mother’s arms and hid his 
face in the folds of her dress. 

We never have heard of Daniel Webster 
Brewster, but no doubt he grew up to be, 
in his mother’s eyes at least, all that she 
dreamed he would. 

As the child reached his mother, Tom 
Snyder, the “The Biggest Boy” raised 
his hand. Miss Dale looked at him in 
alarm. She raised her eyebrows and 
shook her head, but he was not to be si- 
lenced. 

‘‘Cain’t I pass th’ water, teacher?” 

A sigh of relief escaped her as she an- 
swered. 

“If it is necessary, Thomas. All who 
are thirsty will raise their hand.” 

A useless question surely. Whoever 
saw a child who was not thirsty in time of 
school? Every hand went up. But there 
was one hand, a dirty hand, whose every 
finger nail mourned deeply, that remained 
high in the air. 

Miss Dale was annoyed. 

“Very well, Ebie (his name was Ebe- 
nezer), I know that you are thirsty. 
Thomas will pass the water.” 

“JT mean that I ain’t thirsty ef 
Tom passes the water. He gits to pass it 
ever’ time.” 

“Thomas is strong and the pail is 
heavy. Thomas, pass the water, please.” 
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Thomas did as he was bidden. Ebie 
scowled deeper, threatened to ‘git even” 
and refused to drink. There was much 
dribbling of water, some giggling and 
more or less strangling among the boys. 
The girls sipped gingerly for fear of 
stray drops on starched clothes. 

John Carter tipped the gourd, acci- 
dently, of course, so that a fine stream of 
water poured from a tiny 
hole in the end of the 
handle. It ran down the 
back of the girl who sat 
just in front of him. She 
looked incredulous for a 
moment then rose with 
flashing eyes, and boxed 
his ears soundly. She 
talked all the while so 
rapidly that it sounded 
as though she spoke in a 
foreign language and so 
loud that it drowned the 
little teacher’s voice. 
John finally escaped from 
her but ran _ directly 
against the teacher who 
was approaching. She 
gave him several raps 
with the ruler and he 
spent the next half-hour 
in a corner with his back 
to the audience. 

Then when the empty water pail was 
put in its place, the “Biggest Girl” called 
upon Blanchie Black. The child rose and 
tiptoed daintily up the aisle. She carried 
her head high and a look of proud defiance 
and self-reliance was upon her little face. 
Her shoes were new—what if they did 
pinch their owner’s little toes? What if 
there was a great blister on one of her 
poor little heels? The shoes were so beau- 
tifully shiny, and, best of all “‘side 
lacers.” 

Her hair was gathered high and braid- 
ed so tightly that she had the slanting 
eyebrows and general appearance across 
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the forehead of a little Japanese maid. 
But the rest of her hair hung quite to her 
waist and was oh, so kinky. And how it 
swung from side to side as she walked. 
And she wore her mother’s wedding ring, 
think of it! Of course, she had to keep 
her small fist tightly clenched to keep the 
ring from falling off and was well aware 
of the terrible calamity which would 
surely overtake her if she 
should lose it. But she 
was so happy, so exult- 
ant! She had said her 
“piece” over and over 
and knew it perfectly. 
- What had she to fear? 

But all this feeling 
took place in her little 
mind and heart ‘as she 
walked from her seat in 
the rear of the room. 
Then she had had her 
back to the audience. 
But now,—well, it was 
certainly different. What 
was the strange trem- 
bling feeling in her 
knees? That thumping 
in her ears, her eyes, her 
throat? Was it possible 
for her heart to be in all 
those places at the same 
time? Then, there was a 
mist before her eyes so that she could 
hardly tell who was present and she could 
hear as many as a hundred church bells 
ringing together. 

She bowed profoundly. Then she 
bowed again. She gasped and looked 
about appealingly. Again she bowed. 
Ah, now she could speak. She had not, as 
she had felt a moment before, entirely 
lost her voice. 

She had spoken the poem so prettily 
that morning, in the entreating little 
voice, pleasing the teacher immensely. 
But now her voice was one of hoarse com- 
mand. 
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“Come, come, come, 

The Summer now is here. 

Come out among the flowers 

An’ make some pretty bowers. 

Come, come, come. 

Come, come, come. 

Oh, come, come, come.” 

She paused,. sighed heavily and threw 
the carefully kinked hair aside recklessly. 
The jaunty bow on the top of her head 
was knocked over and sat rakishly above 
one ear. She looked at the teacher be- 
seechingly. But the teacher looked reso- 
lutely out at the window. The tall young 
man in the back of the room thought he 
saw tears in her eyes and had to hold him- 
self to keep from clearing the room entire- 
ly and comforting the little teacher. 

Meanwhile, little Blanchie was strug- 
gling on again. 

“Come, come, come 

The summer now is here. 

Come out among the flowers, 

An’ make some pretty bowers. 

Come, come, come.” 

And now she rattled on faster than 
ever. 

“Come, come, come 

Come—come come—come come—come. 

Come—come come—come come—come 
come—come, 

Come—come, come—c-c-ugh-um.” 

It ended with a shriek. The teacher, 
wild despair written on her face, crossed 
the room and took the child by the arm. 
She was almost tempted to shake her. 
Hadn’t things gone miserably enough 
without Blanchie adding to the shame and 
disgrace? And she had expected so much 
from her and had saved her “piece” for 
the very last. It was too much. But the 
sight of poor little Blanchie’s face, so 
white, so full of mortification and agony, 
melted her at once. She smoothed the 
child’s hair and spoke soothingly. 

“You did the best you could, Blanchie. 
You tried. It’s all right, it’s all right. 
You said enough of it, quite enough. It 
was a long piece, you know. Go to your 
seat, Blanchie.”’ 
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With her hands out in front of her, feel- 
ing her way, for her eyes were too full of 
tears to see, Blanchie finally reached her 
seat. She buried her face in her folded 
arms. Then, feeling that she had no 
friends, that the world was quite empty, 
that heaven itself must be very far away, 
she wept out her heart’s bitterness. Pos- 
sibly she never again faced such a defeat 
or experienced such a heart-break. At 
least, she probably did not suffer such in- 
tense grief over it. 

There was no sound except Blanchie’s 
heart-broken sobs. The children looked 
at each other awestricken, and the moth- 


ers and elder sisters watched Blanchie 


compassionately. The teacher looked 
about the room helplessly for a moment 
then turned to the window and stood there 
motionless. Her heart was heavy indeed. 
What had she done to call down the wrath 
of the gods upon her in such a manner? 
If she could only be alone, she too, would 
have a good cry. 

But at that very moment she caught 
sight of a blue bird, tilting to and fro ona 
low-hanging beech bough. It warbled on 
and on, so clear, telling the story of its 
happy little heart, that it quite drowned 
the sound of Blanchie’s sobs. The smell of 
springtime, of newly ploughed ground, of 
bloom and blossom, came to her like a 
breath of heaven. After all, what did 
any of these little troubles amount to 
when one lived in such a beautiful world? 
Her face brightened, a smile came to her 
lips. She turned, lifted her hand as a sign 
for her pupils to rise, and sang in a tone 
which rivaled that of the bird, so clear 
and sweet it was, the song dear to all 
childish hearts : 

“Joy to the world the Lord is come 

Let earth receive her King.” 

The children lifted their heads and 
sang. And from among the trees in the 
woods around the old school house came 
the echo: 

“And Heaven and Nature sing.” 

And the little stream at the foot of the 
hill joined in the song; and the gentle 
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wind took up the refrain and wafted it 
straight to Heaven. 

Little Sammy, of spit-ball fame, sit- 
ting at his mother’s side, slipped his hand 
in hers, and begged a silent pardon. She 
squeezed the mischievous little hand, and 
they both sang. 

Ivy, the dainty flower maiden, who had 
suffered deep humiliation that day, put 
from her sight the only remaining thing 
which could serve to bring to her mind 
her trouble as she stealthily chucked the 
butter boat, with its withered flowers, out 
at an open window. She sang discord- 
antly, but joyfully, and smiled a forgiv- 
ing smile at the girl who had giggled. 

And little Blanchie, with eyes and nose 
swollen, pushed back from her hot face 


the mass of kinky hair, kinky no longer, - 


thanks to perspiration and tears, but all 
the prettier for it, sniffed loudly, wiped 
her red little nose on the sleeve of her best 
dress, and, looking about, saw that she 
still lived and had her being; that the sky 
was still blue; the sun still shining. She 
sighed a great sigh. Then, in a gurgling, 
stopped-up, choking voice, sang also. 
And as she sang, she forgot—and joy 
filled the little heart she thought was 
broken. 


Afterward, when every one had gone 
and the little teacher was alone, she gath- 
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ered up her belongings and locked the 
school-house door, with a sigh. As she 
dropped the key in her pocket, a man’s 
voice announced : 

“I shall catch Sammy Seward and give 
him the licking of his life.” 

She looked up into his eyes. Up, be- 
cause the voice belonged to the tall young 
man. 

“Oh, no. Sammy wasn’t the cause of it 
all. You would have to whip all of them, 
I am afraid. Wasn’t it—dreadful?” 

She turned her face away to hide the 
tears. The young man walked at her side. 
When he spoke his voice trembled with 
earnestness. 

“Rosie, don’t tell me you intend to 
teach those little yahoos again next year.” 

She did not speak. 

“It seems to me you’d rather have one 
scholar, even if *twere me, than all of 
them. Do Rosie.” 

Still she did not answer. 

“Wouldn’t you, Rosie?” and this time 
he spoke close to her ear. 

Her face flushed and she laughed as she 
spoke. 

“Well, I haven’t said I wouldn’t.” 

And a blue bird near by sang again and 
from out the wood where twilight was 
gathering came the low answering call of 
its mate. And the air was sweet with blos- 


som and bloom. 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 


XIV 


R. ROBERT vows that he will 
M never forgive me for the ten 
minutes’ agony which I gratui- 
tously added to his measure. It came 
about in this wise. I was on my way 
down Seventeenth Street that afternoon, 
and it was in front of a fashionable apart- 
‘ ment house that I met him. He was 
seated on his box, the whip at the proper 
angle, and his eyes riveted on his pair’s 
ears. It was the first time I had seen him 
since the episode at the police-station. He 
was growing thin. He did not see me, 
did not even notice me till I stopped 
and the sound of my heels on the walk 
ceased. Arms akimbo, I surveyed him. 

“Well?” I began. I admit that the 
smile I offered him was a deal like that 
which a cat offers a cornered mouse. 

He turned his head. I shall not repeat 
the word he muttered. It was very im- 
proper, though they often refer to it in 
the Sabbath schools, always in a hushed 
breath, however, as if to full-voice it 
would only fan the flames still higher. 


“What have you to say for yourself?” 


I went on. 

“Nothing for myself, but for you, 
move on and let me alone, or when I get 
the opportunity, Chuck, I’ll punch your 
head, glasses or no glasses.” 

“Brother-in-law or no brother-in-law.” 

“Chuck, will you go on?” hoarsely. “TI 
mean it.” , 

I saw that he did. “You don’t look 
very happy for a man who has cracked so 
tremendous a joke.” 

“Will you go along?” 

“Not till I get good and ready, James. 


I’ve told too many lies on your account al- 
ready not to make myself a present of this 
joyful reunion. Has Miss Annesley any 
idea of the imposture?” 

He did not answer. 

“How did you like waiting in Scott 
Circle the other night?” 

Still no answer. I have half an idca 
that he was making ready to leap from 
his box. He ran his fingers up and down 
the lines. I could see that he was mad 
through and through; but I enjoyed the 
scene nevertheless. He deserved a little 
roasting on the gridiron. 

“JT am given to understand,” I con- 
tinued, “that you act as butler, besides, 
and pass the soup around the table.” 

Silence. Then I heard a door close, and 
saw a look of despair grow on his face. I 
turned and saw Miss Annesley and Mrs. 
Chadwick coming down the steps. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Hender- 
son? Mrs. Chadwick.” 

“T have already had the pleasure of 
meeting this famous young orator,” 
purred Mrs. Chadwick, giving me her 
hand. She was a fashionable, not to say 
brilliant, intrigante. I knew her to have 
been concerned indirectly with half a 
dozen big lobby schemes. She was rather 
wealthy. But she was seen everywhere, 
and everywhere was admired. She was 
as completely at home abroad as here in 
Washington. She was a widow, perhaps 
thirty-eight, handsome and fascinating, 
a delightful raconteur, and had the re- 
markable reputation of never indulging 
in scandal. She was the repository of 
more secrets than I should care to dis- 
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cover. I recall one night at a state func- 
tion when she sat between the French am- 
bassador and that wily Chinaman, Li 
Hung Chang. She discoursed on wines 
in French with the ambassador and im- 
mediately turned to the Chinaman and 
recited from Confucius in the original. 
Where she had ever found time to study 
Chinese is a mystery to every one. The 
incident made her quite famous that win- 
ter. Brains are always tolerated in Wash- 
ington, and if properly directed, push a 
person a good deal farther than wealth 
or pedigree. Washington forgives every- 
thing but stupidity. 

Not until recently did I learn that at 
one time Karloff had been very attentive 
to her. His great knowledge of American 
politics doubtless came to him through 
her. 

“Where are you bound?” asked Miss 
Annesley. 

“T am on the way to the War Depart- 
ment.” 

“Plenty of room; jump in and we shall 
drop you there. James, drive to the War 
Department.” 

Ordinarily I should have declined, as I 
generally prefer to walk; but in this in- 
stance it would be superfluous to say that 
I was delighted to accept the invitation. 
I secretly hugged myself as I thought of 
the driver. 

“How is Miss Warburton?” asked Miss 
Annesley, as she settled back among the 
cushions. 

‘Beautiful as ever,” I replied, smiling 
happily. 

“You must meet Miss Warburton, 
Grace,” speaking to Mrs. Chadwick, who 
looked at me with polite inquiry. “One 
of the most charming girls in the land, 
and as good as she is beautiful. Mr. 
Henderson is the most fortunate of young 
men.” 

“So I admit. She was greatly disap- 
pointed that you did not meet her young- 
er brother.” First shot at the groom. 

“T did expect to meet him, but I un- 
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derstand that he has gone on a hunting 
expedition. Whom does he resemble?” 

“Neither Nancy nor Jack,” I said. 
“He’s a good-looking beggar, though, 
only you can’t depend upon him for five 
minutes at a time. Hadn’t seen the fam- 
ily in more than two years. Spends one 
night at home, and is off again, no one 
knows where. Some persons like him, but 
I like a man with more stability. Not but 
what he has his good points; but he is a 
born vagabond. His brother expects to 
get him a berth at Vienna and is working 
rather successfully toward that end.” I 
wondered how this bit of news affected 
the groom. 

“A diplomat?” said Mrs. Chadwick. 
“That is the life for a young man with 
brains. Is he a good linguist?” 

“Capital! Speaks French, German, 
and Spanish, besides I don’t know how 
many Indian sign-languages.” Now I 
was patting the groom on the back. I 
sat facing the ladies, so it was impossible 
to see the expression on his face. I kept 
up this banter till we arrived at the De- 
partment. I bade the ladies good day. 
I do not recollect when I enjoyed ten 
minutes more thoroughly. 

An hour in the shopping district, that 
is to say, up and down Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, where everybody who was anybody 
was similarly occupied, shopping, _rly 
took the spine out of our jehu. Every- 
where he imagined he saw Nancy. And 
half a dozen times he saw persons whom 
he knew, persons he had dined with in 
New York, persons he had met abroad. 
But true to human nature, they were look- 
ing toward higher things than a groom 
in livery. When there was no more room 
for bundles, the women started for Mrs. 
Chadwick’s apartments. 

Said Mrs. Chadwick in French: 
‘“‘Where, in the name of uncommon, did 
you find such a handsome groom?” 

“I was rather lucky,” replied Miss 
Annesley in the same tongue. “Don’t 
you see something familiar about him?” 
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Warburton shuddered. 
“Familiar? What do you mean?” 
“It is the groom who ran away with 


” 


us. 

“Heavens, no!” Mrs. Chadwick raised 
her lorgnette,, “Whatever possessed 
your” 


“Mischief, as much as anything.” 

“But the risk!” 

“T am not afraid. There was some- 
thing about him that appeared very much 
like a mystery, and you know how I adore 
mysteries.” 

“And this is the fellow we saw in the 
police-court, sitting among those light o” 
loves??? Mrs. Chadwick could not fully 
express her surprise. ° 

“I can’t analyze the impulse which 
prompted me to pay his fine and engage 
him.” 

“And after that affair at the carriage- 
door! Where is your pride?” 

“To tell the truth, I believe he did 
make a mistake. Maybe I hired him be- 
cause I liked his looks.” Betty glanced 
amusedly at the groom, whose neck and 
ears were red. She laughed. 

“You always were an extraordinary 
child. I do not understand it in the least. 
I am even worried. He may be a great 
criminal.” 

“No, not a great criminal,” said Betty, 
recollecting that ride of the morning; 
“but a first-class horseman, willing and 
obedient. You know the trouble we have 
had in finding a butler? Well, I have 
been forced to make James serve. He has 
been under the hands of our cook, and I 
have been watching them. How I have 
laughed! Of all droll scenes!” 

So she had laughed, eh? Warburton’s 
jaws snapped. She had been watching, 
too? 

“I rode Pirate this morning . . .” 

“You rode that horse?” interrupted 
Mrs. Chadwick. 

“Yes, and he ran away with me in fine 
style. If it hadn’t been for the new 
groom, I shouldn’t be here, and the din- 
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ner would be a dismal failure, with me 
in bed with an arm or a leg broken. 
Heavens! I never was so frightened in all 
my life. We went so fast against the 
wind that I could scarce breathe. And 
when it was all over, I fainted like a 
ninny.” 

“Fainted! I should have thought you 
would. I should have fallen off the ani- 
mal and been killed. Betty, you certainly 
have neither forethought nor discretion. 
The very idea of your attempting to ride 
that animal!” 

‘*Well, I am wiser, and none the worse 
for the scare. . . . James, stop, 
stop!” Betty cried suddenly. 

When this command struck his sense of 
hearing, James was pretty far away in 
thought. He was wondering if all this 
were true. If it was, he must make the 
best of it; but if it was a dream, he wanted 
to wake up right away, because it was 
becoming nightmarish. 

“James!” The end of a parasol tick- 
led him in the ribs and he drew up some- 
what frightened. What was going to 
happen now? He was soon to find out. 
For this was to be the real climax of the 
day; or, at least, the incident was preg- 
nant with the possibilities of a climax. 

“Colonel, surely you are not going to 
pass us by in this fashion?” cried the girl. 
They were almost opposite the Army and 
Navy Club. 

“Why, is that you, Miss Betty? Pass 
you by? Only when I grow blind!” 
roared a lion-like voice. “Very glad to 
see you, Mrs. Chadwick.” 

That voice, of all the voices he had 
ever heard! A chill of indescribable ter- 
ror flew up and down the jehu’s spine, 
and his pores closed up. He looked 
around cautiously. It was he, he of all 
men: his regimental colonel, who possessed 
the most remarkable memory of any 
Army man west of the Mississippi, and 
who had often vowed that he knew his 
subalterns so well that he could always 
successfully prescribe for their livers! 
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“J was just about to turn into the 
club for my mail,” declared the colonel. 
“It was very good of you to stop me. Tl 
wager you’ve been speculating in the 
shops,” touching the bundles with his 
cane. 

“You win,” laughed Betty. “But Pll 
give you a hundred guesses in which to 
find out what any one of these packages 
contain.” 

“Guessing is a bad business. What- 
ever these things are, they can add but 
little to the beauty of those who will wear 
them; for I presume Mrs. Chadwick has 
some claim upon these bundles.” 

“Very adroitly worded,” smiled Mrs. 
Chadwick, who loved a silken phrase. 

“We shall see you at dinner to-night?” 

“All the battalions of England could 
not keep me away from that festive 
board,” the colonel vowed. (Another 
spasm for the groom!) “And how is 
that good father of yours?” 

“As kind and loving as ever.” 

“TI wish you could have seen him in the 
old days in Virginia,” said the colonel, 
who, like all old men, continually fell 
back upon the reminiscent. ‘“ Handsomest 
man in the brigade, and a fight made him 
as happy as a bull-pup. I was with him 
the day he first met your mother,” softly. 
“How she humiliated him because he wore 
the blue! She was obliged to feed him— 
fortunes of war; but I could see that she 
hoped each mouthful would choke him.” 

“What! My mother wished that?” 

Mrs. Chadwick laughed. The groom’s 
chin sank into his collar. 

‘Wait a moment! She wasn’t in love 
with him then. We were camped on that 
beautiful Virginian home of yours for 
nearly a month. You know how courtly 
he always was and is. Well, to every re- 
buff he replied with a smile and some 
trifling favor. She never had to lift her 
finger about the house. But one thing 
he was firm in: she should sit at the same 
table during the meals. And when John- 
ston came thundering down that memora- 
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ble day, and your father was shot in the 
lungs and fell with a dozen saber cuts 
besides, you should have seen the change! 
He was the prisoner now, she the jailer. 
In her own white bed she had him placed, 
and for two months she nursed him. Ah, 
that was the prettiest love affair the world 
ever saw.” 

“And why have you not followed his 
example?” asked Mrs. Chadwick. 

The colonel gazed thoughtfully at his 
old comrade’s daughter, and he saw pity 
and unbounded respect in her eyes. “They 
say that for every heart there is a mate, 
but I do not believe it. Sometimes there 
are two hearts that seek the same mate. 
One or the other must win or lose. You 
will play for me to-night?” 

“As often and as long as you please,” 
graciously. She was very fond of this 
upright old soldier, whom she had known 
since babyhood. 

It was now that the colonel casually 
turned his attention to the groom. He 
observed him. First, his gray eyebrows 
arched abruptly in surprise, then sank in 
puzzlement. 

“What is it?” inquired Betty, noting 
these signs. 

“Nothing; nothing of importance,” 
answered the colonel, growing violently 
red. 

It would not be exaggerating to say 
that if the colonel turned red, his one- 
time orderly grew purple, only this pur- 
ple faded quickly into a chalky pallor. 

“Well, perhaps I am keeping you,” 
remarked the colonel, soberly. “TI shall 
hold you to your promise about the 
music.” 

“We are to have plenty of music. 
There will be a famous singer and a fine 
pianist.” 

“You will play that what-d’-ye-call-it 
from Schumann I like so well? I shall 
want you to play that. I want something 
in the way of memory to take back West 
with me. Good-by, then, till to-night.” 

‘““Good-by. All right, James; home.” 
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James relievedly touched his horses. 

The colonel remained standing at the 
curb till the victoria disappeared. Of 
what he was thinking I don’t know; but 
he finally muttered “James?” in an in- 
quiring way, and made for the club, 
shaking his head, as if suddenly con- 
fronted with a remarkably abstruse prob- 
lem. 

Further on I shall tell you how he 
solved it. 


XV 


Show me those invisible, imperceptible 
steps by which a man’s honor first de- 
scends; show me the way back to the 
serene altitude of clean conscience, and I 
will undertake to enlighten you upon the 
secret of every great historical event, 
tragic or otherwise. If you will search 
history carefully, you will note that the 
basic cause of all great events, such as 
revolutions, civil strifes, political assas- 
sinations, foreign wars, and race oppres- 
sions, lay not in men’s honor so much as 
in some one man’s dishonor. A man, hay- 
ing committed a dishonorable act, may 
reéstablish himself in the eyes of his fel- 
low beings, but ever and ever he silently 
mocks himself and dares not look into the 
mirror of his conscience. 

Honor is comparative, as every one 
will agree. It is only in the highly in- 
tellectually developed mind that it reaches 
its superlative state. Either this man be- 
comes impregnable to the assaults of the 
angel of the pitch robes, or he boldly 
plunges into the frightful blackness 
which surrounds her. Petty missteps are 
inconsiderable, though in the average 
man these leave their stings as gnats. 
The great greed of power, the great 
greed of wealth, the great greed of hate, 
the great greed of jealousy, and the great 
greed of love, only these tempt him. 

Now, of dishonors, which does man hold 
in the greatest abhorrence? This ques- 
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tion needs no pondering. It may be an- 
swered simply. The murderer, the thief, 
and the rogue, we look upon these cal- 
lously. But Judas! The man who be- 
trays us! This is the nadir of dishonor; 
nothing could be blacker. We never stop 
to look into the causes, nor does history, 
that most upright and impartial of 
judges; we brand instantly. Who can 
tell the truth about Judas Iscariot, 
and Benedict Arnold, and the host of 
others? I can almost tolerate a Judas 
who betrays for a great love. There 
seems to me a stupendous elimination of 
self in the man who betrays for those he 
loves, braving the consequences, the ig- 
nominy, the dishonor, the wretchedness; 
otherwise I should not have undertaken 
to write this bit of history. 

To betray a friend, that is bad; to be- 
tray a woman, that is still worse; but to 
betray one’s country !—to commit an act 
which shall place her at the mercy of her 
enemies! Ah, the ignoble deaths of the 
men who were guilty of this crime! And 
if men have souls, as we are told they 
have, how the souls of these men must 
writhe as they look into the minds of 
living men and behold the horror and 
contempt in which each traitor’s name is 
held there! 

Have you ever thought of the legion 
of men who have been thrust back from 
the very foot of this precipice, either by 
circumstances or by the revolt of con- 
science? These are the men who reéstab- 
lish themselves in the eyes of their fellow 
beings, but who for ever silently mock 
themselves and dare not look into the mir- 
ror of their consciences. 

In this world motive is everything. A 
bad thing may be done for a good pur- 
pose, or, the other way around. This is 
the story of a crime, the motive of which 
was good. 

Once upon a time there lived a soldier, 
a gentleman born, a courtier, a man of 
fine senses, of high integrity, of tender- 
ness, of courage; he possessed a splendid 
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physical beauty besides, estates, and a 
comfortable revenue, or rather, he pre- 
sided over one. Above all this, he was the 
father of a girl who worshiped him, and 
not without reason. What mysterious 
causes should set to work to ruin this 
man, to thrust him from light into dark- 
ness? What step led him to attempt to 
betray his country, even in times of peace, 
to dishonor his name, a name his honesty 
had placed high on the rolls of glory? 
What defense can he offer? Well, I shall 
undertake to defend him; let yours be the 
verdict. 

Enforced idleness makes a criminal of 
a poor man; it urges the man of means to 
travel. Having seen his native land, it 
was only natural that my defendant 
should desire to see foreign countries. So, 
accompanied by his child, he went abroad, 
visited the famous capitals, and was the 
guest of honor at his country’s embassies. 
It was a delightful period. Both were as 
happy as fate ever allows a human being 
to be. The father had received his hon- 
orable discharge, and till recently had 
_ held a responsible position in the War 
Department. His knowledge had proved 
of no small value to the Government, for 
he was a born strategist, and his hobby 
was the coast defenses. He never beheld 
a plan that he did not reproduce it on the 
back of an envelope, on any handy scrap 
of paper, and then pore over it through 
the night. He had committed to memory 
the smallest details, the ammunition sup- 
plies of each fort, the number of guns, 
the garrison, the pregnable and impreg- 
nable sides. He knew the resource of 
each, too; that is to say, how quickly aid 
could be secured, the nearest transporta- 
tion routes, what forage might be had. 
He had even submitted plans for a siege- 
gun. 
One day, in the course of their travels, 
the father and daughter stopped at 
Monte Carlo. Who hasn’t heard of that 
city of fever? Who has seen it and can 
easily forget its gay harbor, its beautiful 
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walks, its crowds, its music, its hotels, its 

white temple of fortune? Now, my de- 
fendant had hitherto ignored the princi- 
pality of Monaco. The tales of terror 
which had reached his ears did not pre- 
possess him in its favor. But his daugh- 
ter had friends there, and she wanted to 
see them. There would be dances on the 
private yacht, and dinners, and teas, and 
fireworks. On the third night of his ar- 
rival he was joined by the owner of the 
yacht, a millionaire banker whose son was 
doing the honors as host. I believe that 


_ there was a musicale on board that night, 


and as the banker wasn’t particularly 
fond of this sort of entertainment, he in- 
veigled his soldier friend to accompany 
him on a sight-seeing trip. At midnight 
they entered the temple of fortune. At 
first the soldier demurred ; but the banker 
told him that he hadn’t seen Monte Carlo 
unless he saw the wheel go around. So, 
laughing, they entered the halls. 

- The passion for gaming is born in us 
all, man and woman alike, and is conceded 
by wise analysts to be the most furious of 
all passions and the most lasting. In 
some, happily, the serpent sleeps for 
ever, the fire is for ever banked. But it 
needs only the opportunity to rouse the 
dull ember into flame, to stir the venom of 
the serpent. It seems a simple thing to 
toss a coin on the roulette boards. Some- 
times the act is done contemptuously, 
sometimes indifferently, sometimes in the 
spirit of fun and curiosity ; but the result 
is always the same. 

The banker played for a while, won 
and lost, lost and won. The soldier put 
his hand into a pocket and drew forth a 
five-franc piece. He placed it on a num- 
ber. The angel in the pitch robes is al- 
ways lying in wait for man to make his 
first bad step; so she urged fortune to let 
this man win. It is an unwritten law, 
high up on Olympus, that the gods must 
give to the gods; only the prayers of the 
mortals go unanswered. 


So my defendant won. He laughed 
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like a boy who had played marbles for 
“keeps” and had taken away his oppo- 
nent’s agates. His mind was perfectly 
innocent of any wrong-doing. That night 
he won a thousand francs. His real first 
bad step was in hiding the escapade from 
his daughter. The following night he 
won again. Then he dallied about the 
flame till one night the lust of his fore- 
bears shone forth from his eyes. The 
venom of the serpent spread, the ember 
grew into a flame. His daughter, legit- 
imately enjoying herself with the young 
people, knew nothing nor dreamed. In- 
deed, he never entered the temple till after 
he had kissed her good night. 

He lost. He lost twice, thrice, in suc- 
cession. One morning he woke up to the 
fact that he was several thousand dollars 
on the wrong side of the book. If the 
money had been his own, he would have 
stopped, and gone his way, cured. But it 
was money which he held in trust. He 
must replace it. The angel in the pitch 
robes stood at his side; she even laid a 
hand on his shoulder and urged him to 
win back what he had lost. Then indeed 
he could laugh, go his way, and gamble 
no more. This was excellent advice. That 
winter he lost something like fifteen thou- 
sand. Then began the progress of de- 
cline. The following summer his losses 
were even greater than before. He began 
to mortgage the estates, for his authority 
over his daughter’s property was absolute. 
He dabbled in stocks; a sudden fall in 
gold, and he realized that his daughter 
was nearly penniless. Ah, had he been 
alone, had the money been his, he would 
have faced poverty with all the courage 
of a brave man. But the girl, the girl! 
She must never know, she must never want 
for those luxuries to which she was ac- 
customed. For her sake he must make one 
more effort. He must win, must, must! 
He raised more money on the property. 
He became irritable, nervous, to which 
was added sudden bursts of tenderness 
which the girl could not understand. 
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The summer preceding the action of 
this tale saw them at Dieppe. At one 
time he had recovered something between 
sixty and seventy thousand of his losses. 
Ah, had he stopped then, confessed to his 
daughter, all would have gone well. But, 
no; he must win the entire sum. He 
lost, lost, lost. The crash came in Au- 
gust. But a corner of the vast Virginian 
estates was left, and this did not amount 
to twenty thousand. Five francs care- 
lessly tossed upon a roulette table had 
ruined and dishonored him. The angel 
of the pitch robes had fairly enveloped 
him now. The thought that he had gam- 
bled uselessly his daughter’s legacy, the 
legacy which her mother had left confid- 
ingly in his care, filled his soul with the 
bitterness of gall. And she continued the 
merry round of happiness, purchasing 
expensive garments, jewelry, furs, the lit- 
tle things which women love; gave dinners 
and teas and dances, considered herself 
an heiress, and thought the world a very 
pleasant place to live in. Every laugh 
from her was a thorn to him, the light of 
happiness in her eyes was a reproach, for 
he knew that she was dancing toward the 
precipice which he had digged for her. 

Struggling futilely among these net- 
tles of despair, he took the final step. 
His ruin became definitive. His evil god- 
dess saw to it that an opportunity should 
present itself. (How simple all this 
reads! As I read it over it does not seem 
credible. Think of a man who has reached 
the height of his ambition, has dwelt there 
serenely, and then to fall in this silly, in- 
excusable fashion! Well, that is human 
nature, the human part of it. Only here 
and there do we fall grandly.) 

One starlit night he met a distin- 
guished young diplomat, rich and hand- 
some. He played some, but to pass away 
the time rather than to coquet with for- 
tune. He was lucky. The man who 
plays for the mere fun of it is generally 
lucky. He asks no favors from fortune; 
he does not pay any attention to her, and, 
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woman-like, she is piqued. He won heav- 
ily this night ; my soldier lost correspond- 
ingly heavily. The diplomat pressed a 
loan upon his new-found friend, who, 
with his usual luck, lost it. 

The diplomat was presented to the 
daughter. They owned to mutual ac- 
quaintance in Paris and Washington. 
The three attended the concert. The girl 
returned to the hotel bubbling with hap- 
piness and the echoes of enchanting melo- 
dies, for she was an accomplished musi- 
cian. She retired and left the two men 
to their coffee and cigars. The conversa- 
tion took several turns, and at length 
stopped at diplomacy. 

“It has always puzzled me,” said the 
. soldier, “how Russia finds out all she 
does.” 

“That is easily explained. Russia has 
the wisdom of the serpent. Here is a 
man who possesses a secret which Russia 
must have. They study him. If he is 
gallant, one day he meets a fascinating 
woman; if he is greedy, he turns to find 
a bowl of gold at his elbow; if he seeks 
power, Russia points out the shortest 
road.” 

“But her knowledge of foreign army 
and naval strength?” 

“Money does all that. Russia possesses 
an accurate knowledge of every fort, ship 
and gun England boasts of ; France, Ger- 
many, and Japan. We have never taken 
it into our heads to investigate America. 
Till recently your country as a foe to 
Russian interests had dropped below the 
horizon. And now Russia finds that she 
must proceed to do what she has done to 
all other countries; that is, duplicate her 
rival’s fortification plans, her total mili- 
tary and naval strength; and so forth, 
and so on. The United States is not an 
enemy, but there are possibilities of her 
becoming so. Some day she must wrest 
Cuba from Spain, and then she may be- 
come a recognized quantity in the Pa- 
cific.” 

“The Pacific?” 
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“Even so. Having taken Cuba, the 
United States, to protect her western 
coast, will be forced to occupy the Phil- 
ippines; and having taken that archipel- 
ago, she becomes a menace to Russian 
territorial expansion in the far East. I 
do not always speak so frankly. But I 
wish you to see the necessity of knowing 
all about your coast defenses.” 

“Tt can not be done!” spiritedly. So 
far the American had only gambled. 

“It can and will be done,” smiling. 
“Despite the watchfulness of your offi- 
cials, despite your secret service, despite 
all obstacles, Russia will quietly gain the 
required information. She possesses a 
key to every lock.” 

“And what might this key be?” with 
tolerant irony, 

“Gold.” 

“But if the United States found out 
what Russia was doing, there might be 
war.” 

“Nothing of the kind. Russia would 
simply deny all knowledge. The man 
whom she selected to do the work would 
be discredited, banished, perhaps sent to 
Siberia to rot in the mines. No, there 
would be no war. Russia would weigh all 
these possibilities in selecting her arm. 
She would choose a man of high intellect, 
rich, well known in social circles, a lin- 
guist, a man acquainted with all histories 
and all phases of life, a diplomat, per- 
haps young and pleasing. You will say, 
why does he accept so base a task? When 
a Russian noble takes his oath in the 
presence of his czar, he becomes simply 
an arm; he no longer thinks, his master 
thinks for him. He only acts. So long 
as he offers his services without remunera- 
tion, his honor remains untouched, unsul- 
lied. A paid spy is the basest of all crea- 
tures.” 

“Count, take care that I do not warn 
my country of Russia’s purpose. You 
are telling me very strange things.” The 
American eyed his companion sharply. 

““Warn the United States? I tell you, 
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it will not matter. All Russia would need 
would be a dissatisfied clerk. What could 
he not do with half a million francs?” 
The diplomat blew a cloud of smoke threw 
his nostrils and filliped the end of his 
cigarette. 

“A hundred thousand dollars?” 

The diplomat glanced amusedly at his 
American friend. “I suppose that sounds 
small enough to you rich Americans. But 
to a clerk it reads wealth.” 

The American was silent. A terrible 
thought flashed through his brain, a 
thought that he repulsed almost imme- 
diately. 

“Of course, I am only speculating; 
nothing has been done as yet.” 

“Then something és going to be done?” 
asked the American, clearing his voice. 

“One day or another. If we can not 
find the clerk, we shall look higher. We 
should consider a million francs well in- 
vested. America is rapidly becoming a 
great power. But let us drop the subject 
and turn to something more agreeable to 
us both. Your daughter is charming. I 
honestly confess to you that I have not 
met her equal in any country. Pardon 
my presumption, but may I ask if she is 
engaged to be married?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” vastly sur- 
prised and at the same time pleased. 

“Are you averse to foreign alliances?” 
The diplomat dipped the end of a fresh- 
lighted cigar into his coffee. 

“My dear Count, I am not averse to 
foreign alliances, but I rather suspect 
that my daughter is. This aversion might 
be overcome, however.” 

What a vista was opened to this 
wretched father! If only she might 
marry riches, how easily he might confess 
what he had done, how easily all this 
despair and terror might be dispersed! 
And here was a man who was known in 
the great world, rich, young and hand- 
some. 

The other gazed dreamily at the ceil- 
ing; from there his gaze traveled about 
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the coffee-room, with its gathering of cof- 
fee-drinkers, and at length came back 
to his vis-a-vis. 

“You will return to Washington?” he 
asked. 

“T shall live there for the winter; that 
is, I expect to.” 

“Doubtless we shall see each other this 
winter, then,” and the count threw away 
his cigar, bade his companion good night, 
and went to his room. 

How adroitly he had sown the seed! 
At that period he had no positive idea 
upon what kind of ground he had cast it. 
But he took that chance which all far- 
sighted men take; and then waited. There 
was little he had not learned about this 
handsome American with the beautiful 
daughter. ‘How he had learned always 
will remain dark to me. My own opinion 
is that he had been studying him during 
his tenure of office in Washington, and, 
with that patience which is now making 
Russia so formidable, waited for this op- 
portunity. 

I shall give the Russian all the justice 
of impartiality. When he saw the girl, 
he rather shrank from the affair. But he 
had gone too far, he had promised too 
much; to withdraw now meant his own 
defeat, his government’s anger, his polit- 
ical oblivion. And there was a zest in 
this life of his. He no more could resist 
the call of intrigue than a gambler can 
resist the croupier’s, “Make your game, 
gentlemen!” I believe that he loved the 
girl the moment he set eyes upon her. 
Her beauty and bearing distinguished her 
from the other women he had met, and 
her personality was so engaging that her 
conquest of him was complete and spon- 
taneous. How to win this girl and at the 
same time ruin her father was an em- 
barrassing problem. The plan which 
finally came to him he repelled again and 
again, but at length he surrendered. To 
get the parent in his power and then to 
coerce the girl in case she refused him! 
To my knowledge this affair was the first 
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dishonorable act of a very honorable man. 
But love makes fools and rogues of us all. 

You will question my right to call this 
diplomat an honest man. As I have said 
elsewhere, honor is comparative. Besides, 
a diplomat generally falls into the habit 
of lying successfully to himself. 


When the American returned to the 
world, his cigar had gone out and his 
coffee was stale and cold. 

“A million francs!” he murmured. 
“Two hundred thousand!” 

The seed had fallen on fruitful ground. 


XVI 


Mrs. Chadwick had completed her 
toilet and now stood smiling in a most 
friendly fashion at the reflection in the 
long oval mirror. She addressed this re- 
flection in melodious tones. 

“Madame, you are really handsome; 
and let no false modesty whisper in your 
ear that you are-not. Few women in 
Washington have such clear skin, such 
firm flesh, such color. Thirty-eight? It 
it nothing. It is but the half-way: post ; 
one has left youth behind, but one has not 
reached old age. Time must be very tol- 
erant, for he has given you a careful 
selection. There were no years of storm 
and poverty, of violent passions; and if 
I have truly loved, it has been you, only 
you. You are too wise and worldly to 
love any one but yourself. And yet, once 
you stood on the precipice of dark eyes, 
pale skin, and melancholy wrinkles. And 
even now, if he were to speak 
Enough! Enough of this folly. i have 
something to accomplish to-night.” She 
glided from the boudoir into the small 
but luxurious drawing-room which had 
often been graced by the most notable 
men and women in the country. 

Karloff threw aside the book of poems 
by De Banville, rose, and went forward 
to meet her. 
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“Madame,” bending and brushing her 
hand with his lips; “Madame, you grow 
handsomer every day. If I were forty, 
now, I should fear for your single blessed- 
ness.” 

“Or, if I were two-and-twenty, instead 
of eight-and-thirty,” beginning to draw 
on her long white gloves. There was a 
challenge in her smile. 

“Well, yes; if you were: two-and- 
twenty.” 

“There was a time, not so long ago,” 
she said, drawing his gaze as a magnet 
draws a needle, “when the disparity in 
years was of no matter.” 

The count laughed. “That was three 
years ago; and, if my memory serves me, 
you smiled.” 

“Perhaps I was first to smile; that is 
all.” 

“JT observe a mental reservation,” owl- 
ishly. 

“TI will put it plainly, then. I pre- 
ferred to smile over your protestations 
rather than see you laugh over the possi- 
bility and the folly of my loving you.” 

“Then it was possible?” with interest. 

“Everything is possible and 
often absurd.” 

“How do you know that I was not truly 
in love with you?” narrowing his eyes. 

“It is not explanatory ; it can be given 
only one name—instinct, which in women 
and animals is more fully developed than 
in man. Besides, at that time you had 
not learned all about Colonel Annesley, 
whose guests we are to be this evening. 
Whoever would have imagined a Karloff 
accepting the hospitalities of an Annes- 
ley? Count, hath not thy rose a canker?” 

“Madame!” Karloff was frowning. 

“Count, you look like a paladin when 
you scowl; but scowling never induces 
anything but wrinkles. That is why we 
women frown so seldom. We smile. But 
let us return to your query. Supposing 
I had accepted your declarations serious- 
ly; supposing you had offered me mar- 
riage in that burst of gratitude; suppos- 
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ing I had committed the folly of becom- 
ing a countess; what a position I should 
be in to-day !” 

“JT do not understand,” perplexedly. 

“No?” shrugging. She held forth a 
gloved arm. “Have you forgotten how 
gallantly you used to button my gloves?” 

‘““A thousand pardons! My mind was 
occupied with the mystery of your long 
supposition.” He took the arm grace- 
fully and proceeded to slip the pearl but- 
tons through their holes. (Have you ever 
buttoned the gloves of a handsome 
woman? I have. And there is a subtile 
thrill about the proceeding which I can 
not quite define. Perhaps it is the near- 
ness of physical beauty; perhaps it is 
the delicate scent of flowers; perhaps it is 
the touch of the cool, firm flesh; perhaps 
it is just romance.) The gaze which she 
bent upon his dark head was emotional; 
yet there was not the slightest tremor of 
arm or fingers. It is possible that she de- 
sired him to observe the steadiness of her 
nerves. ‘What did you mean?” he asked. 

“What did I mean?” vaguely. 

“By that supposition.” 

“Oh! I mean that my position, had I 
married you, would have been rather 
anomalous to-day.” She extended the 
other arm. “You are in love.” ° 

“In love?” He looked up quickly. 

“Decidedly ; and I had always doubted 
your capacity for that sentiment.” 

“And, pray tell me, with whom am I 
in love?” 

“Come, Count, you and I know each 
other too well to waste time in beating 
about the bushes. I do not blame you for 
loving her; only, I say, it must not be.” 

“Must not be?” The: count’s voice 
rose a key. 

“Yes, must not be. You must give 
them up—the idea and the girl. What! 
You, who contrive the father’s dishonor, 
would aspire to the daughter’s hand? It 
is not equable. Love her honorably, or 
not at all. The course you are following 
is base and wholly unworthy of you.” 
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He dropped the arm abruptly and 
strode across the room, stopping by a 
window. He did not wish her to see his 
face at that particular instant. Some 
men would have demanded indignantly 
to know how she had learned these things ; 
not so the count. 

“There is time to retrieve. Go to the 
colonel frankly, pay his debts out of your 
own pockets, then tell the girl that you 
love her. Before you tell her, her father 
will have acquainted her with his sin and 
your generosity. She will marry you out 
of gratitude.” 

Karloff spun on his heels. His expres- 
sion was wholly new. His eyes were burn- 
ing; he stretched and crumpled his gloves. 

“Yes, you are right, you are right! I 
have been trying to convince myself that 
I was a machine where the father was con- 
cerned and wholly a man in regard to the 
girl. You have put it before me in a 
bold manner. Good God, yes! I find 
that I am wholly a man. How smoothly 
all this would have gone to the end had 
she not crossed my path! I am base, I, 
who have always considered myself an 
honorable man. And now it is too late, 
too late!’ 

“Too late? What do you mean? Have 
you dared to ask her to be your wife?” 
Had Karloff held her arm at this moment, 
he would have comprehended many 
things. 

“No, no! My word has gone forth to 
my government; there is a wall behind 
me, and I can not go back. To stop 
means worse than death. My property 
will be confiscated and my name oblit- 
erated, my body rot slowly in the frozen 
north. Oh, I know my country; one does 
not gain her gratitude by failure. I 
must have those plans, and nowhere could 
I obtain such perfect ones. 

“Then you will give her up?” There 
was a broken note. 

The count smiled. To her it was a 
smile scarce less than a snarl. 

“Give her up? Yes, as a mother gives 
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up her child, as a lioness her cub. She has 
refused me, but nevertheless she shall be 
my wife. Oh, I am well versed in human 
nature. She loves her father, and I know 
what sacrifices she would make to save his 
honor. To-night . . . !” But his 
lips suddenly closed. 

“Well, to-night? Why do you not go 
on?” Mrs. Chadwick was pale. Her 
gloved hands were clenched. A spasm of 
some sort seemed to hold her in its shaking 


grasp. 

“Nothing, nothing! In _heaven’s 
name, why have you stirred me so?” he 
cried. 

‘Supposing, after all, I loved you?” 

He retreated. ‘Madame, your suppo- 
sitions are becoming intolerable and im- 
possible.” 

“Nothing is impossible. Supposing I 
loved you as violently and passionately 
as you love this girl?” 

“Madame,” hastily and with gentle- 
ness, “do not say anything which may 
cause me to blush for you; say nothing 
you may regret to-morrow.” 

“TI am a woman of circumspection. My 
suppositions are merely argumentative. 
Do you realize, Count, that I could force 
you to marry me?” 

Karloff’s astonishment could not be 
equaled. “Force me to you?” 

“Is the thought so distasteful, then?” 

“You are mad to-night!” 

“Not so. In whatever manner you 
have succeeded in this country, your debt 
of gratitude is owing to me. I do not re- 
call this fact as a reproach; I make the 
statement to bear me on in what I have 
to submit to your discerning intelligence. 
I doubt if there is another woman, here or 
abroad, who knows you so well as I. Your 
personal honor is beyond impeachment, 
but Russia is making vast efforts to 
speckle it. She will succeed. Yes, I 
could force you to marry me. With a 
' word I could tumble your house of cards. 
I am a worldly woman, and not without 
wit and address. I possess every one of 
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your letters, most of all have I treasured 
the extravagant ones. To some you 
signed your name. If you have kept 
mine, you will observe that my given name 
might mean any one of a thousand women 
who are named ‘Grace.’ Shall you marry 
me? Shall I tumble your house of cards? 
I could go to Colonel Annesley and say 
to him that if he delivers these plans to 
you, I shall denounce him to the secret 
service officers. I might cause his utter 
financial ruin, but his name would descend 
to his daughter untarnished.” 

“You would not dare!” the count in- 
terrupted. 

“What? And you know me so well? 
I have not given you my word to reveal 
nothing. You confided in my rare quality 
of silence; you confided in me because you 
had proved me. Man is not infallible, 
even when he is named Karloff.” She 
lifted from a vase her flowers, from which 
she shook the water. ‘Laws have been 
passed or annulled; laws have died at the 
executive desk. Who told you that this 
was to be, or that, long before it came to 
pass? In all the successful intrigues of 
Russia in this country, whom have you to 
thank? Me. Ordinarily a woman does 
not do these things as a pastime. There 
must be some strong motive behind. You 
asked me why I have stirred you so. Per- 
haps it is because I am neither two-and- 
twenty nor you two-score. It is these 
little barbs that remain in a woman’s 
heart. Well, I do not love you well 
enough to marry you, but I love you too 
well to permit you to marry Miss Annes- 
ley.” 

“That has the sound of war. I did 
love you that night,” not without a cer- 
tain nobility. i: 

“How easily you say ‘that night’! 
Surely there was wisdom in that smile of 
mine. And I nearly tumbled into the pit! 
I must have looked exceedingly well . . . 
‘that night’!” drily. 

“You are very bitter to-night. Had 
you taken me at my word, I never should 
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have looked at Miss Annesley. And had I 
ceased to love you, not even you would 
have known it.” 

“Ts it possible?” ironically. 

“Tt is. I have too much pride to per- 
mit a woman to see that I have made a 
mistake.” 

“Then you consider in the present in- 
stance you have not made a mistake?” 

“At least I have not made a mistake 
which I can not rectify. Madame, let us 
not be enemies. As you say, I owe you too 
much. What is it you desire?” with 
forced amiability. 

“Deprive Colonel Annesley of his 
honor, that, as you say, is inevitable; but 
I love that’ girl as I would a child of my 
own, and I will not see her caught in a 
net of this sort, or wedded to a man whose 
government robs him of his manhood and 
individuality.” 

“Do not forget that I hold my coun- 
try first and foremost,” proudly. 

“Love has no country, nor laws, nor 
galling chains of incertitude. Love is 
magnificent only in that it gives all with- 
out question. You love this girl with res- 
ervations. You shall not have her. You 
shall not have even me, who love you after 
a fashion, for I could never look upon you 
as a husband; in my eyes you would al- 
ways be an accomplice.” 

“It is war, then?” curtly. 
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“War? Oh, no; we merely sever our 
diplomatic relations,” she purred. 

“Madame, listen to me. I shall make 
one more attempt to win this girl honor- 
ably. For you are right: love to be love 
must be magnificent. If she accepts me, 
for her sake I will become an outcast, a 
man without a country. If she refuses 
me, I shall go on to the end. Speak to 
the colonel, Madame; it is too late. Like 
myself, he has gone too far. Why did you 
open the way for me as you did? I should 
have been satisfied with a discontented 
clerk. You threw this girl across my 
path, indirectly, it is ime; but neverthe- 
less the fault is yours.” 

“T recognize it. At that time I did not 
realize how much you were to me.” 

“You are a strange woman. I do not 
understand you.” 

“Incompatibility. Come, the carriage 
is waiting. Let us be gone.” 

“You have spoilt the evening for me,” 
said the count, as he threw her cloak 
across her shoulders. 

“On the contrary, I have added a pe 
culiar zest. Now, let us go and: appear 
before the world, and smile, and laugh, 
and eat, and gossip. Let the heart throb 
with a dull pain, if it will; the mask is 
ours to do with as we may.” 

They were, in my opinion, two very 
unusual persons. 


(To be continued ) 


OPPORTUNITY 
By Mary H. Krout 


Pat in the mummy’s hand the shriveled grain 
Waits through long ages of profoundest night; 
Far off are fields that drink the quick’ning rain 
And shining hill-tops drenched with kindling light. 


PAGAN CELTICISM 


By Thomas Walsh 


T has been customary in the average 

| popular history to adopt Pliny’s at- 
tempt at a derivation of the word 
druid from the Greek drus; with the add- 
ed information that these mysterious per- 
sonages held the oak-tree sacred or wore 
crowns of oak-leaves or frequented oak- 
groves for some reason or other. In 
Gaelic, the word signifies a magician or 
priest and—whatever may be said of the 
druids of Wales and France—it is a mis- 
take to think of those of Ireland, Scot- 
land and the Isles as particularly worship- 
ing either fire or the sun. It is equally 
mistaken to picture these druids as elder- 
ly persons in long dressing-gowns, with 
the sweeping beards of Mormon elders. 
How different is the earliest picture of 
them (given in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury “Glossary of Cormac”), where the 
druid or poet, in order to work one of his 
spells, “chews a bit of the raw, red flesh 
of a pig, a dog or a cat, and then re- 
tires with it to his own bed behind the 
door, where he pronounces an oration over 
it and offers it to his idols. Then if he 
has not received an illumination before 
the next day, he pronounces incantations 
upon his two palms and takes his idols 
into bed with him. He then places his two 
hands on his two cheeks and falls asleep.” 
The really distinctive poet of the prim- 
itive Gaels was the filé, who was of so much 


more importance than the bard that his - 


legal price for a poem was fixed at three 
cows, while the bard was entitled only to a 
calf. It was the bard, however, that seems 
to have permitted himself first to be af- 
fected by new metres and foreign influ- 
ences; on the other hand, wrapping him- 
self up in antiquity and obscurity, as in 
a royal cloak, the filé actually disappeared 


from the face of the earth from sheer un- 
intelligibility. 

The bardic orders were divided into 
Saor and Daor, or patrician and plebeian, 
in each of which classes there were eight 
different grades, each grade with its own 
exclusive metres. Besides these sixteen 
kinds of bards, there must be also counted 
the seven brands of filé, of which the high- 
est class—that of the ollamhs (ollaves )— 
was a rank so dignified that its professors 
are found chronicled with the royal fam- 
ilies. Their course of study—not an elect- 
ive one—required twelve years, so that 
when a filé reached the rank of an ollamh, 
he knew, aside from all other knowledge, 
at least three hundred and fifty kinds of 
versification and could recite two hundred 
and fifty prime stories and one hundred 
secondary ones. 

The character of these stories will be 
shown later—for a proper consideration 
of them it must be stated at once that their 
professors were at no time an unmixed 
blessing to the Celtic peoples. Keating is 
authority for the statement that at times 
the bardic orders contained one-third of 
all the men of the Gaelic free clans. 
Moreover, they had reached so intolerable 
a pitch of insolence that they went about 
the country carrying a silver pot, which 
the people called “the pot of avarice,” 
and which was suspended by chains of 
bronze and gold from the spears of nine 
poets. They then selected their victim, 
and preparing an elaborate eulogy on 
his virtues, his ancestors, or his prowess, 
they chanted it one after another to the 
sound of beautiful music until the unfor- 
tunate object of their songs poured a 
large offering into the pot. Woe to him 
if he refused; sooner than hear the lash- 
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ing of their tongues trained to the most 
terrible imprecations and insults, the most 
penurious was glad to share his wealth 
with them. 

At the end of the seventh century, so 
enraged had their countrymen become 
over their extortions that the whole bardic 
institution was about to be exiled at the 
national convention of Drum Ceat, when 
St. Colum-Cille, the great abbot of Iona, 
crossed to the mainland with a retinue of 
one hundred and forty monks, and 
through his eloquence and reputation for 
sanctity, managed to have their sentence 
commuted. For the loss of independence 
they were henceforward compensated as 
wards of the state. Their numbers were 
reduced, but lands were set aside for them 
and they were given positions somewhat 
similar to those of professors in American 
state colleges. Every high-king retained 
the services of one arch-ollamh; and every 
lesser king or chieftain was entitled to a 
household ollamh of his own. By national 
agreement their persons and property 
were sacred and on their own lands they 
enjoyed absolute right of sanctuary. For 
a thousand years, down to the breaking 
up of their orders in the’sixteenth cen- 
tury, such was their condition. That they 
carried a vast amount of paganism and 
superstition well into Christian times, 
there can be no doubt: but their benefits 
to culture and morals, their contribution 
to national unity rather than to tribal 
narrowness, make them the most impor- 
tant feature of the pagan civilization of 
northern Europe. 

The poems and stories which to-day 
represent the traditions of all Celtic Eu- 
rope, the bulk of literature held in com- 
mon as the necessary qualifications of 
these poetical brotherhoods of the Gael— 
possess qualities of such greatness that it 
is hard to understand the neglect in which 
they have been permitted to lie. If they 
have been drawn from obscurity at all, it 
has been generally to be so edited and re- 
edited for the use of the nursery that all 
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the native character which is their great- 
ness has been lost in the process. 

The most ancient of these Gaelic sagas 
or ursgeul deal with the races which, wave 
after wave, contended for the possession 
of Scotia before the arrival of the Sons of 
Milesius, from whom the present race of 
the Gael is said to be descended. 

These narratives, gathered from various 
quarters and grouped under the heading 
of The Mythological Cycle, survive only 
in the form of digests, copied in 1680 by 
Michael O’Clery, from the most ancient 
documents existing in his time. They 
bear in their composition the impress of a 
remote age and are in the purest form of 
folk-lore, without dates or external au- 
thority. They tell of the Partholans, 
whose race was destroyed by plague; of 
the wars of their successors, the Neme- 
dians, with the sea-giants or Formorians, 
and the triumph of one branch of the 
Nemedians, the Tuatha De Denann, over 
the other branch called the Firbolgs. 
“The Book of Conquests’’ deals with the 
sovereignty of the Tuatha De Denann 
until they are driven by the Milesians into 
the caves and mountains where they linger 
from remote ages, gradually losing their 
attributes of demigods until there is noth- 
ing left of them to-day but the fairy 
mounds and circles of the country-side. 

From this premise it may be seen how 
important the German scholars have 
found these remains of early Gaelic liter- 
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civilization of all Celtic Europe. 

The strong literary flavor of Gaelic 
saga is evident in the most primitive of 
these narratives. One of the passages 
gives the following glimpse of the poets 
of the Tuatha De Denann: 

“Breas [their monarch] did not grease 
their knives; in vain they came to visit 
Breas; their breaths did not smell of ale; 
neither their poets nor bards nor druids 
nor flute-players nor jugglers nor fools, 
appeared before them nor came into the 
palace to amuse them.” 
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It was also this same monarch Breas 
who first inspired that most Gaelic form 
of verse, the satire, when the poet Coirpne 
called on him and was shown “into a little 
house, small, black, narrow and dark, 
where there was neither fire nor furniture 
nor bed. He was given three little dry 
loaves on a little plate and when he rose 
up in the morning he was not thankful.” 

In the course of these narratives 
glimpses are also caught of the demigod 
Dagda, a sort of Zeus; of Lir and Mana- 
nan, the Celtic Neptune and Oceanus; of 
Mor-rigu, the goddess of war; of the 
wizard Lugh, and of Balor, the giant of 
the Formorians. “Balor had an evil eye,” 
says the text; “that eye opened itself only 
on the plain of battle. Four men were re- 
quired to lift up the eyelid by placing un- 
der it an instrument. The warriors whom 
Balor scanned with that eye once opened 
could not—no matter how numerous—re- 
sist their enemies.” 

However, there are matters of more im- 
portance in the second collection of sagas 
which circle around the court of the high- 
kings of Ulster, and are known as the 
Heroic or Red Branch Cycle. 

These latter sagas—by far the most 
numerous and important survivals of 
Celtic antiquity—deal not with a shad- 
owy, half-mythical race, as does the 
Mythological Cycle, but with the classic 
heroes of the present-day race of the 
Gaels; for while they are heavily decked 
with the trappings of the imagination 
they have been shown to have many foun- 


dations in actual fact. In the houses and - 


courts of the ancient kings and chieftains 
these stories were the staple recreation; 
they were the aristocratic branch of 
bardic lore and, as such, were the earliest 
to suffer neglect in periods of racial tur- 
moil and decay. 

In this Cycle the greater heroes are 
generally from the northern province; 
among them are the greatest personifica- 
tions of Celtic ideals of chivalry and 


bravery in Cuchullin and Naoise; the . 
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splendors of primitive war and royalty 
are shown in Conor mac Nessa, in Oillioll 
and Meve of Connaught; the standards of 
Celtic beauty and womanhood are 
summed up in Emer, Grainné and Deirdré. 

According to the “Book of Leinster” 
the palace of Conor mac Nessa, the high- 
king at Emania—eround which most of 
the Red Branch stories circle—‘‘contained 
one hundred and fifty rooms, each large 
enough for six persons to sleep in, and it 
was constructed of red oak and bordered 
with copper. Conor’s own apartment was 
finished in bronze and silver, and orna- 
mented with golden birds, in whose eyes 
were precious stones, and it was large 
enough for thirty warriors to drink to- 
gether in. Above the king’s head hung 
his silver wand, with three golden apples, 
and when he shook it, silence reigned 
throughout the palace, so that even the 
fall of a pin might be heard. A large vat, 
always full of good drink, stood ever 
ready on the palace floor.” 

The finest of the Red Branch stories— 
and therefore of all Celtic literature—is 
that called “The Dun Bull of Cooly.” 
Together with the Cuchullin episodes and 
the popular romance of Deirdré, it forms 
the real backbone of the more recent con- 
tentions in favor of a Celtic epopee. 

Cuchullin may be said to be to the Red 
Branch Cycle what Achilles is to the 
“Tliad.” Even at his mother’s breast he 
performs prodigies that would make a 
Hercules and a Rustem look carefully to 
their laurels. At once, demigod, man and 
monster, he excels all mankind in size, 
strength and beauty. A Hercules in 
strength as well as fondness for the sex, 
he undertakes prodigious tasks to win the 
favor of the fair; moreover, it was in 
Alba, at the famous school of Scathach— 
a woman of the Boadicea type—that he 
was instructed in the use of arms. 

The saga of the Dun Bull of Cooly was 
first reduced to writing in the seventh or 
eighth century; and there is to be found 
in the “Book of Leinster” a copy of it 
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that is to all intents and purposes com- 
plete. Its action is said to date from the 
first century after Christ, and there is 
veracity in its details, notwithstanding 
the general tone of exaggeration. 

The Dun Bull was a wonderful animal, 
the property of a chief of Cooly in Ul- 
ster. This bull had been honored with 
communications from Mor-rigu, the ter- 
rible war-goddess; spirits and spells were 
powerless to affect him; and as he re- 
turned home in the evenings a mysterious 
music emanated from his body. 

At this period Oillioll and Meve were 
respectively King and Queen of Con- 
naught, and the latter, jealous of mascu- 
line preéminence, instituted comparisons 
between her own and her husband’s es- 
tates. It was found that she and Oillioll 
were equally wealthy except for a certain 
bull called the White-Horned, which had 
originally belonged to her, but had 
gone over and joined the flocks of the 
king with the remark that it was disgrace- 
ful to an animal of his superior intelli- 
gence to be the property of a woman. To 
remove the chagrin of this desertion Meve 
sent her ambassadors into Ulster to beg 
for the Dun Bull of Cooly, and when her 
request was refused she involved her hus- 
band in the quarrel, and with an immense 
army moved against Ulster, swearing to 
take the animal by force. 

Of Queen Meve, who is as great a char- 
acter as any Zenobia or Catherine of Rus- 
sia, the saga gives this glimpse: ‘She is 
a largely-nurtured, white-faced, long- 
cheeked woman, with a yellow mane on the 
top of her two shoulders, with a skirt of 
royal silk over her white skin and a 
speckled spear red-flaming in her hand.” 

The slaughter between the armies of 
Ulster and Connaught is very great. 
Cuchullin, whom the queen attempts to 
buy off, refusing her bribes, circles around 
her camp by night slaying thousands. 
Conall Cearnach is another of the Ulster 
champions, while Meve’s greatest war- 
riors are Fergus and Ferdiad. 
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The latter—at heart a dear friend of 
Cuchullin—at first refuses to obey the 
queen’s order to go forth and meet him 
in single combat. Whereupon she sends 
her druids and ollamhs, who threaten “to 
criticise, satirize and blemish him so that 
they would raise three blisters on his face 
unless he came with them.” Ferdiad then 
consents, saying: “It is easier to fall by 
valor and championship and weapons than 
by the wisdom of druids and their re 
proach.”” These three blisters occur with 
fantastic frequency in the annals of the 
bards; they were known as Stain, Bl 
and Defect, and were respectively red, 
green and white. 

In the beautiful passages narrating the 
combats of Cuchullin and Ferdiad, the 
mutual tenderness of the warriors makes 
a fine contrast with the terrible vigor of 
their arms. One paragraph will show the 
style’ of these Red Branch chronicles of 
war: 

“So close was the fight they made now, 
that their heads met above and their feet 
below and their arms ia the middle over 
the rims of their shields. So close was the 
fight they made that they cleft and loos- 
ened their shields from the rims to the 
centers. So close was the fight they made 
that they turned and bent and shivered 
their spears from their points to their 
hafts. Such was the closeness of the fight 
they made that the Bocanachs and Bana- 
nachs and the wild people of the glens 
and demons of the air screamed from the 
rims of their shields and from the hilts of 
their swords and from the hafts of their 
spears. Such was the intensity of the 
fight they made that the stud of the Gaels 
darted away in fright and shyness, with 
fury and madness, breaking their chains 
and their yokes, their ropes and _ their 
traces; that the women and youths and 
small people and camp-followers and non- 
combatants of the men of Erin broke out 
of the camp southwestward.” 

When at length Cuchullin prevailed he 
“laid Ferdiad down, and a trance and a 
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faint and a weakness fell then upon Cu- 
chullin over Ferdiad.” 

However, his body was lifted and borne 
by druids into the river; for, says the 
saga, “the Tuatha De Denann sent plants 
of grace and herbs of healing down the 
streams and rivers of Muirtheimhne to 
comfort and help Cuchullin so that the 
streams were speckled and green overhead 
with them.” 

Twenty-one rivers of Ireland figure in 
this grand mystical picture. 

The general battle that follows the 
death of Ferdiad is decided after great 
slaughter by the sudden onslaught of 
Cuchullin who, deprived of his weapons on 
account of his wounded condition, never- 
theless rushes on the field armed only with 
the part of a chariot. In the thick of 
the fight he encounters Queen Meve and 
overcomes her; he then agrees to spare 
her life on condition that she will with- 
draw with her armies. This she proceeds 
to do, her whole force fighting in retreat, 
until Connaught is regained. 

There are other characters of whom 
interesting indications are given in the 
course of these narratives. Among them 
is Aitherné, the greatest poetical figure of 
Celtic paganism. He was the bard of 
Ulster and so haughty and exacting that 
the provinces paid him tribute on the 
condition that he would spare them his 
visits. So mean and inhospitable was he 
that the three cranes of Avarice seated 
on his housetop, called to all who ap- 
proached ‘Stay out” and “Don’t come 
in.” Fergus describes him thus: ‘The 
lakes and rivers recede before him when 
he satirizes them and rise up before him 
when he praises them. There are not 
many men in life more handsome or more 
golden-haired than he; he bears a gleam- 
ing ivory-hilted sword.” This he is said 
to have brandished after the fashion of 
Taillefer, the trowvére, at the Battle of 
Hastings, casting it aloft and letting it 
fall almost on the heads of his companions 
without injuring them. 
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Finghin, the physician of King Conor, 
figures in these narratives in leading a 
band of nurses to the field of battle. 
“That man,” said Fergus of him, “could | 
tell what a person’s illness is by looking at 
the smoke of the house in which he re- 
sides.” 

The return of Queen Meve some time 
later with the avowed purpose of aveng- 
ing herself on Cuchullin; the wizardries 
of the children of Cailitin around the 
Deaf Valley; the death, through their 
spells of the hero, are told with a mag- 
nificence that must startle those that are 
skeptical of the splendors of ancient Celtic 
poetry. Unfortunately, the purport of: 
these introductory remarks on the sagas 
prevents the giving of further space to 
the Cuchullin stories. The reader, whose 
interest may be aroused, will find himself 
rewarded by consulting Miss Hull’s ‘‘Cu- 
chullin Saga” and Mr. Standish O’Gra- 
dy’s version of the Dun Bull of Cooly 
sagas in his “At the Gates of the North,” 


‘and Lady Gregory’s superb “Cuchullin 


of Muirtheimne.” 

The manuscripts of these stories, as 
they exist to-day, are partly in verse and 
partly in prose; and it has been a ques- 
tion among the scholars whether bard in 
succeeding bard did not keep touching 
up the stories with rhetorical passages 
and metrical runs, or whether, as Dr. W. 
K. Sullivan affirms, the “Dun Bull of 
Cooly” was not originally entirely in 
verse; the knowledge of which was at 
one period entirely lost until, as is told 
in the story, “The Proceedings of the 
Great Bardic Association,” the bards 
were ordered to search for the remains of 
it. This recalls the redaction given to the 
“Tliad” under Pisistratus, and Dr. Doug- 


_ las Hyde is authority for the statement 


that this saga was already well on its way 
toward complete epic form when the in- 
vasion of Ireland by the Northmen, at the 
close of the eighth century, put a stop to 
its further development. 

One other figure is preéminent in the 
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sagas of the Red Branch, and that is 
Deirdré. What Helen was to the Greeks 
and Trojans, Deirdré was to the pagan 
Gaels. She was the sum of all the quali- 
ties they found lovable in woman, the 
ideal sweetheart and dream of the lyric 
bards. King Conor, of Ulster, thought to 
rear her to be his queen, but when she 
peeped from the tower in which she was 
immured and beheld Naoise and his two 
brothers at their games of strength, she 
lost her heart to him, and escaping with 
him passed over into Alba. Pursued by 
the wrath of Conor they are forced to 
live by hunting upon the desolate head- 
lands and islands until, enticed to return 
to Ulster, Naoise falls through the king’s 
treachery and witchcraft. 

The third class of sagas is that called 
either the Leinster, Fenian or Ossianic 
Cycle, since the events circle around the 
struggle for the kingship of Leinster, and 
the Fenians—an independent military 
clan, somewhat after the order of the 
Pretorian Guards of Rome—take prom- 
inent part in the action, while Ossian is 
supposed to have been author of many cf 
the poems in question. 

The comparison of the Red Branch 
Cycle with the “Iliad” may be supple- 
mented by calling this Leinster Cycle the 
“Odyssey” of the north. That it was the 
far more popular series is evident from 
the deeper impress it has left on Gaelic 
thought ; so much is this so, that the most 
ignorant peasant will recall many more 
or less corrupted tales of Finn mac Cum- 
hall and his companions, yet will stare in 
surprise at a question about Cuchullin or 
Deirdré. T'wo hundred years elapsed be- 
tween the time of action of the Red 
Branch and the Leinster Cycles, and the 
same characters never appear in both. 
This was one of the most telling argu- 
ments brought against the validity of 
Macpherson’s versions of Ossian, for he 
confused the heroes of the two epopees. 

After the Red Branch tales, one dis- 
covers a distinct loss in power and eleva- 
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tion in the Leinster Cycle. This, however, 
is partly compensated for by the increased 
grace of the narration. But as heroes Finn 
mac Cumhall, Conn of the Hundred Bat- 
tles, Cormac mac Art and Cairbré are not 
to be compared with Cuchullin, the Sons 
of Usnach, Ferdiad and Fergus. 

The two principal stories of this cycle 
are the “Colloquy of the Ancients” and 
“Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne,” who 
elope on the eve of her marriage to Finn 
mac Cumhall and are pursued and de- 
stroyed by that jealous hero in a some- 
what similar spirit to the story of Deirdré 
and Naoise. Dr. Joyce has translated it 
in his “Old Celtic Romances,” and it is 
the subject of a recent cantata by the 
Marquis of Lorne and Mr. Mac Cunn. 
The story is known to have been in exist- 
ence as early as the seventh century. 
“The Colloquy of the Ancients,” in spite 
of its length, is preserved only in frag- 
mentary form in the “Book of Lismore.” 
It narrates how Ossian and the poet 
Caoilté—almost the last survivors of the 
Fenians—meet St. Patrick and the new 
preachers of the gospel. The saint ques- 
tions them about the past history of the 
island; the saga contains the story of 
their wanderings with him, and the verses 
several thousand—which they chanted 
for the missionaries. 

These Ossianic remains make an inter- 
esting comparison with James Macpher- 
son’s classic work. They also bring the 
reader to a period of ascertained author- 
ship, where the fundamental literature 
and communal tradition of the race be- 
gins to show a consciousness of the indi- 
viduality of the poet. For even if one 
doubt the validity of the authorship of 
such poets as Ossian and Caoilté, their 
very position in these remains emphasizes 
the fact that authorship passes with them 
from the communal to the personal. They 
also mark the end of Celtic paganism and 
the beginning of the brilliant schools of 
the bardic monks, whose greatest exem- 
plar is St. Columcille of Iona. 


EVAN ANDERSON’S POKER PARTY 


By Benjamin Stevenson 


this afternoon,” said Mrs. Tom 
Porter, laying down the evening 
paper. “Is his wife still away?” 

“Yes, I think she is. What did he 
want?” 

“He did not say, but he said for you 
to call him as soon as you came home. I 
forgot to tell you.” Mrs. Porter paused 
and fingered her paper with embarrass- 
ment. “Tom,” she began again, “‘if it is 
another of those men parties he has been 
having since his wife has been away, I 
wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“J don’t think they are very nice. 
Don’t they drink a good deal?” 

‘Some men will drink a good deal any- 
way—anytime, but those that don’t want 
to do not.” 

“Tom, do they”—Mrs. Porter’s eyes 
were on the paper in her lap—‘do they 
play—play poker?” 

“Why what made you ask me that 
question?” Tom answered with some em- 
barrassment. 

“Mrs. Bob Miller said her husband told 
her they did.” 

“Nobody but Mrs. Miller would believe 
all that Bob says.” 

“But.you know it is wicked to gamble?” 

“Of course it is, to gamble for any 
amount, but just a little game for amuse- 
ment, that’s not bad.” 

“How much does any one win or lose?” 

“Oh, just a few dollars.” 

“That would buy a dinner for several 
poor families that need it; but the worst 
of it is the principle; it is gambling, no 
matter how little is lost or won.” 

“But, dear, you brought home a ten- 
dollar plate from a card party the other 
afternoon.” 
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‘That is different. One is euchre, the 
other is poker.” 

“T see there is a difference; but wouldn’t 
the plate have bought a few dinners?” 

“Yes, but if I had not won it some one 
else would. And it was too late to spend 
it for charity. I don’t believe it cost ten 
dollars anyway.” 

“You said then it would.” 

“But I have looked it over since and 
do not believe it is genuine. I should 
think any one would be ashamed to give 
an imitation,” she added with something 
like a flash in her blue eyes. 

“It was a shame,” Tom admitted, “a 
ten-dollar strain for a two-dollar plate.” 

But Mrs. Porter merely raised her eye- 
brows at this rather mean remark. 

“The Tad-Wallington dance is to- 
night, isn’t it? Do you want to go to 
that?” Tom asked. 

“No, I’m not going.” 

“If you do,” Tom went on, “I will take 
you and cut out whatever Evan wants.” 

“No, I don’t care to,” she repeated. 
“You can go to the other if you want to. 
I am not going to say any more on the 
subject. I do not ask you to humor my 
little whims, but I wanted to say what I 
did before you telephoned.” 

Mrs. Porter looked at her husband with 
such a wistful, pathetic little smile that 
Tom came over and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

“Tl not go,” he exclaimed, “‘if that és 
what he wants. I'll stay at home with 
you.” : 

“You are too good, Tom. I suspect I 
am silly, but it seems so wicked. Now you 
had better call him up.” 

When Tom got upstairs, he placed the 
receiver to his ear. 

Telephone: (‘“Number?”) 
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Tom: “Give me seven-eleven, please.” 

(“‘Seven-double-one?”’) 

“Yes, please.” Tom whistled while he 
waited. 

Telephone: (‘“‘Hello.”) 

“Ts that you, Evan?” 

(“Yes. Hello, Tom. Say, Tom, I am 
going to have a little bunch around here 
after a bit to see if we can’t make our 
books balance, and I want you to come. 
And say, bring around that forty-five you 
took away with you last time. We want 
it. We are after you. We are going to 
strip you. Perhaps you had better bring 
an extra suit in a case.”’) 

“TI am sorry, old man, but I can’t 
come.” 

(“‘Can’t what ?’’) 

“Can’t come.” 

“(Y, you tight wad. You'd better 
come.”’) 

“Can’t do it, Andy. I’m sorry.” 

(“Are you going to the T'ad-Walling- 
ton dance?”’) 

“No, not that. Mis’es doesn’t want to 
go, but I simply can’t come.” 

Sarcastically. (“I guess the Mis’es 
shut down on this, too.”’) 

“No, I’m tired.” 

(‘‘Well, maybe we’re not tired—of you 
taking money away from us. And now 
when we’ve all got a hunch that you are 
going to lose you get cold fect.”) 

“No, I’d like to, but I just can’t.” 

(““Well, admit, like a man, it’s the 
Mis’es said no and I'll let you off.””) 

‘Are you a mind-reader ?” 

(“‘No, but I’m married.” ) 

“You win.” 

(“‘Well, I’m sorry you can’t be with us. 
Christmas will be coming along bye and 
bye, and you will need the money.” ) 

“T expect.” 

(“‘Mis’es will want a present, and she 
ought to let you get a little more ahead.” ) 

“That's true.” 

(“Well, so long. Toast your feet be- 
fore you go to bed. And you’d better put 
a cloth around your neck.” ) 
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“Here, don’t rub it in. It hurts mé 
worse than you.” 

(“All right. I know you are as sorry 
as we are. I know how it is. My Mis’es 
will be at home next week and this will be 
the last one, so I wanted you to come. 
Good-by.”) 

“Good-by. Oh, say! Wait a minute. 
T’ve got an idea.” 

(“Good ; use it.) 

“Wait now. Wait now, I am think- 
ing.” Tom was trying to recall if he 
had closed the parlor door when he came 
upstairs. ‘Yes, I think I did.” 

(“Think you did what?’’) 

“Nothing. I wasn’t talking to you. I 
was thinking. Say, put your ear close to 
the telephone, I’ve got to talk low.” 

(“Why, I have got the thing right 
against my ear anyway. What are you 
talking about ?’’) 

“Listen. This is the scheme. Tll come 
if I can,” he whispered into the receiver. 
“JT don’t think the Mis’es wants to go to 
the Tad-Wallington dance, and I'll work 
it so that I shall go alone. If I succeed 
Pll be with you.” 

(‘“SWhat? What's that?’’) 

“I say,” he repeated more distinctly, 
“if Mrs. P. doesn’t want to go to the 
dance I’ll try to go by myself and shall 
be with you.” 

(“You say that you and Mrs. P. are 
going to the dance.” ) 

“Oh, you deaf fool! No! I say that if 
she doesn’t go to the dance maybe I shall 
—be—with—you.” 

(“Oh, I understand you. Good. If you 
are as clever as you are at getting every- 
one in against a pat full-house you will 
succeed. Come early. Luck to you. 
Good-by.”’) 

If Tom were right in thinking he had 
closed the parlor door he was considerably 
surprised and flustered to find it ajar 
when he came down stairs. But Mrs. 
Porter was still reading the evening paper 
and did not look as if she had been dis- 
turbed by the telephoning. There was a 
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slight flush on her cheeks, however, that 
he had not noticed before, but that may 
have been caused by the noble sacrifice 
of his own wishes for hers. 

“I am glad, Tom, you told him you 
could not come,” Mrs. Porter said, look- 
ing at him affectionately. “It is so good 
of you to give up to my little whims.” 

Tom said mentally: “I guess she did 
not hear it all, at least.” 

“I know,” she went on, “that I was 
brought up on a narrow plane, and any 
sort of gambling seems wicked.” 

“But at first you would not play cards 
at all, and then you learned euchre. All 
games of cards look alike to me.” 

“I suppose they do, but euchre is a 
simple, interesting pastime; whist is a 
scientific—a—a—mental—exercise, devel- 
oping the mind, and so forth, while poker 
cheats people out of their money,—at 
least, they lose money they ought to use 
other ways,—or else they win some and 
then have ill-gotten gains, which is 
worse.” 

“But poker is a great nerve developer,” 
Tom protested feebly. 

“But it’s gambling.” 

“Well, how about playing euchre for 
& prize?” 

“Oh we settled that a while ago,” Mrs. 
Porter exclaimed. “I showed you the 
difference between the two, didn’t I?” 

“I believe you did. But don’t you want 
to go to the Tad-Wallington dance?” 

“No.” Mrs. Potter said shortly. 

“Did you send cards?” 

“No.” 

‘You should have done so, shouldn’t 
you?” 

‘I suppose so, but I don’t care.” 

“Why don’t you want to go?” 

“T don’t like Mrs. Tad-Wallington. 
She wears her dresses too low.” 

“Maybe she does, but I think we should 
be polite to her.” 

*T don’t care very much whether we are 
or not.” 

“TI think we ought to go. Or else,” he 
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added in an afterthought with the expres- 
sion of a martyr, “‘or else I ought to go 
and take your regrets.” 

“Well, why don’t you do that?” Mrs. 
Porter exclaimed brightly. 

“All right, I will!”? he almost shouted. 
“Tl do it. I think it’s the decent thing 
todo. T’ll get ready right away.” 

“Right now? Why, it’s entirely too 
early. It’s only half-past seven. You can 
stay here until ten, then go for a few 
minutes and be back by eleven.” 

“No, no, that would not be nice. That’s 
not the way to treat people who have gone 
to the expense of giving a dance. Every- 
body should go early and stay late.” 

“Oh, absurd.” 

“No, it’s decent. I think I had better 
go early anyway, and then I can get back 
earlier. I don’t want to stay up too late.” 

“Well, if you insist, go on.” 

Tom went upstairs and began dressing 
hurriedly. He knew he would not feel 
safe until he was a square away from the 
house. If this was to be the last of these 
bully, bachelor, poker parties he did not 
want to miss it. His wife was the sweet- 
est little woman on earth, and he delighted 
in being with her, and humoring her, but 
then a woman’s view of life and things is 
often so different that there is a joyous 
relaxation in a man party. If he could 
dress and get away before his wife 
changed her mind all would be well. He 
put his clothes on feverishly, but before 
he had half finished he heard her running 
up the stairs, and his heart sank. She 
came with the step that indicated some- 
thing important on her mind. He knew 
as well how she looked as if he could see 
her coming. She was humped over slight- 
ly, her head was down, both hands grasp- 
ing her skirts in front, and her feet fairly 
glimmering at the speed she was coming. 

She burst into the room. “Tom, I 
think I will go with you. It is mean of 
me to make you go alone.” 

“You think what? You can’t, it’s a 
men’s party. Oh, you—’Y, no, it’s not 
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mean. I don’t mind it a bit. I like to go 
alone—that is, I don’t mind it, and I 
won’t hear to your putting yourself out 
on my account. And then you know, Mrs. 
Tad-Wallington wears her dresses so dis- 
gustingly low.” 

“That’s it, Tom. That’s why I think 
I ought to go.” 

“Oh, pshaw. You know I despise her. 
I never dance with her. No, I can’t think 
of letting you go on my account. And I 
don’t want my wife even to be seen at the 
party of a woman who wears such dresses 
as she does. No! positively, I can’t per- 
mit it.” 

“Well, it’s as bad for you to go.” 

“But one of us has to go to be decent. 
It would be rude not to, and we can not 
afford to be rude even to the commonest 
people.” 

“TI don’t want you to go unless I go 
with you,” she said pettishly. 

“But I never dance with her.” 

“It is not that so much. I do not want 
us to recognize her at all.” 

“I am not going to even speak to her. 
I will snub her. I will walk by her and 
not see her. I will let her know that my 
little wife doesn’t belong to her class. 
T’ll show her.” 

“But, Tom, wouldn’t that be ruder 
than not going at all?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t think so. By going 
and snubbing her, it shows that you are 
conforming to all the laws of politeness 
without conceding anything to wanton 
impropriety. Don’t you see?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Well, it does. And I have to go for 
business reasons. I have her husband’s 
law business, and can’t afford to lose it 
by not going.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it make her husband angry 
for you to snub her?” 

“Oh, no, it would rather please him. 
He is inclined to be jealous, and likes the 
men better who don’t have anything to 
do with her. It would strengthen our 
business relations immensely.” 
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“Maybe you are right,” she added with 
resignation. ‘You lawyers have such pe- 
culiar arguments that I can’t understand 
them.” 

‘Yes, I know. Law is the science of 
reasoning—of getting at the fine, subtile 
points which other people can not see.” 

“Well, go, if you really think it is 
best,” she said at last. 

Tom tied a black bow around his collar 
and put on his tuxedo. 

“Oh, Tom, what do you mean? You 
surely do not intend to wear your tuxedo 
and a black tie. I heard you say it was 
the worst of form at anything but a men’s 
party.” 

“Oh, ah, did I? Well, maybe I did. I 
had forgotten. I became a little confused 
by our long argument. I am always con- 
fused after an argument. Would you be- 
lieve it, the other day after an argument 
in court I put on the judge’s overcoat 
when I came away and did not notice it 
until I got to the office? You think I had 
better wear a long coat and white tie?” 

“Of course. I want you to be the best 
dressed man there. I don’t want you to 
look as if you were at a smoker.” 

Tom wheeled toward his wife,. but she 
was digging in a drawer for his white tie 
and may not have meant anything. 

“Now don’t tell me you have none. 
Here is one fresh and crisp. You would 
not disgrace us by going to a dance 
dressed that way?” she pleaded. 

“I will do whatever you say, dear,” 
Tom answered, with a trace of suspicion 
still in his eye. 

He put on his long coat and the tie, 
and when he kissed his wife adieu she 
patted him affectionately on the cheek. 

“It is good of you to go to this old 
dance and let me stay at home,” she said, 
smiling sweetly at him. ‘Have as good 
a time as you can and be sure to see what 
Mrs. Harris wears.” 

When Tom got into the:street he drew 
a long breath of fresh air, and then 
lighted a cigarette to quiet his nerves, 
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“I’ve got to go to that party for a few 
minutes,” he said to himself, “or I may 
get caught when I come to take my ex- 
amination to-morrow morning. I can’t 
possibly make up a whole lot about 
dresses. And then some woman may tell 
Ruth that I was not there. Let’s see,” he 
looked at his watch, “it’s nearly nine. 
Some people will be there. I can look 
them over and then take a few notes about 
the dressing-room as I come away.” 

Tom paused but a moment in the dress- 
ing-room, where a few oldish men waited 
for their fat, rejuvenated wives, and some 
young stags smoked cigarettes until the 
buds could get up to the hall. 

The young Mrs. Tad-Wallington re- 
ceived him with a gracious smile and in- 
quired for Mrs. Porter. 

“A blinding headache,” said Tom. 
‘She was determined to come until the 
last minute, but then had to give it up.” 

The old Mr. Tad-Wallington took one 
hand from behind his back to give it to 
Tom, and for a moment almost lost that 
tired, married-to-a-young-woman look. 

“How a’ you, Tom?” he said. “Did 
you find out anything about that Barnes- 
ville business? Can you levy on Harmon’s 
property?” 

“I haven’t looked any further, but I 
still think you can.” 

‘Call me up as soon as you find out.” 

Tom was pushed away by a large wife 
with a little husband whom the hostess 
was presenting to Mr. Tad-Wallington, 
and this couple was followed by an ex- 
tremely tall man who had apparently be- 
come stoop-shouldered talking to his very 
small wife. Tom sidled around where he 
could see the people as they came, and be- 
gan making mental notes. 

“Mrs. Tad-Wallington, dressed in a 
kind of silverish flowered—brocaded, I 
guess—stuff, with a bunch of white car- 
nations—no little roses. Blond hair done 
up with a kind of a roach that lops over 
at one side of her forehead.” ‘There are 
our namesakes, the John Porters. Mrs. 
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John has a banana colored dress with a 
sort of mosquito netting all over it. She’s 
got one red rose pinned on in front.” 
“There are the three Long sisters, one 
pink, one white, and one blue. Pink and 
white are fluffy goods. But Ruth’ll not 
care how girls are dressed. It’s the wom- 
en.” ‘“Here’s a queen in black. Who is it? 
Oh, Lord! I am sorry I saw her face. It’s 
Mrs. May , the Irish washerwoman, 
as Ruth calls her. And who’s the Cleo- 
patra with the silver snake around her 
arm, and the silver do-funnies around her 
waist? Oh, Bess Smith?’ “I am getting 
so many details I’ll have ’em all mixed up 
the first thing I know. Let me see, who 
had on the red dress? Ding, I’ve forgot- 
ten. I’d better write them down.” 

He got a card from his pocket and be- 
gan writing abbreviated descriptions on 
it. “Mrs. R. strp. sik.” ‘Mrs. J. J. 
white; h. of a long train.” “Sm. Small 
brt. Mrs. Jones, wid.” He filled up two 
cards and then slipped to the dressing- 
room and away. 

“Solomon could not beat that trick. I 
can tell Sweetheart more than she could 
have found out herself if she had come. 
Now for something that’s a little more 
fun.” He chuckled at his cleverness as he 
stepped on a car to go the faster to his 
more fascinating party. 

And he chuckled the following morning 
as he dressed. 

“They were going to strip me, were 


‘they,” he said to himself, as he pulled a 


small roll of bills from the vest pocket of 
his dress suit. “Well, not quite. Let me 
see. I had nineteen dollars with me. Now 
I have five, ten, and ten are twenty, and 
five are twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven, twenty-eight, and two are thirty, 
thirty-one. And some change. That’s 
not stripping, anyway.” 

He laughed again as he pulled two 
cards from his pocket and saw his mem- 
oranda of dresses. 

“Good thought. I’d better read them 
over, for the morning paper may contain 
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some description, and I’d like to make 
good. ‘Mrs. Paton, wht. slk.’ white silk. 
‘Mrs. Mull, d. t.’ d. t.? What does d. t. 
stand for? d. t? I can’t think of any- 
thing but delirium tremens, but that’s not 
it. D. t. Dark—dark what? Dark 
trous— No. Dark tresses? Not that, 
either. Dark—trousseau? Hardly that. 
She’s just married, but she didn’t have her 
_ whole trousseau on. Dark —? Search me, 
I don’t know. ‘Mrs. B.” Mrs. Brown, ‘1. 
d.’ Long dress? Lawn dress? No, lav- 
ender dress, I remember. This cipher is 
worse than the one in the ‘Gold Bug.’ I 
wish I had written it out.” 

Some of the things he could interpret 
and some he could not, but he could re- 
member none when he took his eyes away 
from the card. 

He found his wife waiting for him in 
the breakfast room, dressed in a blue tea- 
gown, and she looked so charming that he 
could not refrain from taking two kisses 
from her red lips. She put her arms 
around his neck and took one of them back 
again. 

“How are you this morning? Did you 
have a good time at the dance?” 

“Qh, so-so,” Tom answered. “Ive had 
better.” 

“Breakfast is ready. Now tell me all 
about it while we eat.” 

“Well, it was just like all others. Same 
people there, dressed about the same. I 
was in hopes you would read about it in 
the morning paper and let me off. That 
would give you a better account of it than 
Ican.” 

‘But I want to hear about it from your 
point of view. Did anything of any spe- 
cial importance happen? Whom did you 
dance with?” 

There was a sharp questioning look in 
Mrs. Porter’s eyes, that Tom, if he no- 
ticed it at all, took in a masculine way to 
indicate a touch of jealousy. 

“No, nothing of any note. I danced 
with about the same people I do usually. 
Mrs. DeBruler, I think.” 
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“You think? That’s complimentary to 
her. How was she dressed?” 

“Oh, ah; (mentally) ‘bl. slk.’ Blue silk 
or black silk, which was it? (Aloud) Blue 
silk, I think.” 

“Blue silk! My, she oughtn’t to wear 
blue. What’s that card you have in your 
hand, your program?” 

“Yes, I wanted to see whom else I 
danced wi 

“Oh, let me see,” Mrs. Porter ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, it o-2that 3 is, I was just look- 

ing for my program. I can’t find it. I 
must have lost it.” 

“Oh, that is too bad. I wanted to see 
it. Did you dance many dances?” 

“No, not many. Just a few people we 
are under obligations to.” 

‘How late did you stay?” Mrs. Porter 
asked, as she passed him his second cup of 
coffee. © 

“About midnight, I think.” 

“Oh, where were you after that? You 
didn’t get home until after one.” 

“M’n, my, this coffee’s hot! One? Did 
you say one? The clock must have been 
striking half-past eleven.” 

‘No, I am sure it was after one, because 
I laid awake for a while and heard it 
strike two.” 

“May be you are right. I did not look. 
But lots of people were still there when I 
left. Do you like the two-step better than 
the waltz?” 

“Yes, Ido. But that was on Sunday— 
after twelve o’clock. Weren’t you ashamed 
to dance on Sunday?” 

“TI think I like the waltz better. The 
waltz is to the two-step what the minuet 
is to the jig. Don’t you think so now? 
Young Mrs. Black is a splendid waltzer. 
Next to you, she is about the best.” 

‘Well, I do not care to be compared 
with her. And I hope you didn’t dance 
with her. She, divorced and married 
again, and not twenty-four yet!” 

“TI don’t see as much harm in a young 
woman being divorced as an old one.” 
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“T do. They ought to live together 
long enough to know if their troubles are 
real.” 

**Hers were.’ 

“I always ee Mr. Hughes was 
real nice. Did you find your program?” 

“No, I must have lost it.” 

They rose from the breakfast table and 
went, arm in arm, to the sitting-room. 
They divided the morning paper and sat 
in silence for a while. Tom went over the 
first page, read the prospects for war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, then the Euro- 
pean despatches, and then came to the 
page with the city news. He glanced care- 
lessly over it, seeing little to attract him. 
By and by his eyes returned to a column 
that he had passed because calamities did 
not interest him, something about an ex- 
plosion. When he came to it the second 
time his eyes fell on one of the sub-head- 
ings and it made him catch his breath. 
He read the headlines from the top. 

“Great Heavens!’ he said to himself, 
and shot a glance at his wife from the 
corners of his eyes. ‘Lord, I am in for 
it.” 

The heading that he saw was: 


Terrific Explosion at a Ball. 
Panic Barely Averted. 
Mrs. Tad-Wallington’s Dance Inter- 
rupted. 
Fire Ensued, but no Great Damage Done. 
Many of the Women Fainted. 


He then read the article through to see 
if there was any loop-hole, but found that 
the explosion had occurred, perhaps, be- 
fore he was five squares away—about a 
quarter of ten, in fact. And he had ad- 
mitted to his wife that he had stayed there 
until late at night! 

“She mustn’t see this page,” he said to 
himself. “I must get it out of here and 
burn it.” 

He glanced at his wife again. She was 
reading her sheet interestedly. He sepa- 
rated the part that contained the city 
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news and was preparing to smuggle it 
from the room under his coat. 

“Here is the account of the dance,”’ she 
exclaimed, looking up, “‘and you need not 
tell me any more—” 

“The what!” 

“The dance, and I can read all—”’ 

“Did we get two papers this morning?” 
Tom stammered, feeling cold about the 
heart. 

“No, I have the society sheet, and it 
tells what everybody wore— Why, what 
is the matter with you, Tom? You look 
sick. You are not sick, are you, Tom?” 
she asked, rising and coming over to him. 

“No, no, I am not sick. I am all right. 
Go on and read the description of the 
dresses; that will relieve me more than 
anything else. I’ll not have to think it all 
u eid 

“Oh, but you look sick.” 

“T am not; I am—I never was so well. 
See how strong I am. I can crush that 
piece of paper up into a very small ball 
with my bare hands. I am awfully 
strong.” 

“Oh, don’t do that. There may be 
something in it that I want to read.” 

“No, there isn’t. There’s nothing in 
it. I read it through. I have an idea. 


-T’'ll tell you what let’s do. Let’s burn the 


paper and I’ll tell you what the women 
wore. These society notes are written be- 
forehand and are not authentic. The only 
way is to have it from an eye-witness. 
Let’s do it, will you?” 

“No, I would rather read it. Aren’t 
you sick, Tom? What makes your brow 
so damp?” 

“It’s so hot, it’s infernally hot in here.” 

“I thought it was rather cold. I saw 
you shiver a moment ago. Tom, you are 
sick. You must have eaten too much salad 
last night. You know you can’t eat 
salad.” 

“I didn’t touch any salad. I only ate a 
frankfurter and drank a high-ball—” 

“A frankfurter and a high-ball! Why, 
what sort of refreshments did they have?” 
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“J didn’t mean that. I meant a canary- 
bird sandwich and a glass of water.” 

“T know what it is then, Tom. You in- 
haled a lot of the smoke.” 

Tom took a long hard look at his wife. 
“What !”’ he almost screamed at last. 

“TI say you have inhaled too much 
smoke. You have been smoking too 
much.” 

“Oh, that. Yes, I expect I have.” 

She looked at him with a twinkle in her 
eye as she sat on the arm of his chair, 
holding to the back with her hands. 

“Tom, I'll bet you are a great hero.” 

“Pl bet I’m not.” 

“T’ll bet you are, and are too modest 
to admit it.” 

“Too modest to admit what?” 

“Too modest to admit the heroic things 
you have done.” 

_ “IT never did any.” 

“Yes, you did. I know you saved two 
or three people’s lives at the risk of your 
own.” : 

“TI haven’t any medals.” 

“But you must have done something 
brave, and that’s why you didn’t tell me 
about the explosion.” 

Tom did not answer. The machinery 
of his voice would not turn. The power 
ran through his throat like cog-wheels out 
of gear. 

“My dear, sweet, brave, modest hus- 
band.” 

“I—Tl’m not all of that.” 

“Yes you are. You were the bravest 
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man there. How many fainting women 
did you rescue?” 
“Oh,.not many. I think only five or 
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six 

“Did you inhale much of the flame and 
smoke?” 

“Yes, I think I must have inhaled 
some, but I did not notice it until now.” 

‘*Was the smoke very thick?” 

“Awfully thick in places.” 

“And you walked right into it?” 

“T had to. There wasn’t any way to 
ride?” 

“Ride?” 

“I mean I walked into the smoke. I 
don’t know what I am saying. You must 
be right. I am sick.” 

“How brave my husband is. How 
proud I am of him. And not only brave 
but skilful. How did you manage to go 
through the smoke and flame and get no 
odor of smoke on your clothes, nor smut 
the front of your shirt?” 

“IT don’t know, dear. I did not have 
time to notice. I was too busy.” 

“Ah, my hero! I am proud of you. Did 
you win or lose?” 

“Did I what!” 

“Did you win or lose?” 

Tom took another look into her inno- 
cent blue eyes. 

**Which?” she repeated. 

“Ruth, what have you been doing to 
me?” : 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Don’t I look it?” 


AH SONG fROM THE PERSIAN 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


AD! sad are they who know not love, 
But, far from passion’s tears and smiles, 
Drift down a moontless sea, beyond 

The silvery coasts of fairy isles. 


HAND sadder they whose longing lips 

Kiss empty air, and never touch 

Che dear warm mouth of those they love--- _ 
Waiting, wasting, uttering much. 


BUT clear as amber, fine as innah 

Is life to those who, pilgrim-wise, 
Move hand in hand from dawn to dusk, 
Each morning nearer Paradise. - 


OD, not for them shall angels pray! 
~ Chey stand in everlasting light, 

They walk in Allah’s smile by day, 

And slumber in Bis heart by night. 
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WRITERS AND READERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


HIS is the season when Mr. W. P. 
Stephen’s diverting book on “Amer- 
ican Yachting” will find warm apprecia- 
tion. The author has written a history of 
yachting in this country, particularly in 
its recent developments and triumphs, and 
given good sketches of leading yachtmen, 
with their nautical ideas and prejudices. 
It is a straightforward record of this 
notable sport in our country, with obser- 
-vations on the design and characteristics 
of yachts which the professional sports- 
man will find instructive. 


HE anonymous authorship of “The 

Bread Winners” was recently dis- 
‘cussed in an article in the New York Sun, 
the object of which was to permit Mr. 
Charles Frederick Adams to deny the au- 
thorship, which certain persons had con- 
fidently imputed to him, and which he had 
declined for years either to affirm or to 
deny “out of personal regard” for a man 
rash enough to make a public statement 
implicating him as the author! Personal 
friendship could perhaps, go no farther. 
In the same article was a discussion of the 
subject of anonymity in general, in which 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine, was quoted as saying 
in connection wth the Saxe Holm stories, 
which antedated “The Bread Winners,’ 
that ‘“‘the name of the author has never 
been made public, and very few people, I 
believe, know it. I know it, and it ought 
to be made public, but there is no indica- 
tion that the author will consent.” In his 
“American Anthology” Mr. Stedman 
cautiously attributes the authorship of the 
Saxe Holm stories to Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, and other biographical references fol- 


low his, with the same caution, however. 
When Mr. Gilder says that “there is no 
indication that the author will consent,” 
he clearly intimates that the author is in a 
position to consent if he, or she, thought it 
advisable, and this would seem to dispose 
of the claims which have been made for 
“H. H.” Regarding the authorship of 
“The Bread Winners,” only two members 
of the Harper firm knew the identity of 
the author—Joseph W. Harper and J. 
Henry Harper. The former is dead. The 
latter says the firm is still paying the au- 
thor royalties on ‘The Bread Winners,” 
and, desiring to print a new edition, adds: 
“The author of ‘The Bread Winners’ 
within the past few years has attained 
such a prominent position before the pub- 
lic that his name on the title page of a 
book as its author would have very great 
commercial value. We wrote to him frank- 
ly presenting this view of the case to him, 
and from the circumstance that the really 
very attractive commercial feature of the 
case did not in the least appeal to nim, 
the inference seems to be legitimate that 
his personal financial position is a fortu- 
nate one.” Could anything point more 
clearly to Secretary of State Hay? 


R. Reginald De Koven began, some- 
time in the eighties to write the 
score of light operas. He had been study- 
ing at Stuttgart, at Florence, at Paris 
and Vienna, and he was impregnated with 
the musical spirit of the time—an insou- 
ciant and delicate mood, romantic and 
gay. The sturdier period of the operas 
of Offenbach and of Sullivan was pass- 
ing. French vivacity and English humor 
had done their utmost with the score and 


with the libretti of light opera. It re- 
mained for the Americans to introduce a 
reckless, melodious, incoherent and dash- 
ing opera which was to act as a mental 
cocktail upon the hard-working, tense- 
living American. 

From the outset Mr. De Koven had a 
keen and ingenious collaborator in Mr. 
Harry B. Smith, who matched his mood 
to De Koven’s merrily, and the two made 
themselves celebrated in very little time. 
Other librettists have written with Mr. 
De Koven also, and Mr. Smith has given 
the text to Herbert and other composers ; 
yet the names ef De Koven and Smith 
are associated in the public mind quite in- 
dissolubly. 

Mr. De Koven has written the music of 
“The Begum,” “Don Quixote,” “Robin 
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Hood,” “The Fencing Master,” ‘‘Rob 
Roy,” “The Knickerbockers,” ‘The Tzi- 
gane,” “The Mandarin,” “The High- 
wayman,” “The Three Dragoons,” 
“Papa’s Wife,” and “Foxy Quiller ;”’ be- 
sides songs, some of which bear evidence 
to abilities to which his operas have not 
permitted full play. 

He was one of the first men of the west 
to express himself in music of his own 
creation, and having as he did, the advan- 
tage of distinguished family connections, 
unusual educational opportunities, a 
charming personality and marriage with 
a brilliant woman, he has been a conspicu- 
ous and much admired figure. For sev- 
eral years he has made his home in New 
York, though as both he and Mrs. De 
Koven have the trans-Atlantic habit, they 
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consider themselves, no doubt, as members 
of that large band of luxurious gypsies, 
who follow amusement and good climate 
the world around. This gypsying does 
not, however, interfere with Mr. De 
Koven’s industry. He is a hard student 
and an‘energetic worker, and his facile 
talent has brought him gencrous returns. 
The degree of Musical Doctor has been 
conferred upon him by Racine College. 


N that very interesting article on “The 

Present Vogue of Mr. Shaw,” which 
appeared in the June number of this 
magazine, the author, Mr. Archibald 
Henderson, was made to credit Shaw’s 
latest book, “Man and Superman,” to 
the publishing house of H. S. Stone & 
Company, Chicago; when it should have 
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been credited to Brentano’s, New York. 
We present our compliments to both 
houses and beg the American publisher 
of Mr. Shaw’s books to accept our apolo- 
gies. 


LEMENT Scott, who recently died 

in London, occupied in the English 
metropolis a position somewhat similar to 
that of William Winter in New York. 
In spite, however, of a long life spent in 
writing for the press, the production of 
books and in association with the clever- 
est and most prominent people of the 
stage and literature, Mr. Scott died the 
recipient of charity, his death occurring 
just after his theatrical friends had par- 
ticipated in a successful ‘‘benefit” per- 
formance for his relief. He was a Lon- 
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doner, born in 1841. His first wife was 
a sister of Du Maurier, the artist. In 
1859 he left school and entered the War 
Office, from which he retired on a pension 
in 1877. In 1872 he became dramatic 
critic of the London Telegraph. He re- 
mained with the Telegraph as its critic 
until his death. His published books, 
numbering about a dozen, are not very 
well known in this country. His fame 
rested upon his dramatic criticism, which 
was always characterized by eminent fair- 
ness. He was widely known by stage 
folk and almost universally liked. His 
work, while not illuminating as to form, 
was sane, readable and impartial. He 
wrote some verse and a few of his lyrics 
set to music had great popularity. He 
wrote the words of De Koven’s ‘Oh, 
Promise Me.” 


a Y Mamie Rose,” Owen Kildare’s 
story of his rise from the hood- 
lum life of the Bowery to the disinterested 


---——Hife of an unauthorized missionary among 


the slums of New York, has not found a 
publisher in England. It was held that 
the story was too essentially American, 
though it would appear to a disinterested 
person that the development of a soul was 
a subject of sufficiently universal appeal 
to have warranted the publication of the 
book in any country. It is certain that 
the popularity of “My Mamie Rose” con- 
tinues in this country, and great interest 
is felt in the man whose capabilities, 
awakened when he reached manhood, 
should have flowered into such excellent 
bloom. The straightforward, picturesque 
style of the book, the tenderness and es- 
sential loveliness of the tale, the absence 
of affectation, the accent of truth, make 
it of more than ordinary charm. Those 
who know the author, Owen Kildare, 
speak of him with admiration, and say 
that fame and prosperity have not spoiled 
him in the least. His passion to be of 
service to the people from whom he 
sprung remains pure and earnest. 
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It may not be generally known that an- 
other writer, and a man of totally differ- 
ent antecedents, Arthur Ketchum, th? 
poet, is also a laborer among the lowly. 
He left Williams College, from which he 
was graduated with honors, carrying with 
him prognostications of a brilliant career, 
to enter upon a life of obscurity and inde- 
fatigable toil in a Sailor’s Rescue Home 
in Boston. To these rough and often 
formidable men, with their peculiar vices 
and virtues, he gives himself utterly. On- 
ly now and then poems from his pen reach 
the world—poems the more pregnant, 
perhaps, for the sorrow he sees and the 
sacrifices he knows. That he works be- 
yond his strength and is in danger of 
shortening a career of great promise, his 
best friends insist. The man who could 
have lived a life of easy honor, of poet- 
delight, surrounded by the refinements 
of life and by the society of a choice 
group of friends, has preferred the loneli- 
ness and disappointment incident upon a 
career of modern sainthood. The white 
passion for immolation, that has survived 
the days of hermit cells upon the Celtic 
coast, and caves in the hills above Jerusa- 
lem, inspires the best and most richly en- 
dowed of our time to assume these utter- 
most social responsibilities of bearing the 
burdens of the forgotten—of the wan sin- 
ners of our slums—the sullen, unlettered 
men who toil in our subways and alleys. 

Over against the bright, self-assured 
pagan literature of the time, against the 
fashionable pessimism, against the culti- 
vated indifference of a certain type of 
men successful both in commerce and in 
letters, these men and women stand, mak- 
ing their sacrifice in humbleness of spirit, 
asking no recognition. They have “gone 
down the steps of honor” to help up 
those who may not climb alone. And 
though it is easy to dismiss them with a 
flippant epigram, and has become the 
fashion to do so, it may be that they will 
be remembered when the complaisant and 
the successful are well forgotten. 
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HERE was once a man—nay, there 

still is a man—who is enamored vf 
summer. Like the cave-dweller, he is de- 
pendent upon the seasons for his happi- 
ness. He works in 
town eleven good 
months of the year, 
and he works where 
telegraph, steam, 
pneumatics, _lino- 
types and presses 
do their utmost at 
once to facilitate his 
labor and make him 
their slave. But for 
one month of the 
year he is his own 
man. And then he 
goes in search of 
summer. One does 
not mean by that 
that he seeks out a 
place where the 
thermometer does its 
torrid worst. Quite 
the contrary. 

What he does is 
this. He takes a 
train from Chicago 
to Milwaukee; then 

_another train up 
into the wilderness 
—the moderately 
peopled, luxurious 
wilderness of the 
arboreal state of 
Wisconsin. He rides 
about a half-day’s 
journey, and leaves 
the train at a town 
which he has forbid- 
den his friends to mention. A wagon 
awaits him there, and about four of an 
afternoon, if all be well, this wagon comes 
upon a certain cold, swift, amber-colored, 
shallow, purling stream. The glaciers 
made a wild way for it in the centuries 
gone. It is loved of many wild creatures, 
fringed with tossing, plume-like brakes 
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and ferns, shaded with trees of giant size. 
At the point where the road crosses this 
stream, the man parts with the driver of 
the wagon, stores beneath the bushes his 
surplus luggage, 
draws on_ rubber 
boots, shoulders his 
kit, and turns west- 
by - northwest up 
the river bed. It is 
the only possible 
pathway, for on 
each side the forest 
is dense and tan- 


gled. For three 
quarters of a mile 
he makes his way 
along this chilly 
path, his face 
brushed by low 


branches, the water 
beneath his feet cas- 
cading over shoals 
of round black 
stones. And at 
length he enters 
upon a clearing. It 
is not a clearing 
made by the lumber- 
man’s ax, but by na- 
ture herself in some 
curious mood. The 
balsam and the pine 
range about it in a 
semi-circle. Lush 
grass grows there— 
grass which in “the 
boyhood of the 
year” is of all 
things most ex- 
quisitely verdant, 
which in summer is gold and in autumn 
tawny. The ground birds make the place 
their haunt. The trout leap in the swift 
stream that rushes by, the deer come down, 
dainty and proud, to drink by moonlight. 
And here in a tent grown gray from many 
campings, the man lives for four weeks 
of summer-rich solitude. Here “peace 
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comes dropping slow,” and the man gives 
himself up deliberately to that respite of 
madness with which the sane need, now 
and then, to regale themselves. He thinks 
his own thoughts, uninfluenced by any 
community. He conforms only to day 
and night, hunger and thirst. His pas- 
time is to observe the stars, the linnets, 
the wind-shaken trees. His occupation 
is to provide food and fire. And, quite 
incidently, he writes. But to tell what he 
writes might be to confide the identity of 
the man, who, known among his associ- 
ates as a downright sensible and more or 
less impersonal writer, would feel great 
distaste at having his “hour of madness 
and of joy” made common property. 


NE of the truly impressive things in 
American literature is the industry 
of its humorists. What assiduity have our 
jesters shown, what solemn devotion to 
their task of enlivening the nation! One 
of the most dutiful humorists is John 
Kendrick Bangs. In season and out he 
has been at his post. The editorial blight 
has never overtaken him, though he has 
done quantities of editorial work. He has 
written at least one book, ‘The House- 
boat on the Styx,” which must always be 
mentioned as among the distinctive books 
of its period, and thirty-four or thirty- 
five other volumes of one sort and another, 
not to mention many short stories, and 
quantities of editorial comment. A man 
with a mission the humorist certainly is, 
and it is stimulating to find that so repre- 
sentative a one as Mr. Bangs, has never 
shirked his responsibilities. 

He was born in Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Columbia is his Alma Mater. Life, 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly 
and the Metropolitan Magazine have had 
his editorial assistance or supervision, and 
he now goes, with many honors and valu- 
able experience to give him prestige, to 
take charge of Puck. Mr. Bangs has had 
his experience with politics, and even ran 
for the mayoralty of Yonkers, but was 
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defeated because he chanced that year to 
be with the unpopular party, and he went 
down with his banner. He has, however, 
served on the school board of his town. 

He has contrived, first and last, to 
laugh at almost everything, from ghosts 
to Bonaparte, from Olympus to plum 
puddings, from politics to boys. The 
laugh is never tinctured with bitterness, 
nor is the satire double edged. The qual- 
ity of the mirth is, indeed, sometimes 
gentle to a degree. But it has been of a 
character to tickle the fancy of the Amer- 
ican, who does not care to have his wit 
sharpened to too fine a point, nor yet pro- 
vocative of the guffaw, but who likes to 
have a joke stir in his thoughts like sun- 
shine in a forest, with illuminating but 
not disturbing effect. He can chuckle off 
and on for years over the notion of a 
horse hair sofa whose sorrows caused it to 
turn white in a single night ; he is pleased 
to turn over in his reveries, the mildly- 
jocular fancy of a houseboat on the Styx, 
and he likes to meet ghosts that Mr. 
Bangs has known. 

English critics have said more than 
once that our most distinctively American 
writers are our humorists. And very 
likely the critics are right. 


R. Josiah Strong is one of those men 

who have put into a theological ca- 
reer the energy, acumen and vitality that 
his business contemporaries employ in 
their commercial pursuits. His influence, 
which is widespread, does not arise from 
impassioned and eloquent fanaticism on 
his part, but from a sane, determined, per- 
sistent interest in the welfare of men. His 
new book, ‘Social Progress,” is not con- 
fined to theory and dissertation, but con- 
tains compilations and classifications of 
statistics relating to all topics of human 
uplift. These are to be found nowhere 
else, and clergymen, settlement workers, 
benevolent persons both public and _pri- 
vate, labor leaders and educators appreci- 
ate them. 
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eee Hutton, author, artist 


and critic, who has passed during 
the last month from the scene of his ex- 
traordinary earthly activity, has been ac- 
credited with only one form of genius— 
the genius for friendship. Though he 
displayed an industry and _ ingenuity 
which made him remarkable in a literary 
way, yet these activities were not his main 
springs. He has no need to have his life 
measured by them. He was a fine literary 
workman, it is true, a persistent and in- 
quisitive scholar, a collector of rare and 
interesting objects, a man of the artist’s 
temperament. But he was, above all, a 
man who enjoyed life. The detached at- 
titude of the proverbial scholar was never 
his. He embroidered his life with his oc- 
cupations, but to enjoy human compan- 
ionship, to live the part of a gentleman 
of hospitality and neighborliness, was, 
perhaps, unexpressed, his true ideal. 

Mr. Hutton was born in New York, 
August 8, 1843, and was cducated at pri- 
vate schools. He was not a college-bred 
man, but he attained to his intellectual 
majority in his frequent visits to the old 
world, and in his intimate association with 
great books. So much of college recog- 
nition he has as consisted of the degree of 
A. M. conferred upon him by Yale in 
1892, and the same degree conferred by 
Princeton in 1897. Mr. Hutton chose, 
early, and after some commercial experi- 
ence, a literary career. His predeliction 
was an inheritance, unquestionably, for 
his father, though a merchant, was a 
scholar, who prized a fine old book, and 
who loved the acquaintance of book-writ- 
ing men. 

Laurence Hutton combined, from the 
first, the spirit of the collector with that 
of the writer, and his “Literary Land- 
marks of London” was a successful at- 
tempt to associate dead and gone writers 
with their houses and neighborhoods in 
London. It was a production involving 
extraordinary labor, for London has her 
way of obliterating landmarks, and Mr. 
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Hutton actually resorted, at times, to 
surveying the streets, obtaining measure- 
ments and thus locating to his satisfac- 
tion, the ancient homes of distinguished 
men. 

Six other volumes of ‘Landmarks” 
followed, the last of which was his “‘Ox- 
ford,” which irritated Englishmen not a 
little, revealing, as it did, a too great in- 
timacy, as they were pleased to think, 
with that older Oxford, which they were 
inclined to take with negligence. 

In his young manhood, Mr. Hutton 
showed his enthusiasm for the theater, 
and became not only a brilliant and indi- 
vidual critic of plays whose work found 
constant publication in the press, but the 
author of several books upon the subject, 
the first of which was “‘Plays and Play- 
ers,” which appeared as early a8 1872. 
He had his editorial experiences also, and 
was, for years, the literary editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine; and, at the time of his 
death, was lecturer on English Literature 
at Princeton. 

His hobbies have become famous. They 
were the hobbies of a man of taste—a 
man possessing that fine acquisitiveness 
seldom seen in America until lately, but 
common enough not only among the dil- 
ettanti but among men of affairs in Eu- 
rope. Hutton loved extra-illustrating as 
sume men love the pursuit of wealth. He 
could exercise both patience and_perti- 
nacity in following and securing a print, 
and having got it, he knew precisely what 
to do with it. The delicate task of inlay- 
ing books was quite to his mind. He 
loved these forms of superfine puttering. 
His individual copy of “Plays and Play- 
ers” was enlarged to four substantial vol- 
umes by the portraits and letters of old 
actors and actresses. His ‘Landmarks 
of London” was enriched with old prints 
of London houses, bridges, streets and 
famous men. He was willing to comment 
upon his enthusiasm, and has written de- 
lightfully on the subject of Grangerism. 

He had, however, an extraordinary en- 
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thusiasm for another hobby—that of 
death masks. He acquired it by accident. 
It was in the ’sixties that he ran across 
a number of death masks, which had been 
raked out of the dust bin by some prowl- 
ing boy. Mr. Hutton “got his start” 
with them. They attracted him as some- 
thing weird, unusual and significant, and 
he grasped at the chance to amuse himself 
with another hobby. He became an inde- 
fatigable seeker of death masks, and here, 
as in other pursuits, showed patience and 
scholarly curiosity in tracing some un- 
identified portrait in plaster to its true 
source and name. Mr. Hutton wrote 
about his masks, thus sharing them with 
the public, and finally presented his col- 
lection to the University of Princeton. 
He had also a liking for the casts of the 
hands of people who had worked out their 
celebrity or immortality. 

His love for out-of-the-way things 
was inveterate, and showed itself in all he 
did. His series of essays upon the an- 
cient origin of modern festivals, games 
and amusements is an excellent example 
of this enthusiasm. He liked to vitalize 
the past, to summon back pleasant old 
ghosts, to walk the streets of eld with men 
toward whom he felt a neighborly inter- 
est, in spite of the accident of intervening 
decades or centuries. He was friendly 
toward dead men as toward living ones. 
And of the living ones he could never 
have enough. That affectation of exclu- 
sion which makes many a distinguished 
man appear ridiculous, was never among 
his failings. In his home at New York, 
and in his later home at Princeton, he 
welcomed a great part of the interesting 
literary and artistic persons of his time, 
beside hundreds who, not distinguished, 
were congenial, and could offer him, what 
was more to him than distinction, the cup 
of sweetly savored friendship. 

Those who knew and loved him well, 
had a certain dread concerning the con- 
duct of his funeral. They feared the dry 
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panegyric for a man whose outlook upon 
life had been simple, spontaneous, kindly 
and affectionate. But their fears might 
have been spared. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
who conducted those ceremonies, knew 
Mr. Hutton too intimately to make any 
mistakes. It was one of Mr. Hutton’s 
peculiarities to prefer his hymns read 
rather than sung, and of all hymns he 
liked best one associated with his boyhood, 
and taught him by his mother: ‘How 
firm a foundation.” This Dr. Van Dyke 
read to the end. He made but few addi- 
tional remarks. He considered it super- 
fluous to comment upon the qualities of a 
man who had enriched the lives of all 
those present with his genuine interest in 
them and their concerns, and who, pass- 
ing away, had rejoiced to the last in the 
privilege of life, and had closed his eyes 
with the full expectation of opening them 
again with cognizance of the continuing 
city of friends known and yet to be 
known. 


OBERT Louis Stevenson used to 
sigh and say that he wished he 
could find a book to read like “Treasure 
Island.” No one, it appeared, could pro- 
vide just the quality of well-spiced ad- 
venture which suited Stevenson’s palate. 
One wonders how he would incline toward 
‘Lure o’ Gold,” which Mr. Bailey Millard 
has written. Mr. Millard has his own way 
of finding adventure, and has taken his 
hero down into a ship’s shaft alley, where 
thirty men, gold-mad, toil to find treasure 
hidden there; and when they unite in at- 
tacking the hero; he is saved by a quite 
unheard of miracle. Miracles for heroes 
are common enough, but this is of a new 
variety, and Mr. Stevenson in his place of 
pleasant ghosts, Mr. Kipling in that semi- 
retirement which has overtaken him, and 
Mr. Anthony Hope in his complaisant re- 
treat, may all accord praise to this gallant 


new writer of adventure and the “gamble 
of life.” 


ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Mr. Flower has spruny into prominence as one of the foremost short-story writers of the 
day. His style is distinguished by strength and straightforwardness. He writes easily and 
rapidly, and his inventive faculty seems ethaustless He has made a certain form of modern 
short story so definitely his own, and so popular, that the demand for his work exceeds even 
his remarkable productivity. 


Drawn from life by George Brehm Copyright 1904, The Bobts- Merrill Company 
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ICHARD Watson Gilder once wrote 
a poem beginning, “Over the tops 
of the houses, I hear the barking of Leo”; 
in summer-time, one must either listen to 
singing within sound of the breaking 
waves, or hearken to music from the tops 
of the houses, alias roof gardens. To be 
cool, thought must be light and frothy, 
and ocean zephyrs must be kept in mo- 
tion by noiseless, invisible electric fans. 
Ice should tinkle in thin glasses—almost 
air-blown—and the faintest breeze should 
be increased a thousand-fold. In town, 
the colored bulbs are beginning to vie 
with the moonlight; laughter and gay 
strains are sifting down to the hot, soft, 
sticky asphalt of Broadway. It is sum- 
mer, and theaters are opened to the sky. 
Indoors, DeWolf Hopper is melting 
under his nightly mirth-making in 
“Wang,” a mixture of music and ex- 
tempore remarks. He is a large man— 
this Hopper—and it will take some time 
for him to succumb to the heat. “A Ve- 
netian Romance,” cool though the rip- 
pling sound may be, is wilting; “Piff, 
Paff, Pouff,” -with its cork-exploding 
name, is wavering before closing its doors. 
Everything gives way to the open-air 
breeze-provokers. By day, managers are 
toiling and moiling over the next season’s 
plans; by night, a pleasure-seeking pub- 
lic gasps ‘‘over the tops of the houses.” 


‘““TCHE Web of Indian Life” is the at- 

tractive title of a book dealing with 
the Indian folk tales, the Caste system, 
the life of the woman of India and ‘The 
Synthesis of Indian Thought.” Miss 
Margaret E. Noble is the author, and 
her knowledge of her subject has been 
gained by long residence as a member of 
the Ramakrishna in the Hindu Quarter 
of Calcutta. 

Folk who know have long had a suspi- 
cion that if India is to be understood by 
any Occidental, that one must be a 
woman. Something of subtlety, of illu- 
siveness, of symbolism, of utter spiritu- 
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ality in its detachment from practical life, 
is best comprehended by women or poets. 
Even the careful student of Oriental 
thought and literature may miss the curi- 
ous spirit of the East—pass it by utterly 
in making himself acquainted with the let- 
ter of its erudition. Miss Noble, it is 
thought, has done well. She has been ex- 
planatory and sympathetic, and she is, 
what perhaps she had need to be for an 
understanding of mysticism so strange, a 
Celt. 


fee devil has played a conspicuous 
part in literature. He has, indeed, 
had cause to be not a little flattered at the 
attention he has received at the hands of 
the best writers, and at the strength of 
character with which he has been ac- 
credited. It has remained for Bernard 
Shaw to introduce him in the light of an 
unmitigated bore, a shallow pretender, a 
different manqué of a majesty. He is pre- 
maturely bald, according to Mr. Shaw, 
and, in spite of an effusion of good nature 
and friendliness, is peevish and sensitive 
when his advances are not reciprocated. 
He does not inspire much confidence in 
his powers of hard work or endurance, 
and is, on the whole, a disagreeably self- 
indulgent-looking person ; but he is clever 
and plausible, though perceptibly less 
well-bred than the men and women who 
surround him in the not too intolerable 
domain in which he accomodates his fol- 
lowers, none of whom appears to be more 
than half-hearted in his allegiance. 

He is loquacious to a degree, and feels 
himself under the need of making per- 
petual explanations, and he appears to 
be conscious that he is pretty well beaten 
out of the best preserves of the universe. 
He says: “It is true that the world can 
not get on without me; but it never gives 
me credit for that; in its heart it mis- 
trusts and hates me. Its sympathies are 
all with misery, with poverty, with star- 
vation of the body and the heart.” He 
wants “warmth of heart, true sincerity, 
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the bond of sympathy and love!” He 
complains that the clever men who were 
at first consigned to his kingdom moped 
there, not finding sufficient entertainment 
or food for thought, and were finally ad- 
mitted to heaven on the score of their dis- 
taste for hell. And he is inclined to give 
man the palm for cruelty. He says that 
man, not finding any beast of the field, or 
the plague, famine, or pestilence sufficient- 
ly cruel, has exhausted his ingenuity in 
devising instruments of destruction. He 
has a very poor opinion of the implements 
man has invented to assist in the suste- 
nance of his life and for his personal con- 
venience, but a tremendously high opin- 
ion of his death devices. Man, who is for- 
ever whimpering about his sorrows, is, he 
thinks, the instigator of most of them— 
of the rack, the stake, and the gallows, 
and of all the chemistry and machin- 


ery which make up the arts of death. 
————the Maxime gun, the submarine tor- 


pedo boat, the dynamite bomb, etc. It 
would appear that His Satanic Majesty 
has come, in the course of years to fear 
man, whom he finds so much more for- 
midable than himself. Nor has he been 


able to provide Hell with sufficient attrac- . 


tions to hold the intellectual. They are 
soon wearied of a place founded on illu- 
sions, on trivial pleasures and poor values. 

As the Western idea of the place of 
punishment for departed spirits was taken 
chiefly from that excellent Puritan Mil- 
ton, it is, perhaps, no more than fair that 
its sham terrors should be dissipated by a 
valorous satirist, who, in making the or- 
dinary notion of the diabolical one ridicu- 
lous, leaves the mind free to erect and fur- 
nish for itself a punitory residence ac- 
cording to taste. 


ISS Marlowe played in “Ingomar” 
when the thermometer was uncer- 
tain whether it would let the mercury 
overflow the top—yet had it been hotter 
still, one could have put up with the three 
hours, for the pure delight of watching 
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the poetry of this artist’s work. There is 
beauty of ease and grace about her move- 
ments—especially noticeable in the réle 
of Parthenia, where the Greek folds and 
draperies accentuate the rhythmic motion 
—there is depth and throbbing humanity 
in her voice that makes “two souls with 
but a single thought” lose its common- 
placeness before her sincerity. Not often 
do we find the gift possessed by Miss 
Marlowe. The mature note, the girlish- 
ness, the petulance, the subtile feeling— 
she holds her art at her command. Her 
likeness, in many ways, to Miss Matthi- 
son is striking. 


ILLIAM Nicholson, the English 
artist, possesses, along with his tal- 
ent for portraiture, that radical reticence 
which makes it extremely difficult to learn 
much about him. He has carefully sup- 
pressed all facts about himself, in which 
the public might be interested. He has 
baffled all attempts to interview him, and 
the date and place of his birth, the extent 
of his art education, the actual beginning 
of his public career are all shrouded in 
mystery. 

There is a legend that he studied art in 
Paris, but that he failed to get on very 
well. He refuses to affirm even that, 
evading it by saying: “I was always very 
lazy, and one does not always care to re- 
veal the past.” When questioned as to the 
things that influenced him in his art, he 
is said to have replied: ‘Things get on 
one’s nerves, and it is frequently very dif- 
ficult to say definitely what does influence 
one’s work.” ‘That’s fine English frank- 
ness, isn’t it? Charming lucidity! 

It is known, however, that under the 
name of the Beggarstaff Brothers, Nich- 
olson and a Mr. Prejde first attracted at- 
tention with a series of .advertising post- 
ers. Nicholson saw that something origi- 
nal could be done in the same style, and 
he struck out for himself. The result was: 
“A Square Book of Animals,” the verses 
of which were supplied by A. B. Waugh. 


Made for THR READER MAGAZINE by 
W. M. Vander Weyde 

It made an instant hit. The crude colors, 
the flat drawing done in a few strong 
strokes and plenty of background caught 
the public fancy, and the latent sense of 
humor was tickled. This was published in 
1896. “An Alphabet” appeared in the 
following year, and in 1898 came ‘“Lon- 
don Types,” with verses by W. E. Hen- 
ley. This may be said to have fixed Mr. 
Nicholson’s reputation, and the portraits 
of Queen Victoria, Kipling, Cecil Rhodes, 
Bismarck, etc., had an immense popular- 
ity. The portraiture was excellent and the 
decorative effect of the pictures made 
them sought for everywhere. Most of the 
distinguished subjects sat for the artist. 
Kipling conceived a great liking for Nich- 
olson, and he proposed to him that they 
do something together. The result was: 
“An Almanac of Twelve Spots,” for which 
Mr. Kipling wrote the verse. 

This came out in 1898 and was quite 
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as popular as the others. Mr. Nicholson 
has done a striking portrait of President 
Roosevelt. 


HE Mississippi valley is commemo- 

rating a hundred years of progress 
with an exhibition of arts and industries 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
Imagination fails to realize the depth of 
the gulf which time has bridged, and how 
remote is the life of a century ago from 
that of to-day. In our fancy we try to 
picture the home life of the pioneers, but 
with our homes filled with pictures and 
books and newspapers and magazines the 
effort is not a very successful one. For- 
tunately, in one respect at least, the con- 
trast is actual and visible. 

On Independence Day, in the busy little 
city made famous throughout the land by 
the lamented Maurice Thompson’s ro- 
mance, “Alice of Old Vincennes,” a news- 


ee ~—-not to its full size. 
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paper which had its beginnings in the . 


wilderness celebrated the centenary of its 
foundation. The Western Sun and Gen- 
eral Advertiser was first published at Vin- 
cennes by Elihu Stout, July 4, 1804. 
Subsequently the office was destroyed by 
fire, and, therefore, the oldest of its files 
that we have seen is dated in 1807. This 
is early enough, however, to give one a 
lively appreciation of the immense strides 
which have been made by the newspapers 
of this country in a century. Moral 
rather than physical courage was a requi- 
site in the journalism of those days. The 
paper contained no local news; therefore, 
a chronicling of the doings of the bad 
man of the village not being in fashion, 
there was nothing to imperil the safety 
of the editor. Later, by a quarter of a 
century, we find some improvement in the 
newspaper. It has added a column to a 
page, and its stature has increased—but 
It begins to contain 
a local note, but nothing of importance. 
Its news from abroad is four or five 
months old; from the national capital 
about sixty days. 

The material from which the Western 
Sun was printed was brought overland 
from Louisville, Ky., on the backs of 
pack horses. No one seems to have been 
curious enough to trace it back of that 
point, and we are. left to speculate as to 
where it was made, and what it really con- 
sisted of. Only one outfit had preceded 
it across the Alleghanies, and that was 
used to print the Cincinnati Gazette in 
1793. The Western Sun was its little 
sister, in the wilderness nearly a week’s 
travel toward the setting sun. The West- 
ern Sun had its ups and downs, its 
changes of ownership, lapses in publica- 
tion, perversion of purpose and name. It 
is not intended to chronicle them, but 
to pass on to a second epoch in its his- 
tory wherein we may well imagine there 
is visible the finger of Fate. That epoch 
dates from the national awakening 
brought about by the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, which appears par- 
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ticularly to have stirred the Middle West 
to its very bowels. 

In those days daily newspapers were 
not generally published in small cities, 
owing to the great expense, but following 
the centennial year a newspaper in a small 
town near Indiana’s capital began the 
publication of an afternoon issue with lo- 
cal news exclusively. The plate-makers 
had not yet solved the problem—Major 
Orlando J. Smith was still reposing peace- 
fully on the banks of the Wabash. The 
spirit of progress, however, was working 
within the old Western Sun, awaiting an 
opening. It came in another year. A 
western genius discovered the practical 
application of plate service for daily news- 
papers, and in February, 1879, the West- 
ern Sun threw off a minor planet, daily. 
This assertion of the practical application 
of plate service is made with some mental 
qualifications, for this service caused a 
wealth of woe. The plates were sent hot 
from the pot, and were tacked on wood 
bases. This wood was frequently green— 
in fact it seemed seldom to be dry—and 
when received, some two or three of the six 
columns were always warped so wretchedly 
that it was next to impossible to lock them 
in the forms. The mallet and the planer 
were the most important tools in use in 
those days. Objurgations hurled at the 
head of the shippers brought ultimate re- 
lief, for the same genius who had evolved 
the plates, evolved a metal base, and a 
wonderfully complicated syetem of fasten- 
ing the two together. One could fill a book 
with a description of the various devices 
invented to perfect these “telegraphic” 
plates, to cheapen them so that they would 
not be beyond the reach of the humblest 
publisher, and to enable them to be used 
with the utmost despatch, and with abso- 
lute safety. This device alone had a more 
far-reaching influence than it has been 
given credit for, for in the next decade 
prosperous daily newspapers sprang up 
by hundreds in little cities of three to 
five thousand in population, in all parts 
of the country. 


_ THE CRITICS REVENGE 


“OH THAT MINE ADVERSARY HAD WRITTEN A BOOK” 
By William J. Lampton 


NCE on a time a critic knew 
A girl he loved full well, 
And straightway he proceeded to 
His Jove and so forth tell. 


She listened—she was most polite— 
And when his talk was done, 

She said that she was sorry, quite, 
But he was not the one. 


His love forthwith was changed to wrath, 
So fiercely flared his ire, 

That he set out upon the path 
Which leads to vengeance dire. 


She was a writer-girl, and when 
Betimes she wrote a book, 

He poured the vitriol on his pen, 
And chortled till he shook. 


And what a “roast” he gave to it, 
What wormwood and what gall— 

And waited when he’d made his hit 
To see the structure fall. 


The book caught on; it was a go; 
Two hundred thousand sold; 
The author was the season’s show, 

She lined her clothes with gold. 


The critic drank the bitter cup, 
His pen began to drag, 

And while she ate the pudding up, 
He had to chew the bag. 


ON WRITING FOR MAGAZINES 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


editor is asked by some one what 

the “chances” are in writing for 
magazines. Once upon a time the most 
frequent query, always plaintively deliv- 
ered, was, “Is it any use for an unknown 
person to send manuscripts to an editor?” 
It is inconceivable that there can be any 
one nowadays who could ask that ques- 
tion. The frantic eagerness of editors to 
examine everything that is written, is or 
ought to be firmly impressed on the mind 
of every one who ever handles a pen,—or 
typewriter. The commoner question now 
is, ‘How can I know what kind of things 
to send? How can I reduce the heavy odds 
against my being able to guess what any 
editor wants?”? This is a question that I 
would I could answer, but I can’t,—I 
doubt if any one can. But I have a few 
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suggestions that may go as far toward 


answering it as is practicable. 


As an editor I ought to encourage 


every one to keep writing and keep send- 
ing, but as one who has now and then 
written and sent, and as the friend of a 
great many of those who contribute to 
magazines, I am going to commit myself 
to the opinion that, in general, the prac- 
tice of “writing and sending”’ is a pretty 
tolerable waste of time. ‘In general,” 
mind you—not necessarily, and not from 
any fault of the editors nor yet from any 
fault of the would-be contributors, but 
from the essential limitations of the sys- 
tem. 

To comprehend these limitations, im- 
agine a parallel situation in another 
branch of industry. Here is a young man 
who has heard tales of the great fortunes 
made by inventors. He determines to be- 
come an inventor and forthwith sits down 


to invent. Let us say he achieves some- 
thing in the way of a clothes-wringer. 
The contrivance perfected, he adopts a 
very primitive method of finding a mar- 
ket; he puts the wringer under his arm 
and goes from door to door seeking a pur- 
chaser. “No,” says the first “lady of the 
house,” “I have a good wringer which 
meets all my needs.” “No,” says the sec- 
ond lady, “I don’t allow my laundress to 
use a wringer, it screws all the buttons off 
the clothes.” “No,” says the third lady, 
“T send all my washing out,”—and so he 
might go from door to door until weary 
and disheartened and return home at 
night, his wringer still under his arm. * 

Now, the situation isn’t quite parallel 
to the writer’s, because the young man 
with the wringer needn’t do as described, 
but the writer must. If one has a fairly 
good patent he can doubtless get some one 
to invest a little capital in it and put it on 
the market for him, manufacturing in 
quantities and advertising it well, getting 
salesmen out on the road with it and in- 
ducing local dealers to keep it in stock. 
This is what a book publisher does for a 
book, he “promotes” it,—puts it where 
retail purchasers can find it, and tries to 
induce them to purchase. 

But the man with a magazine manu- 
script to sell is in a bad situation; he is 
in the situation the man with the wringer 
would be if the conditions of commercial 
intercourse were what they were in the 
Middle Ages; if there were no such thing 
as advertising, no such things as jobbing 
houses and traveling salesmen and depart- 
ment stores, where, while a woman is on 
her way to buy a spool of thread, she may 
be made to pass a counter where the 
wringer is being glibly “demonstrated,” 
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with the result that she buys a wringer, 
too. Merchandizing used to be a house-to- 
house matter; a mercer or a linen-draper 
or an artificer in gold and jewels came to 
one’s house and showed his goods and 
made a sale sometimes, and sometimes did 
not. Sometimes a fair lady wanted an 
India mull gown, but had to wait until 
there chanced that way a merchant who 
carried goods from the Orient; sometimes 
a merchant who carried goods from the 
Orient had to visit and display and talk 
persuasively in many a house before he 
found a lady who needed or wanted or 
could afford an India mull gown; some- 
times, it is quite conceivable, the merchant 
who had the gown and the lady who want- 
ed it, did not chance to meet. 

Now, selling manuscripts is like house- 
to-house peddling. You sit at home in 
your literary shop and manufacture an ar- 
ticle on, let us say, “The State of Morals 
in Korea.” Then you tuck it under your 
arm, metaphorically speaking, and put on 
your hat, and go out to hunt for some 
editor who wants or can be made to want, 
an article on that subject. 

“Why ‘Korea’?” says editor number 
one. “Why not Timbuctoo or Rajputana, 
or Booriboola~-Gha? Now, if there were 
a war in Korea, or about Korea, or Korea 
should get up a monster volcanic eruption 
like Pelée, or a decimating famine, or 
something of the sort, I might like this 
article. But as it is, I couldn’t have the 
smallest possible use for it.” 

He may not tell you this, but it is what 
he thinks. All you get, doubtless, is his 
printed slip of regret that your matter is 
not quite available. And right here let me 
make your mind easy on one point. You 
need never write to him, on receipt of such 
a slip, to ask him if there is anything 
you can do to make the article “fit.” If 
there is the faintest glimmer in it of any- 
thing that he wants, he will lose no time 
in writing to you and asking you if you 
would be willing to rewrite it for him, 
speculatively, on such and such lines. 
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This is done a hundred times every day 
in the editing business of the country,— 
if not more. 

“No,” says editor number two, to him- 
self, as he hands over your article for re- 
turn, “people seem to be tired to death of 
these ‘travelers’ impressions,’ and I’m go- 
ing to let up on ’em.” 

“No,” says editor number three, “I 
can’t use this. I’ve just accepted an ar- 
ticle on Korea by our ex-minister to that 
country.” 

“No,” says editor number four, “I’ve 
been using a good deal of Japanese and 
Chinese stuff, on account of the recent 


- wars, and I think my readers are pretty 


tired of the Orient.” 

“No,” says editor number five, “appar- 
ently, if we’re to believe the article, there 
are not many morals in Korea. My read- 
ers would not stand for his plain-speak- 
ing.” 

Editor number six would take the ar- 
ticle if there were any pictures available, 
but as there are not, he can not use it. 
And so it goes. There is nothing inher- 
ently the matter with the article; if there 
were to be an earthquake which should 
send Korea to the bottom of the sea, it 
might immediately become a very valuable 
article, and probably every editor who re- 
membered declining it would write in 
haste to see if it were still obtainable. 

Any editor will tell you that of the mass 
of stuff rejected, there is always a large 
proportion which must be returned not 
because there is any particular reason 
why it should not be printed, but because 
there is no particular reason why it should.. 
True, as any editor will admit to you,. 
there’s many an article published concern- 
ing which one can only wonder how it 
strayed into print. Editors frequently 
have aberrations which are as strange to. 
themselves as to any onlooker. But ordi- 
narily an editor has some fairly definite: 
standards, and certain conditions of time- 
liness and adaptability to his audience, of 
reference to material already published or 
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purchased, must actuate him in his con- 
sideration of any manuscript. He must 
not be blamed because it does not seem 
practicable to him to purchase your elabo- 
rate essay on Emerson or your carefully- 
compounded article on your last summer 
trip to Europe. Nor must you be blamed 
if, after a long course of writing and 
sending in the hit or miss fashion which 
is, unfortunately, the only fashion pos- 
sible except one, and that not easy to fol- 
low, you grow discouraged with hawking 
your wares from door to door without 
finding the purchaser who probably exists 
for you somewhere on earth if you could 
only find him. 

The poor editor who should be so fatu- 
ous as to depend for the contents of his 
magazine on the driftwood that came in 
to him, would soon be replaced, or his 
magazine would needs go out of business. 
Not only has the day gone by when ed- 
itors sat in easy chairs and majestically 
sifted wheat from chaff in the piles of 
stuff sent prayerfully to them, but gone, 
too, is the day when an editor could sit in 
his office and plan a good magazine out 
of his inner consciousness. A good maga- 
zine to-day represents the skilful collabo- 
ration of several bright, keen men, or men 
and women, and its make-up is a nice 
medium between what the editors have 
reason to think their subscribers want and 
what they have reason to think their con- 
tributors can do best. 

It is an important part of good editing 
nowadays to keep in as close touch as pos- 
‘ sible with the greatest possible number 
and variety of persons who write. It is 
part of an editor’s business to keep well 
informed on all the new books and all his 
contemporaries among the periodicals,— 
to know (better, perhaps, than the man 
himself knows) what kind or kinds of 
work any given man can best do, and to 
have the knowledge filed away in his 
memory for ready reference. It is part of 
his business, too, to see and talk with, 
whenever he can, not only the persons 
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who are trying to write for him, but all 


~ persons whose situation in life is at all in- 


teresting in a way which might some day 
make them valuable to him. 

He remembers a luncheon one long: ago 
day when he talked with a man wonder- 
fully well informed on Japanese art, and 
when he needs some knowledge on Japa- 
nese art he seeks out that man and gets 
him to furnish it, or to direct him to the 
best source of supply. A race war on a4 
small scale wages in a Southern state and 
he wants an article about it. Then there 
recurs to his mind a man with whom he 
talked one day in a Southern city,—a 
man whose sagacity and fairness and inti- 
mate understanding of the race problem 
greatly impressed him. The result prob- 
ably is that he wires that man to do the 
article. Perhaps the man’s specialty, 
hitherto, has been the writing of romantic 
fiction, but the editor is a pretty shrewd 
judge of “‘what’s what,” and while it 
might never occur to the romantic writer 
to write a serious article on the race prob- 
lem, the editor, having heard his sane dis- 
course thereon, ventures to believe he can, 
and the chances are that his guess is a 
good one. 

Now, the wire to the Southern man 
goes the very day, probably, that the pa- 
pers print the news of the trouble, and in 
a week or so, if it’s for a monthly, the de- 
sired article is likely to be in the editor’s 
hands. About the time it is in type and 
ready for the press, to be run alongside 
an authoritative article on the latest great 
discovery in science and another on the 
voyage of exploration now engaging the 
world’s interest, there drifts into the office 
among the mass of matter a casual disser- 
tation on “The Cause of the Negro,” 
from a professor in an Iowa college, and 
an article on Venice by the wife of a 
clergyman, and an essay on Edgar Allan 
Poe, by the president of a woman’s lit- 
erary society. What chance on earth have 
these, compared with the special corre- 
spondence from the seat of .the present 
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war,—correspondence specially arranged 
for at pains and expense almost incalcu- 
lable? And compared with the explorer’s 
narrative of his explorations, and the sci- 
entist’s account of his discovery? 

A daily paper might as well depend on 
chance accounts of eye-witnesses for its 
news, as might a modern magazine de- 
pend on the chance reflections and ven- 
tures of the world at large for its more 
deliberative discussion of the world’s 
work. And the magazine editor’s is the 
more difficult task, because his writers 
must change as much as possible from 
month to month; he can not accumulate a 
well-trained staff and depend on them, but 
must strain and strain after infinite vari- 
ety. The new man is always in eager de- 
mand, but he must be a new man with a 
particular message, and the chances are 
that it will require a combination of ed- 
itor and writer to find out what the mes- 
sage is. 

‘Then what is the prospect of success 
for the individual who aspires to any part 
of a livelihood by writing for magazines? 
Well, for one thing it is pretty safe to 
say that it is nearly useless for him to 
send to any magazine of good repute an 
article on any subject under the sun ex- 
cept one on which he is exceptionally in- 
formed, and even then the likelihood of 
its acceptance is pitifully small. It is 
doubtful if ten per cent. of the matter, 
outside of fiction, in any good magazine, 
is unsolicited. The main fiction is ar- 
ranged for editorially, but there is al- 
ways a chance and a most excellent chance 
for the casual comer in fiction and short 
poems,—but the poems must be very 
short, and the fiction must compete with 
hundreds of other offerings of like sort. 
It would be disheartening to any writer 
trying to make his way as a magazine 
contributor if he could have opened be- 
fore him the files of the magazines he un- 
successfully attacks, and have some one 
who could do so explain to him how the 
various things printed were obtained. He 
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would see, then, that the man who sits in 
his corner and writes has the smallest pos- 
sible chance, and if he could be an editor 
for a little while he would see that editing 
would be a heap easier job if an editor 
could tilt back in his chair and wait for 
the men in their corners to come forward 
with timely, well-chosen, well-written, and 
well-assorted stuff for his pages. 

It isn’t the editors’ fault that contribut- 
ing to their magazines is so uncertain a 
business; and it isn’t really the writers’ 
fault. It is the fault of the conditions 
that obtain in the traffic between them. 
The man with the wringer might have a 
good wringer, but conceive the futility of 
his efforts to sell it from door to door in 
an apartment hotel where no washing is 
allowed ! 

The only hope for the man with the 
wringer is in advertising, which will bring 
orders to him direct, and in getting his 
commodity skilfully “demonstrated” in 
some large centers of supply whither the 
purchasing public comes. Now, advertis- 
ing in the case of the would-be writer for 
magazines finds its parallel in the reputa- 
tion that books bring, in the advantage 
of acquaintance with the men who make 
the magazines (not that they ever favor 
any one on account of friendship, but that 
they are more apt to know what a man 
can do if they know the man) and in the 
possession of such special knowledge on 
any line or lines as shall make his name 
synonymous with authority on those sub- 
jects. If you would get orders for your 
wringer, you must become known as a 
manufacturer of wringers. If you would 
get orders for magazine articles you must 
work for some legitimate publicity which 
will advertise to the editorial purchasers 
that you are in such and such a line of 
supply. I have in mind any number of 
our best writers of the younger genera- 
tion in particular who make little indeed 
from their carefully-wrought books, but 
who have gained therefrom reputations 
which bring them exceedingly satisfying 
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orders from the editorial world. It is 
easier for the man with the wringer to get 
some one to buy advertising space for him 
and to design him clever “ads” than it is 
for the man with the manuscript to go 
about advertising himself as a capable 
writer, but there is no quick route to the 
kind of publicity the writer must have. 
He must find out what he can do, and 
keep doing it, conscientiously and perse- 
veringly until the worth of his work dis- 
covers him to his purchasing public. This 
is, now, his only possible way of ‘“demon- 
strating” his abilities, but I have some- 
times thought that the ever-increasing 
business of publishing and writing might 
some day see a sort of clearing-house in 
operation. 

The house-to-house peddling that the 
man with the unsolicited manuscript must 
do is most disheartening. The modern 
shopper in other commodities knows 
where, when a want is felt, it may be sat- 
isfied. The modern manufacturer knows 
where, when a commodity is produced, it 
will meet the eyes of the largest possible 
number of buyers. Why shouldn’t there 
be some highly dignified, ably-conducted 
central bureau where editors might 
“shop” and writers might sell? Not the 
literary agent, for he is but a pedler 
from door to door on another’s behalf in- 
stead of on his own, but a place where the 
best obtainable readers might sort and 
docket ‘manuscripts and display them on 
sale, whither a distraught editor might 
come and say: 

‘‘What have you on Siberia?” 

“Well,” says the eminently capable 
librarian or sales-person, ‘‘on account of 
this war and the ‘run’ on everything Rus- 
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sian and Japanese, our stock of articles 
on those lines is a little low. But the sup- 
ply has been exceptional, too,” he con- 
tinues, on deliberation, “and I can show 
you some forty or fifty, ranging all the 
way from a moderate priced article by a 
Russian student in one of our big univer- 
sities, to an article by George Kennan, 
which would cost you a pretty penny.” 

‘Please let me look at stories for chil- 
dren,” says a woman editor who comes 
next, “something not over ten dollars.” 
And thus the purchasing procession might 
continue, with the best bargains going, as 
always, to the keenest buyers. 

An author could quite as well afford to 
have his wares lying on sale in a bureau 
like this as he can afford to keep them 
traveling from door to door, as he so often 
does now, not only if he is an unknown 
author, but almost equally so if he is a 
man of good repute who is trying to find 
a hole for his peg instead of fitting a peg 
to an existing hole. 

The editor, of course, would want to 
keep his “cinch” on certain strong writers, 
his ability to prevail upon whom is no 
small part of his equipment for his job. 
There could still be all the special fea- 
tures any editor might desire, but the 
bureau would give him a fine central mar- 
ket where he might hunt for bargains to 
the top of his editorial bent,—and no 
woman shopper, no antique-hunter, ever 
had such joy in digging a treasure from 
an unexpected place, as your editor has 
in discovering a new writer. 

The department store has eeolution: 
ized modern trade of many sorts. Why 
might it not revolutionize the trade in 
magazine materials? 


Tue Crossinc. By Winston Churchill. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


URING the months that ‘The Cross- 

ing” has been appearing serially, the 
critics have kept silent, but the press notices 
have thickened as the day of publication 
drew near. Mr. Churchill owes this flatter- 
ing attention partly, of course, to his talent, 
but largely to the high ideals that prevent 
haste, and strive after the best excellence. 
Among his merits is not usually counted that 
of being a juvenile writer, but if a young 
person reads “The Crossing,’ “Richard 
Carvel,” and “The Crisis,’ in the order 
named, over a century of formative Ameri- 
can history will be bitten into his memory, 
and he will be highly entertained as well. 
The interest thus aroused may be trusted to 
fill in any gaps. 

David Ritchie is a canny Scotch lad, who 
“may be young at fifty,” but who is shrewd, 
discreet, and far-sighted at ten. He is as 
skilled in wood-lore and Indian strategy as 
Deerslayer himself, and far better versed 
in state-craft. His luck will make an aver- 
age boy tingle with envy. Daniel Boone 
teaches him how to skin a deer, and Andy 
Jackson, “‘a lanky, red-headed, bare-footed 
boy, with a long face under his tousled hair 
and a fluent use of profanity,” fights him to 
a finish. That same summer Davy watches 
Moultrie defend Charlestown and helps put 
down a servile insurrection. Next he stays 
over night with Captain Jack Sevier, crosses 
the wilderness trail into “park-like” Ken- 
tucky, endures a year of siege at Harrods- 
town, and is a drummer boy when George 
Rogers Clark, “the servant of destiny,” 
over-runs and annexes I]linois and Indiana. 
David is swept along by the rushing of 
great events. Once the current slackens 
when the phlegmatic young lawyer hangs 


out his shingle in the village of Louisville. 
But there is no backwater for so useful a 
person. He is quickly caught up in the win- 
ning of the Louisiana Territory, and the 
tragic end of Mrs. Temple, the love-mak- 
ing of David and Heléne, of Nick Temple 
and Antoinette, the escapes and intrigues 
supply the essential human interest. 
* On the surface of serious affairs there 
floats the picturesque details of frontier 
life; the hardy pioneer babies slung to the 
horses’ packs in hickory withes, the paper 
window panes smeared with bears’ grease 
that let in a yellow light, the linen spun 
from nettle bark, the dresses of calamanco, 
the rude walnut furniture, and the rattle 
snakes, buffalo, paroquets, salt licks, giant 
bones, great falls, of the now prosaic Ken- 
tucky. At the opposite scale of existence are 
the Carolina manors, Louisiana plantations 
and town mansions inhabited by the noble 
French émigrés and English ducal sons, 
in powder, patches and velvets. Forgotten 
episodes like the State of Franklin, and the 
projected secession of Kentucky; dramatic 
scenes in Cahokia and Vincennes, the great 
council and the days of siege, march and 
battle; pen pictures of the infant St. Louis, 
and the effete New Orleans; sweeping views 
of virgin scenery in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, will reveal to many readers an abys- 
mal ignorance of which they had not known. 
“The Crossing” is a continental pano- 
rama, the game for an empire, and withal 
a fine tale of love and adventure. Mr. 
Churchill confesses, in his afterword, to a 
design that was too comprehensive, and to 
a “great sense of incompleteness.” The 
first count may not be disputed, for the 
range of territory, action and type, is far 
too great to secure unity. He does, however, 
avoid confusion and maintain interest. The 
knowledge is encyclopedic; repletion may 
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be felt, but never inadequacy. The product 
of three years’ labor is not to be dismissed 
in a short review, or even hastily read. “The 
Crossing” may fail of permanency, but it is 
assured of respect, and of a goodly measure 
of longevity. It will be a treasure-trove for 
the literary workman, who dislikes to do his 
own digging, or for the reader who wants 
his history illumined. 

The publishers, or the author’s own good 
taste, deserve commendation for binding 
these three books, “Richard Carvel,” “The 
Crisis,” and “The Crossing,” alike in the 
plain crimson that suits equally well fiction 
and history. The uniformity emphasizes 
the idea of connection and plan, which Mr. 
Churchill evidently wishes to keep before 
his public. 

A. A. S. 


Kines AND Queens I Have Known. By © 


Heléne Vacaresco. Harper § Brothers, 
New York. $2.50 net. 


[* is difficult for a mer~ republican to do 
justice to this book. To such a one it 
seems trivial, devoid, in the main, of the 
quality of discernment and analysis which 
alone could render it a genuine contribution 
to literature. The interest attaching to it 
is chiefly fortuitous, derived from the ex- 
alted station of the personages introduced 
in its pages. Yet reflection demands the 
concession that Mlle. Vacaresco has ren- 
dered as good an accounting of her material 
and opportunities as we have a right to ex- 
pect. In fine, the fault, we suspect, lies 
rather with her material than with herself. 
Kings and queens, as such, are not interest- 
ing, save as parts of a spectacle, and an at- 
tempt to report their sayings and doings is 
likely to prove a thankless one, as poor 
Fanny Burney learned to her cost. Further, 
a natural unwillingness to indulge in aught 
but laudation of her royal “subjects” has 
likely hampered Mlle. Vacaresco in the ex- 
ercise of whatever critical faculty she may 
possess. Certainly she gives but slight proof 
of its possession. The list of kings and 
queens that she has known is a long one, 
ranging from Franz Josef to Alfonso XIII 
of Spain, but of few of these does she suc- 
ceed in giving a clear-cut distinctive por- 
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trait. Queen Victoria and the German em- 
peror form happy exceptions to this rule. 
Of the former she finds herself in a position 
to relate an entertaining and illuminating 
anecdote, while of the latter she presents an 
estimate whose accuracy and justice must 
be generally conceded. “Carmen Sylva,” 
with whom, as lady-in-waiting at the court 
of Roumania, the authoress has enjoyed in- 
timate relations, can hardly be said to have 
gained through the fulsome, indiscriminate 
praise accorded her. Miss Vacaresco’s con- 
tribution on this subject is on a par with 
Pierre Loti’s tactless panegyric of the poet- 
queen. In the chapters devoted to the other 
personages in her gallery of portraits, the 
authoress has had recourse to anecdotes of 
so banal and trivial a nature that even the 
most ardent disciple of the realist school of 
writing would hesitate to relate them of his 
hero or heroine. Herein, however, lies the 
strongest proof of the book’s genuineness. 
Miss Vacaresco is well known as the author 
of the collection of Roumanian folk songs, 
“The Bard of the Dumbowitza,” and also 
in connection with a romantic, partially sup- 
pressed and distorted affair at Bucharest, 
which at one time threatened far-reaching 
consequences and to which in the present 
volume she does not hesitate to allude. 
W. W. W. 


Tue Fotry or Orners. By Neith Boyce, 
rage Duffield § Company, New York. 
1.00. 


MORES; alert, oftentimes piquant and 
spirited, straightforward, delicately 
touched with sentiment, these short stories 
and sketches offer interesting glimpses of 
romance and reality. There is the condensa- 
tion, the elision of superfluous explanations, 
the confidence in the reader’s intelligence, 
which characterize the best short stories. 
Beyond that, there is variety of type and 
originality. 

The first and longest story, “A Provident 
Woman,” is also the best in the collection. 
It is almost a little novel in form. It por- 
trays finely the character of Cecilia Hawley 
—the provident woman. Cecilia is cold, yet 
kind,— possibly forced to stifle emotions by 
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long years of responsibility,—calculating, 
yet conscientious, and, in all moral and do- 
mestic matters, honest and womanly. She 
renounces love-in-a-cottage for herself be- 
cause she has also to provide for her family, 
and she steers her pretty younger sister into 
a matrimonial harbor as safe and as bril- 
liantly lighted as her own. The touch of 
tragedy is, of course, there; but it is one of 
the many tragedies hidden under gingham 
aprons, checked suits, and a commonplace 
manner. 

This story is undeniably well done. It is 
almost French in its chastity of style and 
clearness of insight. At the close, the au- 
thor skilfully avoids two courses equally dis- 
tasteful to the critical reader: She neither 
teases with a lady-or-tiger puzzle to be 
guessed, nor bores with a grand opera 
wind-up in which all the characters are 
lined up and accounted for before the cur- 
tain falls. Her record of life leaves on the 
mind the same pleasant impression that is 
left by a visit to another town: you become 
acquainted with charming people, learn bits 
—never full histories—of their tragedies 
and their love-stories, and you go away with 
a warm interest in their several futures. 

*There is a notable absence of the striking, 
the bizarre, or the intensely dramatic, in 
these stories. They are neither sublimated 
police records, nor local-color studies of the 
loam-lands of Timbuctoo. They are tales 
that derive their interest from some emo- 
tional situation. The accidents of dialect, 
dress, house furniture and social customs are 
happily disregarded, though the seductive 
beauty of San Jacinto is very clearly felt in 
one or two of the sketches. But the mate- 
rial out of which the romance is made is the 
hope or delusion, affection, duty, obstinacy, 
or faith—the foibles and the graces—of the 
human spirit. 

The author makes much more out of her 
women than her men. The manly, half-hu- 
morous, wholly likable character of Richard 
Lowell in the second story, ‘‘Constancy,” is 
all too little seen; and there is not his like 
elsewhere in the book. The men are all 
too shadowy, too unreal, too pliable, per- 
haps, and too anemic. They do not comple- 
ment the strength, the earnestness and viv- 
idness of her women. 
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The author has the literary craftsman- 
ship, however, to create a Man, if she will 
but turn her penetrating attention to that 
object. We shall look forward to the per- 
formance with genuine interest. 

M. F. B. 


Brep 1n THE Bone. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


HIS book of short stories is the first that 
has come from the pen of Mr. Page for 
a long while, and one expects much from a 
writer of his skill. With him, Southern con- 
ditions are themselves so bred in the bone 
that the human nature he deals with can not 
help but be vivid and true. Whether it be a 
horse race, a lynching, or the hunting of 
hares—the atmosphere, as far as it goes, is 
perfect, because of this familiarity with en- 
vironment. 

Yet a story should not be the vehicle for 
excellent description alone; its development 
should be consistent, and its motive apropos. 
Mr. Page sees his characters distinctly; he 
has the execution of the born story-teller; 
this book, however, shows the flaw of un- 
evenness. The stories seem to have been 
constructed solely for the purpose of dis- 
playing isolated phases of humanity; when 
this has been accomplished, the endings be- 
come abrupt, as though invention had given 
out. 

No one, better than Mr. Page, knows iow 
to flash portraits upon the canvas. In 
“Uncle Jabe’s Experiments,’ the old 
darkey’s matrimonial views are subtile and 
characteristic, and in “Mam’ Lyddy’s Rec- 
ognition,” Southern customs that are bred 
in the bone finally outwit Northern condi- 
tions in a most natural way. The story from 
which the volume takes its name is reminis- 
cent of countless other horse stories, and is 
not as vivid as “How the Derby Was Won,” 
a tale published some years ago 

Mr. Page, in “The Spectre in the Cart,” 
has again attempted the gruesomeness of 
his “No Haid Pawn,” with a rather futile 
psychology of excited imagination. “The 
Sheriff’s Bluff” contains a flavor of the pro- 
vincial south;—the enlarging of a trivial 
incident, yet in this story, the author has — 
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massed his groups round the courthouse 
with the effect of distinctness. It is this 
quality that justifies one in saying, that, as 
a whole, the stories in “Bred in the Bone” 
leave one with a decided Southern atmos- 
phere; yet, singly, their excellence lies in 
isolated spots, and in the phase that is domi- 
nant. 

“The Long Hillside” is a good sketch, 
full of old Virginia life;—it could not be 
called a story. “The Christmas Peace” is 
the best example of a story in the collection. 
Sparks of true humor, found elsewhere in 
the book, are here bred in the bone, in the 
monumental obstinacy of an old colonel and 
a general. “One of them held an opinion 
that when one gentleman was spending the 
night in another gentleman’s house, it was 
the part of the host to indicate when bed- 
time had arrived; whilst the other main- 
tained with equal firmness the doctrine that 
no gentleman could inform his guest that he 
was fatigued.” Thus the two would often 
sit far into the early morning “conversing 
together quite as if it were the ordinary, 
thing to sit up and talk all night long.” A 
romance runs through the pages—not above 
the ordinary—yet the fine cameo types of 
Southern gentlemen are drawn in Mr. 
Page’s delightful style. 

“Bred in the Bone” proves enjoyable 
reading; but we can not agree with the ad- 
vertisement that claims “‘the book represents 
the maturity of Mr. Page’s talent as a story- 
teller.” It shows his absolute control of 
local color; the maturity of his views of hu- 
man nature; but, as stories, the seven in the 
book leave much to be desired. 

M. J. M. 


Tue Jesstca Lerrers. G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s, New York. $1.10 net. 


ROBABLY the time is near at hand 

when the reader will bid a cheerful 
good-by to fiction which takes the form of 
love-letters. The fad would seem to have 
run its course. Perhaps the farewell will be 
spoken over “The Jessica Letters.” If so, 
the reader, tired as he is of the species, may 
well have a note of regret for the individual. 
“The Jessica Letters” are entertaining read- 
ing. They represent a correspondence car- 
ried on between the editor of a New York 
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paper and a young woman in Georgia who 
writes book reviews. These people woo each 
other in metaphysics. They give love a long 
run between religion and philosophy. Their 
letters lack the simplicity, the silences too, 
—if one may be so paradoxical,—of the 
great passion. They are not natural but 
they have some of the advantages of art over 
nature. The expression of mental life is 
free, direct and earnest. The book is full of 
thought, sometimes thought well gowned, 
sometimes thought in a shabby coat, but al- 
ways thought. ‘ 

Philip, the editor, rides a hobby,—enmity 
to the humanitarianism of the day. Occa- 
sionally, the reader wishes he would change 
his theme, but one must admire his firm 
seat in the saddle and the gallant charge he 
makes against his goblin of the age. His 
protest is not rounded with a true concep- 
tion of the merits of his adversary but he 
hits the bull’s-eye in the analysis of error. 
“There ig something deplorably new,” he 
writes, “in these more modern books, some- 
thing which makes of humanitarianism a 
cloak for what is most lax and materialistic 
in the age. I mean their false emphasis, 
their neglect of the individual soul’s respon- 
sibility to itself, their setting up human love 
in a shrine where hitherto we worshiped the 
image of God, their limiting of morality and 
religion to altruism. . . . All this demo- 
cratic sympathy and social hysteria is mere- 
ly the rumor in the lower rooms of our 
existence. Still to-day, as always, in the 
upper chamber, looking out on the sky, 
dwells the solitary soul, concerned with her- 
self and her God. She passes down now 
and ugain into the noise and constant com- 
ing and going of the lower rooms to speak 
a word of encouragement or admonition, 
but she returns soon to her own silence and 
her own contemplation. The heart of a St. 
Anthony in the desert of Egypt, the heart 
of many a lonely Hindu sage knows a di- 
vine joy of communication of which Hull 
House with its human sympathies has no 
conception. Morality is the soul’s debt to 
herself.” 

The book contains many quotable pas- 
sages,—charming bits about nature, acute 
reflections on books, analyses of a lover's 
state of mind, discriminations covering the 
differences between a man and a woman’s 
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mental make-up. The alternation of the 
masculine and feminine quality in succeed- 
ing letters is delightfully rendered and is 
a story in itself; and, in spite of a waver- 
ing and slightly absurd plot, the book rises 
to a pretty height of intellectual passion 
toward the close. 

Philip and his Jessica never had residence 
outside the covers of a book, but that is no 
proof that one does not find them good com- 
pany where they live. One breathes in their 
presence a keen, pure, invigorating air. The 
reader is obliged to them for the loan of 
their thoughts. He can not, however, for- 
give Philip for keeping a diary, and finds it 
harder still to understand why the editor 
should translate the Latin quotations he en- 
ters there. The reader wonders for whose 
benefit the translations are made. 

M. L. S. 


A Daveuter or Date. By Emerson Gif- 
ford Taylor. The Century Company. 
New York. $1.50. 


**& DAUGHTER OF DALE,” which be- 

ing interpreted, of course, is “A 
Daughter of Yale,” is remarkable in at 
least one respect—it deals not at all with 
undergraduate life. In this it differs radi- 
cally from most so-called college stories. 
There is nothing of sports, college politics, 
college friendships, and no touch of that ap- 
parently easy and careless life that is lived 
on the campus. And it must be confessed 
that the author gives us little of the romance 
of the college world. What we have is a 
love affair between two very pleasant peo- 
ple with a scholastic background. The col- 
lege is portrayed as a place for work, and 
that of the severest kind. Old Professor 
Hare is an excellent type of the great 
scholar, a man who believes in scholarship 
for its own sake, and who is somewhat in- 
tolerant of those that differ with him. His 
granddaughter, the heroine of the story, is 
altogether charming. She is beautiful, as 
she should be, and the author succeeds in 
giving a strong impression of her beauty. 
But the interesting thing is the unpleasant 
sense that one gets of the effect of “Dale” 
scholarship. The hero of the book, who had 
been a great football player, comes back to 
take postgraduate work solely because Pro- 
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fessor Hare and his granddaughter Barbara 
wish him to do so. Finally he becomes so 
absorbed in his work that he is in danger of 
losing his life’s happiness, and the young 
woman who had urged him to follow the life 
of a scholar is forced to use her influence 
on the other side. The savage struggle of 
the “other man,” the poor student, is, one 
feels, prompted rather by a wish to win a 
thousand-dollar fellowship than by any love 
of learning. And when he loses, as he does, 
to the hero—“the brilliant amateur”—there 
is a real tragedy in the breaking down of 
the loser. The sordidness of the life is real- 
istically drawn. The hardships of the 
graduate students are so great that one feels 
that, after all, they are moved by a real love 
of learning. Yet waiting on tables in cheap 
restaurants, serving fellow students in me- 
nial capacities, tending furnaces, and act- 
ing as night watchmen in factories do not 
serve to bring out the admirable traits of 
the victims of these necessities. One feels 
also that the stake is desperately high, and 
the struggle for victory is too intense. 
There is a good picture of a storm at sea, 
and generally the descriptions, whether of 
persons or of places, are accurate. Some of 
the peculiarities of Oldport, or New Haven, 
are given with considerable faithfulness. 
The style is not remarkable in any way. 
There is some good writing in the book, and 
some that can hardly be so described. The 
grip of the born writer and the confidence 
of the born story-teller are both lacking. 
However, the book is good, and is worth 
reading for it throws much light on a de- 
partment of college, or rather university 
life, concerning which most of us know lit- 
tle. L. H. 


Rosert Caveiier. By Richard Dana Or- 
cutt. A. C. McClurg § Company, Chi- 
cago. $1.50. 


|" is rarely that a book introduces itself in 
more beautiful dress than this. In typog- 
raphy, illustration and binding, it has a set- 
ting worthy of a great story. The theme is 
one of the most inspiring in all American 
history, and right nobly has Mr. Orcutt 
risen to it. The mighty purpose of Loyola 
breathed into the Society of Jesus, the calm, 
relentless pursuit of this purpose by the 
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masters of the order, the marvelous obedi- 
ence of the Jesuit priests, the instruments 
of this purpose, and their personal heroism, 
were food enough for one great novel, but 
the author has added to the stirring interest 
the high ambition of Robert Cavelier de la 
Salle and the great love story that so en- 
nobled his life. The scene shifts rapidly but 
easily fram the dungeon of the House of 
Novices to the straggling village of Mon- 
treal, thence to the primeval forest and back 
over sea to Versailles, where Louis le Grand, 
his Florentine Queen and his numerous mis- 
tresses ‘held the gayest court the world has 
known. Again to the forests of the St. Law- 
rence and even to the far wilds where rolls 
the Mississippi, where our hero won undy- 
ing fame and claimed for king and country 
the virgin land that lies to-day the richest 
empire of the earth! 

»And everywhere the pursuing shadow of 
the Company of Jesus, grim embodiment of 
the spirit of Loyola, working either to 
thwart every aim of this noble life or claim 
the hero’s loyalty, now through imprison- 
ment in Paris, again through pressure upon 
colonial governors and again through Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and Le Grand Roi him- 
self! Never was novel blest with a more 
thoroughly interesting plot, and yet it is not 
fiction. The author very modestly disclaims 
even so much imagination or departure from 
established authorities as would make it a 
historical novel. Rather he claims merely to 
have picked out the thread of romance in 
La Salle’s career and separated it from the 
rest, discarding that which was not essential 
to the understanding of this romance. 

R. M.S. 


Tue OpenINc oF THE MississipP1. A 
STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN THE AMER- 
1caN INTERIOR. By Frederic Austin Ogg. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2 net. 


[% these days of the railroad one is apt to 

minimize the importance of our great 
water highways, if not actually to forget 
that time in the history of this continent 
when the nations of the old world struggled 
for the control of the Mississippi, and, in- 
cidentally, of its main tributaries. For it 
was then that navigation was the key to 
whatever paramountcy could be claimed in 
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the new world. The pioneers followed the 
navigable rivers, and nations which sought 
the rich trade of the valleys must necessarily 
control the waterways. This control shifted 
* about between France, and Spain, and Eng 
land; was held by force of arms in the posts 
established here and there. It was a great 
game played in the eighteenth century, and 
concluded in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, in which the cards were dealt by the 
missionary, the warrior, and the diplomatist. 
The author disclaims intention to write 
a history of the Mississippi valley in all its 
phases, but he has necessarily reviewed 
these phases in his purpose to show how 
vital to the welfare of the proprietary na- 
tion was the absolute control of the water- 
ways, especially the Father of Waters. 
That this history might have been different 
if the various claimants to ownership had 
been served by more faithful agents, we 
may well believe. Professor Ogg, beginning 
with the Spanish discovery, traces the suc- 
cessive steps of exploration down to the 
period when diplomacy found it expedient 
to turn control of the most fertile region in 
the world over to the United States, which 
constituted, as the author observes, “the 
largest transaction in real estate which the 
world has ever known.”” Apparently the au- 
thor has made an exhaustive study of the 
subject, and it will impress the student of 
history as a very careful and deliberate 
presentation of all the known facts. 
H. S. R. 


By tHe Goon Sainte ANNE. By Anne 
Chapin Ray. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. $1.25. 


OT a few beloved heroines have trav- 

eled in Canada, but they have taken 
Cook’s tickets and gone on trunk lines. 
Nancy Howard has the distinction of not 
being personally conducted. She early dis- 
covers that Quebec must be “inhaled, not 
analyzed.” Accordingly she “buries the 
guidebooks in her trunk,” prowls where the 
whim takes her and shows the untraveled 
reader odd corners, bits of color and land- 
scape glimpses that have eluded other 
guides. The Maple Leaf pension, “just 
across the Place d’Armes,” seems foreign 
even for French Canadian existence, but, 
since Dickens was once its guest, the quaint 
description may be accepted bodily. 
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Nancy has red hair, independence, a nim- 
ble wit and charming frocks galore. Her 
father chaperones his pretty daughter after 
an agreeable, intermittent fashion. At home, 
in New York, he is a great surgeon; in fact, 
Nancy rather insists upon his reputation. 
Here in Canada he is writing a monograph 
on the miracles of Sainte Anne de Beaupre, 
which absorbs his attention. Only twice 
does he rouse into activity, and both times 
to succor Nancy’s shattered lovers. Her 
vigor and vivacity are so abundant that to 
question her American origin requires cour- 
age. Yet Nancy has a French predecessor 
in character and situation. In other words, 
the theme has been played before with dif- 
ferent variations. French students read 
“La Neuvaine de Colette” for its modern 
idioms; lazier people demand the English 
translation because of the charming love 
story. Colette, dull and lonely in her 
French chateau, makes a novena to St. Jo- 
seph for a lover; Nancy, at Beaupré, of- 
fers a gift to Sainte Anne for somebody to 
break the monotony. The two saints are 
propitious, an accident promptly hurls a 
disabled, eligible young man into each 
scene, and both girls play nurse with the 
conventional happy ending. 

The American, however, has the ad- 
vantage of choice. Four attractive youths, 
an English younger son, a French student, 
a Canadian business man, an American 
cousin, offer a range of personality and 
race, and keep the reader until the end in 
pleasing doubt anent the bestowal of Nan- 
cy’s affections. 

The Britisher has the egotism, density 
and dumbness of his race, but his middle 
height and spare figure, his excellent taste 
in socks and neckties, his real anxiety to un- 
derstand, differentiate him from the Eng- 
lish hero of commerce. 

The suspended interest, the lively talk 
and happy verbal terms, the pathos of an 
untimely death, and the extremely pleasant 
people, provide piquant entertainment. 
Conversely the artistic, dainty travel de- 
scriptions, the pilgrimages of Beaupre, the 
half student, half ecclesiastical, wholly 
medieval setting of Quebec, are good 
enough to stand alone. 

The story belongs to the order of the 
ephemera, the genus gauzy, the feminine 
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sex, both in impress and appeal; but as 
against a porch novel, these objections may 
be ruled out. A. A. S. 


Tue Fara or Men. By Jack London. 
pra § Company, New York. 
1.50. 


ACK London sprang to literary fame with a 
rattling good dog story, ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’’ which immediately took rank as 

one of the best of the nature stories that 
has appeared. After reading these short 
stories dealing with men, one can not re- 
press the hope that the gifted young writer 
will return to his original field and tell us 
more about dogs and wolves. 

The tales are all gathered from the gold 
fields of the frozen Northland, the Klon- 
dyke and the Yukon country. To be entirely 
frank, they were not worth the original 
printing in the magazines, much less being 
gathered into book form. There is a rather 
clever abruptness in the diction and some 
audacity in the use of slang and swear- 
words, but these are of doubtful attractive- 
ness when there is nothing worth while be- 
hind them. The story from which the book 
takes its title tells of two highly successful 
miners who had been society men at home. 
They throw dice to see which shall have a 
vacation back to the States, and the younger 
wins. He is to bring back with him his part- 
nier’s sweetheart, daughter of a judge in 
San Francisco. He meets the girl, writes 
in praise of her and lingers there instead of 
going east to his own people.’ Finally the 
partner left in Dawson reads in newspapers 
from San Francisco, Seattle and Portland, 
of their marriage. He breaks a faro bank, 
marries a squaw with the church ceremony 
and goes about his business. He happens to 
meet his younger partner on the return, ac- 
companied by two young women. He had 
married the younger sister, not mentioned 
until that moment, a San Francisco paper 
had got the names mixed and the other pa- 
pers had copied the error. There is no 
scene, nor even much explanation, and the 
elder partner goes on his way with his 
squaw, leaving a bad taste in the mouth of 
everybody, including the reader. 

Yet this appears to be the best story in 
the lot! R. M. S. 
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Tue Woop-Carver or ’Lympus. By Mary 
- Waller. Little, Brown § Company. 
1.50. 


T HE scene of this story is laid in a moun- 
tain district of Vermont. The charac- 
ters are about equally divided between the 
rustic type and dwellers in cities, the former 
struck off with some accuracy and a cer- 
tain force, the latter impossible from the 
- standpoint of literature or of life. The cen- 
tral figure is a young son of the mountains, 
bed-ridden through an appalling accident 
and hopeless, to whom comes hope and an 
opening into life and its joys through a 
knowledge of wood carving, and through 
acquaintance with some of the more rugged 
masters in literature and art,—Browning, 
Carlyle, Michael Angelo and Emerson. 
The admirable motive of the book,—that 
of showing the superiority of mind and 
soul over the body’s misfortunes,—is but 
partly realized, because it is linked with 
mistaken conceptions of life, because the 
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author lacks a sense of literary form. Some 
power of introspection is shown in the book, 
but almost no sense of the external move- 
ment and logic of life. The mode of expres- 
sion is often stiff and pedantic, making im- 
possible the passage of feeling through the 
ugly exterior of style. 

Doubtless people will be found who, with 
the most laudatory intentions, will apply to 
the book that term of reproach, “a strong 
story.” This will be due to its purpose, 
which is fine, rather than to its accomplish- 
ment, which falls short. To the critical mind 
the book is an irritant, like that of the visit 
of a disagreeable family friend to whom one 
must be considerate, with whom one longs 
to have a temper-to-temper talk. One’s 
good behavior, under the circumstances, is a 
matter of principle, not of interest. It is 
with the book as it is with the family friend. 
In both, one is conscious of a grain of good 
not to be despised and which yet causes an 
unpleasant sense of restraint. The last 
word is that both are “worthy.” M. L. S. 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Sargent, Mrs. Mary E., at New York, 
May 31, aged seventy-seven. Originator of 
the Radical Club in Boston to which Holmes, 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow and Sum- 
ner belonged. Author: Sketches and Rem- 
iniscences of the Radical Club, of Chest- 
nut street, Boston. 


Lorenz, Orroxar, at Jena, about June 
1, aged seventy-two. Professor of History 
in the University of Jena. Author: The 
Consular Tribunal (1855); German His- 
tory in the 13th and 14th Centuries 
(1868); Sources of Medieval German His- 
tory (1870); History of Alsace (1871); 
History and Politics (1876); Genealogical 
Manual of the History of European States 
(1895). 


McLacutan, Rosert, F. R. S., at Lewis- 
ham, Eng., June —, aged sixty-seven. Au- 


thor: A Monographic Revision and Synop- 
sis of the Trichoptera of the European 
Fauna, and Supplement (1874-84); also 
150 papers on entomological subjects. 


Keep, Dr. Rosert Porter, at Farming- 
ton, Conn., June 8, aged sixty. Author: 
Homeric Dictionary; Stories from Herod- 
otus and Book Seventh of the History; Es- 
sential Uses of the Moods in Greek and 
Latin; Books I-VI of the Iliad; Greek 
Lessons. 


Carter, Water Stevusen, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 8, aged seventy-one. Compiler 
of the Wisconsin Code of Procedure. 


Ricumonp, George, at New York, June 
4, aged fifty-four. Author and translator 
of technical books on engineering. 
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Horron, Laurence, at Princeton, N. J., 
June 10, aged sixty-one. Author, editor 
and compiler: Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century, in collaboration with Clara Ers- 
kine Clement; Plays and Players (1875); 
Literary Landmarks of London (1885); 
Curiosities of the American Stage (1891); 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh (1891) ; 
From the Books of Laurence Hutton 
(1892) ; Edwin Booth (1893); Portraits in 
Plaster (1894); Literary Landmarks of Je- 
rusalem (1895); Other Times and Other 
Seasons (1895); Literary Landmarks of 
Venice (1896); Literary Landmarks of 
Rome (1897); Literary Landmarks of 
Florence (1897); A Boy I Knew and Four 
Dogs (1898); Literary Landmarks of Ox- 
ford (1901). Also several books on the 
American stage. Literary Landmarks of 
the Scottish Universities will be published 
in the fall. 


JovaNeEvitcH, Jovan, at Belgrade, Ser- 
via, June 14. Servia’s greatest poet. 


Davis, Dr. NatHan Smirn, at Chicago, 
June 16, aged eighty-seven. Once editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Author: Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine; Medical Education and 
Reform; Verdict of Science Concerning the 
Effects of Alcohol on Man; History of 
Medicine. 

Kina, Mason Epwarp, Sr., at Peters- 
burg, Va., June 17, aged eighty-three. Au- 
thor: Naval Songs of the South. 


ConneEtty, Cera Logan, at New York, 
June 18, aged sixty-seven. Author and 
playwriter. Author: Her Strange Fate 
(1891); Sarz—a Story of the Stage (1891) 
—novels; Rose; The Odd Trick; An Amer- 
ican Marriage; Gaston Cadol—dramas. 


Knient, Epwarp Freperic, near Wa- 
fang-Tien, China, about June 19, killed 
during an engagement between Russians 
and Japanese, in his fifty-third year. Eng- 
lish war correspondent. Author: Albania 
and Montenegro; The Cruise of the Falcon; 
The Threatening Eye; Sailing; The Falcon 
on the Baltic; The Cruise of the Alerte; 
Save Me From My Friends; Where Three 
Empires Meet; Madagascar in War Time; 
Rhodesia of To-day; Letters from the Su- 
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dan; A Desperate Voyage; Small Boat 
Sailing; With the Royal Tour. 


Rot.et, Hermann, at Baden, near Vien- 
na, Austria, about June 20, in his eighty- 
fifth year. State archivist, poet, novelist, 
and dramatist. In 1845 was exiled for ten 
years for publishing Frihlingsboten, a vol- 
ume of political poems. 


Serss, Rev. Dr. JosepH Avucustus, at 
Philadelphia, June 21, aged eighty-one. 
Famous Lutheran clergyman and once ed- 
itor of The Lutheran and of The Prophetic 
Times. First book (published in 1846) 
was Popular Lectures on the Epistle to the 


~ Hebrews, and last (published 1902) was 


The Christ and His Church. Between 
these two dates Dr. Seiss wrote and pub- 
lished seventy-six volumes of sermons and 
theology. 


LinDENKOHL, ApotpH, at Washington, 
D. C., June 22, in his seventy-seventh year. 
Connected with U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey since 1854, and author of papers on 
geographical exploration. 


Giusert, Rev. Henry Lez, Ph. D., at 
Lake George, N. Y., June 23, aged thirty- 
seven. Author: A Study in Old Testa- 
ment Names. 


Scorr, Clement, at London, Eng., June 
25, in his sixty-third year. Famous dra- 
matic critic. Author: Round About the 
Islands; Lays and Lyrics; The Land of 
Flowers; Blossom Land; Thirty Years at 
the Play; Among the Apple Orchards; Pic- 
tures of the World; Poppy Land; From the 
Bells to King Arthur; Sisters by the Sea; 
The Wheel of Life; Madonna Mia; The 
Drama of Yesterday and To-Day; Some 
Notable Hamlets. ‘ 


Jorpan, WitHertm, at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, June 25, aged eighty-five. Epic 
poet and dramatist. Author: Demiurgos 
(1852-54); Die Nibelungen (1868-74), 
both epics; Durchs Ohr (1870), a drama; 
Die Sebalds (1885), a novel. 

Smirn, Exprivgr J., at Washington, D. 
C., June 25, in his sixty-first year. Poet, 
painter, and inventor. 

Emmett, Danie, Decatur, at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, June 28, in his eighty-seventh 
year. Author and composer of “Dixie.” 


INCREDULOUS 


By W. L. W. 


HE Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on. Despite Experience and Wit 

The Truth each Man must find out for himself, 
For none can take Another’s word for it. 
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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


A SURVEY OF THE POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS IN PUERTO RICO 


By The Rt. Rev. James H. Van Buren, D.D. 
Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico 


six years of American occupation, 

are neither so good nor so bad as 
they have been represented. Unqualified 
satisfaction with results attained is possi- 
ble only to him who does not look beneath 
the surface. Sweeping criticism comes 
from the pessimist who reads only the op- 
position papers. There is reason for ap- 
prehension in the political, social and 
industrial outlook, but there are also 
counterbalancing considerations, which to 
some extent dispel the clouds. 

Sketching in shadows first, we shall 
put in the high lights afterward, and if 
our description shall so modify the somber 
hues as to display the facts with fidelity, 
there will need no apology for the effort. 

That there is discontent with existing 
conditions it would be idle to deny. What 
proportion of the discontent is well-found- 
ed, how much is unreasonable, and how 
much is remediable, we shall try to indi- 
cate. 

To take up the points as they occur to 
mind, and without regard to order of im- 
portance, let us first consider an instance 
of discontent and resulting complaint, of 
the clearly unreasonable type. For five 
years Americans have had charge of the 
sanitary administration, and. with the best 
possible results. Recent reductions in the 
appropriations have caused some of the 
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Americans to resign their positions on the 
insular, or as it is called, the Superior 
Board of Health. Their places have been 
filled by Puerto Ricans, whose knowledge 
of sanitation, as it is practised in the 
United States, can not have reached that 
degree of perfection that would inspire 
confidence. It is true that there have 
been native members of the Board of 
Health during the past six years, but the 
management has been in the hands of 
experienced Americans, under whose ad- 
ministration reforms have been instituted, 
and sanitary requirements successfully 
carried into effect, often at the cost of a 
struggle, generally against opposition, 
and sometimes by dint of threats. Dis- 
content here is plainly unreasonable, for 
nothing could well be worse than a return 
to the unsanitary conditions which existed 
in all parts of the island at the time of 
the occupation in 1898. 

Political reasons are alleged for the 
changes, which are introduced under the 
pretext of economy, and it does not indi- 
cate a healthy condition of statesmanship 
that politics can be allowed to have any 
influence in such a connection. The native 
is by habit and training too patient of 
the unsanitary to be as yet a wise ad- 
ministrator of this department, especially 
when it must be run on a more economical 
scale. Future statistics will show whether 
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the expenditure, which was the alleged 
ground of complaint, was not, after all, 
the truest economy. 

As an instance of the discontent which 
may be considered reasonable, we may 
consider next the complaints of scarcity 
of. employment. Here, in part at least, 
the American occupation has_ brought 
about hardship. By closing some mar- 
kets to Puerto Rican products, while 
opening others, the commercial condi- 
tions have been disturbed, and _ business 
depression has been the result. The suf- 
fering, however, has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Nor is the American adminis- 
tration justly chargeable with all the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Gompers, who spent less than a 
month in a recent investigation of affairs 
in Puerto Rico, has stated that hundreds 
of workingmen are dying of starvation 
every week. This exaggeration might 
have been avoided, had he taken the trou- 
ble to go to such sources of reliable infor- 
mation as were open to him. Ansmia is 
not always due to starvation, and the 
angmic condition which afflicts many peo- 
ple in the island, not all of them poor la- 
boring men by any means, is traceable to 
a bacillus, which is being successfully 
treated by the local physicians. But at 
the time of his visit, all these deaths from 
anemia were popularly ascribed to star- 
vation. And besides, poverty in Puerto 
Rico does not necessarily involve suffer- 
ing or hunger. The means of subsist- 
ence are cheap and easy to obtain, and it 
is within the limits of possibility that 
there is as much starvation in the city of 
New York at any given time as there is 
in Puerto Rico. 

Still there is ground for the complaint 
that work is scarce and wages low. But 
here again there is room to reflect that 
high and low arc relative terms, and there 
has no doubt been exaggeration, as will 
appear. Among the reasons for the low 
rate of wages, probably the first and 
most potent is the low price obtainable 
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for coffee. The markets of Spain and 
Cuba, which were formerly wide open to 
Puerto Rican coffee, are now practically 
closed by the tariff. The United States 
market is open, and we have, under free 
trade, enormously increased the import 
and export, of some articles, between the 
United States and Puerto Rico. But this 
does not compensate for loss on the cof- 
fee production. For when the grower 
who formerly realized thirty cents a 
pound, now receives but eight cents, it 
does not pay expenses of production. 
Puerto Rico grows a grade of coffce that 
is second to none in the world; but the 
American consumer does not know that, 
nor does he know how to prepare it in the 
Puerto Rican way; hence the coffee of 
Puerto Rico in the American market has 
a losing fight with the lower grade cof- 
fee of Brazil. Whether Americans owe 
it to their new possessions to cultivate a 
taste for this product, and create a de- 
mand for it, is an academic question, and 
belongs to a different department of eth- 
ics from that now under review. But the 
writer is clear in the conviction that it is 
the duty of American capital to study 
the conditions in Pucrto Rico, and give 
to that island the preference as a place 
for investment, wherever and whenever it 
is possible. Business and charity can not 
be combined, but Puerto Rico is not an 
object of charity. It may be made a field 
for profitable investment. And if it 
should happen that the business men of 
Puerto Rico should discover that it was 
to their commercial advantage for the 
American sovereignty to continue, there 
would be a sudden cessation of so much 
of the complaint, that the silence could 
almost be felt. 

For it is obvious that the lack of 
American investment is a great cause of 
low wages, and the consequent discontent. 
Such capital as has sought investment in 
the fruit-growing industry, has not only 
had to wait for the fruit to grow and 
bring in a dividend, but has also had 
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much disappointment to contend with. 
Inexperience and ignorance of the details 
of fruit-growing, imperfect means of 
transportation, long and expensive car- 
rying from the tree to the consumer, in- 
sects and other foes to vegetation, have 
dampened the ardor of some, and dis- 
couraged others. Time and experience 
will work improvement, but they are slow, 
and the need of an industrial improve- 
ment is pressing. 

Another cause for the conditions 
which create discontent is to be found in 
the fact that a very large proportion of 
the real estate in Puerto Rico is owned 
by non-resident Spaniards. Absenteeism 
is as pronounced to-day in Puerto Rico 
as it has ever been in Ireland. In the 
same connection it may be mentioned, not 
as a ground of complaint, but as an in- 
teresting circumstance, that every mer- 
chant doing business in the island, with 
the exception of a very few Americans, 
is a Spaniard, and that he employs no 
natives, but brings every one of his clerks 
from Spain. Sometimes it seems as 
though the United States were in the po- 
sition of a governmental agent for Span- 
ish owners, and an unwitting partner in 
systematic oppression of the natives. 
Real estate is held at a price that does 
not indicate any desire to part with it; 
rents have been advanced to a figure un- 
known before the occupation, or “inva- 
sion,” as the Spanish residents invariably 
term it; small estate-owners are burdened 
in many cases almost to the breaking 
point with mortgages; and the congested 
population of the larger cities are com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant rents for the 
miserable quarters where they swarm. 
Sometimes as many as a hundred persons, 
young and old, will be found dwelling in 
the rooms that open into a single patio, 
or court. Rural districts also are impov- 
erished by the system of absenteeism, 
since the non-resident landlord runs his 
plantation by the hands of an agent, who 
pays a lower rate of wages to the peones, 
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or day-laborers, than an American would 
think of paying, and sends the proceeds 
to Spain, there to be spent by the hidalgo 
—who still keeps up the ancient custom 
of exploiting Puerto Rico for his own 
benefit. The statement was recently made 
in an American newspaper in San Juan, 
that sixty per cent. of everything worth 
owning in the island to-day is owned in 
Spain. 

Complaint at the conditions thus pro- 
duced is entirely reasonable, but it is not 
justly made against the United States. 
The American occupation is no more re- 
sponsible for the Spanish absentee than 
it is for the hurricane which devastated 
the island in 1899. But, under the influ- 
ence of Spanish sympathizers, in the lo- 
cal press and on the stump, ignorant na- 
tives are led to take an indiscriminate 
view and to lay the blame of all their 
troubles at the door of the Americanos. 
It may be that such part of the condi- 
tions as arises from the absentee, is reme- 
diable, along the lines which have been 
adopted in some of the States, by the 
enactment of a law, as soon as the Treaty 
of Paris will admit, requiring all proper- 
ty owners to take the oath of allegiance 
to the American government, or else sell 
their holdings in the island within a rea- 
sonable and fixed time. It may be that 
some way can be found for the native to 
engage in those forms of commercial ac- 
tivity which have hitherto been, and still 
are, closed to him. There is no reason to 
think that the native has ever been in a 
better condition than he is in now, as re- 
gards the wage-earning question, except- 
ing that his non-resident landlord has put 
up the price of rent; but he is being led 
to think “the former days were better 
than these,” and when he becomes a 
laudator temporis acti, the resulting dis- 
content makes it all the more difficult for 
American ideas and principles to win 
their way with him. 

There is said to be money in sugar, and 
the present advance in the price is work- 
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ing some relief to the general situation. 
Tobacco has had a hard experience since 
the occupation, and this is partly due to 
the tactics of some of the American to- 
bacco-growers and manufacturers in 
Puerto Rico, who took advantage of the 
high reputation of the product to flood 
the American market with an inferior ar- 
ticle, insomuch that the Puerto Rican 
cigar became a stench and a by-word. 
No surer way of inviting ruin for that 
industry could have been invented. 
Americans, but not the administration, 
have been to blame for this self-inflicted 
wrong to the industry. 

It should be remembered, however, in 
any study of the industrial situation, that 
hasty generalizations from imperfect 
data are unworthy of confidence. When 
Mr. Gompers published his report, the 
present writer addressed a series of ques- 
tions to the most prominent and success- 
ful American contractor in San Juan, a 
gentleman whose high record indicates 
him to be entirely reliable in the replies 
he makes. The following are the ques- 
tions and answers, from which.a more 
trustworthy inference may be drawn than 
from any general and sweeping state- 
ments, unsupported by evidence. 

1. What wages are paid to skilled 
bricklayers in Puerto Rico? Ans. Rang- 
ing from $1.75 to $2.50. 

2. What to skilled carpenters? Ans. 
From $1.25 to $2.50, foreman. 

3. What to unskilled laborers? Ans. 
From 5 cents an hour, government work, 
to 10 cents best laborers, except around 
dock; the longshoremen, I believe, de- 
mand 20 cents. 

4, What to women and children? Ans. 
About 15 to 25 cents per day and their 
dinner, stripping tobacco and sorting cof- 
fee. Seamstresses get 50 to 75 cents and 
dinner. 

5. How many hours constitute a day’s 
work? Ans. On government work eight 
hours constitute a day. I always work 
my men by the hour and not by day, 
working nine hours a day. 
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6. What proportion of workingmen 
are unemployed? Ans. I think that there 
are about half of the workingmen em- 
ployed now, during the sugar season. 

7. How do present wages compare 
with those paid before the American oc- 
cupation? Ans. They get a little more 
now in American currency than they did 
then in P. R. currency and work about 
two hours less. (P. R. currency was 
worth about 60 cents on the dollar in 
American money. ) 

8. What is the general condition of the 
workingmen and their families, as re- 
gards poverty and starvation, intelli- 
gence and ignorance? Ans. Are very 
poor, live from hand to mouth, but I 
don’t think there are but few that really 


can not get enough of some kind of nour- 


ishment. Are very ignorant in regard to 
knowing how to take advantage of their 
work. 

9. Any other facts that may throw 
light on the situation? Ans. As to Mr. 
Gompers, I do not think he accomplished 
any more than to agitate the people and 
make them think they had something 
coming to them. But he didn’t give it to 
them. The working class do not need 
labor unions, but work. They are anxious 
and willing to work when they can get it. 

There are two labor organizations in 
Puerto Rico: the Federacién Libre and 
the Federacién Regional. These two are 
divided, if not hostile, in their counsels. 
It was Mr. Gompers’ aim to unite them 
in a demand for higher wages and shorter 
time. He was not successful in his en- 
deavors. It may be that the time was 
badly chosen for his mission. At all 
events, laborers are not well advised if 
they sacrifice the little employment they 
have, at a time when the supply of la- 
bor is so much greater than the demand 
as to render it certain that the places 
they vacate will be immediately filled by 
the unemployed. The workingmen of 
Puerto Rico seem to be wise enough to 
perceive this. And besides, there was an- 
other obstacle in the way of Mr. Gom- 
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pers’ attempt at reconciliation, in the fact 
that the two labor organizations are 
identified with the two great and irre- 
concilable political parties of the Island, 
of which more will be said later. 

It should be borne in mind further, in 
any complete analysis of the situation, 
that wages which would be thought low 
in the States, are really high in Puerto 
Rico. And this is not due entirely to the 
fact that the Puerto Rican lives on a lower 
scale of enjoyment than his fellow-la- 
borer of the north, although that is 
doubtless true, but it is also largely due 
to the greater purchasing power of 
money there, and to the smaller number 
of his legitimate desires. He has no coal 
bill to pay; nature gives him more heat 
than he knows what to do with; his tailor, 
milliner, shoemaker and hatter run up no 
very large bills for him to meet, the cloth- 
ing problem being reduced to micro- 
scopic proportions. In the city, as has 
been said, his rent is oppressive, but in 
the country he builds his house of palm 
leaves, and thatches it with grass, being 
apparently welcome, in the majority of 
instances, to choose his _building-site 
where he will, free of rent, and without 
the formality of a purchase. 

It is desirable that he should have more 
wants, and that a divine discontent with 
such a life as he leads should be implanted 
in his breast, that he should become de- 
sirous of owning a home, of reading 
books and newspapers, of educating his 
children, and correcting his family and 
social habits. But at present he is not 
troubled with that kind of discontent, 
and therefore poverty is not the hardship 
it is in severer latitudes. 

As another counterbalancing consid- 
eration, when one is led to think the 
island wholly unprosperous, it should be 
remembered that a high price for land is 
generally regarded as an evidence of a 
considerable degree of prosperity, and 
land in Puerto Rico is held, as has been 
said. at a high valuation, possibly higher 
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than the actual selling price, but still suf- 
ficiently high to cause one to regard the 
complaints of universal poverty with less 
confidence than they might otherwise re- 
ceive. 

In order to a clear understanding of 
the political situation, it is necessary to 
describe the government which has been 
framed on the provisions of the Foraker 
act. At the risk of repeating things fa- 
miliar, it should be said that the Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President of 
the United States, the same being true of 
the Executive Council, consisting of six 
Americans and five Puerto Ricans. These 
six Americans are also heads of depart- 
ments, as follows: The Secretary, Attor- 
ney General, Treasurer, Auditor, Com- 
missioner of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Education. The eleven mem- 
bers of the Executive Council constitute 
a house similar to the Senate. There is 
another house, entitled the House of 
Delegates, consisting of thirty-five mem- 
bers, chosen by popular vote from the 
seven districts of the island, five from 
each. Every town has its mayor, or 
alcalde, and its common council, or 
ayuntamienta, all elective. But the Gov- 
ernor has the power to remove a mayor 
for cause, and to appoint his successor. 

It will be seen that the two methods, of 
appointment and of election, are com- 
bined. The people have a voice in the se- 
lection of their rulers. The crux of the 
situation lies in the circumstance that they 
want more election and not so much ap- 
pointment. They would like to have every 
office filled by Puerto Ricans. This de- 
sire is perfectly natural, and, within 
limits, it is worthy of encouragement. 
The sight of Americans holding the prin- 
cipal offices can not but be galling. It is 
a continuance of the Spanish habit. The 
employment of American young men as 
government clerks, thus excluding Puerto 
Rican youths from positions to which, as 
they think, their birth ought to entitle 
them, instead of being a bar, naturally 
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leads to discontent. The writer has been 
told by those at the head of the depart- 
ment of the Treasury, that one Ameri- 
can clerk can do the work of three Puerto 
Ricans; but it is hard for the native to 
regard this as anything more than a 
prejudice, and so the faithful official suf- 
fers in his estimation. 

In the municipalities, where self-gov- 
ernment has been freely accorded, results 
have been far from reassuring. There 
are doubtless many gentlemen in Puerto 
Rico, both capable and honest, but they 
are not always available for public office. 
There has been much municipal corrup- 
tion, and it still exists. The weakest por- 
tion of the American system of govern- 
ment is the municipality. This is uni- 
versally admitted, and the weaknesses of 
a new form of government are sure to be 
accentuated in its adaptation to untried 
emergencies, such as abound in our new 
possessions. Hence there are evidences 
of weakness and unworthiness in the 
municipalities of Puerto Rico, that equal 
or surpass the corruptions of our home 
city governments, and while it is true that 
we are not in a position to hold up our 
own municipal governments as examples 
for the imitation of the Puerto Ricans, 
yet it is unfortunate that, in the very 
place where there is the greatest weak- 
ness of our system, we have found it 
necessary to concede the right of autono- 
my. The conception of public office for 
the good of the people is a conception to 
which the previous training of the Puerto 
Rican had made him a stranger. You 
have only to observe the condition of the 
streets in any of the towns of the island 
to see that the revenues are not squan- 
dered on public works; you need only to 
read the record of mayors, three or four 
of them, removed by the Governor for 
irregularity or malfeasance in office, to 
be shaken in your confidence as to the 
present fitness of the people for self-gov- 
ernment. You have only to read the re- 
ports of the Legislative Assembly to find 
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food for the reflection that legislators 
who could introduce such measures as are 
seriously debated there are not yet suf- 
ficiently familiar with the principles of 
self-government to make it wise to pre- 
maturely extend the system beyond its 
present limits. 

The two parties which contend for of- 
fice, the Federal and the Republican, dif- 
fer but little in principles. But the 
former has hitherto been the party of the 
opposition, while the latter has been in 
sympathy with the administration. The 
Federal party claims to have in its ranks 
all the property and intelligence of the 
island, but it is in the minority. The 
Republicans deny the superior claims of 
the Federals, and vastly outnumber 
them. The people take their politics 
very seriously, and between the opposing 
camps the hostility is so intense and in- 
veterate as to embitter even the social 
and family relations. The election riots, 
exaggerated accounts of which have ap- 
peared in the northern papers, show the 
intensity of the nervous strain. But 
these are likely to be prevented or greatly 
restrained, now that the police are learn- 
ing not to join in the disturbance, for 
the sake of assisting political friends, but 
to arrest without fear or favor. 

Notwithstanding present indications of 
unfitness for the further extension of the 
system of self-government, it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that a better feeling 
would pervade the political life of the 
island, if there were no office, elective or 
by appointment, to which a qualified 
Puerto Rican, of proved integrity, might 
not aspire. Most of the Americans in of- 
ficial position have merited and received 
the respect of the natives, in the highest 
degree. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
future appointments may be as well and 
wisely made. But dissatisfaction will al- 
ways exist, under any system which dis- 
franchises, or debars from office, any 
child of the land by reason of his birth, 
and places responsibility and authority 
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in the hands of the stranger. Puerto Rico 
for the Puerto Ricans, is a saying that 
needs to be safeguarded, but it should 
stand for the ultimate reality, and should 
not be regarded as merely a spell to con- 
jure with. 

Were all resident Americans careful to 
observe their country’s laws, there would 
be less reason for the Puerto Rican to be 
impatient, but such an affair as that of 
the smuggling cases of a year ago could 
not fail to occasion great distrust. Nor 
has it ceased to rankle in the native breast 
that after all the scandal the prosecu- 
tion was stopped. The statement found 
currency that the accused had settled 
their cases by payment of the fines and 
duties. Nevertheless it is openly said that 
when a poor peon is caught smuggling a 
gallon of rum he is put in jail, but that 
influential Americans can smuggle seven 
hundred dollars’ worth of contraband 
goods per month, keep up the practice for 
the space of three or four years, using a 
government steamer and government 
wagons to remove it from the landing 
place on a government dock, and then,— 
escape! Probably nothing that has hap- 
pened in Puerto Rico since the occupation 
has done so much to shake the popular 
confidence in American integrity and loy- 
alty and to impede the progress of Amer- 
ican ideas as this apparent miscarriage of 
justice. It would go a long way toward 
allaying the discontent which proceeds 
from this and the other causes which 
have been named, if, besides the opening 
of new industries, of which more will be 
said later, there could be inaugurated 
some extended application of the merit 
system in the civil service. 

Native office-holders who have shown 
efficiency and integrity should be eligible 
for promotion, without regard to race or 
previous condition. The spur of a proper 
ambition is a great promoter of fidelity. 
Hope is twin sister to contentment. It 
will be a great advance if more promi- 
nence can be given to merit, and less to 
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“graft,” in the native conception of pub- 
lic office. But little improvement is to be 
expected so long as the native office- 
holder feels that he has nothing to ex- 
pect beyond his present position. The 
temptation to make hay while the sun 
shines, and use his office for what he can 
make it yield him, is not so likely to be 
sternly and successfully resisted, men be- 
ing what they are, while the idea is pres- 
ent that now is the golden opportunity 
for self-aggrandizement which may not 
occur again. 

Of course, he must demonstrate his fit- 
ness for ruling over many things, by 
proving his faithfulness over the few. 
But his faithful service should have the 
hope of recognition and reward. Right 
action solely for the sake of the right is 
undoubtedly the highest type of service, 
but it is a type not always found, even in 
the latitudes of New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis or Minneapolis. A greater de- 
gree of integrity than is found in the 
home-land may not reasonably be ex- 
pected as yet, of those who have had less 
of the light of American principles and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Else Puerto 
Rico might send missionaries to the 
United States. 

In the eastern part of Cuba, cattle- 
raising is carried on with every appear- 
ance of success. It does not appear that 
Cuba is better adapted than Puerto Rico 
for this industry. Cotton raising has al- 
ready been introduced in a small way. 
Capitalists might not find it unworthy of 
their attention to consider the possibili- 
ties of Puerto Rican cotton production on 
a large scale. Fruit-canning and pre- 
serve-making seem to be forms of indus- 
trial development not yet fully tried 
there. The raising of certain kinds of 
flowers for the New York market is said 
to be attended with profit. Lumber-mills 
ought to thrive there, with improved 
roads, for all lumber now is brought from 
the States, and the price is enormous. 
Factories of various kinds should be es- 
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tablished, and in every way the indus- 
trial resources of the island should be in- 
creased and developed. In some way, 
without trying to unite business with 
charity, it seems to the writer that the 
American capitalist owes it to the new 
possessions to do what he can to restore 
the commercial equilibrium which we 
have, unintentionally, disturbed. 

If it be true, as has been represented, 
that the taxation imposed on “foreign 
corporations doing business” there is so 
great as to drive away investors, a little 
wise intervention on the part of the 
United States Congress might open the 
eyes of the local statesmen to the injuri- 
ous effect of selfishness. On this point, 
however, the writer does not speak with 
certainty, owing to lack of full informa- 
tion. But in urging some consideration 
of the golden rule in commercial rela- 
tions, it is not forgotten that the rule 
ought to work both ways. 

Another cause of discontent among the 
natives, of annoyance to the administra- 
tion, and of hindrance to the advance of 
American ideas, has been the course pur- 
sued by the leading American newspaper. 
The writer told the editor of that paper, 
on one occasion, when he had been boast- 
ing of having been arrested sixty-four 
times for libel, that there was not an 
American on the island who took the 
paper seriously, but that it was exerting 
a most injurious influence among the na- 
tives, by its anti-administration attitude. 
It scarcely ever said a good thing for the 
government, nor failed to say a bad 
thing. The editor recently sold out the 
business, and now, under its new manage- 
ment, the paper has lost its opposition 
character, and changed its “yellow” 
complexion. There is good reason for 
the satisfaction felt by resident Ameri- 
cans at this termination of an outrageous 
abuse of editorial power, resulting as it 
did in constantly keeping the native pub- 
lic in a state of ferment, and making 
Americans indignant at such an un- 
worthy specimen of the lower order of 
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journalism having to be taken as a fair 
representative of the American press. 
Too much praise can not be accorded Gov- 
error Hunt for the patient and dignified 
silence with which he disregarded the 
venomous and insulting personalities to 
which this paper permitted itself to de- 
scend. Such freedom of the press, in at- 
tacking an honored official, shocked and 
literally astonished the natives. 

It is a pleasure to turn the attention 
for a moment to two departments of the 
government whose constructive work is 
accomplishing more for the intellectual 
and physical interests of the island than 
was ever done before the American occu- - 
pation. The Department of Education 
and the Department of the Interior have 


deserved well of the Republic. Roads 
that were as the beds of mountain 
streams have been graded, leveled, 


straightened, paved, to a quality that 
makes riding a pleasure where it was next 
to an impossibility. Much remains to be 
done; but still, the famous Spanish mili- 
tary road across the island already has 
many rivals, and will have more, as time 
and means allow. No busier place can 
be found ‘than the great offices of the 
Board of Public Works. The adminis- 
tration is visibly fulfilling its promise of 
good roads and other improvements, as 
rapidly as possible, and is doing what it 
can with the means at its disposal for the 
opening up of the interior of the island. 

The census report for 1900 states that 
there were some 25,000 children in school 
at the time of the occupation, and that 
about half the schools were public and 
half were private and parochial schools. 
To-day there are 70,000 children in the 
public schools alone, while the private, 
parochial and mission schools would per- 
haps bring up the total number of chil- 
dren receiving instruction to something 
like 100,000. Still this represents less 
than one-third the total number of chil- 
dren of school age, estimated at 350,000 
in the island. In every public graded 
school there is an American teacher, who 
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gives instruction in English, not only to 


the children, but sometimes to the Puerto 


Rican teachers as well. The limits of this 
article do not permit details of the nor- 
mal school, the industrial schools, and 
other features of the really great. work 
that is being done by the Department of 
Education, but it is pertinent to the sub- 
ject to say that in this way the Ameri- 
can administration is doing all it can 
toward such reform in the condition of 
the people as will make possible of fulfil- 
ment the wishes of the natives for self- 
government in larger measure, by the re- 
moval of that illiteracy which Spain left 
there, when eighty per cent. of the people 
could neither read nor write. He is no 
true friend of the Puerto Rican who 
urges him to clamor for self-government 
before he has the education that will 
qualify him for its wise exercise. Still 
less, he who incites him to demand im- 
mediate statehood or independence. To 
bestow either of these gifts upon the 


island at the present stage of develop- : 


ment would be like putting a child in 
possession and charge of an automobile. 

In speaking of the efficiency of the two 
departments which have been mentioned, 
the writer does not mean to discriminate 
against the others. He speaks only of 
that with which he is most familiar. But 
he entertains the highest respect for the 
other departments, for the judiciary, and 
for the officials in whose hands Puerto 
Rican affairs seem to him to be as wisely, 
economically, and efficiently administered 
as in any State or Territory in the Union. 
He believes further that whatever may 
be the discontent which, reasonably or 
otherwise, exists on account of the condi- 
tions he has mentioned, there is no good 
ground for discontent with the manner 
in which the American judges, heads of 
departments and other officials, as a rule, 
are administering their trusts. Of course, 
there are criticisms and occasional fault- 
findings, some of them with good reason, 
nor does any official, from the Governor 
down, escape censure, some of it just, but 
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more of it unreasonable. Yet it is hardly 
to be expected that a system of govern- 
ment like ours should be introduced into 
a country like Puerto Rico, and among 
a people to whose ideas and training it is 
all strange and untried, without some fric- 
tion and irritation. The surprise ought 
to be that there is so little. 

There is much in the nature and cus- 
toms of the people of Puerto Rico that in- 
vites admiration, much that enlists the af- 
fections and inspires confidence ‘in their 
future, as American citizens, when once 


_ they have qualified themselves for the full 


gift of citizenship. And if some way 
could be devised for the relief of the pres- 
ent commercial depression, if employment 
could be found for the workingman, it is 
the opinion of the writer that the people 
would contentedly work and cheerfully 
wait for all that the future has to bestow. 

It is not enough that we require a high 
standard of fitness for autonomy, it is 
our duty to cultivate such a standard. 
The United States should be a school of 
good government to the new dependencies. 
With this duty there should be joined a 
just recognition of all that is excellent in 
that form of civilization to which the 
Puerto Rican has been accustomed. En- 
couragement, along the lines which have 
been indicated, should be generously 
given. And, last but by no means least 
of all that will contribute to the welfare 
of the people, every resident American 
should manifest such devotion to his 
country and his country’s laws and prin- 
ciples, as will commend American patriot- 
ism far more effectively than the mere 
waving of flags or the reverent uncover- 
ing of the head at the sound of the na- 
tional anthem. It should be realized at 
home and in the new possessions that 
American institutions are on trial before 
the nations. The question is not only 
whether Puerto Ricans are capable of re- 
ceiving those ideas and principles which 
have made our nation what it is, but also 
whether the American people can impart 
them. 


MAMIE 


By John Colby Abbott 


ARY ANNE BROGAN, known 
alike to fond friends and casual 
acquaintances as “Mamie,” was 

a wayward child. The paternal Brogan 
departed this life on Mamie’s fourth 
birthday: had he survivied a dozen years 
longer, my simple tale might remain un- 
told, for Mamie the fearless from birth 
entertained a wholesome and restraining 
dread of her father’s discipline. Left to 
the vacillating care of a mother who spent 
six hysterical days a week in spoiling her 
offspring, and the seventh in a strenuous 
but futile endeavor to undo the evil she 
had done, the girl ran wild. The Widow 
Brogan lamented, but to no purpose. 
Even the combined threats of her uncles, 
“Big Tim” and “Handsome George” 
Murphy, fell upon unheeding ears. 
While stating that she was the “taking- 
est little divil in the wa-r-r-d,”? these en- 
gaging representatives of “The Finest” 
also agreed with emphasis, not unmixed 
with pride, that she was a holy terror, 
and a deep one. 

She was sent to school, after a pro- 
longed and bitter struggle with her 


guardians, where by her beauty and wit - 


she won the hearts of teachers grown gray 
and doubting in the service, rewarding 
their indulgence and prideful care by 
playing truant, lying, arousing in nice 
little girls the desire for incipient rebel- 
lion, making naughty little girls worse, 
and creating warfare and unending hos- 
tilities among the boys, good, bad and 
indifferent, who adored her. 

She had a truly pagan passion for 
colors and for glittering things, and was 
wont to wrest bodily from children more 
gayly bedecked than herself the particu- 
lar ribbon or ornament which she coveted. 


It may be said, to her credit, that the 
article was usually restored to its rightful 
owner, together with a conscience-wrung 
offering of peppermint stick or fruit, 
which victim and robber devoured in uni- 
son and sweetened with a kiss. 

Adventure was as perfume to her nos- 
trils; running away a delight unspeak- 
able. One June afternoon, hand in hand 
with Danny Hurley, a well-to-do neigh- 
bor’s son, she was seen to trail around the 
corner in the wake of a swarthy organ 
grinder, and for many anxious hours, 
Poplar street, headed by Big Tin, 
searched for them in vain. At the end of 
the second day they were found in a sub- 
urban town; Danny, footsore, weary and 
repentant, prone on the curbstone, wail- 
ing for home and supper; Mamie, her 
ebon curls bobbing merrily under a silken 
Roman cap, twirling a tambourine, and 
dancing, as the grinning Italian flooded 
the listening air with the strains of a 
Strauss waltz. 

Restoration to her distracted parent’s 
arms was not effected without difficulty: 
she fought and scratched like a young 
hyena, and mingled her tears with those 
of her whilom protector, who demanded 
the return of the Roman cap. 

It was Mamie who tied her mother’s 
best crépe veil to the Morrison’s door- 
knob, when the family cat died, and sent 
a messenger in hot haste for Father Riley. 
Mamie who arranged a duel in her own 
honor between two of her adorers; a duel 
fought to a finish with rusty tin swords, 
as a result of which both combatants, bat- 
tered and scratched beyond recognition, 
narrowly escaped lockjaw. 

Mamie who effected a change of infants 
in the unguarded perambulators, stand- 
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ing before a bakeshop, so successfully 
that Mrs. G. Washington Lincoln, of 
Coon Alley, and Mrs. Hans Schmidten- 
hauser, a month over from the Father- 
land, did not awaken to a consciousness of 
the nefarious transaction until each had 
reached her respective home and hearth. 

Mamie—but her pranks were multifa- 
rious, her capacity for mischief depthless. 
Her beauty and daring increased with 
her years, and at eighteen she was the 
daily talk of a street where the gargoyle 
Gossip grinned beneath every roof. 

Had Fate made her a member of the 
Four Hundred, the ubiquitous society re- 
porter would have exploited her manner 
to a gaping world as naive and uncon- 
ventional. In truth, Poplar Street’s 
powers of description did not extend far 
beyond the criticisms furnished in child- 
hood by her relatives—but the emphasis 
was different. Mothers, with daughters, 
gave pious thanks that they were not in 
the Widow Brogan’s shoes; and mothers 
with sons married them off, willy-nilly, or 
moved their families to the South End. 

About this time “Handsome George” 
Murphy—having previously severed his 
connection with the police force to be- 
come an alderman—was “sent up” for 
accepting a bribe. With his enforced re- 
tirement from public view came the dis- 
covery that the Brogan’s slender fortune, 
long under his control, had also been 
sucked into the vast stream of has-beens. 
Diligent dredging failed to bring to light 
a solitary dollar; and Mamie and her 
mother were forced to join the endless 
army that toil for daily bread. 

The widow, convent taught, “took in” 
fine sewing and embroidery. Mamie, her 
handsome head held higher than before, 
sought and obtained employment in a 
down-town department store. 

The work at first proved intolerable; 
the long hours, close confinement, and dis- 
cipline chafed her visibly. She fretted, 
grew thin and silent—nor did the mood 
pass lightly. In a month’s time her 
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mother and uncle Tim were assuring each 
other, with not over-confident nods, that 
she had “sobered down.” Stopping to tie 
a refractory shoe lacing one morning, on 
her way to the store, she was hailed by a 
stranger youth, in khaki, from the oppo- 
site sidewalk: “Ah there!” 

She flashed a swift retort— 

“Stay there! When I want a monkey 
T’ll come for you.” 

“Sure, I’ll meet you half-way.” He 
reached her side, and outstretched a 
friendly hand. 

“Danny Hurley! And why didn’t you 
die for your country?” , 

“T’]] die in old Massachusetts, and Pll 
marry you first, Mamie Brogan.” 

“You will—nit! Two years of Cuba 
hasn’t cured you of foolishness, Danny.” 

“An eternity of sunstroke, and malaria, 
and Mauser bullets couldn’t cure me of 
my love for you.” 

“You’re the same soft-hearted Dan- 
n 2? 

“You’re the same hard-hearted Mamie. 
You peach—you darling!” 

The acquaintance thus renewed prog- 
ressed rapidly, and Mamie’s childhood 
sweetheart became again her devoted 
slave. 

Other admirers she did not lack. The 
prodigal son of the merchant she served 
was one. A well-known dilettante artist 
and club man became desperately smitten 
with her lovely Irish face, and begged her 
to pose for him. Half a dozen young 
men, lower down the social ladder, craved 
smiles from her in vain. She would have 
none of them. Danny was her one ab- 
sorbing thought. 

He urged speedy marriage— He had a 
little money, enough to start in some 
modest business—she was killing herself 
in that old store, the darling! Her 
mother eagerly abetted the proposal. 
Mrs. Joseph O’S. Hurley, Jr., made ve- 
hement protest; and Mamie, the capri- 
cious, the most tantalizing imp ever sent 
to crush the heart of woman and break 
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the spirit of man, urged delay. Septem- 
ber—that was soon enough—dquite. She 
needed more money for her wedding 
clothes. She would be married in a white 
silk gown—nothing less; and she would 
earn the price of it herself. 

The summer sped on. The lovers, with 
countless other lovers, made trolley excur- 
sions to the beaches, the parks, to out-of- 
the-way places dear to the engaged. 
Mamie was womanly and content; happy 
with simple plans for their future. In 
an evil hour Danny took her into China- 
town. : 

They climbed the narrow stairs that led 
to a gaudy restaurant crowded with 
people, eating, smoking, laughing— 
always laughing—to the accompaniment 
of tinkling music. The room was hot to 
suffocation, reeking with a hundred odors. 
At a nearby table sat a young society 
girl, with her chaperone and escorts— 
one of them the artist whom Mamie knew 
—up from the shore for an evening’s 
frolic. Rubbing elbows with the girl a 
woman in a red gown, with redder cheeks 
and gilded hair, leered under discreetly 
dropped lashes at the newcomers. A fel- 
low clerk jostled Mamie with a loud 
“Good morning, Carrie!” She was with 
a floor walker from the store. A quar- 
tette of sailors from a private yacht made 
merry at a window. Cat-footed Chinese 
waiters hurried in and out of the maze 
of high tables, bearing dishes of chop- 
suey, and sweetcakes, and metal pots of 
steaming tea. There was much staring, 
and good-natured banter and fun, and no 
one seemed to mind the smells or the heat. 

After supper they loitered at the shop 
windows, and Mamie, the old child-long- 
ing for baubles and brilliant hues still 
hot within her heart, grew prettily avari- 
cious with delight. Danny should buy 
that scarf with the golden butterflies for 
the parlor table—yes, and those beads 
for her to wear with her new blue gown. 

Danny laughingly assented, but urged 
going home—it was late—she must be 
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tired—and too many people were looking 
at her. Even the Chinamen scuttling 
noiselessly past stared in admiration. Pro- 
testing, she followed him. The sights 
and sounds which filled him with aver- 
sion went to her head like wine. She 
walked in a delirious dream— Some oc- 
cult force, some mysterious, unseen 
Thing, with hands of velvet and a grip 
of steel, stalked at her side. Once at 
home, she fell into a fit of weeping that 
lasted for hours. The following even- 
ing, with some well-turned excuse to 
Danny and her mother of an engagement 
with a mythical friend, she went again to 
Chinatown. As she turned into Harrison 
Avenue, her courage failed her for an in- 
stant. By early gaslight it was unkempt 
and repellant. A policeman gazed at her 
curiously. A dozen chattering Celestials, 
opium-cured, yellow as herring, blocked 
her path and set her cheeks to flaming; a 
slattern Irish girl accosted her with a 
sneer and a laugh; but she hurried on, 
purposeless, yet impelled; fearful, yet 
with no thought of turning back. 

Wong Yu Liang, idling at his shop’s 
entrance, gazed at her with an approval 
frankly returned, for Liang, the Beau 
Brummel, the Mystery of Chinatown, was 
that rara avis a handsome Chinaman, 
clean of skin, broad-shouldered, tall. He 
was in holiday attiré of dark blue silk, 
heavy with self-colored embroidery. He 
smiled at Mamie, showing beautifully 
white and even teeth. 

“Comin’ in?” he inquired genially, 
standing aside to let her enter. 

She flirted her white skirts coquet- 
tishly past him, and plunged her hand 
into a tray of imitation jade bracelets on 
a teakwood stand. 

“Wantee one?” He held out a pale 
green circlet, which she slipped on her 
arm, blushing in momentary embarrass- 
ment. 

The shop was of the better sort: 
shelves, showcases, tables, filled to over- 
flowing with a heterogeneous collection of 
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Oriental handicraft. There was a cabinet 
of carved ivories, another of bronzes and 
lacquer ware; joss sticks burned in a 
score of censers, mingling their scent with 
that of stuffs and sandalwood. Above 
the arch of a small inner door, incongru- 
ously conspicuous against a background 
of grinning dragons, hung the American- 
framed photograph of a certain famous 
College Gate. 

“Velly nice fan?’ A crimson paper 
scrap, glittering with wide-winged birds, 
waved insinuatingly before Mamie’s eyes. 
She took it, but instantly returned it to 
the outstretched palm. “I guess not. 
My mother doesn’t allow me to accept 
presents from—gentlemen.” 

“Your mother velly nice lady. She 
takee this to chulch.” He shut the fan 
carefully into a pictured box. 

Mamie giggled: the Widow Brogan 
in her skimpy mourning carrying a red 
fan to ten o’clock mass! But she slipped 
the gay little box into her pocket. This 
Chinaman was dead easy. Danny would 
be mad, of course, but she would not tell 
him—yet. Time enough for confessions 
after marriage. There was no wrong 
done in accepting these trifles, which 
somehow were different from the things 
bought at the Bargain Emporium. Her 
fingers itched to touch a gorgeous span- 
gled banner on the wall beyond her reach. 

Those funny pipes were used for 
opium-smoking—just a puff for each 
shining black pill, and then oblivion to 
all earthly cares—dreams and dreams of 
beautiful worlds. Hadn’t Danny him- 
self told her? If she dared— 

The twinkling joss sticks shed their 
perfumed ashes over her soul— 

Who knows what paynim ancestor, 
scores of generations forgot, transmitted 
that tainted drop, long latent, which now 
leaping into life percolated through all 
the cleaner Celtic current of her veins, 
discolored it, fired it with a flame un- 
quenchable. 

Wong Yu Liang was holding out a 
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wonderful mass of rainbow fringed crépe. 

“Plitty shawl! What you givee me?” 

“A kiss, you heathen!” She caught at 
the shimmering thing and wound it, 
laughing, about her shoulders. 

“You—what you call it—kissee me?” 

Liang’s limpid black orbs met the 
mirthful glance of her violet blue ones, 
with a stare of babe-like questioning. 
His arms in their voluminous blue sleeves 
hung limp at his sides. He was the per- 
sonification of wondering innocence. 

“Yes, I kissee you!’ She laid her 
hands lightly upon his shoulders, and sa- 
luted him, once, twice, upon an unrespon- 
sive mouth. Once, twice— Ah! she felt 
the tumultuous beating of his heart as 
he crushed her against his breast. The 
twinkling pools of those black eyes were 
burning depths of passion; his lips 
scorched hers. She struggled, in mingled 
shame and amusement, from his grasp. 

“Where did you learn—Ah Sin?” 
She adjusted her hat pins with trembling 
fingers. 

“Slunday School,” he replied lacon- 
ically ; but the tranquil, dusky eyes were 
turned full upon the American-framed 
picture of the College Gate. 

Customers strolled in by twos and 
threes, and Mamie, hugging her treas- 
ures beneath her jacket, fled homeward. 

Safe in her own room she hid them care- 
fully, with many last pats of the rain- 
bow-fringed shawl, in a box of cherished 
doll finery; and as content as a child in 
the possession of a new toy, sought her 
bed and unbroken slumber. 

September passed, but there was no 
wedding. October, and Danny’s mouth 
grew tense, his eyes anxious. Mamie was 
irritable and depressed, buoyant, and 
wildly affectionate by turn. Often she 
did not return from work until hours after 
closing time, pleading visits to her shop- 
mates. Almost imperceptibly her beauty 
lessened ; there was a touch of sallowness 
about the creamy skin, a lowering of the 
proud carriage of the head. Her mother, 
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seeing this, wept and prophesied all 
known ills. 

One late October evening, Big Tim, 
striding leisurely from the direction of 
Casey’s saloon, dropped in, as was his 
custom, for a friendly chat. 

“Tl not be stayin’ long,” he said, set- 
tling himself on the sofa beneath a crayon 
portrait of his lamented brother-in-law. 
“It’s to be a foine haul to-night, and I’m 
after attindin’ th’ cirimonies. There’ll be 
a hot time on the Avenoo. We'll be hang- 
in’ the Imporer of Chiny wid his own pig- 
tail, sure.” 

Mamie dropped her sewing. 

“What's up, Uncle Tim?” she asked. 

Big Tim grew suddenly coy. 

“°T is a secret, ye minx—a thing no 
woman’s to be trusted with; least of all 
Mamie Brogan.” 

Mamie wheedled and coaxed, and at 
last he told her. 

There was to be a raid at midnight on 
a joint kept by a dude named Liang—the 
most skillful and wary gambler in China- 
town—no common washee-washee chap, 
but a real Chinese sport who had kept the 
whole police “push” guessing for a year. 
His place was known to be a resort for 
students, actors and the like. Much 
opium was smoked, and some ugly stories 
were afloat; but this “haythen” was a 
sharp one, all right, all right; for though 
closely watched, he had never been caught 
napping until now. Evidence had at last 
been secured which would warrant a call 
that night. A big game was on. Eight 
men “wid close jaws,” led by the new po- 
lice commissioner himself, were detailed 
for the job. *T was a great graft, mean- 
ing ten years for the Chink if all charges 
were proved; and promotion and glory 
for the boys, with their pictures in the 
Sunday papers. 

At the end, Mamie slipped from the 
room, returning with her hat, which she 
put on before the mirror, adjusting it at 
a coquettish angle over her pompadour. 

“°T is time for Danny, daughter,” 
said her mother reproachfully. 
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“Tell Danny to wait. I’m only out for 
an errand. Good night, Uncle Tim, and 
good luck to you—that don’t deserve it” 
Mamie blew a kiss to him from the tips of 
her gloved fingers. 

“Take good care of Danny, mother; 
Pll be back soon.” 

They heard her whistling as she ran 
down the steps, and together they 
watched her disappear in the darkness. 

The new police commissioner, attended 
by eight stalwart policemen, turned into 
Harrison Avenue at a quarter past mid- 
night, and followed by a chattering, grin- 
ning mob, proceeded straight to the dark- 
ened dwelling embellished with the carved 
and gilded sign of Wong Yu Liang. 
They forced a side door and swarmed 
briskly up the stairs, one stopping at the 
foot to hold back the crowd which pressed 
them hard. 

Through a narrow entry they passed 
into a large chamber, ill-savored, unven- 
tilated ; empty, save for a table, a chair or 
two, and a broken screen. 

“Whin a Chinyman wants air he opens 
the door of the clock,”? said Micky Han- 
nagan in a stage aside ; and the new police 
commissioner, gasping, as gray as ashes, 
nodded fervent assent. 

“°T is the inner room,” said some one; 
and a cotton portiére was torn aside, re- 
vealing heavy oak portals, which might 
have barred the entrance to a fortress. 
Each man involuntarily stiffened himself 
for action. Little shivers of apprehen- 
sion, of victory, of delight, made merry 
with seven indomitable spines. A huge 
fist dealt a thundering blow upon the 
massive panels: 

“Open, in the name of the law! 

The door flew back easily—too easily, 
as seven sinking hearts could testify. 

Big Tim lurched violently across the 
threshold. 

““Whatinell”—he began, reeled, and 
sat down weakly upon a friendly stool. 
Wong Yu Liang, disturbed at a peaceful 
game of solitaire, looked up with a hal- 
cyon smile. Upon a couch, half sitting, 
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half reclining, a young woman in full 
Chinese costume smoked a slender pipe 
and watched the blue vapor curl upward 
and die away. Strewn upon the dingy 
floor, hung from the dingier gilded wood- 
work, heaped across the couch, were piles 
of fabrics, of brocaded garments, a-glit- 
ter with riotous tints and gold thread. 
Mamie slid to her feet and the pipe fell to 
the floor. She made a gesture to Liang, 
and he was at her side. Hand in hand 
they stood beneath the flaring gaslight; 
he, grinning, subtile, ingenuous-eyed ; 
she, dazzling in her bright young beauty, 
superbly insolent. 
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“Gentlemen, and Uncle Tim,” she said, 
and her hand tightened upon Liang’s, 
“this is an unexpected pleasure. Permit 
me to introduce to you—my husband.” 

The impatient mob shoved past the 
keeper at the entrance, and thronged the 
stairs and outer chamber, talking, jeer- 
ing, reviling softly. 

A laughing lad, breathless, hatless, his 
brown curls falling over a manly fore- 
head, urged on by his curious fellows 
adroitly forced a passage and pushed 
through the doorway in time to catch 
Mamie’s last words— 

It was Danny. 


TO MY TOWN LADY 
By Witter Bynner 


‘THE town is full of you, darling girl, 
In spite of the simpler lady 
Who comes to me out where the brooklets purl, 
And leaves grow thick and shady. 


O there’s never a reason to think of her, 
Unless to be quickly forgetting, 

Because of the glamour and glittering stir 
That make you a natural setting. 


I’m in love with your gowns, your pompadonr hair, 
Your laughter, your elegant languor, 

Your very high heel, and your very high air, 
And the very high red of your anger. 


What can the country-maid give me like this, 
Tho’ her freshness be ever so fine?— 

Her lips are to yours, when I taste with a kiss, 
As milk is to wonderful wine. 


A fig for the country, then, under the look 
Of the lady absorbingly witty,— 

You requisite perquisite, sweet as a brook, 
And exquisite here in the city! 


ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE 


By Meredith Nicholson 


E came quickly into the great hall 
at Mrs. Congdon’s and paused a 


moment at the threshold. This 
was his first visit to Harbor Point in two 
years and a serious change had come 
into his life in the interim. They were 
all thinking of it; and he was conscious 
that they were comparing the Bentley 
Parker whom they remembcred with the 
Reverend Bentley Parker who had reap- 
peared among them. 

The rain drove across the veranda and 
splashed in great drops on the windows. 
The lake beyond was renewing its youth 
from the clouds. The people whom 
Mrs. Congdon had summoned for tea were 
glad of an excuse for staying indoors. 
They were chiefly young idlers from the 
nearby cottages, representing the wealth 
and fashion of half a dozen cities of the 
central West. They shunned Mrs. Cong- 
don’s functions in fair weather, but her 
fireplace was the widest at Harbor Point 
and on stormy days her hearth was a fa- 
vorite rendezvous. The Ransoms’ house 
was just over the way, and Mary Ran- 
som was in and out familiarly in the easy 
summer social habit that prevailed at the 
Point. She was lamenting now that she 
had come. Two years before she had de- 
clined to marry Bentley Parker, and her 
refusal had seemed final: she had 
imagined that it blotted him out, and 
that she should not see him any more. 

There had been a good deal of talk 
about him when he abandoned his clubs, 
his yacht and the polo grounds to study 
theology. It seemed inexplicable that a 
man who had at least'a million dollars of 
his own, and who was, moreover, a good 
fellow, should elect the ministry, of all 
things. They said it was because Mary 


Ransom had refused to marry him; and 
this was half true. She had refused to 
marry him, and he had been a good deal 
cut up over it, and had immediately gone 
tramping on a long journey with a friend 
who was a sociologist. They had stolen 
rides on freight trains, worked as farm 
hands and dug in trenches beside Italian 
leborers, to the end that the sociologist 
might obtain data for a thesis. 

There came a moment when the dreary 
crudgery of this outing ceased to divert 
Parker. He lay in a cheap lodging 
house at Buffalo one night and thought 
it all over. He had always been able to 
get what he wanted by ringing a bell or 
signing a check, without thinking very 
seriously about people who worked much 
harder to get considerably less. His 
friend, the sociologist, had suffered him- 
self to be locked up in jail in his pursuit 
of material, and Parker was lonely ; and 
in his loneliness, for the first time in his 
life, he thought seriously about his fel- 
low men. His lodging for the night cost 
him twenty-five cents, and up to this time 
he had looked upon a silver quarter chiefly 
as a convenient form of pour boire, which 
might suffice as a tip for the boy who 
cared for your coat at a restaurant. It 
would have been easy to go. His friend, 
the sociologist, would not mind. The ex- 
cursion had been a lark on Bentley’s part 
and he could quit whenever he liked; but 
he was surprised to find that he had no im- 
pulse to give it up. He heard the mut- 
tering of a tipsy Swede on one side of 
him and the lusty snore of an Italian 
trench digger on the other, and was struck 
with a new and uncomfortable pity for all 
of their kind. It would be easy to get 
identified at a bank and procure money 
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enough to carry him home in a private 
car if he liked; or, he could telegraph to 
Chicago for his yacht to come around to 
Buffalo for him; but these things did not 
appeal to him as he thought them over. 
He had spent a fortnight as laborer on a 
railroad in which he was a stockholder, 
under a section boss who swore in a disa- 
greeable way and occasionally knocked a 
man down for being dull; and he had 
loaded coal into the bunkers of lake vessels 
at the Buffalo docks until his back ached 
and his conscience pricked him as he re- 
called occasions when he had grumbled 
over the tedious coaling of his own yacht. 
He hated violence, and it seemed to him 
that in this new world with which he had 
been making acquaintance there was noth- 
ing else; and Bentley Parker not only 
disliked being cursed by employers and 
bosses, but it hurt him to hear other peo- 
ple profanely abused. 

His friend had emerged from jail re- 
joicing in fresh data, and found Parker 
wearing a new gravity. He thought that 
Bentley was tired or sick and urged him 
to leave, but Parker asked questions 
that showed his serious interest in the 
expedition,—an interest that continued 
after his friend’s work had been finished 
and they had gone home together. 

Parker had never been as frivolous as 
he looked, but he had suffered as simple 
natures do, from the careless scrutiny of 
a world that is afraid to accord simplicity 
its due lest there be some deception in it. 
There was a good deal of the boy in him, 
—the gentle, friendly, well-bred boy. His 
money had not spoiled him; and at his 
university he had been the most demo- 
cratic and the most popular student, and 
by no means the most brilliant. 

The people at Mrs. Congdon’s tea knew 
little of the mental processes by which 


Bentley Parker had resolved to use his- 


* substance for the benefit of the poor, or 
how it came about that he had entered the 
ministry, which was the thing that stag- 
gered’ them most. They said among 
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themselves that he had always been 
erratic, but that there had been a serious 
side to him: they all knew that nothing 
in his life made this step unfit; but his 
money, they said, made it preposterous! 
So a hush fell upon the company for a 
moment; then they crowded about him 
with many exclamations. 

“Hello, parson!” called Tom Gardner, 
one of Parker’s old friends. ‘Is it the 
bad weather that has driven you in, or 
did you pine for a sniff of the flesh pots?” 

“You don’t do me justice, Tom. I 
wanted to see the old familiar faces.” 

“And we wanted to see you, too, old 
man.” 

Gardner had rested his hand on Par- 
ker’s shoulder affectionately and he dis- 
missed his friend reluctantly to the others’ 
who came crowding up. Parker smiled 
down upon them with his friendly gray 
eyes—a little shy, a little more restrained 
than of old. He was sincerely pleased to 
see them again. He had once been a hero 
among them. The things he did he had 
always done better than any of the rest 
of them, and no one ever begrudged him 
his honors. To be sure his performances 
had been of a somewhat impermanent 
character; and yet it is something to be 
able to drive a four-in-hand with dis- 
tinction; and the cups that a man may 
win at tennis or golf or by sailing a 
yacht have a value after all. 

He was a big fellow, with an air of 
vigor and determination about him, and 
not even remotely suggestive of the tame 
ascetic type. Those who thought he had 
been led away by the charm of stained 
glass windows and choral vespers did not 
know Bentley Parker. 

Mary Ransom was the center of a little 
group of men who were laughing at some 
jest as he drew near. When she greeted 
Bentley he felt the old question and chal- 
lenge in her brown eyes. It had been her 
way to lecture him. She could be flip- 
pant with other people; but with him she 
had always been severe. 
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“This is a surprise!’ she exclaimed. 
“I didn’t expect to see you here. I 
thought—” . 

“Well?” 

“I thought you had renounced this 
sort of thing—the devil and all his 
works.” 

“It isn’t so easy—giving up things; 
and I was nearby—at my old bungalow at 
Arrow Head.” 

She gave him her teacup to put down, 
but he was back before she could join one 
of the groups in the center of the hall. 

He brought a chair for her, which she 
took a little reluctantly ; and he sat down 
in a window seat, so that in talking to 
him she was conscious of the gray back- 
ground of rain-splashed lake. He was 
thinner than when she saw him last. Per- 
haps it was his black clothes that gave 
this impression. That clerical waistcoat 
seemed so absurd; and to think that he 
was the Reverend Bentley Parker! She 
had seen his name so given in the newspa- 
per only a few days ago for the first time 
and it had struck her as funny. She had 
never thought he would do it. He smiled 
at her in his frank, eager way. She felt 
as she had often felt before about him,— 
that he was infinitely younger than she, 
and yet hands had been laid upon him 
and he was ordained to minister to the 
souls of men! 

“IT came here for two reasons,” he said, 
“the first being that Gardner asked me, 
and the other—” 

He looked at her intently and in a way 
that warned her. 

“Please don’t! 
book, Bentley.” 

“But let me say that I was lonely. 
That I wished to see you very much; 
that it means a great deal to me to see 
you, Mary.” 

“It isn’t fair to talk so. You remem- 
ber how we left all that. And you 
wouldn’t drive me out into the rain! 
That wouldn’t be in keeping with your— 
office? Is that what I should call it?” 


That’s all a closed 
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“You may call it whatever you like,” 
he answered ; and added, after a pause: 

“TI hope that my work, what I have un- 
dertaken to do, hasn’t made any differ- 
ence,—hasn’t made it more impossible!” 

*T don’t want to talk about it at all,” 
she said, looking past him to the gray 
lake. ‘But your work—” 

“Yes, my work?” he asked eagerly. 
He cared greatly for her opinion. It 
had always been so; and he had brought 
himself to her now for sympathy, for the 
support that such men demand of women. 

“Your work! To tell you the truth, 
Bentley, as an old friend, it seems to me 
very foolish. Slums! Houses of Refuge! 
Settlements and that kind of thing!’’ She 
spread her hands with a mockery of dis- 
dain. 

“Yes; and that kind of thing,” he re- 
peated, slowly. “Why isn’t it worth 
while? We used to talk of these things in 
the old days, when you were the one that 
was interested and I was—well, you used 
to give it to me pretty hard for my friv- 
olity!? He laughed in his eager way and 
then grew grave. ‘But I should be sorry 
if you didn’t care—if this work that I 
have undertaken to do didn’t appeal to 
you. I have hoped so much that it would 
make a difference,—even that you might 
aid me in it—” 

“Oh Bentley! you must drop me out of 
it! I’m afraid my views have changed 
a good deal in the past year or two— 
since you took to the cloister! It used to 
seem awfully easy to do nice little things 
for the poor—the poor in purse! You 
and I belong to a certain order of people, 
Bentley: we are of the half that finds life 
easy. We are not very good—many of 
us, but we are always doing things for 
the other half in a pleasantly patronizing 
way. We feel quite beatific when we have 
done something that costs us nothing for 
the poor. We expect them to be humbly 
grateful for our crumbs.” 

“Better our crumbs than that they 
should go hungry.” 
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“I’m not so sure of that.” She was 
wholly serious now, and the note of rail- 
lery had gone out of her voice. ‘It seems 
to me that the poor are altogether too 
easy for us to exercise our philanthropies 
upon. Why don’t we ever try to do 
something for our own kind of people? 
The great scoundrels are not among the 
poor at all. Look at the political ras- 
cals—they’re not the poor, but the be- 
trayers of the poor. What we need is a 
salvation army for the rich—for us, for 
such people as these that are idling away 
their time here.” 

“I don’t think we are so useless. It’s 
the fashion to sneer at us; but I don’t see 
any reason why those of us who are not 
rascals shouldn’t help where we feel we 
can.” 

“There isn’t any reason; but we ought 
to offer better examples to the poor be- 
fore we preach to them, that’s all. I 
stopped reading the newspapers because 
I grew tired of the daily chronicle of the 
fall of the prosperous. The great and 
good are always going into the ditch. 
It’s monotonous.” 

“But we have to help those we can 
reach. I wish there were some way of 
helping a man before he goes down; but 
those that sit in high places are not easily 
helped,—they are wellnigh inaccessible.” 

“The trouble is”—she hesitated before 
saying what was in her mind—but he 
Piqued her. He was a man who had un- 
dertaken a mission, but he did not appre- 
ciate its gravity. He was too sanguine, 
.too cheerful. Her ideals were founded on 
sacrifice. There had never been a time in 
Mary Ransom’s life when she had denied 
herself anything, but she was capable of 
prescribing sacrifices as though they were 
forfeits in a childish game. 

“You are throwing yourself away, 
Bentley. The time will come when you 
will want to give it up, and it’s not so easy 
to drop out of the ministry as to cease 
being an amateur lawyer or doctor or 
writer. When you get tired of preaching 
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to the poor and begin collecting german 
favors again you won’t care to be herald- 
ed in the newspapers as the Reverend 
Bentley Parker. You would do injury to 
the very cause you now have this passing 
enthusiasm for.” 

He leaned forward with his arms on his 
knees. A look of dejection came over his 
face. Her words stung him. What right 
had she to judge him in this harsh way, 
he asked himself. His eyes ceased to meet 
hers; he was ashamed for the moment of 
himself. He was conscious of swift self- 
examination and he wondered for the first 
time whether he were not ashamed of his 
cause. He wished that he did not care 
so much; but he had never been so 
touched by her before. It had been said 
of her that she was hard; or that she had 
been spoiled; but the one thing was false 
and the other did not matter. He loved 
her deeply. The fact of his love broke 
over him with a new strength as he talked. 
Her charm, her beauty, appealed to him 
anew. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“TI once had my own enthusiasms about 
the poor,” she continued, “but that was 
before I grew up. I feel like a hypocrite 
every time I write a check for one of these 
pretty charities. And here’s my father, 
Arnold Ransom, Esquire, the honorary 
president of two or three of them! It’s a 
lot cheaper for him to go on paying other 
people to do the work than to bother him- 
self about it. And father’s a good man. 
He thinks he does his duty ;—and he does 
—according to his light!” 

“There’s no mistaking your father’s 
service. He does an immense amount of 
good with his money. And his name and 
influence have a value. It is easy to un- 
derestimate such things when you choose 
to take the pessimistic view. Noblesse 
oblige! I have no ambition to shine in 
the ministry. I merely wanted to have a 
substantial institution behind me. The 
private soldier, you know, gains some dig- 
nity and authority from his uniform. I’ve 
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had really flattering calls to do parish 
work in high places. I know well enough 
it was not my preaching or my spiri- 
tual qualities that they were after; it 
was the money I have and the notion 
that has got abroad that I’m a high social 
luminary that did the business. But these 
people don’t interest me, Mary.” 

“They probably wanted you to give 
tone to their weddings,” she said, smiling 
a little. ‘That kind of thing has its 
place. You may do worse. Or, you 
might give away your money and put 
yourself beyond the temptation.” 

“Yes, it would be easy to get rid of it. 
Why can’t you help me? If there’s any 
chance—If I dared hope that you would 
some day change,—that you would look 
on me—and my work—differently! I 
care—I care so much, Mary! And once 
—once I think we meant something to 
each other.” 

His voice had sunk very low and there 
was a tremor in it when he said “my 
work.” She did not know that it was the 
quaver of strength and not of weakness; 
but she knew that his mission in the world 
did not impress or touch her. Yet 
she was not wholly at ease. She had 
no confidence in his work, but there was 
much in his personality that had always 
appealed to her and this had now been 
quickened and reinforced in a way that 
puzzled her. There was no man that she 
liked better; but this, she knew, was not 
enough. 

““No—not that; we can never talk of 
that,” she said, rising. The rain had 
ceased. Some of the people were going. 

“Look here, parson,” said Gardner at 
Parker’s elbow, “if you expect to get 
back to your jolly beggars before mid- 
night you will have to be moving. I’m 
going to take you up in that ancient bark 
of mine. I don’t believe in letting a man 
hide his good works.” He turned to the 
others. ‘‘Bentley is using his bungalow 
at Arrow Head as an asylum for a lot of 
muckers. We'll never shoot the red, red 
deer up there any more.” 
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“I’m ready,” said Bentley, without 
smiling. They did not take his work 
seriously, these people of the world he had 
quitted. He was eager to escape them 
now. 

“It’s like old times to see you,” said 
Mary, as she put out her hand. “I hope 
you won’t forget us quite. I’m sure I 
haven’t said the right things to you;— 
but I know you will do whatever you try 
to do well. You always did that, Bent- 
ley.” 

Many of her friends said that Mary 
Ransom had reared rigid, unplastic ideals 
for herself, and that they could not be 
broken. Others declared that she did not 
know what she wanted; and there was 
truth in both statements. Her kindness 
wounded Parker as her open criticism had 
not. He felt for the first time how remote 
she was from him. She was the fine flower 
of their class. She was a beautiful woman 
—and she was not for him. 

“Bentley,” said Gardner, “I’m going 
to take you back to your beggars if I tear 
you away. It’s unbecoming—your hang- 
ing on in this place of comfort. Those 
little brats are probably murdering one 
another up in the woods to dispel their 
ennui.” 

“All right, Tom,” and Parker suffered 
his friend to take him away. They had 
been in college together and had met as 
friendly contestants on many fields where 
Parker had usually been the winner. 
Gardner called himself Bentley’s “runner- 
up,” and was always proud of his friend’s 
successes. When Parker took a million 
dollars into the ministry, Gardner alone 
of Parker’s friends expressed pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

“Tf,” he said, “anybody can make re- 
ligion respectable, it’s Bentley Parker.” 


II 


Giuseppe, the Dago, had stolen a jack- 
knife from Sully, the Mick, and there had 
been trouble all day at the Reverend Bent- 
ley Parker’s bungalow, which had included 
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all the races there represented and taxed 
the patience and strength of the master 
of the house to the utmost. Another sum- 
mer he should not entertain Italians and 
Irish in the same party, Parker said to 
himself, as he sat on the veranda in the 
evening, enjoying the starlight and miss- 
ing his pipe, which he had cut off, to the 
end that he might with better grace beg 
his wards of the slums to forswear the 
cigarette. 

A month had passed since Parker’s visit 
to the Point. He had been alone with his 
colony of slum boys ever since, and to- 
night he was tired and lonely. He had 
just read in a church newspaper an ap- 
peal from the Bishop of Montana for a 
missionary and he felt moved to go. The 
idea of working among the rough men of 
mining camps attracted him. Mary Ran- 
som had said that his religion had no mes- 
sage for men of their own class. Perhaps 
she was right; but at any rate he would 
do his work where he could. He would 
wire the Bishop to-morrow that he accept- 
ed work under him; and the form of a 
message passed through his mind. 

Just then he saw the lights of a yacht 
in the cove below. Almost instantly a gun 
boomed and Parker started for the wharf. 
Gardner landed and was there ahead of 
him, the point of his cigarette glowing 
in the dark. 

“Sorry to bring you down, Bentley. 
I might have waited till morning.” 

“Not if I know myself. I’m almost 
homesick to-night. I saw your lights 
coming in and started before your ord- 
nance sounded. Of course you'll come up 
to my shanty for the night. The kids 
are good while they’re asleep, and they 
don’t show signs of life till six a. m.” 

“Sorry, but Pve got to pull out again 
in an hour or so. I’m on duty. Come 
aboard and I'll tell you about it.” 

The two men soon faced each other in 
Gardner’s cabin. 

“Cigar? No. Pipe? No. I won’t 
mention the other things that are, as 
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usual, in the locker at your right. Well, | 
it’s a joy to be out of town. Things are 
mighty squally. I wish to thunder I 
could cut it all out—business and the rest 
of it. You’re in luck, old man. This 
watching the ticker is ghastly business. 
If you want an assistant—” 

“I wish I had you. Stay a week with 
me. I want to get you interested in what 
I’m doing.” 

“I wish I could, Bentley; but I’m up 
here on an errand. That’s what I came 
to tell you about.” 

Gardner lighted a cigar, and Parker 
thrust his hands into his pockets and lis- 
tened. 

“Tt’s about Ransom.” 

Parker nodded. 

“Mary Ransom’s father.” 

Gardner eyed his friend carefully, as 
though this were something that might 
make a particular difference; but Parker 
merely nodded again. He picked up 
Gardner’s match-case from the little table 
and turned it over slowly in his hands. 

“Mr. Ransom’s in trouble; is that it?” 
he asked, as Gardner seemed to expect 
something. 

“Yes, and incidentally so are we— 
the bank. You know my governor and 
Ransom have been thick for years. He’s 
borrowed heavily from us. There was 
never any question of credit. He was one 
of the really solid ones,—not so big as 
some others, but solid.” 

“T know,” said Parker. ‘I hope—” 

“It’s beyond hope, I’m afraid. He’s 
not merely busted; he’s gone crooked. 
Lord! it’s awful. We’ve got a bunch of 
his paper with forged indorsements. I 
don’t know what the old fool means.” 

“Maybe you’re mistaken. You must 
be mistaken. A man of his age and po- 
sition—” 

“Yes, certainly; it seems like a night- 
mare. I shouldn’t believe it myself if we 
hadn’t made sure of it,—all very quietly, 
—but there’s no room for doubt. And 
I’ve got the notes right here.” 
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He drew a tin box from a panel and 
took from it a packet wrapped in oil- 
skin. 

“I brought these things up with me 
to use in an emergency. The governor 
gave Ransom five days in which to make 
good, and he at once bolted for his place 
at the Point. I came up in the yacht to 
keep an eye on him. It isn’t very far, 
you know, to the Canadian border, and 
I’ve got to see to it that he doesn’t give 
us the slip. His time’s up to-morrow 
noon. I must say I don’t like my job— 
doing a detective stunt on a gentleman 
whose dinners I’ve eaten scores of times. 
And then there’s Mary. Bah!” 

Parker turned over the oblong slips of 
paper slowly, and when he had examined 
them he put them down on his side of the 
table and smoothed them with: his hands. 

“He chose good indorsers. I suppose 
it was just as easy as to take doubtful 
ones.” 

“I should say they were good. They’re 
his best friends and they don’t know yet 
what he’s done. Father has acted very 
decently about it. Ransom never specu- 
lated until lately, and the tarantula bit 
him good and hard. He went at the 
wheat-pit like a country boy at the slot- 
machine. If he had a chance he might 
square up in time, as far as his own busi- 
ness is concerned. But a forger! The 
idea isn’t pretty.” 

“Does Mary know?” Parker asked 
presently, while Gardner smoked and 
watched him. 

“I don’t know, Bentley. Probably 
not. She’s all Ransom has, and it will go 
hard with her. I wish he could be saved 
—for her sake.” 

“For both their sakes,” said Parker, 
quietly; and Gardner, who knew Bentley 


Parker better than any other man, looked 


at him closely but did not understand. 
There was silence in the cabin for a mo- 
ment. 

“I’m going back to the Point with you, 
Tom; and I don’t want you to ask any 
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questions until I’m ready to answer 
them.” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad to have 
you, old man. And now let me put these 
unpleasant reminders out of the way.” 

He reached for the notes; but Parker 
gathered them up and put them into his 
pocket. 

““You’ve known me a long time, Tom, 
and I want you to let me keep these a 
little while. I give you my word of honor 
that I'll return them or an equivalent be- 
fore breakfast to-morrow morning. And 
now let’s go up on deck and get this rot- 
ten old tub of yours under way. It never 
was much good, but we’ll make the best of 
it. And I hope your bunkers are full. 
You always were careless about your coal. 
I’ve got to be back at the bungalow before 
breakfast. Those boys need all the morn- 
ing prayers I can say for them; and 
there’s nothing like starting a day right!” 


Til. 


In the wide hall of a house at Harbor 
Point a young woman pleaded with an old 
man, who sat shrunken in a chair before a 
fire of birch logs. A top-coat lay across 
his knees and a suit-case stood beside 
him. 

“You must not; you must not,” she 
pleaded. “Better anything, father, than 
this. You must stay, and we can face it 
together—meet it—do the best that can 
be done with it.” 

Arnold Ransom twisted his gloves in 
his hands and avoided his daughter’s eyes. 
He had told her the whole story of his 
wrong-doing and announced his program 
of flight. He had been a proud man 
and she was a proud girl, and his task 
had not been an easy one. She had ral- 
lied from the shock of the disclosure 
and was trying to plan for him. There 
were only the two of them in the world, 
and she would not desert him. 

“It’s easier to go—you can come to me 
at once, if you will. But I can’t stay! I 
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can’t face it! There’s no reparation I 
can make. All I have is gone—this house 
—the house in town—everything. I had 
better be a fugitive than a convict.” 

She shrank suddenly away from him. 
There was no harder lot for him than this 
—to see this instinctive loathing in his 
own child. He raised his eyes to hers 
with a piteous appeal that wrung her 
beart. 

“They shouldn’t press you so—they 
are taking advantage of you,—these men 
that were your friends. They have no 
right to drive you away. With a little 
time—”’ 

“Yes, with a little time,” he repeated, 
greedily, lifting himself so that she saw 
his eyes flash at the thought of a new 
opportunity. ‘In a year I could make it 
all back.”” But he sank back drearily. 
“It’s no use. I can’t face them. Let me 
go! I must go; I must go,” he kept re- 
peating, while she stroked his white hair 
and sought to comfort him. 

“I am going with you, of course, 
father,” she said. “I shall get ready at 
once.” She spoke as though it were a 
commonplace journey that they had been 
discussing, and turned and left the room. 

Ransom walked the floor nervously, 
hearing the girl’s quick steps overhead. A 
party of young people passed the cottage 
and he walked to the French door of the 
hall and peered out at them. Their laugh- 
ter smote harshly upon his overwrought 
nerves. They were his daughter’s friends, 
—the children of his old neighbors on 
this pine-covered peninsula where years 
ago he had helped to found the summer 
colony of Harbor Point. 

He was again pacing the floor when a 
knock startled him. He pushed the suit- 
case under the table and threw his coat 
behind a chair. Then he opened the door 
guardedly. He had imagined that they 
would watch him; perhaps they had 
come for him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ransom,” said 
Parker, pushing past him into the room. 
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pected you—why—” 

Ransom’s relief was so great that he 
laughed a little hysterically. 

“I saw a light and didn’t ring because 
I hoped to see you alone,” said Parker. 
“If it isn’t inconvenient we'll sit here.” 

“Certainly, Bentley. We’ve missed you 
of late. You struck off into a path that 
was strange to most of us.” 

“Ym not so sure of that,” said Parker, 
smiling. “I’ve met a good many friends 
on the road since I took it.” 

“Very likely,” said the older man, ab- 
sentmindedly. He wondered what Bent- 
ley Parker’s visit meant. Once he had 
thought that Mary and Bentley might 
some time— Perhaps Parker had come 
now to speak to him of this! The thought 
of the girl hurt him. He remembered 
that he was a criminal and that she was 
even now preparing for flight with him. 

“TI have just learned that you are in 
trouble, Mr. Ransom, and I hope you 
won’t mind my coming to talk to you 
about it.” 

“Why—I don’t know—I can’t imag- 
ine— It’s kind of you, but there’s a mis- 
take.” Ransom felt assured by the easy 
confidence of his own voice. ‘But I’m 
glad to see you on any account,” he con- 
cluded, settling back in his chair. 

“Thank you,” said Parker; “but you 
will pardon me if I insist on discussing 
your trouble. I want you to know that I 
feel very deeply about it—” 

“This is going too far! Who has dared 
to talk of my private affairs??? Ransom 
demanded stormily, rising from his chair. 
He felt sure now that Parker was an 
emissary of the enemy. 

“Please sit down,” said Parker, very 
quietly. ‘You ought to know that I 
haven’t come here to annoy you. I have 
come to help you.” 

“If you were a gentleman—as I used 
to think you were—you would not intrude 
here at this hour to harass me. I am go- 
ing away, if you must know, and I want 
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Gardner and those other friends of mine 
—if you will. Tell them I’m a fugitive. 
Tell them I’ve run for it.” 

“If I were you I shouldn’t run for it,” 
said Parker. 

“My affairs are my own, Bentley Par- 
ker! I suppose you are here in this new 
priestly masquerade of yours to tell me 
it’s my Christian duty to wait for the 
sheriff and go to jail. But it won’t work. 
Mary and I are going together. She 


won’t be left here to receive your whim-_ 


pering sympathy.” 

“You are wholly mistaken, Mr. Ran- 
som. I didn’t come to tell you to go to 
jail. The fact is,”—and Parker smiled 
in spite of himself,—‘I advise you 
strongly against it.” 

“TI tell you I’m in a hole and I want to 
be let alone. There’s some trick in this. 
I suppose Gardner and his constable are 
outside. But they’ll never take me,” he 
concluded, doggedly. 

“Very likely not,” said Parker, dryly ; 
and the smile left his face. ‘“‘Now, I want 
you to listen to me,” he began, sharply. 

Bentley Parker, as coach at his univer- 
sity, had spoken thus to racing crews when 
they had proved dull in picking up the 
stroke, but he was not in the habit of using 
this tone in addressing men of sixty. He 
rose and stood looking down at Arnold 
Ransom, who regarded him with sullen 
deflance. Ransom was a handsome old 
man, with clean-cut features and snowy 
hair and mustache. 

“You twit me with being a Christian 
minister, and I am that, in my poor way ; 
but I’m a man first, and I’m going to 
talk to you as one man may to another. 
I know your difficulty. You have laid 
yourself open to prosecution and im- 
prisonment just as though you were not 
a gentleman—just as though you had as- 
sociated all your life with rascals and 
thieves.” 

Ransom blinked, but Parker’s eyes held 
him with a kind of fascination. 
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‘Now, like any other ordinary criminal 
you are preparing to sneak away, and you 
say that you are going to take your 
daughter with you, which is a far man- 
lier thing than I should expect you to do. 
But I don’t intend that you shall go; 
and I'll tell you why. The fall of a man 
in your position, who has always stood as 
a model of propriety and virtue, does a 
woeful injury to every good cause in the 
world. I know what the men in the cheap 
lodging-houses say when such a thing 
happens and they read of it at the free 
reading-rooms—every line they can find, 
and gloat over it. Men like you maintain 
the lodging-houses and the reading-rooms, 
and when you fall you block the path of 
the poor devils under you, who have got 
to stay behind or crawl over you. So I’m 
going to save you, just as I would save a 
boy in the slums who had tumbled off a 
dock where I could fish him out with a 
boat-hook. Now you're not going to run 
and you’re not going to jail; but you’re 
going down to Chicago to-morrow to 
square yourself. I want you to be a man. 
It’s a good deal easier to be a Christian 
as you have understood it than to be a 
man; but maybe you can be both, and 
I’m going to give you the chance.” 

He drew the oil-skin packet from his 
pocket, and opened it with fingers that 
were perfectly steady, while the old man 
followed him in stupid wonder. Parker 
sat down at a little table—it was Mary’s 
table, and her pen lay where she had 
dropped it an hour before in the midst of 
a letter to a friend. He scratched and 
blotted the forged names of the indors- 
ers on the notes so that they were unde- 
cipherable; and underneath he wrote on 
all of them his own name; then he made 
a memorandum of the amounts and dates 
on a piece of paper which he thrust into 
his pocket. He was wiping out his whole 
fortune; he was ceasing to be the wealthy 
young clergyman that the papers had 
talked so much about. He had planned 
other uses for his money; a scheme for 
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building a model tenement had been near 
to his heart; but he turned to Ransom 
kindly—even with the deference of youth 
to age. 

“TI have. put my name here in place of 
the others,” he said, holding up the notes 
for Ransom to see. “I shall arrange with 
the Gardners for any extension you want. 
The Gardners are old friends of yours. 
You can talk to them yourself. Good 
vight!” 

He took the old man’s limp hand in 
his own and smiled at him in the cheery 
way that was Bentley Parker’s. It was 
the Parker smile, which had taken away 
the sting of his severity as a coach at the 
university; and the boys in the slums 
knew and loved it. 


IV. 


Two years had passed and the Reverend 
Bentley Parker was in Chicago for the 
first time since his departure, under cir- 
cumstances that were not clear to his 
friends, for work as a missionary in the 
far west. He was promptly drafted for 
duty by a clergyman of his acquaintance. 

“I’m not a preacher. That’s not my 
business,”” said Parker to the old min- 
ister. “I’ve been trying to help the sort 
that sermons don’t reach.” 

“Then tell us about that, Bentley.” 

And Bentley told them, looking very 
large in his surplice as he described to a 
rich and fashionable congregation a life 
that was as alien to them as Afghanistan. 
He told his story well, with a flash of 
humor now and then that was like Bent- 
ley,—so his friends said to themselves; 
but it had the ring of truth, and when he 
had ceased and a very expensive boy choir 
sang the offertory, there were people in 
the pews whose thoughts lingered over 
their brothers of the mines and ranges, 
and who questioned for the first time 
whether the music was‘worth all it cost. 

Many friends greeted him at the end, 
when he had put aside his vestments and 
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an impression, and several men told him 
that they wished to aid the work he had 
described, and this pleased him more than 
their praise. 

Mary Ransom waited until the last. 
She had not known that he was to be 
there. His simple recital had brought a 
new ache and longing in her heart. He 
praised other people; it was only the sup- 
pressed note of passion in his story that 
told how much of himself had gone into 
the deeds and hardships he described. 

She had known sorrow and the cruel 
marks of it were on her face. He wished 
to make this meeting easy for her. 

“It wasn’t fair, was it?—to catch you 
all napping and make you listen to me. 
But it isn’t my fault. The good old doc- 
tor insisted.” 

The organ ceased and the organist 
closed the instrument and passed them on 
his way out. 

“Don’t go,” she said. ‘I must speak 
to you here. It is right that I should.” 

He would not have had it so; but he 
waited, and she went on hurriedly. 

“I must tell you how I have suffered— 
how hard it has been for me—these years! 
I wounded you; I tried to wound you, by 
making light of. your work,—the things 
you had undertaken to do. I told you 
that it was idle; that there was nothing 
in your—work—for men—for the men 
we knew—” 

She swayed a little and rested her hand 
upon the pew by which they stood. He 
hardly heeded what she said in his joy at 
seeing her again. She owed him no debt 
for what he had done for her father. He 
loved her to-day as he had always loved 
her; but he had not come back to take ad- 
vantage of her contrition, her gratitude. 

“But that was long ago, Mary; and it 
never made any difference.” 

He smiled and turned to go; but she did 
not heed him. 

‘And then—my own father! He told 
me—everything. I can’t talk of it! I 
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only want you to know what it meant—to 
father and me. I can’t thank you.” 
“Your father did that, Mary. He owes 
me nothing—absolutely nothing. Very 
likely he exaggerated the whole matter. 
It was very simple. I lent him some 
money and he has paid it back, every cent. 
“It isn’t that. It’s not what you lent 
him—it’s what you gave him; it’s his 
honor—his character—oh, everything!” 
Her voice stole through the still church 
like a cry. 
‘Yes; that is it, to help, to save!” — 
“But the help—the help must be for 
all—” she began, the tears flooding her 
eyes. 
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“To the least of these’; to the very 
least,” he said, gently, with a far look in 
his eyes. “And there really isn’t any end 
to count from,”’ he added, smiling. 

He picked up his coat and hat and 
walked to the door and out into the street, 
and she followed him. It was a bright 
day in early November and the wind 
swept in sharply from the lake. The peo- 
ple that turned to look at them wondered 
who the young man in clerical dress and 
the handsome girl beside him could be. 
And a few remembered Bentley Parker 
as the fellow with a lot of money who had 
turned preacher a few years ago and 
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CONSTANCY 
By Marguerite Merington 


TRETCHES my hand to yours across the tide; 
Nor stormy sweep, nor barren spans divide 
Our clasp, while steadfast, like the stars that guide, 
Your eyes shine back to me. 


Darkness and day between, daylight and dark; 

Seasons whose flower and fading only mark 

My soul’s great longing, as I strain and hark 
To your soul’s cry for me. 


Over the path of winds from east to west 
That cleave the shadows, out of depths unguessed, 
“God’s law, life’s bread and wine is love expressed,” 
Cometh your word to me. 


Ever a white flame on my hearth I tend, 
Knowing the road that took you back must bend, 
Grief the faring, joy for the journey’s end, 

When you return to me. 


My heart your home-light in the window-pane, 
Come to my arms, then, from the mirk and rain, 
Never by time, or space, or life again 

To part yourself from me! 
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By Francis Lynde 
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CHAOS, CRIME, AND THE PUBLIC ACCESSORY 
The Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Railway Accidents in America 


O army, however well-recruited and 
N efficient in its rank-and-file units, 
can approve itself on the field of 
battle under incompetent officers; and 
what is true of the man behind the gun is 
also true of the man at the throttle, in 
charge of a train, at the telegraph table, 
in all subordinate positions in the railway 
service. 

Let it be made manifest that the op- 
erative staff of a railroad is all that it 
ought to be in technical efficiency, in sheer 
manliness and in a masterful grasp of the 
complicated machine whose every vibra- 
tion it must control and direct, and every 
part of the machine will respond harmoni- 
ously. But if this condition be reversed ; 
if the men know that their division super- 
intendent holds his position by virtue of 
his being the nephew of the vice-presi- 
dent, or their train-master has his name 
on the pay-roll because he is the relative 
of one of the principal stockholders, chaos 
is likely to supervene. 

Nepotism in the railway service is not 
now as prevalent as it used to be. Time 
was, and that not so many years since, 
when promotion to the higher operative 
ranks went very much like appointments 
to the presidential post-offices. A man be- 
came an operating or a traffic officer not 
always because of his peculiar fitness for 
the place, but too often because he had the 
necessary “‘pull” with the higher control- 
ling powers. 

It is only a few years ago that one of 
the greater Western systems was made to 
afford a very striking example of this de- 


moralizing practice. Young men, whose 
chief recommendations were that they 
came of good families, had academic edu- 
cations, and were personally known to 
some member of the administrative board 
of control in the East, were injected into 
the service, promoted with a celerity as 
brain-turning for the neophyte as it was 
disastrous to discipline, and the usual 
consequences followed. Where the young , 
man was really a man, with ability in the 
rough and a desire to learn, his chief 
clerk stood in the breach and the rank and 
file helped him out. But where he showed 
that he was a mere place-holder, things 
happened. 

One time during the reign of the god- 
favored ones it was this present essayist’s 
hap to pass over the main line of the sys- 
tem. On one division, the superintendent 
of which was a gentleman, a scholar, and 
everything else save a well-qualified rail- 
road operative officer, the writer counted 
nine engines in the ditch, and the west- 
ward-faring train had the narrowest pos- 
sible escape from a frightful rear col- 
lision. The rank and file on this division 
was above the average in intelligence and 
technical ability; but the dry rot at the 
top had become an epidemic of demorali- 
zation 4 little lower down. As a conductor 
making one at the eating-house table 
phrased it: ‘This —-- division has 
got so it has to have a man for breakfast 
every morning.” 

But incompetence in operating officers 
need not soar to this height to make work 
for the surgeon and the grave-digger. In 
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the railroad service, as otherwhere, it is 
‘like master, like man;’? and when laissez 
fatre gains a foothold in the general office, 
good discipline flies out at the window— 
at all the windows on the line. 

The results are sometimes slow in ma- 
turing, but when they begin to crystallize 
into happenings, death and disaster stalk 
abroad, and many curious and interest- 
ing things come to light. 

One winter night, something over a 
year ago, a telegraph operator sat at his 
table in a line station on the Western 
plains. Everything was late, and it was 
well along in the small hours ; so it may be 
' admitted, as the single extenuating cir- 
cumstance, that the night man was sleepy 
end tired. A few miles west of him two 
trains, a freight and a passenger, were 
rumbling eastward; and out upon the 
plain in the opposite direction he could 
see the headlight of the incoming west- 
bound passenger. 

While he looked, the sounder on the 
table began to click out orders for the 
approaching westbound. There were two 
of them; one fixing the meeting point with 
the opposing passenger, and the other 
with the freight. 

When the orders were written out, this 
man did a thing forbidden. The rules re- 
quired that before an operator should 
send his “complete” to a train order— 
the notice to the despatcher that his in- 
structions have been carried out, and that 
all is fully understood—the conductor of 
the train to which the order applied 
should be present to sign his name. We 
can figure this night man weighing the 
chances. When the westbound should ar- 
rive there would be mail, express and bag- 
gage to handle, and time would be at a 
premium. What harm could come if he 
should anticipate the train’s arrival, sign 
the conductor’s name, send the “com- 
plete,” place the orders where they could 
be readily found, and be out on the plat- 
form at the incoming of the train to at- 
tend to his other duties? None, he de- 
cided ; and the thing was done. 
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What happened in the office after he 
left it will never be precisely known. But 
when the conductor—breaking another 
tule which required that he should sign 
the order in the presence of the operator 
—entered to look for his orders, he found 
only one; that making his meeting point 
with the freight opposing. 

As a matter of course, the inevitable 
came to pass. A short distance beyond 
the siding where the opposing passenger 
trains should have met, two engine crews 
looked each into the other’s headlight for 
some blinding, soul-freezing instant; 
and on the heels of the sight came the 
crash, the moment of awful silence, and 
then the crackling of flames and the cries 
and groans. 

At first sight one would say that two 
men only, the rule-breaking operator and 
conductor, were responsible. But we are 
seeking the cause of the cause. Are we to 
take it for granted that the operator’s 
lapse was one which even the carefullest 
of men may make once in a lifetime? 
Rather are we not driven to conclude that 
it was nothing of the sort; that his reck- 
lessness and the conductor’s indifference 
point to a condition disciplinary affect- 
ing the entire service of the line? 

That such a condition exists on some, 
even of the greater systems is a fact well 
known to those whose point of view is not 
altogether cursory. Recklessness in train 
employes, so long as it does not culminate 
in disaster, goes unpunished. Stolen sid- 
ings are winked at by train-masters and 
despatchers; time-saving breaches of the 
book of rules bring down no reprimand 
unless there are consequences; nothing is 
said about the many little laxities and 
ease-takings, though all these are well 
known in the headquarters’ offices. The 
excuse for such a state of affairs is a poor 
one at best, and it should never be allowed 
pleading room. It lies in the fact that 
some operative officers are not unwilling 
that their subordinates should take a ten- 
tative risk in the forwarding of traffic. 
They will by no means authorize the 
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breaches of discipline, but they do not 
punish the rule-breaker unless his chance- 
taking results in disaster. 

False mercy has also somewhat to an- 
swer for in this field. Not long ago an 
old train-despatcher read me this out of 
the book of his own experience. One night 
he had instructed the operator at a cer- 
tain way station to flag a westbound train. 
About the time when the train should have 
reached the station, he tapped the wire 
and asked if the order had been obeyed. 
The answer was that it had not; that it 
had been forgotten, and the train had 
passed ; then the man began to beg. 

The despatcher was a man of intelli- 
gence, and he knew his duty. Also, there 
were no disastrous consequences impend- 
ing to make him righteously severe. Also, 
again, he remembered that the operator 
was a young man with a family dependent 
upon his meager salary for its bread and 
meat, and that discharge in disgrace 
might easily spell desperation for the ef- 
faced one. So he did what other despatch- 
ers have done, and are doing every day 
in the year: let the suppliant off with a 
stiff wire-wigging, and by just so much 
he relaxed the tension of true discipline. 
For the man who forgets facilely has no 
place in train handling, and if suffered to 
remain he will one day add his quota to 
the eighty-five hundred killings and the 
sixty-four thousand woundings. 

So we may say that bad discipline in 
some of its multifarious forms accounts 
for many of the minor disasters, and for 
some of the greater ones. As has been in- 
timated, it begins at the top. The first req- 
uisite in an operative officer must neces- 
sarily be a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of his trade; but tread- 
ing closely upon the heels of this should 
come the priceless gift of manhandling. 
Some officers who are technically well 
qualified are yet without the ability to get 
the most and the best out of the human 
part of the railroad machine, and such 
men have missed their calling as certainly 
as the book-worm who goes into politics. 
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One final charge against the railroad © 
companies as contributors to the results 
shown by the mortality tables remains to 
be considered before the counsel for the 
prosecution may rest his case. It lies in 
corporate disregard of the law of the 
land, in corporate contempt for the law 
where the statute conflicts with what the 
railroad company is pleased to call its 
rights. 

In most states there is a law requiring 
all trains to come to a full stop at grade 
crossings with other railways. In many 
of these states this reasonable enactment 
is little better than a dead letter. In many 
cities there are ordinances requiring the 
flagging of street crossings: they are 
honored only when an aroused public sen- 
timent threatens mandatory things like 
viaducts or subways. In most cities of any 
considerable size there is an ordinance fix- 
ing the speed at which trains may move 
within the municipal limits—four miles 
an hour, or perhaps eight, or possibly ten 
miles an hour. Hold your watch in your 
hand the next time you are traveling and 
note the speed of your incoming train, al- 
lowing say twelve city blocks to the mile. 

The Federal Safety Appliance Law, re- 
ferred to in a former paper, has dragged 
its way through the preparatory period 
of ten years, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Inspection Bureau reports a 
fairly ready compliance with its pro- 
visions. But in its report for the fiscal 
year ending June 380, 1903, we read that 
the commission has lodged information 
with the proper district attorneys of viola- 
tions of the act by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad Company ; the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; the Wabash Railroad Company ; 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway 
Company; the Southern Railway Com- 
pany; the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company; the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company ; the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company; the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis; the Wiggins Ferry Company, and 
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the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
And also that the commission has request- 
ed the proper district attorneys to pro- 
ceed against the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific; the Wabash; the Chicago 
Great Western, and the Lehigh Valley 
for failure to comply with the law relat- 
ing to reports of accidents. 

In another and more restricted field the 
tailway company is contemptuous of the 
law and indifferent to human life. Cross- 
ing and right-of-way fights are not yet 
the anachronisms they should be; and 
while they are tolerated, the law will be 
set at naught, and the lives of employés, 
and sometimes of innocent non-combat- 
ants, will be sacrificed. 

Of all the sharp business competitions 
of modern commercialism, these territorial 
struggles are the most puerile. The rival 
road always secures its crossing ; the par- 
allel line invariably gets its right of way. 
The show of force is never intended, per- 
haps, to be anything more than a vigor- 
ous bluff; but there have been instances 
in which the contending corporations have 
gone to the length of usurping the pre- 
rogative of congress; of declaring war in 
effect, and arming large bodies of their 
workmen. All this may mean nothing 
more to the executive staff of the railroad 
company than an exhibition of a proper 
spirit of determination in the business 
struggle; but human passions once set 
ablaze are not so easily extinguished. In 
the heat of the battle which becomes very 
real to the participating employés, some 
hotheaded one is very likely to pull the 
life-taking trigger or to dynamite the 
blockading engine; whereupon a war, not 
altogether of the corporations, is due to 
arrive. 

A certain Western city once furnished 
an example of what the effect of such a 
struggle for commercial supremacy may 
be upon an over-zealous partizan. The 
city in question has a union passenger 
terminal, and the stock of the terminal 
company is held in varying proportions 
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by the different railways using the sta- 
tion. 

A new line, in competition with one of 
the minority stockholding companies, ap- 
plied for entrance privileges, and the ap- 
plication was granted against the vote of 
the minority company. Thereupon war 
was declared upon the new-comer. An in- 
junction was obtained restraining it from 
extending its tracks into the terminal. A 
higher court set the injunction aside, and 
not to be caught twice in the same trap, 
the new line put a huge construction force 
into commission late one Saturday night, 
and by the dawn of Sunday was hard at 
work laying its tracks into the station. 

During the day the hotheaded zealot 
on the other side had his inning. While 
the construction train, black with labor- 
ers, and surrounded by a crowd of curious 
onlookers, stood in the station, the sus- 
tained shriek of a locomotive whistle was 
heard in the lower yard. Somebody saw 
a masterless fire-vomiting engine rushing 
up the track toward the standing train 
and gave the alarm. There was an in- 
stantaneous sauve qui peut and a rush to 
gain distance. Two seconds of delay 
would have made a shambles of the train 
shed. The men on the construction flat- 
cars had barely time to fling themselves 
into the receding wave of spectators when 
the crash came and the two engines and 
the half-dozen material cars were piled in 
ruin. 

Investigation by the proper authorities 
revealed nothing more than the fact that 
an engineman in the service of the pro- 
testing road had tied his whistle open, 
aimed his huge projectile at the train of 
his company’s commercial enemy, fired it 
with a sudden jerk of the throttle-bar, 
and jumped off to disappear. We never 
heard that the officers of the militant com- 
pany were charged—elsewhere than in the 
gossip of the street—with instigating the 
outlaw deed of the engineer, who, by the 
way, was never apprehended. But there 
is certainly an indirect responsibility rest- 
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ing upon such officers when the policy and 
the attitude of the corporation are dis- 
tinctly belligerent. In addition, there is 
this to be said: if a corporation, chartered 
under the law and protected by it, openly 
sets the law at defiance, the man in the 
service of such a corporation is not likely 
to be a law-abiding citizen at a crisis 
when he conceives the interest of his em- 
ployer to be in conflict with the larger 
equities. 

Instances of this nature point to a sin- 
gle conclusion: that the railway company, 
like some other aggregations of capital 
which might be named, does, without set- 
ting it forth in so many words, hold it- 
self superior to the law of the land; an ac- 
cusation which many railway officers 
would substantiate, in general terms, at 
least, if they could be induced to testify 
in the public behalf. 

Whose fault is it that the railway com- 
panies are thus contemptuous of the law? 
The time has come when we must unlimber 
the battery and point the guns in the op- 
posite direction. The blame for the lack of 
many needed reforms in railway construc- 
tion, management and operation rests 
upon the American public. The law in 
this country is operative only as its en- 
forcement is demanded by public senti- 
ment, as thousands of dead-letter enact- 
ments on the statute books go to prove. 
And the deadest of these laws at the pres- 
ent time are those designed by their 
framers to direct, control and limit the 
acts of corporations. 

Where the corporate contempt for the 
law touches only the pocket-book, there 
may be some excuse for public apathy. 
This is a wealthy land, and we all pay 
taxes, seen and unseen, with apparent 
cheerfulness. But where the infractions 
of the law jeopardize human life, there 
should be another story to tell. 

It is public sentiment that makes it 
next to impossible for a prosecuting at- 
torney to secure a grand jury indictment 
against the man responsible for the rail- 
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way disaster. It is public sentiment again 
which leaves a prosecuting officer wholly 
without support when he seeks to bring a 
railway company to book for violating 
the crossing laws and the slow-speed ordi- 
nances. 

It is public apathy and indifference 
which accepts the oft-repeated assertion 
of the railway official that such and such 
accidents are unpreventable. It is the 
lack of public concern in this most vital 
question of safety to life and limb which 
makes the editor of the newspaper shy 
about giving his editorial space to com- 
ment on the daily disaster, and which has 
made the accident story in the news col- 
umns a thing to be glanced at and forgot- 
ten. 

This is the passive side of the public ac- 
countability ; but there is also an active 
side. Within the past few years the call 
for high-speed trains has grown into an 
imperative demand. Ways and means— 
the railway ways and means—are utterly 
ignored. If the fast train is late, there 
will be scores of questioners at the rail- 
road office to ask why the X. Y. & Z. can 
not make as good time as its competitors ; 
why it does not buy bigger engines; why 
it does not hire men who can run a train 
on time; why the management will per- 
sist in conducting the business of the road 
in the methods of twenty years ago. 

These questions are all idle enough; 
but they mean business, or rather the loss 
of it, to the harassed railroad manager. 
He knows that under present conditions 
he can not go out and buy heavier motive 
power for to-morrow’s delivery ; he knows 
that if he had the big engines his sixty- 
five or seventy-pound rails would ill sup- 
port their sixty-mile-an-hour hammering. 


He knows, what the public does not know, 


that big engines and a faster service mean 
heavier bridges, better ballasting, endless 
track rebuilding, and that the alternative 
is a tremendous factor of risk. He can 
not whip these adverse conditions into 
line while the questioner waits, and so he 
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tries as best he may to comply with the 
public demand with the means available. 

That this spells disaster now and then 
is no matter for wonder, and it is a fact of 
which we are only too well assured by the 
mortality record. But where lies the 
heavier blame? on the management which 
tries with inadequate means to save itself 
from loss? or upon the public with its 
blind insistence upon greater speed? 

In quite another field than this the rail- 
road company goes scot free. Individual 
carelessness, which is common enough to 
be called public carelessness, contributes 
-many names to the annual casualty list. 
This is a barren acre for any but the most 
philanthropic plowman. As a fool-killer, 
the railway train in action is a marked 
success; and the man who from bravado 
or fancied necessity uses a live railroad 
track for a promenade, or tries to emulate 
the adeptness of the train service employé 
in boarding or jumping from moving 
trains, takes his life in his own hands and 
is his own sincerest mourner at his funeral. 

This individual carelessness and reck- 
lessness, examples of which are seen by 
railroad men every day, is also a public 
responsibility, and one for which the best 
managed railway can not devise safe- 
guards. It accounts for a goodly number 
of the deaths and injuries in the unclassi- 
fied list, and in most cases it is an out- 


growth of a contempt for reasonable rules. 


and regulations. Wherefore, when we, the 
people, go about trying to make the cor- 
porations respect the law, it might be as 
well for us, as individuals, to set the good 
example. 


The indifference of the public to its: 


own welfare and safety manifests itself 
also in the insufficiency of the laws de- 
signed to make the railway disaster less 
commonplace. The sprouting ‘ground of 
any restrictive enactment is the expressed 
desire of a constituency, and the law- 
framer will seldom go beyond his instruc- 
tions. Here the average citizen is merely 
indifferently uninformed. For example: 
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it may be generally known that there is 
such an act of Congress as the Safety 
Appliance law; but it is not generally 
known that it is to a considerable ex- 
tent rendered inactive or at least inopera- 
tive by a huge disproportion of the means 
to the end. Fifteen inspectors comprise 
the entire policing force of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and these fifteen 
men are supposed to report on something 
over a million and a half cars, to say 
nothing of the engines. 

We are a numerous people, with over 
200,000 miles of railway lines spider- 
webbing the entire United States. How 
much of this immense mileage and tre- 
mendous area can be policed effectively 
during the year by fifteen of the most dil- 
igent inspectors? 

Again, the laws at present on the stat- 
ute books are insufficient on the penal side, 
and severe penalties can never be secured 
or made effective without a strong public 
demand. Here public indifference is most 
culpably manifest. We seldom know, and 


. apparently we do not care, whether the 


penalties in this particular field fit the 
crime, or whether they are enforced at all. 

Two days since, as I was riding the 
trolley from my suburb to the city, the 
conductor put his face in at the door to 
call out “Transfer!” The stoppage was 
at a railroad crossing. In the thick of a 
curious crowd lay an overturned trolley 
car, and a railroad wrecking crew was 
busy clearing the track. I do not know 
how it happened, or if any of the passen- 
gers involved were killed or injured. But 
I do know there was little or no righteous 
indignation in the crowd of onlookers. 
And if the guilty man or men are prop- 
erly prosecuted and punished, it will not 
be because I or my fellow citizens demand 
it. 

In still another way—and this, too, is 
at present a public responsibility—the 
laws for life-saving are rendered inoper- 
ative. It is everybody’s business to be- 
come the plaintiff in the case against the 
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railway company whose employés violate 
the State crossing or other restrictive 
laws. But who ever thinks of making a 
complaint to the proper officer? 

Herein, perhaps, the law is in itself de- 
ficient, since it does not provide regularly- 
appointed inspectors to see that it is 
obeyed. But at the end of the ends the 
public is responsible. For when the de- 
mand for better and more specific laws, 
and a more rigid enforcement of those 
already in effect shall make itself felt, the 
totals in the accident mortality tables will 
shrink to less appalling magnitudes. 
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But the pointing out of the public’s 
part in the decreasing of the disaster death 
rate belongs more properly to the chapter 
on preventives. We have at length ar- 
rived at the last link in the long chain of 
causes, active and latent: we have seen 
how a few accidents are due to the perver- 
sity of inanimate things, and how the vast 
majority is chargeable to factors which 
we may justly require to be eliminated. 
Remains now the suggestion remedial ; 
and upon this ground, sacred hitherto to 
corporate claims, we may enter in the con- 
cluding paper. 


THE LITTLE TUNE 
By Carolyn Wells 


O® once there was a little tune that wanted to be sung, 
But no one ever thought of it, so no one gave it tongue. 


It hovered round musicians’ souls, it quivered in the air, 
But nobody discovered it or dreamed that it was there. 


’Twas such a merry little tune, so blithe and gay and glad, 
But after waiting weary years the little tune grew sad. 


And though it didn’t understand its nameless longing pain, 
Its merry melody became a wailing, haunting strain. 


One summer night, all aimlessly, it idly floated near 
A wonderful musician, who bent his soul to hear; 


He caught the sad, sweet melody, then with consummate art, 
He sang the little tune to typify a broken heart. 


AUNT CYNTHIAS PERSIAN CAT 


By L. M. Montgomery 


M* always blesses the animal 
when it is referred to; and I 
don’t deny that things have 
worked together for good after all. But 
when I think of the agonies Ismay and I 
underwent on account of that abominable 
cat it is not a blessing which rises upper- 
most in my thoughts. 

I never was fond of cats, although I 
admit they are well enough in their place, 
and I can worry along comfortably with 
a nice matronly old Tabby that can take 
care of herself and be of some use in the 
world. As for Ismay, she hates cats and 
always did. But Aunt Cynthia, who 
adored them, never could bring herself 
to understand that any one else could pos- 
sibly dislike them. She firmly believed 
that Ismay and I really liked cats deep 
down in our hearts, but that, owing to 
some perverse twist in our moral natures, 
we would not own up to it, but wilfully 
persisted in declaring we didn’t. 

Of all cats, I loathed that white Per- 
sian cat of Aunt Cynthia’s. And indeed, 
as we always suspected and afterward 
proved, Aunt herself looked upon the 
creature with more pride than affection. 
She would have taken ten times the com- 
fort in a good, common puss that she did 
in that spoiled beauty. But a Persian 
cat with a recorded pedigree and a mar- 
ket value of seventy-five dollars tickled 
Aunt Cynthia’s pride to such an extent 
that she deluded herself into believing 
that the animal was really the apple of 
her eye. It had been presented to her by 
a missionary nephew who had brought it 
all the way home from Persia; and for the 
next two years Aunt Cynthia’s household 
existed to wait on that cat, hand and 
foot. It was snow-white, with a bluish- 
gray spot on the tip of its tail; and it was 


blue-eyed and deaf and delicate. Aunt 
Cynthia was always in agonies lest it take 
cold and die. Ismay and I used to wish 
that it would, we were so tired of hearing 
about it and its whims. But we did not 
say so to Aunt Cynthia; she would prob- 
ably never have spoken to us again and 
there was no wisdom in offending Aunt 
Cynthia. When you have an unencun- 
bered aunt with a fat bank account it is 
just as well to keep on good terms with 
her if you can. 

So we listened meekly when she dis- 
coursed on Fatima—the cat’s name was 
Fatima—and if it were wicked of us to 
wish for the latter’s decease we were well 
punished for it later on. 

One day in November Aunt Cynthia 
came sailing over to The Pinery. That 
was a Jonah day for us all through. Ev- 
erything had gone wrong. Ismay had 
spilled grease on her velvet coat, and the 
fit of the new blouse I was making was 
hopelessly askew, and the kitchen stove 
smoked, and the bread was sour. More- 
over, Huldah Jane, our tried and trusty 
old family nurse and cook and general 
“boss,” had what she called the “realagy” 
in her shoulder; and though Huldah 
Jane is as good an old creature as ever 
lived, when she has the “realagy” other 
people who are in the house want to get 
out and, if they can’t, feel about as com- 
fortable as St. Lawrence on his gridiron. 

And on the top of all this came Aunt 
Cynthia’s call and request! 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Cynthia, snif- 
fing, “don’t I smell smoke? You girls 
must manage your range very badly. 
Mine never smokes. But it is no more 
than one might expect when two girls 
try to keep house without a man about 
the place.” 
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“We get along very well without a 
man about the place,” I said sulkily. Max 
hadn’t been in for two whole days and 
though nobody wanted to see him partic- 
ularly I couldn’t help wondering why. 
“Men are nuisances.” 

“I daresay you like to pretend you 
think so,” said Aunt Cynthia aggravat- 
ingly. ‘‘But no woman ever does really 
think so, you know. I imagine that pretty 
Miss Barrett, who is visiting at the 
Smalls, doesn’t. I saw her and Max Irv- 
ing out walking this afternoon, looking 
very well satisfied with themselves. If you 
dilly-dally much longer, Sue, you will let 
Max slip through your fingers yet.” 

That was a tactful thing to say to me, 
who had refused Max Irving so often that 
I had lost count. I was furious, and so I 
stopped scowling und smiled sweetly on 
my maddening aunt. 

“Dear Aunt, how amusing of you,” I 
said smoothly. ‘‘You talk as if I wanted 
Max.” 

“So you do,” said Aunt Cynthia. 

“It’s no secret that I’ve refused him 
time and again,” I cried, for well Aunt 
Cynthia knew it. Max always told her. 

“You may do it once too often,” said 
Aunt Cynthia, “and find yourself taken 
at your word. And this Barrett girl is 
very pretty.” 

“Lovely,” I assented. ‘She has the 
most charming complexion and eyes I 
ever saw. She would be just the wife for 
Max and I hope he will marry her.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Cynthia. “Well, 
I won’t entice you into telling any more 
fibs. They may be charged up to me. 
And I didn’t walk over here to-day in all 
this wind to talk sense into you concern- 
ing Max. I am going to Montreal for 
two months and I want you to take charge 
of Fatima for me while I am away.” 

“Fatima!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. I don’t dare trust her to the 
care of the servants and taking her with 
me is out of the question. Mind you al- 
ways warm her milk before you give it to 
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her and don’t on any account let her run 
out of doors.” 

I looked at Ismay and Ismay looked at 
me. We knew we were in for it. To re- 
fuse would mortally offend Aunt Cynthia 
and that would never do. Besides, if I 
betrayed my unwillingness, Aunt Cynthia 
would be sure to put it down to grumpi- 
ness over what she had said about Max 
and rub it in for years. But I ventured 
to ask: 

“What if anything happens to her 
while you are away?” 

“It is to prevent that I’m leaving her 
with you,” said Aunt Cynthia. ‘You 
simply must not let anything happen to 
her. It will do you good to have a little 
responsibility ; and you will have a chance 
to find out what a really adorable creature 
Fatima is. Well, that is all settled. I'll 
send her up to-morrow. I am going on 
the afternoon train.” 

“You can take care of that horrid 
Fatima-thing yourself!’ cried Ismay 
when the door closed behind Aunt Cyn- 
thia. “I won’t touch her with a yard- 
stick. You had no business to say we — 
would take her!” 

“Did I say we would take her?” I de- 
manded crossly. “Aunt Cynthia took 
our consent for granted. And you know 
as well as I do we couldn’t have refused. 
So what is the use of being grouchy?” 

“If anything happens to her Aunt 
Cynthia will hold us responsible,” said 
Ismay darkly. 

“Do you think Patty Barrett bleaches 
her hair?” I asked curiously. 

“I daresay. Does she eat anything 
but milk? Will it do to give her mice?” 

“Oh, I guess so. But do you suppose 
Max is really in love with her?” 

“J daresay what a relief it would be for 
you if he is.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said frostily. “Only 
I don’t know that I want to see Max 
throw himself away on a peroxide-of- 
hydrogen girl, that’s all. Ismay Meade, 
if that stove doesn’t stop smoking I shall 
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fly into bits. This is a detestable day. 
I hate that thing!” 

“Oh, she isn’t too bad a girl,” protested 
Ismay. ‘She may bleach her hair, of 
course—but—” 

“I was talking about Fatima,” I cried 
in a rage. 

“Oh,” said Ismay. 

Ismay is stupid at times. I thought 
the way she said “Oh” was inexcusably 
stupid. 

Fatima arrived the next day. Max 
brought her over in a covered basket, 
lined with padded crimson satin. Max 
likes cats and Aunt Cynthia. He ex- 
plained how we were to treat Fatima and 
when Ismay had gone out of the room,— 
Ismay always went out of the room when 
she knew I particularly wanted her to re- 
main,—he proposed to me again. Of 
course I said no as usual, but I was rather 
pleased. Max had been proposing to me 
about every two months for two years. 
Sometimes, as in this case, he went three 
months, and then I always wondered why. 
I concluded that he could not be really in- 
' terested in Patty Barrett and I was re- 
lieved. I didn’t want to marry Max but 
it was pleasant and convenient to have 
him around and we would miss him dread- 
fully if any other girl snapped him up. 
He was so useful and always willing to 
do anything for us—nail a shingle on 
the roof, drive us to town, put down car- 
pets—in short, a very present help in all 
our troubles. 

. So I just beamed on him when I said 
no. Max began counting on his fingers. 
When he got as far as eight he shook his 
head and began over again. 

“What is it??? I asked. 

“I’m trying to count up how many 
times I’ve proposed to you,” he said. 
“But I can’t remember whether I asked 
you to marry me that day we dug up the 
garden or not. If I did it makes—” 

“No, you didn’t,” I interrupted. 

“Well, that makes it eleven,” said Max 
reflectively. ‘‘Pretty near the limit, isn’t 
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it? My manly pride will not allow me to 
propose to any one girl more than twelve 
times. So the next time will be the last, 
Sue darling.” 

“Oh,” I said. I forgot to resent his 
calling me darling. I wondered if things 
wouldn’t be rather flat when Max gave 
up proposing to me. It was the only ex- 
citement I had. But of course it would be 
best—and he couldn’t go on at it for ever; 
so, by way of gracefully dismissing the 
subject, I asked him what Miss Barrett 
was like. 

“Nice little girl,” said Max. “I always 
liked blondes, you know.” 

I am dark, with brown eyes. Just then 
I detested Max. I got up and said I was 
going to get some milk for Fatima. I 
found Ismay in a rage in the kitchen. 
She had been up in the garret and a 
mouse had run across her foot. Mice al- 
ways get on Ismay’s nerves. 

“We need a cat badly enough,” she 
fumed, “but not a useless, pampered 
thing like Fatima. That garret is liter- 
ally swarming with mice. You'll not 
catch me going up there again.” 

Fatima did not prove such a nuisance 
as we had feared. Huldah Jane liked her, 
and Ismay, in spite of her declaration 
that she would have nothing to do with 
her, looked after her comfort scrupu- 
lously. She even used to get up in the 
middle of the night and go out to see if 
Fatima were warm. Max came in every 
day and hung around and gave us good 
advice. 

Then one day, about three weeks after 
Aunt Cynthia’s departure, Fatima dis- 
appeared—just simply disappeared, as if 
she had dissolved into thin air. We left 
ther one afternoon, curled up asleep in 
her basket by the fire, under Huldah 
Jane’s eye, while we went out to make 
calls. When we came home Fatima was 

me ! 

Huldah Jane wept and was as one dis- 
tracted. She vowed that she had never 
let Fatima out of her sight the whole 
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time save cnce for three minutes when she 
ran up to the garret for some summer 
savory. When she came back the kitchen 
door had blown open and Fatima had 
vanished. 

Ismay and I were frantic. We ran 
about the garden and through the pines 
like mad creatures, calling Fatima—but 
in vain. Then Ismay sat down on the 
front door-steps and cried. — 

“She has got out—and she’ll catch her 
death of cold—and Aunt Cynthia will 
never forgive us,” she sobbed. 

“I’m going over for Max,” I declared. 
Go I did, through the pines and over the 
fields as fast as my feet could carry me, 
thanking my stars that there was a Max 
to go to in such a predicament. 

Max came over and we had another 
search but we did not find Fatima. Days 
passed and we did not find Fatima. I 
would certainly have gone crazy had it 
not been for Max. He was worth his 
weight in gold during the awful week that 
followed. We did not dare advertise lest 
Aunt Cynthia should see it; but we in- 
quired far and wide for a white Persian 
cat with a blue spot on its tail and offered 
a reward for it; but nobody had seen it, 
although people kept coming to the house 
night and day with every kind of cat in 
baskets, wanting to know if it was the one 
we had lost. 

‘We shall never see Fatima again,” I 
said hopelessly to Max and Ismay one 
afternoon. I had just turned away an 
old woman with a big yellow tommy 
which she insisted must be ours, ‘“’cause 
it kem to our place, mem, a-yowling fear- 
ful, mem, and it don’t belong to nobody 
not down our way, mem.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t,” said Max. 
‘““She must have perished of exposure long 
ere this.” 

“Aunt Cynthia will never forgive us,” 
said Ismay dismally. ‘I had a presenti- 
ment of trouble the moment that cat came 
to The Pinery.” 

We had never heard of this presenti- 
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ment before, but Ismay is good at having 
presentiments—after things happen. 

“What will we do?” I demanded help- 
lessly. ‘Max, you must find some way 
out of this scrape for us.” 

“Advertise in the city papers for a 
white Persian cat,” suggested Max. 
“Somebody may have one for sale. If so, 
you must buy it and palm it off on your 
good aunt as Fatima.” 

“But Fatima had a blue spot on her 
tail,” I said. 

“You must advertise for a cat with a 
blue spot on its tail,” said Max. 

“It will cost a pretty penny,” said Is- 
may. “Fatima was valued at seventy- 
five.” 

“We must take the money we have been 
saving for our new furs,” I said sorrow- 
fully. ‘There is no other way out of it. 
It will cost us a good deal more if we lose 
Aunt Cynthia’s favor. She is quite capa- 
ble of believing that we have made away 
with Fatima deliberately and with malice 
aforethought.” 

So we advertised. Max went to town 
and ‘had the notice inserted in the biggest 
daily. We asked any one who had a white 
Persian cat, with a blue spot on the tip 
of its tail, to dispose of to communicate 
with M. I., care of the Chronicle. 

We really did not have much hope that 
anything would come of it; so we were 
delighted and surprised over the letter 
Max brought home from town four days 
later. It was a typewritten screed from 
Montreal stating that the writer had a 
white Persian cat answering our descrip- 
tion for sale. The price was eighty dol- 
lars and if M. I. cared to go to Montreal 
and inspect the animal it would be found 
at 310 St. Sulpice Street, by inquiring 
for “Persian.” 

“Temper your joy, my friends,” said 
Ismay gloomily. “The cat may not suit. 
The blue spot may not be in the right 
place or it may be too big. I consistently 
refuse to believe that any good thing can 
come out of this deplorable affair.” 
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Just at this moment the door bell rang 
and I hurried out. A boy was there with 
a telegram. I tore it open, glanced at it, 
and dashed back into the room. 

“What is it now?” cried Ismay, be- 
holding my face. 

I held out the telegram. It was from 
Aunt Cynthia; she had wired us to send 
Fatima to Montreal by express immedi- 
ately. 

For the first time in our lives Max did 
not seem ready to rush into the breach 
with a suggestion. It was I who spoke 
first. 
“Max,” I said imploringly, “you'll see 
us through this, won’t you? Neither Is- 
may nor I can rush off to Montreal at 
once. You must go—to-day. Go right 
to $10 St. Sulpice Street, and ask for 
‘Persian.’ If the cat looks enough like 
Fatima buy it and take it to Aunt Cyn- 
thia. If it doesn’t—but it must! You'll 
go, won't you?” 

“That depends,” said Max. 

I stared at him. This was so unlike 
Max. 

“You are sending me on a nasty er- 
rand,” he said coolly. “How do I know 
that Aunt Cynthia will be deceived, even 
if this unseen cat should be a match for 
Fatima. Buying a cat in a poke is a huge 
risk. And if she should see through the 
scheme I will be in a pretty mess. Be- 
sides, there will be the wear and tear on 
my conscience, even if the plot is success- 
ful. I shall have to tell or imply some 
fibs.” 

“Oh Max,” I said, on the verge of 
tears. 

“Of course,” said Max, looking medi- 
tatively at the fire, “if I were really one 
of the family or had any reasonable pros- 
pect of being I would not mind so much. 
It would be all in the day’s work then. 
But as it is—” 

Ismay got up and went out of the 
room. 

“Oh, Max, please,” I said. 

“Will you marry me, Sue?” demanded 
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Max sternly. “If you will agree Pll go 
to Montreal and beard the lion in his den 
unflinchingly. If necessary I will take a 
black street cat to Aunt Cynthia and 
swear that it is Fatima. I will get you 
out of the scrape if I have to prove that 
you never had Fatima, that she is safe in 
your possession at the present time, and 
that there never was such an animal as 
Fatima, anyhow. I'll do anything—say 
anything—but it must be for my future 
wife.” 

“Will nothing else do you?” I asked 
helplessly. 

“Nothing.” 

I thought hard. Of course Max was 
acting abominably, but—but—he was 
really a dear fellow—and there was Patty 
Barrett—and this was the twelfth time! 
All at once I saw that life would be a 
dreadfully dismal thing if Max were not 
around somewhere. 

“Very well,” I said crossly. 

Max took the evening train to Mon- 
treal. Next day we got a wire saying 
that it was all right. Forty-eight hours 
after his departure he was back at The 
Pinery. Ismay and I put him in a chair 
and glared at him impatiently. 

Max began to laugh and laughed until 
he turned blue. 

“I’m glad it is so amusing,” said Is- 
may severely. “If Sue and I could see 
the joke it might be more so.” 

“Dear little girls, have patience with 
me,” implored Max. “If you knew what 
it cost me to keep a straight face in Mon- 
treal you would forgive me for breaking 
out now.” . 

“We forgive you—but for pity’s sake 
tell us about it,”? I cried. 

“Well, as soon as I arrived in Mon- 
treal I hurried to 310 St. Sulpice Street. 
But see here—didn’t you tell me that 
your aunt’s address was 48 Cartier 
Street ?” 

“So it is.” 

“°Tisn’t. You look at the address on 
a telegram the next time you get one. 
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She went a week ago to visit another 
friend who lives at 310 St. Sulpice: 2 

“Max! ps 

“Sure. I rang the bell and was just 
going to ask the maid for ‘Persian’ when 
your Aunt Cynthia herself came through 
the hall and pounced on me. ‘Max,’ she 
said, ‘have you brought Fatima?’ ‘No,’ 
I answered, trying to adjust my wits to 
this new development as she towed me 
into the reception room. ‘No—I—I— 
just came to Montreal on a little matter 
of business.’? ‘Dear me,’ said Aunt Cyn- 
thia crossly, ‘I don’t know what those 
girls mean. I wired them yesterday to 
send Fatima at once. And she has not 
come yet and I’m expecting a call at any 
time from somebody who wants to buy 
her.’ ‘Oh,’ I murmured, miring deeper 
every minute. ‘Yes,’ went on your aunt, 
‘there is an advertisement in the Bridge- 
port Chronicle for a Persian cat and I 
answered it. Fatima is really quite a 
charge, you know—and so apt to die and 
be a dead loss’—did your aunt mean a 
pun, girls?—‘and so, although I am con- 
siderably attached to her, I have decided 
to part with her.’ By this time I had got 
my second wind and I promptly decided 
that a judicious alloy of the truth was 
the thing required. ‘Well, of all the curi- 
ous coincidences! I exclaimed. ‘Why, 
Miss Ridley, it was I who advertised for 
a Persian cat—on Sue’s behalf. She and 
Ismay have become so fond of Fatima 
that they wanted one like her for them- 
selves.’ 

“You should have seen how she beamed. 
Said she always knew you really liked cats 
only you would never own up to it. We 
clinched the dicker then and there. I 
passed her over your eighty dollars—she 
took it without turning a hair—and now 
you are the joint owners of Fatima. Good 
luck to your bargain!” 

“Mean old thing!” sniffed Ismay. She 
meant Aunt Cynthia, and, remembering 
our shabby furs, I didn’t disagree with 
her. 
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“But there is no-Fatima,” I said dubi- 
ously. “How shall we account for her 
when Aunt Cynthia comes home?” 

“Why, you will have to tell her that 
the cat is lost—but you needn’t say when 
it happened. And as for the rest, Fatima 
pertains solely to you, so Aunt Cynthia 
can’t grumble. But she will have a poorer . 
opinion than ever of your fitness to run a 
house alone.” 

When Max left I went to the window 
to watch him down the path. He was 
really a handsome fellow and I was proud 
of him. At the gate he turned to wave 
me good-by and as he did so he glanced 
upward. Even at that distance I saw the 
look of amazement on his face. Then he 
came bolting back. 

“Ismay, the house is on fire,” I shrieked 
as I flew to the door. 

“Sue,” cried Max, “I saw Fatima or 
her ghost at the garret window a moment 
ago!” 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried. But Ismay was 
already half way upstairs and we fol- 
lowed. Straight to the garret we rushed. 
There sat Fatima, sleek and complacent, 
sunning herself in the window. 

Max laughed until the rafters rang. 

“She can’t have been up here all this 
time,” I protested half tearfully. ‘We 
would have heard her meowing.” 

“But you didn’t,” said Max. 

“She would have died of the cold,” de- 
clared Ismay. 

“But she hasn’t,” said Max. 

“Or starved,” I cried. 

“The place is alive with mice,” said 
Max. “No, girls, there is no doubt that 
the cat has been here the whole fortnight. 
She must have followed Huldah Jane up 
that day unobserved. It is a wonder you 
didn’t hear her crying—if she did cry— 
but perhaps she didn’t—and, of course, 
you sleep downstairs. To think you never 
thought of looking here for her!” 

“It has cost us eighty dollars,” said 
Ismay with a malevolent glance at the 
sleek Fatima. 
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“Tt has cost me more than that,” I said, 
as I turned to the stairway. Max held 
me back for an instant while Ismay and 
Fatima pattered down. 

“Do you think it has cost you too 
much, Sue?” he whispered. 
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I looked at him sideways. He was 
really a dear. 

“No,” I said, ‘‘but when we are married 
you will have to take care of Fatima. I 
won't.” 


“Dear Fatima,” said Max gratefully. 


THE OLDEN WAY 
By Clinton Scollard 


WHEN by the ingle-side I sit,— 
However it may be by day,— 
And shades are drawn, and lights are lit, 
My heart goes back the olden way; 


Goes back along the paths I trod 
In that far, fair, unfettered time 
When my young feet were ardor-shod, 
And the sun rose and set to rhyme. 


The hill-crests call to me; I maunt 
Through open beach and maple aisles, 
Where a pellucid forest fount 
Slips dimpling down with lyric smiles. 


A pasture reach where mandrake-moons 
Are half leaf-hid I cross, and there 

I chase the tiny seed-balloons 
The dandelions toss in air. 


Then I plunge thicket-ward, and win 
Through many a briary dip and turn, 
Drinking the hale aromas in 
From bruiséd bark and trampled fern. 


On and yet on with vernal thews 

I swing, nor do I pause, forsooth! . 
Why should I, when I have to use 

The brimmed, immortal cruse of Youth! 


And not until I cap the height, 
With my hewn staff of hickory, 
Do I drain all the deep delight 
The sweet Earth-Mother willed to me. 


The height !—Ah, immemorial hills, 
Fresh with the dawn-wind and the dew, 
My heart, when day’s loud turmoil stills, 
Yearns ever, ever back to you! 


Spire after golden sunset spire 
Crumbles, or fades to somber gray— 
O hills, from out the ingle-fire 
Beckon me still the olden way! 


THE SUPREMACY OF LAW 


HOW GOVERNOR PEABODY MET THE INTOLERABLE SITUATION IN 
COLORADO AND RESTORED PEACE AND ORDER TO 
THE IMPERILED COMMONWEALTH 


By William Mac Leod Raine 


OR nearly a year Colorado has been 
F a focal point of observation to all 
interested in the evolution of demo- 
cratic and constitutional government. A 
state of insurrection has existed, the cul- 
mination of many years of violent law- 
lessness, and the drastic remedy of the 
chief executive of the state has been he- 
roic and in part unprecedented. 

The accusers of Governor Peabody 
bring a formidable indictment against 
him.’ It is contended that he has met law- 
lessness with an equal disregard for law; 
that he has abridged the privileges and 
immunities of republican citizenship ; that 
he has usurped the functions of the judi- 
ciary and the legislature; that he has set 
up a military monarchy, absolute and un- 
fettered, in the storm centers, and has at- 
tempted to establish a citizenship which 
shall exclude certain economic and _ polit- 
ical organizations. Specifically, he is 
charged with having suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, contrary to legal prece- 
dent and the spirit of the federal and the 
state constitutions; with denying legal 
counsel and a trial by jury to citizens 
criminally accused ; with deporting miners 
to other states in violation of rights and 
privileges granted by the federal consti- 
tution, and with setting the military un- 
der his command in contempt of court. 
These are very serious offenses. If guilty 
of such despotism Governor Peabody is 
not fit to fill the executive chair of a 
great state. But it may be conceded that 
extraordinary conditions demand some- 
times extraordinary treatment. The his- 
tory of our government has shown this 
time and again. 


It will be remembered that George 
Washington endured much this same 
storm of obloquy more than a hundred 


- years ago. When, in 1794, he promptly 


exerted the authority of the federal gov- 
ernment to stamp out the Whisky Riots, 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus till 
order was restored, editors and politicians 
were not slow to impugn his judgment 
and his motives. ‘He was misled into un- 
popular course, and intreduced absolute 
power under pretext of giving energy to 
the government,” charged Randolph. The 
clamor against the president had the 
weighty names of Burr and Jefferson be- 
hind it. None the less Alexander Hamil- 
ton was right when he aligned himself 
with his chief in the declaration that 
“Proof at last has been given of the ca- 
pacity of the government to sustain it- 
self.” It is that same proof that Colo- 
rado had been vitally in need of for some 
years when James H. Peabody took the 
reins. 

The question of the executive authority 
has been in controversy ever since the for- 
mation of the government. Jackson solved 
it to his satisfaction in Nullification days, 
Lincoln decided it when the menace of 
Secession confronted him, Cleveland 
found no room for doubt when insurrec- 
tion stalked over the land at the time of 
the Chicago strike in ’94; and an enlight- 
ened public sentiment has sustained them 
against the lawbreakers, despite the Con- 
stitutional literalists who feared unduly 
such a forceful expression of law. 

The theory of government is that to 
protect the commonwealth power must be 
lodged somewhere. By the wisdom of the 
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founders of this nation that power was 
distributed through three departments, 
none of which is to exercise any function 
properly belonging to another. There are, 
however, certain exceptions to this pro- 
vision, all in favor of the executive de- 
partment. The right to pardon a crim- 
inal condemned by the judiciary, the sus- 
pension of the action of courts under cer- 
tain contingencies, the power of veto, of 
calling legislative bodies into special ses- 
sion and of limiting the subjects of their 
discussion, of ordering an adjournment in 
the case of a tie vote, are all examples of 
these exceptions which extend the power of 
the executive at the expense of the other 
branches of the government. 

As a people we are rightfully so jealous 
of any possible abuse of power infringing 
on democracy that undue importance is 
often attached in the public mind to any 
seeming stretch of authority. Yet in time 
of emergency power is necessarily vested 
in the executive to act without waiting for 
or being hampered by the slower coérdi- 
nate branches of government. When the 
State is menaced by a great evil, it has 
been found the part of wisdom to allow 
the Chief Executive to protect it by what- 
ever adequate defense is necessary. Let 
the facts show whether Colorado has been 
threatened by such a calamity. 

For some years the most potent or- 
ganization of union labor in the Rocky 
Mountain states has been the Western 
Federation of Miners. It has for long 
been the dominating political and indus- 
trial factor of Montana, which position it 
achieved only after a strenuous career, 
dark with intimidation, violence, and 
bloodshed. Attempting to establish itself 
in Idaho, the Western Federation found 
its high-handed methods checked in the 
Ceeur d’Alene district by the advent of 
United States troops. It then turned its 
attention to Colorado, moving its head- 
quarters to Denver, in which city are the 
offices of its president, Charles H. Moyer, 
and its secretary, W. D. Haywood. It 


would be unfair to judge other labor or- 
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ganizations by the Western Federation, 
which “‘out-Herods Herod”’ in all the ex- 
cesses to which the worst of these are 
prone in time of stress. The Federation is 
avowedly socialistic. On each member- 
ship card is the motto: ‘‘Labor produces 
all wealth; wealth belongs to the producer 
thereof.” The logical application of this 
motto has been driven home to the igno- 
rant miners by their leaders both in 
speeches and in private talk. Messrs. 
Moyer and Haywood have little in com- 
mon with sane and conservative labor 
leaders like Mitchell and Gompers, with 
whom it is a cardinal principle to meet 
capital in a friendly and conciliatory spir- 
it. Believing that the capitalist is neces- 
sarily a robber, every concession made by 
him becomes inevitably a pretext for de- 
manding more. To the wilder socialist la- 
bor leader property rights hold no re- 
spect, since their acquisition has been 
made “unjustly” at the expense of labor. 
The notorious “Mother”? Jones, whose 
nauseous private record was recently ex- 
posed in print, is a firebrand. What may 
be expected to ensue from speeches like 
that of Father Haggerty, the unfrocked 
priest who addressed an ignorant mob of 
foreigners on July 8, 1902? The occa- 
sion was the dedication of a monument 
erected out of union funds to commemo- 
rate the death of an Italian unionist who 
].st his life in a dastardly attack on non- 
union miners as they were quitting work 
at the Smuggler-Union mine. 

“That railroad is yours; the trains are 
yours; those large business blocks and 
office buildings down town are yours; the 
mercantile stocks of goods are yours; the 
bank and the moneys there on deposit are 
yours; if you want them go and take 
them.” 

And he added a recommendation to kill 
anybody that interfered with them while 
they were taking possession. The igno- 
rant miners went home and pondered these 
things. The result of their chaotic 
thoughts has been evidenced by a long 
record of violence and bloodshed. 


ABODY, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO 
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Early in 1901 Vincent St. John was 
elected to the presidency of the Telluride 
Miners’ Union, which position he held till 
June of 1903, when he fled the camp to 
escape arrest upon warrants charging 
him with riot and murder. He is now a 
fugitive from justice. St. John had 
worked in the mines about Telluride for 
two or three years prior to the time he 
was elected, but he never held a job be- 
yond the first pay-day. He was lazy, in- 
competent, and an inveterate agitator. 
Yet he had much of that eloquent mag- 
netism so dangerous in inflaming ignorant 
men. 

The Smuggler-Union mine, employing 
about six hundred men, is a corporation 
which has spent more than $3,000,000 in 
developing its property and equipping its 
mills. The mine was, in 1901, operating 
under the contract system, though it was 
optional with the men to work by the day 
at $3 for eight hours, if they so desired. 
Most of the miners, however, elected to 
work by the contract, receiving so much 
per fathom of ground broken up and re- 
moved from the slopes to the ore shutes. 
This offered a chance to earn more money 
by greater activity, and held the further 
inducement of allowing each man to be his 
own “‘boss.”? St. John held such a con- 
tract, but failed to make it pay on ac- 
count of his innate antipathy to work. 
He earned only $1.50 a day and soon 
threw up his contract. Another man took 
it up at precisely the point where he 
dropped it, and under exactly the same 
conditions averaged $4.65 per day. 

Restless and irresponsible as he was, 
St. John was eager to stir up trouble. He 
chose the contract system as the point cf 
attack. Ata packed mecting it was voted 
by his following that it be abandoned, for 
it is part of the policy of the incompetents 
to hold the more able workmen down to 
their own level of work and wages. Man- 
ager Arthur Collins, of the Smuggler- 
Union mines, replied to the demands of 
St. John that it was optional with the 
men themselves to work either by the day 
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or by the ccntract, and that he would con- 
tinue the system that then obtained. On 
May 1 a strike was called. During that 
month no attempt was made to work the 
mine, but in June there was a resumption 
of work, a number of the employés hav- 
ing requested the management to reopen. 

As the night shift emerged from the 
mine at daybreak of July 3 the men were 
met by a scathing fire from the sur- 
rounding hilltops. Several of them were 
killed and others were seriously injured. 
Among those badly wounded were Charles 
Becker, the brother-in-law of Manager 
Collins, George Nicholson, and William 
Jordan. The force at the mine attempted 
a defense and killed at least one of the 
attackers, the Italian to whom the monu- 
ment was subsequently raised. But they 
were forced eventually to run up the 
white flag, since they had only a few old 
weapons to oppose two hundred and fifty 
Krag-Jorgensons. St.John negotiated for 
the attackers, and possession of the mine 
was turned over to the strikers. Down 
from the hills poured the anarchists— 
most of them Finns, Poles, Italians, and 
Austrians—all well equipped with long- 
distance, heavy-caliber rifles, which had 
been ordered, with fifty thousand rounds 
of ammunition, by St. John on Miners’ 
Union stationery from a Denver firm. 
Both this letter and the check paying for 
the goods were signed by St. John, later 
developments showed. 

The rioters took possession of the few 
weapons of the “‘scabs,”’ and proceeded to 
treat them with the greatest inhumanity. 
They were robbed and beaten. Their 
clothes and boots were torn from some of 
them and they were driven up the icy, 
rocky trail toward the summit of the 
range. The rioters followed them, beat- 
ing the laggards with their rifles or firing 
into the flecing victims. Thomas Ballard, 
a quiet, steady pioneer, was shot through 
both arms from behind. Barefooted and 
faint, he dragged himself into Silverton 
next day. For many weeks he lay ina 
hospital between life and death. Edwin 
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Thomas, small and slight, was beaten and 
left for dead. He crawled down the moun- 
tain side to a deserted cabin, was found 
there in the night by two men and beaten 
again. He had incurred the enmity of his 
attackers by running the air compressor 
that he might send money to his wife and 
children in Cornwall. 

It was at this time, while the mine was 
still in the possession of the lawless rioters, 
that a state senator who had been elected 
by union votes wired to the governor: “No 
occasion for troops; mine in peaceful pos- 
session of miners.”? An evidence of the 
strength of the Federation leaders is 
shown in the fact that they have con- 
trolled public officials, electing those who 
were friendly to them and holding the 
whip of political disaster over those who 
attempted to force them to modify their 
lawlessness. The Federation controlled 
the labor vote, and was thus enabled to 
elect sheriffs and legislators, pack juries, 
and ignore the penalty of the law which 
would otherwise have followed its offenses. 

Before the attack on the Smuggler one 
J. W. Barney, a non-union shift boss em- 
ployed in that mine, went to Telluride and 
started to return late at night. He went 
to the livery stable to get his horse, and 
while waiting for the attendant to bring 
it, was set upon by four armed men. He 
was heard to cry, “Don’t murder me!”’ as 
they pushed him through the back door 
into the alley. A moment later several 
shots rang out. Barney was never seen 
again. For more than a year there was a 
standing reward of $6,000 offered for 
any information leading to his discovery 
dead or alive. The reward was never 
claimed. It is probable that the body 
was thrown in some abandoned shaft. 
The boy who was in charge of the stables 
disappeared before he could be subjected 
to a rigid examination. He has not been 
heard of since. 

On October 10, 1901, John Mahoney, 
a non-union employé of the Smuggler, 
started back to the mine from town in the 
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evening. He never reached there. His 
pay check, like Barney’s, still remains un- 
called for at the company offices. 

Wesley J. Smith, non-union shift boss 
at the Liberty Bell, started to visit his 
invalid wife at La Junta, Colo. He went 
to Telluride, drew his check and bought 
ticket and sleeper berth to leave that 
night. He was seen in the course of the 
evening with some rabid union men, but 
apparently all was friendly between them. 
He never returned to the hotel for his 
valise, nor did he call at the depot for his 
tickets. A reward of $6,000 was offered 
for information leading to his discovery. 
No one doubted that he had been mur- 
dered, and some bold persons began to 
search abandoned shafts to find the body, 
but they desisted when the word was 
passed to drop it. 

Arthur Collins was warned that his life 
was in danger after the strike had been 
settled, but he laughed at such warnings, 
declaring that nobody had now any 
grudge against him; that everything was 
running smoothly. He was murdered as 
he sat in his house playing cards with 
friends, shot through the window by an 
assassin who crawled up in the darkness. 

The list of disappearances grew long. 
Man after man vanished. To be on the 
“scab list”? was to be in danger of one’s 
life. It was a common story for non- 
unionists to be set upon and beaten. Any 
man who opposed the unions walked to 
and fro about his business under the shad- 
ow of fear, remembering how. brave Ar- 
thur Collins had paid forfeit with his 
life, not knowing whether the time might 
not be at hand for his “removal.” Ob- 
noxious merchants were put under a boy- 
cott because they were too big to wink at 
crime and justify it by silence. 

St. John was nominated for sheriff on 
the democratic ticket. He was defeated 
by a very few votes and attributed his de- 
feat to the opposition of the Telluride 
Journal, which opposed him on _ the 
ground that the election of such a man 
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to the sheriff’s office would be a grave 
danger to the community. A boycott was 
established against the Journal and con- 
tinues to this day. Under pressure from 
the union every advertisement but five was 
withdrawn from the paper. It does not 
pay to be a stalwart or a red-blooded 
American where the Western Federation 
holds sway. 

This intolerable situation had come tu 
a climax in the year 1903. It happened 
that then, too, there came to the guberna- 
torial chair a new executive. He was a 
self-made man, one who had worked his 
way forward steadily from small things 
until he had acquired large business in- 
terests. It soon became apparent that 
James H. Peabody meant to govern the 
state in fact as well as in name. He is 
not opposed to labor organizations as 
such, but he has denied them the right to 
abridge the rights of others. He has 
stood for the “open shop,” for the right 
of employers to manage their own busi- 
ness and of workmen to labor where they 
please without menace from any organiza- 
tion, for the supremacy of law and order 
at all cost. 

It was about the time of Governor Pea- 
body’s election that a provision was in- 
serted in the constitution of the Western 
Federation which materially centralized 
the power of the organization. Before 
that time a strike could not be called 
without taking a referendum vote of the 
men to be involved, but then the power tu 
call strikes was taken out of the hands of 
the members and lodged with a committee 
of thirteen, which committee is domi- 
nated by W. D. Haywood, a strong, force- 
ful zealot of the type that believes the 
end justifies the means. 

The logical result followed. Haywood 
cast his eyes toward Telluride and saw 
that lawless labor ruled the roost. The 
non-union workmen had been driven out. 
What had been done at Telluride should 
find a parallel at Cripple Creek, for, 
though that camp was pretty thoroughly 
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unionized, there were a few mines which 
still employed ‘‘scab” labor. The policy 
of the Federation is to control the ore 
from the time it leaves the mine until it 
becomes bullion. Messrs. Haywood and 
Moyer argued that if the workmen at the 
mills and smelters refused to handle ore 
from “unfair”? mines the mine-owners 
would be forced to fall into line and em- 
ploy only union labor. An attempt was 
made to organize the smeltermen, but the 
result was not satisfactory... Demands 
were made upon the smelter operators 
and strikes developed. The Federa- 
tion faced defeat, and to save itself re 
solved to cut off the ore supply of the 
offending mills. This was possible by 
ordering the union miners at Cripple 
Creek not to work in any mine which 
shipped ore to the “unfair” smelters. It 
must be remembered that in the Creek dis- 
trict the miners had no grievance. They 
had enjoyed for ten years an eight-hour 
day and their wages were as high as any 
obtainable in the labor market. If the 
referendum had still been in force ninety 
per cent. of the miners would have voted 
to stay at work. But the strike commit- 
tee arbitrarily ordered them “out” with- 
out consulting them. The men and their 
employers, working harmoniously  te- 
gether, were suddenly thrown into oppo- 
site camps to satisfy the vanity and hos- 
tility of the Federation officials. The 
strike was called against the better judg- 
ment of the more level-headed miners. It 
was then inevitable that in conducting it 
the worst and most fanatical socialists 
would be in control. In attempting to 
manage the metalliferous production of 
Colorado one strike had led to another 
and another until now thousands of men 
in no way involved in the original trouble 
were thrown out of employment. Within 
a year sixteen strikes, involving each 
from three hundred to twenty-one thou- 
sand men, were called in the state, due in 
every case more or less to the pernicious 
activity of the Western Federation. 
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Disorders began to occur at Colorado 
City and later at Cripple Creek. The old 
familiar story was enacted again of 
threats, intimidations, arson, beatings, vio- 
lence of different 
kinds. The state 
militia was or- 
dered to Colorado 
City by Governor 
Peabody. When 
trouble began in the 
Cripple Creek dis- 
trict troops were 
promptly put in the 
field despite the 
protest of the local 
authorities, who 
maintained that 
they were competent 
to handle the situa- 
tion. But neither 
the Governor nor 
the mine operators 
had any faith in the 
local authorities. 
They believed that 
they were either in- 
timidated by the 
strikers or were act- 
ing in their inter- 
ests. Since they had 
been elected by 
union votes and 
were in some cases 
themselves members 
of unions the coun- 
ty officials might be 
expected to sympa- 


thize with the 
strikers. They did 
more. They  con- 


nived at lawlessness in the official dis- 
charge of their duty. It became thor- 
oughly understood that assaults made on 
non-union men would not be punished. 
One workman who had been assaulted 
had the temerity to carry his case to 
court. To make an example of such 
flagrant impudence he was fined $25 and 
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costs. Justice Hawkins was knocked 
down and beaten because he discharged 
some non-union miners haled before him 
on the charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. The the- 
ory of the Western 
Federation leaders 
appears to be that 
only  lawbreakers 
should carry weap- 
ons. Sheriff Rob- 
ertson released an 
alleged criminal 


while the papers 
were being made 
out against him, 


knowing that they 
would be ready in 
half an hour. The 
Sheriff is a member 
of Miners’ Union 
No. 40. 

In short, disre- 
gard of law by 
‘union men was not 
a crime. The legal 
machinery was put 
in motion to free in- 
stead of to con- 
vict criminals. It 
was matter of com- 
mon gossip that the 
strike leaders en- 
couraged excesses ; 
and there is evi- 
dence to show that 
they are the direct 
instigators of riot 
and murder at 
Cripple Creek just 
as at Telluride and 
Idaho Springs. Since they controlled the 
local authorities peace was not likely soon 
to be restored. 

Under these conditions General Sher- 
man Bell, adjutant-general of the state 
guard, soon found it necessary to super- 
sede rather than assist the local authori- 
ties. Incendiary strike leaders and sus- 
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pected criminals were arrested and thrown 
into the ‘‘bullpen.” They appealed to the 
civil courts, and their release was finally 
ordered by Judge Seeds. The military 
officials did not, however, recognize the 
order of the court until Governor Pea- 
body sanctioned their release. Nor did 
the opinion of the courts agree in the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction. Judge Hallett of the 
United States district court supported the 
executive view. After quoting precedents 
and giving his reasons, the judge took 
occasion to indorse Governor Peabody : 

“The people of this state are to be con- 
gratulated upon having a governor who 
will enforce the law. This court will not 
interfere with him in the execution of his 
duties.” 

The supreme court of the state has 
also put itself on record as holding the 
view that the executive is not to be inter- 
fered with by the courts while suppressing 
an insurrection. President Moyer of the 
Western Federation hag-been arrested at 
Telluride, and a test case was made of the 
right of the military to hold him against 
an order of the court. The decision of 
the supreme court of the state of Colo- 
rado in the Moyer habeas corpus case 
completely sustained the contention of 
Governor Peabody. Realizing that the 
case involved the fundamental relations of 
the various departments of the govern- 
ment, the supreme court had invited seven 
of the most eminent lawyers of Colorado 
to assist the tribunal in arriving at a 
sound conclusion. As it happened, six out 
of these seven advisers were chosen from 
the political party opposed to the gov- 
ernor. This court in its findings rules that 
the power of determining whether a state 
of insurrection exists resides solely in the 
chief executive of the state, and sustains 
him in employing whatever means may in 
his opinion be necessary to enforce law 
and restore order. 

“The power and authority of the mili- 
tia in such circumstances are not unlike 
that of the police of a city, or the sheriff 
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of acounty. . Certainly such offi- 
cials would be justified in arresting the ri- 
oters and placing them in jail without 
warrant, and detaining them there until 
the riot was suppressed. If, as contended 
by petitioner, the military, as soon as a 
rioter or insurrectionist is arrested, must 
turn him over to the civil authorities of 
the county, the arrest might, and in many 
cases would, amount to a mere farce. He 
could be released on bail and left free to 
again join the rioters. . 

“Nor do these views conflict with section 
22 of the Bill of Rights, which provides 
that the military shall always be in strict 
subordination to the civil power. 

“The governor, in employing the mili- 
tia to suppress an insurrection, is merely 
acting in his capacity as the chief civil 
magistrate of the state In other 
words, he is exercising the civil power vest- 
ed in him by law through a particular 
means which the state has provided for the 
protection of its citizens.” 

These quotations from the decision of 
the state’s supreme court set at rest ef- 
fectually the charge that the governor ~ 
met lawlessness with lawlessness. In his 
opinion, and in that of most good and 
well-informed citizens, a state of insurrec- 
tion existed which the local authorities 
were not able or else not willing to sup- 
press, nor were the courts able to meet the 
emergencies that had arisen. It became 
necessary then for the chief executive to 
exercise those extraordinary powers dele- 
gated him to defend the commonwealth in 
time of peril. Nor does anybody doubt if 
the militia had not been called out, or if 
the governor and General Bell had not 
faced the situation squarely and taken 
hold of it with both hands, that there 
would have been a very carnival of blood- 
shed in the affected districts. 

And even with the military on the spot 
more than a score of men have been mur- 
dered during the past year. An explo- 
sion of dynamite occurred in the Vindi- 
cator mine which killed two non-union em- 
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ployes, a superintendent and a shift boss. 
The evidence shows conclusively that the 
explosion was the deliberate work of men 
opposed to the working of the mines with 
non-union labor. An attempt to wreck a 
trainload of workingmen was fortunately 
frustrated, but the anarchistic firebrands 
of the Western Federation, believing that 
it was necessary to make signal proof of 
its vengeance if the reign of terror was to 
continue, blew up early on the morning 
of June 6 the Independence station of the 
Florence and Cripple Creek railway. Some 
twenty-five or thirty men, who had just 
left work at the Findley mine and were on 
their way home, had gathered on the plat- 
form to take the train. Thirteen men were 
killed, and eight others severely, if not 
mortally, wounded. Two hundred pounds 
of dynamite had been placed under the 
platform and had been fired by a wire 
which ran back from the station to a mine 
dump one hundred yards away. 

This was the last murderous protest of 
the anarchist miners to maintain their 
stand in Colorado. The method of rule 
by intimidation had been ended by Sher- 
man Bell’s heavy hand at Telluride; it 
had been terminated at Idaho Springs by 
an unlawful uprising of the citizens after 
the cowardly attempt to kill non-union 
workers in the Sun and Moon plant explo- 
sion; it was to end in the Cripple Creek 
district by the organization of a “com- 
mittee of safety” composed of leading citi- 
zens. The resignation of city and county 
officials was promptly demanded. Sheriff, 
coroner, marshals, police magistrates, and 
others were forced to tender their resigna- 
tions from the offices to which the unions 
had elected them. . 

The strike leaders became alarmed. A 
mass meeting was called for that evening 
by the citizens’ committee. C. C. Hamlin, 
secretary of the Mine Owners’ Association, 
was speaking when the union miners 
opened fire. They killed two men and 
wounded several others, then barricaded 
themselves one hundred and twenty-five 
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strong in the union hall. The Victor com- 
pany of the National Guards was ordered 
out, and after a sharp fusillade the union 
men surrendered. Relieved from the 
weight of fear that had so long oppressed 
them, the citizens of Cripple Creek and 
the surrounding district lost their heads. 
A turn of the tide had suddenly swept 
them into power, and the revulsion was 
great. 

So, too, was the provocation. They had 
seen crime shelter itself behind the bulwark 
of official partiality, had seen courts made — 
inoperative by biased juries, and their re- 
spect for law, as it was administered in the 
disaffected district, was under eclipse. 

The civil authorities had failed and the 
military had succeeded. In the mines were 
working contentedly three thousand men, 
and the troops were withdrawn. Then 
came the wholesale assassination at the 
railroad station, followed by the wilful 
and deliberate murder of two men at Vic- 
tor and the wounding of very many oth- 
ers. The fear of assassination had been 
daily with the residents of Teller County. 
The history of the Ceeur d’Alene, of Lead- 
ville and of Idaho Springs, had taught 
them that peace would rule if the Federa- 
tion criminals were deported. 

With the people of Cripple Creek it 
was not a constitutional question, but one 
of security for life and property. It is 
not sufficient for critics to condemn Teller 
County for sending away its criminals and 
crime writers. The pertinent question is 
what else could they have done? Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. If 
this is applicable to an individual, why not 
a community? And if a city may force 
dangerous characters to leave as the police 
do in nearly every municipality in Amer- 
ica, why may not a county do so for the 
public good? So Teller County reasons 
with some show of right. 

Taking the administration of affairs 
into their own hands, the citizens in effect 
established a temporary vigilance commit- 
tee. Evidence was discovered among the 
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personal belongings of some of the union- 


ists at Victor which seemed to show further 
murderous intent on the part of some of 
the strikers. Group photographs of 
miners were found, with some of the faces 
numbered. For example, the Vindicator 
mine employes were shown in one picture, 
and on the back of the photograph names 
of non-union miners were written to cor- 
respond with the numbers. Two of these 
names were scored through by a pen, with 
the added information, “attend to Novem- 
’ ber 23.” The men indicated had been 
blown up in the Vindicator explosion of 
that date. It is a fair presumption that 
the others were to be “attended to” later. 

Genera] Bell hurried at once to Victor 
and took command of the situation. He 
rounded up in a drag-net of militia every 
suspect in the district. The names of the 
men were gone over carefully one by one. 
They were judged on their records, and 
those whose past showed them to be friends 
of disorder were promptly deported. 

It may be safely added that most of 
them were very glad to be removed. 

The conditions in Colorado are so dif- 
ferent from those in a thickly settled com- 
munity like Pennsylvania that a different 
treatment must necessarily be taken. Dur- 
ing all this struggle of law and order 
against the Western Federation and kin- 
dred organizations but three counties were 
involved most of the time, and only a part 
of those. But the topography of the coun- 
try is such, the reservoirs so inaccessible 
and the mines themselves often so remote, 
that it would be impossible to patrol all 
the places which might lend themselves to 
the dynamiter and the assassin. President 
J. C. Craig, of the state citizens’ alliance, 
points out that a stick of dynamite under 
a pipe line or a power plant might en- 
danger the lives of a hundred men under- 
ground, nor could ten thousand soldiers 
guarantee safety if the district were filled 
with hundreds of disaffected persons. It 
became then an imperative necessity to de- 


port such persons as were evilly disposed 
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in order that peace might be secured and 
in order to defend from chance of harm 
those who were peaceably at work. Nor 
need any sympathy be wasted on those 
who were deported. Most of them did 
not want work, nor could they have ob- 
tained it if they had desired it. Many 
of them were in the employ of the Western 
Federation, the policy of which has been 
to keep a certain number of trouble-breed- 
ers at storm centers, moving them from 
place to place, as occasion seemed to de- 
mand. It was this class, loud in complaint 
about the forfeiture of their constitutional 
rights and very plausible in talk for pub- 
lication, that Governor Peabody and Gen- 
eral Bell assisted over the state line for 
Colorado’s good and their own safety. 
Only those whose presence would be likely 
to foment trouble were removed. The min- 
ing population of Cripple Creek is nor- 
mally a peaceful and law abiding one, but 
professional agitators had produced a 
condition which made it unsafe for the 
community that those preaching sedition 
should stay there. Therefore Sherman 
Bell’s drag-net went out, and in the inter- 
ests of law and order gathered up such 
men as put themselves in opposition to the 
established government. 

It has been charged that the military 
have acted harshly and in violation of the 
rights of private citizens. Well, one can 
not kill a rattlesnake gently. The tem- 
porary seizure of private property, the 
censorship of a press which was giving en- 
couragement to the forces in rebellion, the 
detention and deportation of men “with- 
out trial or due process of law,” find their 
justification in the emergency. There 
come times of danger when a private citi- 
zen may not wisely insist upon his full 
rights. In case of mutiny the captain of 
a ship is an autocrat. The police are em- 
powered to make a crowd “move on” when 
the situation is such that its presence is a 
danger. This is exactly what Governor 
Peabody has done. He has required cer- 
tain disaffected persons who might and 
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surely would interfere with the establish- 
ment of peace to move on from the scene of 
disturbance. That this has been done as 
gently as possible can hardly be disputed 
when one bears in mind that during the 
year while the militia have been in the field 
but one striker has suffered death (resist- 
ing arrest) at the hands of the soldiers, 
while in the same period more than a score 
of innocent people have fallen victims to 
secret or open murder on the part of an- 
archists. The acts of the military find 
their justification in “military necessity.” 
The restraint and deportation of suspects 
is an executive, not a judicial act. It 
should be judged only upon a knowledge 
of the exceptional circumstances that 
seemed to necessitate drastic measures. 
There is certainly far more danger of 
a state government failing to protect its 
citizens than of using its authority in ar- 
bitrary manner; far more danger of its 
being too lenient to those abusing liberty 
than too harsh. Governor Peabody has 
emphasized again the great truth that no 
body of citizens, however large in num- 
ber, is superior to the state, and that law- 
lessness is not the less criminal because 
hundreds of persons are engaged in it in- 
stead of one. He has rendered a service 
to the country in distinguishing sharply 
between organized labor that seeks legal 
redress for grievances and that which at- 
tempts to force what it desires by thug- 
gery and dynamite and intimidation. The 
present governor did not create the condi- 
tions which he has had to meet. He was 
not responsible for the failure of a corrupt 
legislature to pass the eight-hour bill that 
had been pledged by both parties. It was 
unfortunate that the labor troubles that 
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had been brewing for years grew acute 
just at this time and that revolutionary 
labor leaders turned to Colorado as their 
Mecca of disorder. But these things were 
conditions, and the new governor accepted 
them as such. He has stood firmly for 
law and order. He has insisted on the 
maintenance of the “open shop,” on the 
right of an American citizen to work 
where he pleased or to hire whomever he 
pleased, and he has guaranteed protection 
against interference to vested property 
rights and to the men with the dinner pail. 

Much has been written of the contempt 
for law of the citizens of Colorado. In 
point of fact, the resident of that state has 
not changed his nature because he lives 
under the blue sky of the Rockies. He is 
like the inhabitant of any other state—a 
plain, honest, law-abiding American citi- 
zen, slow to realize an evil, patient to en- 
dure it, prone to error but desirous always 
of finding an equitable settlement of any 
difficulty. 

That settlement has been found. The 
mills and smelters are running under a full 
force, the mines are again in operation. 
The forces that make for anarchy have 
been met and defeated. Business men feel 
that the air has been clarified and that the 
very great resources of the state will con- 
tinue in the development which was inter- 
rupted by the labor wars of the past year 
or two. The day of intimidation is past, 
thanks to Governor Peabody’s fearless 
energy. ‘Telluride, Victor, and Idaho 
Springs are once more in America, and 
weak-kneed officials will no longer find it 
profitable to administer the law subject 
to the approval of the central committee 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 


HOW HE WON—AND PAID 
AN INCIDENT IN THE INTERESTING CAREER OF MR. DECK MELTON 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


was not one-third full, and half the 
cottages on the heights that over- 
looked the beach were still masked with 
drawn curtains and closed doors. But now 
the former modest and unimportant fish- 
ing village, which had, in the native 
eagerness for the dollar, degenerated into 
a summer resort, in imminent danger of 
becoming fashionable, felt the near ap- 
proach of July with the increasing throbs 
of its summer life. The Inn buzzed with 
guests, the doors and windows of all the 
cottages were open to the tempered 
breezes of the Atlantic, the narrow, sandy 
streets were trod by many people in the 
brightly picturesque costumes that tell of 
city dwellers on an outing, and from 
morning until late—sometimes, indeed, 
very late—at night the air of quiet Sam- 
oset vibrated with the careless talk and 
laughter of the people who live to live. 
“If there gets to be much more of a 
crowd here I'll have to skip back to 
Broadway for peace and quiet,” thought 
Deck Melton, as he stepped out of his 
bath house ready for his morning plunge. 
Samoset was still primitive in regard 
to its bath houses. These were a cluster 
of mere shacks down on the beach, which 
was reached by several stairways from the 
heights. A very modest sum paid each 
week to the enterprising old fisherman 
who controlled the shanties entitled you 
to the use of one of them and the posses- 
sion of a key to its door, which could have 
been unlocked with a button-hook. 
Midday was the usual bathing time, and 
there was no one in sight when Deck 
waded through the loose sand down to 
where the heavy surf was pounding 
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against the sharply shelving beach. The 
surf was always heavy at Samoset, and 
those who went into it had to do some- 
thing more than dabble. 

Deck waded into the water up to his 
knees, and, as the next big roller ap- 
proached, plunged through it and came 
up half a dozen yards out. Then, in the 
lazy enjoyment of the mere luxury of the 
thing, swam slowly seaward, occasionally 
turning on his back to float while he gazed 
at the unbroken blue above. Presently he 
dropped his feet and began to tread water 
as he looked about to see where he was. 

“Why, this isn’t very far,” he thought, 
as he glanced toward the shore. “I'll go 
out farther. Hello!” he exclaimed, as a 
swell lifted him up, and he turned his 
eyes seaward. “There’s some fellow out 
there now. He must be the real thing. 
Ill go out and see who he is.” 

He turned on his side, and with a 
reaching overhand stroke swam briskly 
outward. When he raised his head again 
to locate the swimmer, he caught his 
breath. 

“By George!” he gasped. “It’s a 
woman!’ He glanced back at the shore 
and saw that he was much farther out 
than he had ever been before. “Well, the 
nerve of her!” he muttered. 

She was swimming shoreward, and as 
he made his way slowly toward her he 
saw that her face bore the tense expres- 
sion of one who is making a great effort. 
Her lips were closely compressed, but she 
had all the signs of being almost out of 
breath. 

“Tired?” he asked, as he drew near 
her. 

“Yes!” she gasped, then closed her lips. 
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Half a dozen vigorous strokes put him 
along side of her. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder,” he 
said, unceremoniously. 

She did not answer, but she obeyed, 
and as the hand settled firmly in place, 
Deck Melton felt something go through 
him that he had never felt before in all 
the thirty-five years of his life. 
not stop to analyze the sensation; he did 
not care to understand it; it was there, 
and he was satisfied. Without a word he 
swam steadily shoreward with his charge, 
who still assisted herself weakly with her 
free arm. 

“We can touch bottom here,” he said, 
finally, as he quit swimming and let his 
feet down. 

She let go of his shoulder, and found 
a footing, but in another moment would 
have been thrown on her face by the 
waves if he had not caught her by the 
arm. He steadied her as she climbed 
weakly up the beach beyond the reach of 
the water. 

“I think I’ll rest here a moment,” she 
panted, as she dropped down on the warm 
sand. “I’m rather out of breath.” 

She lay back on the beach, her breast 
heaving and her eyes closed, while Deck 
watched her with some wonder and more 
embarrassment. This was a tableau that 
he had never composed even in his day 
dreams, and he was at a loss to know what 
to do or to say; so he stood silent and 
waited. As she lay there it occurred to 
him that she was a remarkably pretty 
woman. After a while she took a long 
breath and opened her eyes. Deck noted 
that they were dark brown and very large. 

“If there is anything I can do,” he 
began, hesitatingly, “or any one I can 
go after for you— 

“Oh, no, nothing, no one,” she an- 
swered with a slight smile, as she sat up. 
“I'm all right now, I think.” 

She started to rise, and he stepped 
quickly forward to help her, his embar- 
rassment forgotten. 


He did. 
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“It sounds almost foolish to thank you, 
Mr.—” She hesitated. 

“Melton.” 

“After what you have done for me. If 
you hadn’t been there I don’t believe I 
could have held out.” The barest per- 
ceptible shudder passed over her at the 
thought. 

“Oh, yes, you could!” protested Deck, 
deprecatingly. “You were getting along 
fine. I just gave you a little lift—that 
was all. But I’m mighty glad I was on 
hand to do it, just the same!” 

This last was so far removed from the 
perfunctory, was in such a tone of hearty 
sincerity, that it made her raise her eyes 
to his. He met them fairly and honestly, 
but she dropped her glance quickly, al- 
most with a flush. 

“TI think I'll go now,” she said, a little 
nervously. ‘“‘Good—good morning.” 

As she walked briskly away toward her 
bathhouse, Deck dropped down on the 
sand and lay staring out over the broad 
Atlantic. He thought he was thinking, 
but he was not; he was merely seeing in 
the rolling waves, in the spray of the toss- 
ing breakers, in the distant fleecy white 
clouds, an oval face, warmly tinted from 
the breath of the sun and the ocean; large 
brown eyes, a coil of tightly wound brown 
hair surmounting a shapely head; bare, 
round, but strong-looking arms, and a 
dark blue bathing suit with more or less 
indefinite touches of white trimming about 
it. Taken altogether the picture was that 
of a woman about twenty-seven or twen- 
ty-eight years old, with a slender but well 
rounded figure. 

“I wonder who she is,” he mused, half- 
aloud, as he absent-mindedly felt for the 
pocket where he carried his cigars. Then 
he realized where he was, and went back 
to his bathhouse. 

After breakfast Deck sought the cor- 
ner of the veranda farthest removed from 
the restless traffic of the hotel people, and 
sat down to smoke and think—again to 
see the picture in the rolling waves, now 
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far below him, in the spray of the toss- 
ing breakers, in the distant fleecy white 
clouds. The firm footsteps of an energetic 
man aroused him, and he turned his head 
toward them with some annoyance at the 
interruption. Tom Bannister was ap- 
proaching with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Melton,” he exclaimed, as he 
wrung Deck’s hand in a way that left no 
doubt of his earnestness, “a man can’t 
very well say all he feels in a case like 
this, but I think you'll understand.” 

Deck had risen, and was looking at him 
in a puzzled manner. 

“I pass,” he said, finally. 

“My sister, you know.” 

“Oh!? He was more interested now. 

“Is she all right, and—and rested?” 

: “Oh, yes, of course, she’s all right now, 
but when I think of what might have hap- 
pened if you hadn’t been there, I—” 

“Suppose we forget that, if you don’t 
mind. I didn’t do anything but swim in, 
just as I’d have had to do if I hadn’t 
—hadn’t met your sister out there. But I 
thought you were alone here?” He was 
turning the talk unconsciously from him- 
self to Miss Bannister as a more interest- 
ing subject. ‘‘I didn’t know your people 
were with you.” 

“Mother and Agatha were later than 
usual in coming down this year, and 
didn’t get here until yesterday afternoon. 
That’s the reason why you haven’t met 
them ; but I want you to come right along 
with me and meet them now.” 

Deck had sat down again. He pushed 
his hat back on his head, and took several 
long puffs at his cigar. Finally he turned 
and looked Bannister full in the eyes. 

“Are you right sure you want me to 
meet them?” he asked, slowly. 

Bannister stared at him in amazement. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“What do you know about me?” 

“Know about you? Why—well, I don’t 
know. I know I’ve known you for about 
a_week here as a good fellow who plays a 
good game of billiards and can take a 
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drink like a gentleman, and—and—” He 
hesitated. 

“And that’s all.” 

“Well, suppose it is?” 

“You know my name?” 

“I’ve understood it was Melton.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Melton—Decker 
Melton. Maybe you have heard it be- 
fore.” 

“It does seem as if I had, but I can't 

just—I suppose I ought to remember, 
but—I ask your pardon, but I can’t just 
identify it.” 
_ “Well, then, maybe you’ve heard the 
name of the man who used to be my part- 
ner before Mr. Jerome put us out of busi- 
ness.” Deck had a good deal the feeling 
that he thought a man must have when 
he is committing suicide slowly. “His 
name is Archie Corrigan.” 

Bannister straightened up in his chair. 
He needed no further identification. He 
had even in his quiet turns about town 
visited the gambling house of Corrigan 
& Melton, and amused himself in a dilet- 
tante way with the roulette wheel. . 

“Yes,” he said, half to himself, “I re- 
member now.” — 

Both men sat silent for a time, and 
looked down at the restless water—Deck 
seeing the picture drift farther and 
farther away from him; Bannister meas- 
uring the social gulf with his mind’s eye. 

“Melton,” he said, suddenly, “I’m no 
cad, and I know you well enough, at any 
rate, to know that you’re not one. I know 
what you mean, and I take it that you 
know what I mean. We've been a good 
deal together this last week, and, if you’re 
willing, I assume that we shall see still 
more of each other; at least I hope so. As 
to my mother and sister—well, I propose 
to tell them what I know about you— 
which is fair—and I’m sure they’ll— Now 
you understand how I mean it all, don’t 
you?” And Bannister held out his hand. 

“Sure,” replied Deck, gravely, as he 
took it. “That’s square all around.” 

Then, as Deck sat there alone seeing 
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the picture in the rolling waves, in the 
spray of the tossing breakers, in the dis- 
tant fleecy clouds, it did not seem to be 
drifting away quite so rapidly. Presently 
he got up and tossed his cigar over the 
railing. 

“I still seem to be a good deal of a 
damn fool, considering my age and ex- 
perience,” he muttered. 

The morning went by slowly; he 
watched the more timid bathers dabble in 
the edge of the surf at midday ; luncheon 
passed, and the afternoon dragged on, 
and still he saw nothing more of Bannis- 
ter. Then he bowed to the inevitable in 
sorrow rather than in resentment, and took 
a long walk down the beach. From far-off 
headland, where he sat by the lighthouse, 
watching the picture fade into the unat- 
tainable, he heard the whistle of the four 
o’clock boat, and ‘soon after saw her mak- 
ing her way, with almost empty decks, 
back toward the heat-burdened throng of 
the city, to bring another cargo of the 
seekers of pleasure and comfort the next 
day. 

“I ought to be on her,” he muttered, 
“and I will be to-morrow. This is no 
place for me. The crowd’s getting too 
thick.” 

At dinner he scanned the big room fur- 
tively, yet eagerly, for the Bannisters, 
but they were not to be seen. Then he 
sought a shadowy corner of the moonlit 
veranda, and smoked through the even- 
ing with a steadily falling opinion of his 
place in the world. 

The beach was deserted when he went 
to take his early plunge the next morn- 
ing, and though he swam far out and 
back again, he saw in the waves no bob- 
bing head surmounted with a tightly 
coiled crown of brown hair. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, Mr. 
Decker Melton paid his bill and notified 
the clerk of the hotel that his trunk was 
ready to be sent down to the pier. At three 
o’clock he was sitting on the veranda with 
his handbag at his feet, smoking grimly, 
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while he waited for the four o’clock boat. 
The veranda was so completely deserted 
that presently when he heard light foot- 
steps near him he looked up in spite of 
himself. And then— 

As he afterward described it to himself, 
he had the feeling a man has when he is 
fool enough to stay in a big jackpot on 
an ace and a king, and catches the other 
three kings in the draw. Miss Agatha 
Bannister stood before him. 

“Why, good afternoon, Mr. Melton,” 
she said, cordially, as she stopped near 
his chair. 

He was on his feet, hat in hand, in an 
instant, with a thousand thoughts rush- 
ing through his head and leaving him not 
words enough to form an appropriately 
commonplace sentence. He merely bowed 
and mumbled in an unintelligible way that 
seemed to serve as a greeting. 

“Are you going away?” she asked, in 
some surprise, as she glanced at the 
satchel. 

“Yes,” he answered, pulling himself 
together with considerable effort, “I’m 
going back on the four o’clock boat.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, frankly, “and 
I’m sure my brother will be disappointed 
when he returns.” 

‘When he returns?” 

“Why, yes, didn’t you know? I sup- 
posed he saw you before he went away. 
He got a telegram calling him back to 
the city yesterday, and left on the after- 
noon boat.” 

Deck took a long breath, and for a mo- 
ment his eyes grew dreamy. So this was 
the reason that— The picture grew nearer 
and clearer than ever before until his eyes 
slowly turned to the original. Then he 
aroused himself with a start. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “won’t 
you sit down—please?” 

She smiled a little at the “please,” but 
sat down. Deck leaned against a post, 
looking down at her as much as he 
dared, and, perhaps, more than he should. 

“I didn’t know your brother had gone 
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away,” he said, after a little pause. “I 
thought—” Then he stopped, and for a 
moment the color showed a little deeper 
beneath the tan of his cheeks. 

“Veg ied 

The four o’clock boat at the pier was 
now taking aboard the few passengers 
who were bound cityward. 

“Is your brother coming back—soon?” 

“Oh, yes; we look for him to-morrow.” 

With the thousand thoughts still rush- 
ing through his head, but bringing their 
words now, and with the most eager de- 
sire to talk, Deck was oppressed by a feel- 
ing that perhaps his present position was 
a transgression of the confidence that had 
been tacitly placed in him. There was an- 
other perceptible pause. 

“Did your brother tell you—” He hesi- 
tated. The under voice that keeps up its 
running comment on our most serious ut- 
terances was repeating insistently : “Fool! 
Fool! Fool!’ Still it was a matter of com- 
mon honesty and fair dealing, so he 
braced himself and began again. 

“Did your brother tell you—” 

“My brother told mother and me just 
before he left”—she rather emphasized 
the last four words—‘‘that he wanted us 
to meet his friend, Mr. Decker Melton, 
of New York, and we told him that we 
should be very glad to do so.” 

Faintly to Deck’s otherwise absorbed 
consciousness sounded the hoarse whistle 
of the four o’clock boat as she drew away 
from the Samoset pier. It did not occur 
to him that he was concerned in the de- 
parture. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “you’ve missed 
your boat, and it is my fault” 

“Oh, well,” he responded in a tone of 
comfortable satisfaction peculiarly unlike 
his former efforts at conversation, “it 
doesn’t really make any difference, you 
know. I believe I’d rather stay over and 
—and see your brother, anyhow.” 

Early morning plunges in the surf, 
dreamy afternoons under a beach awning 
when the coolness of the salt breeze tem- 
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pered the heat of the sun, quiet evenings 
on the hotel veranda removed from the 
hurly-burly of the tireless merrymakers— 
and Deck passed a week that he felt to be 
the best, yet one of the most anxious of 
his life. Carefully he steered the course 
of his conversation around the rocks of 
his experience, for his life voyage had 
been in different waters from hers. He 
was now in channels that he knew only 
vaguely, and he was in constant fear of 
making a wrong turn that would leave 
him wrecked and derelict. Careful and 
conventional as he strove to be for the 
sake of safety, he was almost a revelation 
to Agatha Bannister. From him she got 
a view of the world that she had never 
known before; and it was a very real, 
practical world, with its struggles, its dis- 
appointments, its rare triumphs and not 
a few hardships. With her increasing 
knowledge of the side of life that was so 
far removed from her, she felt herself 
growing larger, broader, more catholic in 
her views, more tolerant in her attitude 
toward those not born to comfortable pos- 
sibilities. Of course, this growing friend- 
ship between Mr. Melton and Miss Ban- 
nister was— 

“Shall we say rather informal, my 
dear?” suggested Mrs. Bannister, a little 
anxiously. 

“Why, yes, mother, we might as well 
say that,” her daughter replied, with the 
calm assurance of one who feels she is 
quite able to maintain the position she 
has assumed. Agatha Bannister’s twenty- 
eight years and naturally self-reliant dis- 
position endowed her with a good deal of 
independence. ‘‘Yes,” she repeated, “‘in- 
formal is a very good word, because the 
way Mr. Melton found me out there, 
farther than I should have ever gone alone, 
was also informal, and the way. he helped 
me in when I was so exhausted I could 
scarcely keep afloat was informal, too. 
And, indeed, mother dear, if it had not 
been for Mr. Melton’s informality you 
would have had your summer’s outing 
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spoiled by seeing me washed up on the 
beach by the next tide.” 

Mrs. Bannister gave a sigh which only 
half-masked a slight shudder. It had been 
several years since she had been able to 
argue with her daughter effectively, and 
she took a good deal of comfort in the 
thought that it was not necessary any- 
how, as Tom was quite capable of man- 
aging. The sublime maternal confidence 
in the son failed not even where the deli- 
cate affairs of a daughter’s heart are in- 
volved, and where, if she only knew it, he 
was thd far more helpless and blundering. 

And Deck? He had been gradually 
losing his perspective of existing condi- 
tions and prejudices—drifting dreamily 
on the sea of the ideal, without chart, 
without compass and without port—when 
the awakening came. 

A stiff wind during the night had left 
an unusually heavy surf, and they were 
still laughing as they made their way 
back to the hotel over the manner in which 
Agatha had been swept off her feet by a 
big roller just as she was coming out. 
The morning boat, which was then land- 
ing her passengers, had only attracted 
their passing attention. Their affairs had 
reached the stage where extraneous affairs 
had scant interest for them. 

Suddenly Agatha’s laugh collapsed 
into a gasping “Oh!” 

“What's the matter?” exclaimed Deck, 
turning to her with quick anxiety. Her 
face was pale, and she was staring past 
him at the pier along which the boat’s 
passengers were making their way toward 
the hotel. 

“Qh—Oh, nothing,” she replied, with 
an effort that was shown in the twitching 
of her lips. Then the color surged back 
to her face again, and she turned her 
eyes in another direction as if to relieve 
them of something she did not want to 


see. 

Deck glanced toward the pier. Long 
training at the card table had taught him 
to suppress his emotions, and he gave no 
sign of what he felt; otherwise he might 
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have said more than Agatha did. Tom 
Bannister had been down to meet the 
morning boat, and from it was now es- 
corting to the hotel the beautiful Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste, premiére danseuse of 
the Gaiety Theater, with every evidence 
of feeling the greatest pleasure in this 
privilege. 

Deck asked no further explanation, and 
Agatha volunteered none. They walked 
silently to the hotel far behind Mr. Ban- 
nister and Mademoiselle Celeste, and part- 
ed, both striving not to appear conscious 
of anything unusual, with the most per- 
functory commonplaces. 

Then Deck went straight to his room 
and ordered his breakfast sent up to him. 
The dream had been interrupted—pain- 
fully interrupted—and he wanted to do 
a little thinking before he met Mademoi- 
selle Celeste in the presence of the Ban- 
nisters—if he ever did so. 

He had forgotten, in his dream of the 
last week, that Tom Bannister was en- 
gaged to marry Mademoiselle Celeste— 
rumor said in the coming autumn; he had 
forgotten his own acquaintance with Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste, something that Tom 
Bannister had evidently not heard of, 
and was not likely to hear of—now. 
Agatha’s gasping “Oh!” told Deck plain- 
ly enough that she not only did not ap- 
prove of her future sister-in-law, but that 
her whole nature—was it intuition, Deck 
wondered—protested against her. And 
he—he rebelled against such a connection 
even more than she. He pushed away his 
half-eaten breakfast, and lighted a cigar. 

‘It won’t do,” he growled, puffing vig- 
orously, almost viciously. “It won’t do, 
and it’s got to be stopped. The idea of 
such a woman being daily associated with 
—in fact, almost living with—” 

He got up and paced the room. 
Stopped? Aye, but how? This is a sub- 
ject which the code of men forbids even 
friends to discuss. No man oan go to an- 
other and say: 

“Old chap, you must pardon me, but 
really your fiancée—” 
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Manifestly such a course was impossi- 
ble, especially when one was involved. 
There must be some other way, and— 

“Tt’s up to me to find it,” he muttered, 
with the steely glint of determination in 
his gray eyes. 

He could do no good where he was, 
and he was somewhat afraid that he 
might do harm to his own cause without 
benefiting those he sought to protect. 

“Best pull out and wait for a better 
opening,” he thought. 

With a feeling that he did not want to 
meet any one, he went down a little used 
stairway and out a side door of the corri- 
dor—and met Mademoiselle Celeste face 
to face on the veranda. She flushed, stif- 
fened, and then recovered herself. 

“Why, hello, Decker, old chap!” she 
exclaimed, with assumed goodfellowship. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, just getting sunburned,” he re- 
plied, without an echo of her imitation 
cordiality. ‘What are you doing here?” 

“I came down to visit Mr. Bannister’s 
family,” she answered, with a considerable 
accession of dignity. 

“Where is Mr. Bannister now?” asked 
Deck, as he glanced around. He would 
prefer not to be seen talking so familiarly 
to Mademoiselle Celeste. 

“Oh, he has gone down to see about one 
of my trunks that missed the boat.” 

“T see,” he said, as he turned to leave. 

“And, Deck,” she said, almost timidly, 
as she touched his arm to detain him, 


“don’t you think it will be better if we—_ 


if we don’t know each other while we are 
here?” 

“A whole lot better!” he declared, with 
brusk heartiness, as he walked down the 
steps and made his way to the telegraph 
office. 

An hour later Mr. Archie Corrigan, in 
New York, received the following tele- 


gram: 


“Telegraph me quick to come back at 
once. Decx.” 
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Just after luncheon Deck was jarred 
by this response: 


“Yours received. Come back at once, 
as requested. A. Cornrican.” 


“Archies a bit thick about some 
things,” he sighed. “I can’t show more 
than the envelope of this.” 

There was a sorry-to-have-you-leave 
good-by from Tom, the suspicion of a 
feeling of relief in the politely expressed 
regrets of Mrs. Bannister, and an almost 
silent farewell with Agatha; and the four 
o’clock boat carried Deck back to the city. 

At his rooms Deck found a note from 
Archie Corrigan saying that he would 
drop in that evening to talk business. 
The expected knock came at about the ex- 
pected time after dinner, and Archie en- 
tered. 

“Hello, Deck, old man!” he exclaimed, 
as they shook hands. “I’m mighty glad 
to see you back. You’re brown as a club 
sandwich and look as fit as a sure winner. 
Have a good time?” 

“Yes; pretty good.” 

“Well, I fixed you all right with the 
telegram, didn’t I?” Archie chuckled. 

“You surely did.” 

“What did you want it for, anyhow?” 

“Oh, just for a bluff.” There was a 
tone of finality in Deck’s voice that left 
Archie unconsciously convinced that this 
was a bluff which it would be unwise to 
call. He changed the subject: 

“Things are quieting down here a whole 
lot,” he said. 

“So?” Deck did not seem to be partic- 
ularly interested. 

“Yes; there are some good games run- 
ning.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“Seems to me as if we might start up 
again.” 

“Yes—we might.” 

Archie wondered at his former part- 
ner’s indifference to a good thing. 

“Then don’t you think we'd better get 
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@ move on us?” he asked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“Um-m-m, well, I don’t know.” 

After a stare of a full minute, Archie 
broke out: 

“Why, what the— Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with you, anyhow?” 

“How P”? 

“Well, here we’ve been on thin ice for a 
year, out of business and not making a 
cent, and now when we’ve got a good 
opening to get in the game again you 
don’t know whether we better had or not. 
You’re not losin’ your nerve, are you?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Well, you needn’t! I tell you every- 
thing’s all right. It can be fixed without 
costing any more than it used to, and 
Easy Street’s right around the corner for 
us if we get wise quick.” 

“Well—” 

“Yes,” Archie interrupted, eager to 
convince, “and we’ve got all the stuff; all 
the furniture and pictures in storage, and 
we can start without burning up a whole 
lot of dough on the outfit.” 

He paused expectantly. Deck smoked 
on in silence with his forehead slightly 
drawn as if he were thinking deeply. 
Archie’s impatience was growing. 

“Well?” he said, finally. 

Deck answered slowly, choosing his 
words with care, as if he wanted to reach 
an understanding with the least possible 
explanation. 

“The fact is, Archie,” he said, “I’m not 
right sure that I want to start a game.” 

Archie sat up straight and stared. He 
instinctively knew the tone as one which 
meant that argument was useless. But 
the protest that arose in him against 
Deck’s folly forced him to speak. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“I’ve been figuring on getting into 
some other business.” 

“Say! Archie’s sarcasm was explo- 
sive. “When you make a million out of 
some other kind of business, put me next, 
will you?” 
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“That’s what I'll do, Archie,” replied 
Deck, with a good-natured smile. “Sure! 
And now I'll tell you what you do. You 
take our stuff out of storage and use it 
any way you want to, and good luck to 
you!” 

When the door had closed behind 
Archie Corrigan, and he stood alone in the 
hall, he turned and addressed the panels. 

“There’s a woman in this!” he mut- 
tered. 

In some things Archie Corrigan was 
not so thick. 

The next afternoon Deck called at the 
Tuileries apartment house. Marie, maid 
and invaluable factotum, opened the door 
for him with a smile of greeting. She was 
very sorry, but Mademoiselle Celeste was 
absent. SHe was at Samoset-sur-mer, and 
the date of her return was indefinite. 

Deck duly expressed his regrets, and 
told Marie to ask her mistress to let him 
know when she returned, as he wished to 
see her on a matter of importance. Then 
he went away prepared to await patiently 
the time of an unpleasant necessity. He 
did not think he would have to wait long. 

A week later he called again. As he 
entered the building he met Elias Harter 
coming out. Deck knew him by sight, as 
most people did. A few years before he 
had come from the far West, where he 
owned valuable mines that were his per- 
sonal discoveries. Having taken kindly 
to New York ways, he was now engaged 
in the pleasing occupation of spending his 
ample income, which he also used with 
more or less success in concealing the rav- 
ages of his advancing years. Incidentally 
it may be noted that Mrs. Harter had suc- 
cumbed to the hardships that must be 
borne by a prospector’s wife before she 
had an opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
that accrue from a prospector’s success. 
Thus Mr. Harter had no incumbrances to 
interfere with his persistent career as a 
young man about town. 

When Marie opened the door, the first 
thing Deck noticed was a pervading odor 
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of roses, and a glance showed him that the 
rooms were embowered with them. 

Marie had the pleasure to inform Mon- 
sieur Meltonne that Mademoiselle would 
return that night, and that she would 
have the fucther pleasure of informing 
Mademoiselle at once of Monsieur’s re- 
quest. 

As Deck rode down in the elevator, he 
thought with a smile of old Harter and of 
the wealth of roses in Mademoiselle’s 
apartments. 

“I suppose the old chap just dropped 
in to see if they had been delivered all 
right,” he thought. ‘“And—um—with 
his roll he ought to be a very desirable old 
party.” 

The mail the next morning brought 
what he expected. The note read: 


“Home again. 
o’clock. 


Drop in about three 
CELEsTE.” 


Mademoiselle Celeste was enjoying 
that tranquillity of mind which comes with 
freedom from the burden of suppressing 
bad temper. The relief she felt on her 
departure from Samoset fully compen- 
sated her for the brevity of her outing 
with her fiancé—and his family. Conse- 
quently she was looking forward to Deck’s 
call not without satisfaction, for Deck had 
really acted very reasonably about every- 
thing. What the important matter was, 
about which he wanted to see her, she had 
not even tried to guess, for she had en- 
tirely forgotten that there was an impor- 
tant matter, in her satisfaction at being 
with some one to whom she could talk 
without restraint and whose very presence 
did not make her feel as if she were an 
intruder. The scent of the roses was still 
heavy in the atmosphere about her, but 
the roses themselves had all been removed 
except one liberal bunch of long-stemmed 
American Beauties in a tall, slender glass 
vase. She felt that a more lavish display 
would excite needless comment, and possi- 
bly provoke innocently embarrassing 
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questions which it were really better to 
avoid. 

The foolish little French clock on the 
onyx pedestal chimed five golden notes. 
Mademoiselle looked at her watch. The 
hands indicated fifteen minutes of two. 

“Just three o’clock,” she said. “He 
should be here right now, for he is always 
on time.” 

The bell of the hall door corroborated 
her opinion, and a moment after Deck en- 
tered the room. 

If Mademoiselle Celeste had been a close 
observer, or even if she had felt that the 
occasion was one worthy of an attempt at 
close observation, she might have noticed 
tn expression about her caller’s eyes that 
she had never seen before. Those who 
had watched him closely when the remark- 
able run of fortune of some player had 
driven the game hard against the house, 
even to the point where the closing of the 
bank was threatened, had seen the look; 
but then, as now, it was accompanied by 
no symptom of nervousness; it merely 
meant that he would see the game through 
to a finish, be the end what it might. But 
Mademoiselle, who was not observant, only 
stepped forward with the smile of greet- 
ing that people wear for those who break 
the shackles of their ennui. 

“Why, Deck,” she exclaimed, with a 
laugh, “I’m as glad to see you as I was to 
get home!” 

“Didn’t you have a good time?” he 
asked. 

Mademoiselle was disentangling the 
lace edge of her handkerchief from her 
filigree bracelet, so she did not look up. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” she replied. 

“But not—” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Deck”—she 
now looked up and smiled with rueful 
frankness—“I—I didn’t have as good a 
time as I ought to have had. There was 
something about it all, don’t you know—” 
She hesitated. 

“Ves P?? 

“Of course, 


Mrs. Bannister and 
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Agatha”—Deck winced a little at this 
name so familiarly spoken—‘were very 
nice and all that sort of thing’”—she was 
putting the best face possible on the situ- 
ation—“but— Well, the whole truth is 
that I’m not used to that sort of people. 
They’re—they’re different, don’t you 
know.” 

“Yes, I see,” responded Deck, drily. 

“They didn’t seem to—to thaw out, 
don’t you know, and somehow I never felt 
that we were getting along—dquite. 

“Of course,” she resumed, quickly, as 
Deck was about to speak, “it will be all 
right when we get better acquainted.” 

“Do you feel right sure about that?” 

“Why, yes, of course; why not?” 
Mademoiselle was crushing her very appa 
rent misgivings in order to maintain her 
position. 

“Well, you played the game for a week 
without getting any further along than 
you were when you sat in.” 

“Oh, everything will be all right 
when—” 

“Um-m-m, well, suppose it isn’t?” 

“How do you mean?” she asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

“Look here, Celeste, it’s always a bad 
scheme for a fellow to get out of his class, 
and that’s what you are—” 

“I’m as good as they are!” she flashed, 
as the anger that was aroused by her own 
doubts as much as by Deck’s words shone 
defiantly in her eyes. 

“Oh, tut, tut; take it easy. Anybody 
is as good as anybody else, and everybody 
knows it. But that’s not it. It doesn’t 
make any difference how good people are, 
they can get out of their class. Now, if 
Id sit in an uptown game of bridge, it’s a 
sure thing I’d come out to the bad, be- 
cause I’d be out of my class.” 

“JT don’t see that that’s got anything to 
do with it,” she declared, shortly. The 
handkerchief, which had again caught in 
her bracelet, was jerked loose this time 
regardless of the damage to the lace. 

Deck looked at her a moment in silence, 
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trying to discern how great the difficul- 
ties were before him. He feared that he 
had underestimated them, if anything, 
but he did not hesitate to go on with his 
game. 

“Yes, you do, Celeste,’ he said. “You 
see it, all right, and now that it’s begin- 
ning to dawn on you what it means, it 
makes you a little nervous, too.” 

“Oh, well, what of it?” she cried, impa- 
tiently, as she got up and crossed the 
room and sat down on a divan in a nest 
made of half a dozen brightly colored pil- 
lows. “Let’s talk about something else.” 

“I know,” Deck went on, ignoring her 
last words, “that a fellow never gets any- 
thing but kicks for offering advice in a 
case of this kind, but the more I think of 
it, the more I think you had better not.” 

“What is it to you what I do?” she de- 
manded sharply. Then she paused and 
eyed him queerly. “I thought we had 
agreed,” she went on in a softened tone, 
“that it was all over between us, Deck.” 

“We did,” he replied in a manner that 
left no doubt of his sincerity, “‘and I’m 
standing pat.” 

The glow of vanity that she had mo- 
mentarily felt from her misconstruction 
of his attitude was extinguished by his 
answer, and anger surged up in her breast 
again with a new suspicion. 

“Ah, yes,” she said; her tone was cold 
and cutting now. “I think I’m beginning 
to understand what’s the matter. Miss 
Agatha Bannister does not approve”— 
she hesitated, and then as if to emphasize 
the expression of her scorn in the phrase, 
repeated—“does not approve of me.’ 

Deck allowed himself to be betrayed 
into a slight frown at the repetition of 
Agatha’s name, but the next instant it 
was gone, and the flashing eyes of Ma- 
demoiselle were looking into the unreada- 
ble gambler’s mask. 

“Miss Agatha Bannister does not ap- 
prove of my marriage to her brother,” she 
went on, “so Mr. Decker Melton takes it 
upon himself to mix in. I can see plain 
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enough how it is now. I heard a great 
deal about Mr. Decker Melton in Samo- 
se ” 

“Well,” replied Deck, in the quiet tone 
of a man who realizes the importance of 
patience. “I’m sorry I can’t return the 
compliment, but I didn’t hear your name 
mentioned while I was there. As to the 
attitude of Mr. Bannister’s family, which 
you yourself have told me about, I think 
you will admit that you are the one that 
is most concerned.” 

“Indeed!” Mademoiselle’s scorn raised 
her voice. “I am, am I? Perhaps it has 
not occurred to you that Miss Agatha 
Bannister has a maid and that I have a 
maid, and that I sometimes hear things 
that people would rather I shouldn’t. But 
let me tell you this, Deck Melton, and you 
may tell it to Agatha Bannister, too: In 
spite of anything you can do or she can do 
I will marry Tom Bannister next Octo- 
ber, and don’t you forget it!” 

Mademoiselle’s voice rang with defiance 
and her eyes blazed with a brilliancy that 
would certainly have added to her income 
if it could be simulated at will. 

Deck leaned back in his chair and 
sighed slightly. The time had come for 
him to play his big cards. It was not a 
pleasant game, but it was a game that he 
had to win. 

Mademoiselle was bending her filigree 
bracelet until it almost cut into the flesh 
of her arm, and as she shifted it nervously, 
the red marks were cruelly plain on the 
white skin. She was breathing a little 
more heavily than usual from her anger 
and defiance. Deck waited a moment, and 
then spoke in his quietest manner. 

“How much does Tom Bannister know 
about you?” he asked. 

Mademoiselle jerked her head upward 
and caught her breath. The sudden 
twist she gave the fragile bracelet broke 
it and tore it from her arm. She flung it 
viciously into a corner. 

‘What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded, tensely. 
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“Just what I said,” answered Deck, 
steadily. ‘There are some things that he 
ought to know, and it will be a good deal 
better for him to be told before than to 
find them out somehow afterward.” 

“And I suppose you will tell him, you 
—you coward!” she almost hissed. 

Again Deck waited a moment before 
speaking. It was better to go slowly— 
and carefully. 

“Don’t do that,” he said quietly. 
“Don’t call names. There’s nothing in it. 
We’re trying to figure out what’s best to 
do for all concerned. Keep cool and we'll 
make more points. Suppose you go ahead 
with this blind, and he finds out afterward 
—some kind-hearted cad will be sure to 
manage to let him know somehow when 
it’s too late—then how will you be fixed?” 

“You'll tell him!’ she repeated ; but she 
spoke more in fear than anger now. Her 
eyes had grown brighter with the luster of 
imminent tears, and her lip trembled a lit- 
tle. She was beginning to realize an 
alarming possibility which had not oc- 
curred to her before. “You'll not tell 
him?” Her tone changed almost to a 
plea. 

“No; it won’t be up to me.” 

“Why?” she asked with alarm and sus- 
picion. 

“Because you'll tell him yourself—be- 
fore you marry him.” 

“Pll never—I’ll nev—’ Then her 
voice caught, the tears overflowed, and 
flinging herself face downward on the pil- 
lows at her side, she sobbed till her whole 
form shook. 

Deck took a long breath and set his 
teeth hard together. Every sob was rack- 
ing him as hard as it was her. Sympathy? 
Aye, sympathy, not because Mademoiselle 
Celeste wept, but because a woman wept. 
He was playing the hardest game he ever 
played in his life, but—he must win. So 
he compressed his lips to shut in the words 
of comfort and reassurance which those 
tears almost wrung from him, and sat 
silent. 
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The sobs gradually grew less, and 
finally ceased. Presently she raised her 
head and looked at him, red-eyed and with 
rumpled hair. Her anger was spent, and 
in its place was apprehension and uncer- 
tainty. She could not read his face: it 
still wore the gambler’s mask. 

“Deck,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
“are you treating me square?” 

“I think so,” he replied, in a low tone. 
“I’m only asking that you treat some one 
else—and yourself, too—square.” 


“You are as much to blame—” She 
hesitated. 
“I’m not defending myself. I’ve no 


doubt I'll pay and pay big for all I’ve 
done that I should not have done.” 

“If it hadn’t been for you—”’ Again 
she hesitated. 

“Did I ever ask any questions about 
what you did between the time you sent 
poor Kent Marston to the Klondike and 
the time I met you?” 

Mademoiselle went red to the neck, and 
bit her lips in silence. 

“Not a question,” he went on, “but if 
people wait long enough they always find 
out things they don’t need to know, and 
I found out without any questions.” 

Mademoiselle sat with downcast eyes, 
twisting her handkerchief in her lap. 

“Deck,” she said tremulously, “why 
can’t I have this chance?” 

“Because it’s taking too much of a 
chance.” 

“But don’t you see what it means to 
me?” Her voice grew stronger with her 
eagerness. “Don’t you see? It means 
Italy and Paris; it means a house of my 
own, a fine house, and carriages and serv- 
ants, and to know people, and—and to be 
somebody—be something more than a— 
a lithograph.” 

“Is that all it means?” 

She caught the suggestion of his ques- 
tion, and dropped her eyes again. 

“Tf it is,”? he went on, “it’s a more dan- 
gerous game than I thought, because it 
won’t last, and then—” He did not finish. 
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“Tom Bannister is the best man I ever 
knew.” 

‘And too good a man, isn’t he, for you 
to fool. It may sound like a brutal thing 
to say, but you know that if Tom Bannis- 
ter knew everything he has a right to 
know—well, he’d at least do a whole lot 
of thinking before anything happened. 
Tom Bannister is my friend, and if you 
go ahead with this I will find out on the 
day before the wedding if he knows all he 
should know, and if he doesn’t, hard as it 
will be and whatever the price, I'll tell 
him—all I know. Give it up, Celeste. 
Good advice is always hard to follow, but 
it wins in the long run. Good-by.” 

Mademoiselle again buried her face in 
the pillows, and Deck took up his hat. As 
he passed out of the door the foolish little 
French clock on the onyx pedestal chimed 
seven golden notes. He looked at his 
watch. It was five o’clock. Two hours 
of the hardest work he ever did in his 
life had passed. 

“Yes,” he thought, as he stood in the 
street and took a deep breath of the late 
afternoon air that was blowing in from 
the sea, “I’ve no doubt that I’ll pay and 
pay big for all I’ve done that I should not 
have done. But it couldn’t go; it was too 
plain that she couldn’t stand for it.” 

The lady last referred to, however, was 
not Mademoiselle Celeste. He was again 
seeing the picture that he saw in the roll- 
ing waves, in the spray of the tossing 
breakers, in the distant fleecy clouds above 
Samoset, and it was still drifting. 

July ended, August passed and the 
haze of September was tempering the heat 
that had gripped and choked the city for 
so many weeks, and Deck went his quiet 
way, dreaming the dreams of hope rather 
than of expectation. Archie Corrigan had 
started up again independently, but Deck 
had not been near the rooms. 

“He’s out of the push somehow,” 
Archie explained to certain curious 
friends, “but I don’t know what’s eatin’ 
him.” 
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Archie still suspected, but he was too 
loyal to make his suspicions the subject 
of gambling room gossip. 

Deck was out of the push—for good, 
he told himself, if he had any kind of luck 
and did not lose his nerve. Certain curi- 
ous friendships formed during the time he 
managed a game that was known to be 
absolutely square, certain favors cor- 
dially granted which saved these friends 
from temporary embarrassment and even 
humiliation, now became the foundation 
on which he was trying to rebuild his 
worldly house. When he made his de- 
sires known, good advice came freely to 
him. By following it he was enabled to 
make certain deals in stocks, small and 
cautious at first, but gradually growing 
larger and bolder on their own successes. 
By degrees it became known that Deck 
Melton was making money, and for a be- 
ginner in a small way in the biggest game 
in New York, a good deal of it. This 
success brought a larger circle of ac- 
quaintances and new friends among men 
who were not gamblers—with cards. 

“I’m a lucky dog these days,” he said 
to himself; and then, as the picture, 
which seldom entirely left him, drifted 
across his mental vision, he added: 
“About money.” 

Careful perusal of the summer resort 
correspondence in the Sunday papers had 
given him indirect news of the Bannisters’ 
summer at Samoset. As this and the 
stock market reports, which he studied 
carefully every day, formed the bulk of 
his reading, he was left with many idle 
moments. On his theory that hanging 
over a ticker did not influence the course 
of the market, he spent little time in the 
atmosphere of the big game. The warm 
afternoons often found him smoking on a 
shady bench in the park, where certain 
self-reliant children, attended by careless 
nursemaids, learned to know him as the 
big man who always had nuts and candy 
which he never ate himself and was always 
glad to give away. Solitary he was, with 
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the exception of this gradually increasing 
circle of little friends, but not lonely. He 
still had his dreams, and dreams are some- 
times the most entertaining company in 
the world. The presence and chatter of 
the children did not disturb them ; indeed, 
the reality of the visions was thus rather 
enhanced, for the dreams grew and ex- 
panded, and Deck saw himself, not with 
strange children, whom he knew only by 
their given names, playing about him, 
but— 

Then the gradually shrinking summer 
resort correspondence in the Sunday pa- 
pers told him that Mrs. Henrietta Bannis- 
ter, Miss Agatha Bannister and Mr. 
Thomas Bannister had returned to the 
city, and Deck wondered what would hap- 
pen—if anything. 

“It takes awful hard work and an awful 
long time for a man to get over being a 
fool,” he growled, with a somewhat uneasy 
consciousness that he had encouraged his 
own folly rather than tried to suppress it. 
“And,” he added, as this consciousness 
forced itself upon him, “I guess some men 
never do.” 

He had not heard of Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste since he left her in tears at her apart- 
ments after those two distressing hours 
following her return from Samoset. The 
gossip of men who interested themselves 
in the affairs and the people of the stage, 
had at various times located her as “rest- 
ing” at the seaside, in the mountains or 
on the lakes. Other gossip from different 
and quite distinct sources occasionaily 
mentioned Elias Harter as being on the 
lakes, in the mountains or at some seaside 
resort with his yacht. 

But Deck was thinking neither of Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste nor Mr. Harter as he 
took his seat at a secluded table in the 
corner of a restaurant to wait for his din- 
ner. He was wondering if Tom Bannis- 
ter really had not seen him that afternoon 
when they almost met in the street, and 
Bannister had turned abruptly into a 
doorway. 
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“Fe couldn’t have seen me, for if he 
had he’s too square a fellow to act that 
way,” he reasoned to himself a little un- 
easily ; “unless—” 

The possibility checked his comforting 
argument, and he sat for some moments 
frowning at the glass of water the waiter 
had set before him. Then he spread out 
the Wall-Street edition of the Evening 
Post and looked at the market reports. 

On authentic reports of extended dis- 
coveries in the field owned by the com- 
pany, he read, Consolidated Aluminum 
had advanced nine points during the day, 
and promised to go still higher as a result 
of a demand for the stock, which promised 
to pay large dividends. Deck smiled 
slightly as he laid down the paper and 
gazed vaguely out the window at the ka- 
leidoscope of Broadway. He owned out- 
right a considerable block of Consolidated 
Aluminum, bought at the very bottom as a 
flyer, on advice in which he had not much 
confidence, because it was a gamble in 
which there was not much to lose, with a 
possible chance of big winnings. 

“That’s the way they’re coming for me 
now,” he muttered. ‘All I have to do is 
to put down a dollar, and the next turn of 
the cards doubles it. I’m surely lucky— 
about money.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” said the 
waiter, with the rising accent of respect- 
ful interrogation. 

“Huh? Oh, that’s all right. 
just thinking about something.” 

When he had finished his dinner and 
leaned back to smoke a quiet cigar, he 
took up a copy of the Evening Quidnunc, 
a journal which delighted in its own ener- 
getic specialty of minding other people’s 
business. Occupying nearly one-quarter 
of the first page was a half-tone portrait 
of Mademoiselle Celeste, and under it the 
line “The Gaiety’s Loss.” In the column 
next to it, under the caption, “Capitalist 
and Dancer,” Deck read: 

“A good many of the friends of the 
high contracting parties will probably be 
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surprised to read the formal announce- 
ment printed elsewhere in this edition, of 
the marriage of Mr. Elias Harter and 
Miss Mary Miller at the Church of the 
Transfiguration ; and some of them will, no 
doubt, be a good deal more jarred when 
Miss Miller is identified for them by the 
Quidnunc. Everybody, of course, knows 
Mr. Harter, the breezy mine-owner and 
capitalist, who for several years has en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as a man 
about town and general good fellow in 
New York. But the surprise will come 
when the Quidnenc informs its interested 
readers that Miss Mary Miller is none 
other than the beautiful Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste,' whose charms as premiére danseuse 
of the Gaiety for the last two seasons have 
held the patrons of that up-to-date the- 
ater under an unbroken spell of admira- 
tion, and many will be the regrets that 
this graceful artiste has said farewell to 
the stage. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harter sailed to-day on 
the Deutschland for Cherbourg. They 
will spend the winter in Italy and the 
spring in Paris, returning to New York 
in the early summer, by which time it is 
expected that Mr. Harter’s marble palace 
on the avenue—which everybody won- 
dered why he was building—will be fin- 
ished, and another charming and attract- 
ive hostess will be added to the group of 
beautiful young matrons in New York 
society.” 

Deck laid the paper down with a sigh 
of relief. He had won the game, but as 
the picture in the waves, the spray and the 
clouds wavered before his dreamy eyes, he 
knew that he was still poor. 

It was early for dinner, and there were 
very few people at the tables. Conse- 
quently the stir made by two men coming 
in and taking seats at a nearby table mo- 
mentarily attracted Deck’s attention. A 
group of those pulpy, shiny-looking 
plants peculiar to restaurants stood be- 
tween his table and theirs, and prevented 
his seeing them but he could plainly hear 
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their conversation, which, in the conscious- 
ness of their rectitude and original infor- 
mation, they made no effort to guard. 

“Well, old Harter’s gone and done it, 
hasn’t he?” asked one, who spoke in the 
confident manner that much worldly ex- 
perience gives. 

‘He surely has,” replied the other, evi- 
dently a younger man who was willing to 
gain the kind of wisdom possessed by his 
companion. ‘“She’s a peach, all right, 
but—” : 

“That’s it exactly; but—” : 

“Well, Harter’s old enough to know 
what he wants.” 

“Yes, or too old; but he’s rich enough 
to afford peaches, even if they are a trifle 
specked.” 

“I thought I heard some time ago that 
Tom Bannister was going to marry her.” 

“No doubt you did, as that was the pro- 
gram, but several things happened to 
break it up.” 

“How the devil do you find out every- 
thing? Put me next.” 

“Well,” said the one of worldly ex- 
perience, with the evident satisfaction of 
a man who enjoys other people’s troubles, 
“it seems that the complications began 
this summer down at Samoset, where the 
Bannisters always go. 

“You know Deck Melton, who used to 
run a gambling house with Archie Corri- 
gan—pretty decent sort of a chap, too, 
as such chaps go? Yes? Well, you know 
he’s quit cards and has gone in for 
stocks, and is doing mighty well, too, I 
hear. And his change of—er—business 
was all on account of Bannister’s sister.” 

“The deuce’ you say! Oh, come, now, 
old chap, that’s putting it pretty strong.” 

“Fact, I tell you! I was down at Sam- 
oset, and sawed a whole lot of silent wood 
while I watched the game. None of my 
business, you know, and you know I never 
mix in. You see it was this way: Ban- 
nister’s sister is no beauty, but she’s a 
rather clever girl, though she has more 
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ways justify. She’s a rattling good 
swimmer, but she doesn’t like the regular 
crowd, so she used to take her dip alone 
early in the morning. Well, one morning 
she overdid it. Went out too far, and 
had a devil of a time getting back. Got in 
such straits that she had to ‘holler’ for 
help. Just then Decker strolled along the 
beach looking for a breakfast appetite. 
Heard the scream, shed his coat and shoes, 
dived into the next wave and started for 
her—swims like a duck, you know. 
Grabbed her just as she was going down 
the third -time, towed her in, rolled the 
water out of her on a barrel and carried 
her insensible to the arms of her mother 
and brother.” 

“The deuce! 
it?” 

“Sure! Just like a book. So is the rest 
of it. Bannisters inexpressibly grateful, 
of course. Introductions all around, and 
then for the next week Deck and Miss 
Bannister were thicker than thieves. It 
was plain as a Boston schoolma’am that 
he was hard hit, and she—well, you never 
can tell about a woman, but she seemed to 
take very kindly to the situation. 

“Then Mademoiselle turned up—Tom 
had asked her down to visit his family; 
Tom’s a bit innocent about some things, 
you know—and Deck, who knows a thing 
or two, pulled out to avoid embarrass- 
ments. Mademoiselle didn’t stay long, as 
she found the atmosphere pretty chilly, 
and that caused rather strained relations 
between Tom and his family. Then some 
kind person—you know, there is always 
such a kind person willing to get busy— 
somehow managed to put Bannister on to 
that little affair between Mademoiselle and 
Deck. That’s what exploded the mine. 
Whole family terribly shocked, of course. 
Tom managed to cut loose from Made- 
moiselle, but she left her mark on him, and 
he seems to think that the whole contre- 
temps is Deck’s fault. He declares that he 
is done with Deck, and that there’s a brick 
wall around his family with no door in 
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it for the rescuer. Now that’s gratitude 
for you, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I’ll be—” 

“So will I. Finished your lobster and 
bottle? Well, that will keep you from 
starving until a respectable dinner hour. 
Come on, let’s get out.” 

For ten minutes Deck sat almost as if 
he were in a trance. The dream was fad- 
ing, fading, and the picture in the rolling 
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waves, in the spray of the tossing break- 
ers and in the distant fleecy clouds above 
Samoset was drifting, drifting, farther, 
farther away. 

At last he aroused himself and left the 
table. 

“I’ve paid and paid pretty big for all 
the things that I’ve done that I should 
not have done,” he thought, with a sink- 
ing heart, as he went out. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


By Israel Zangwill 


TIPS FOR MILLIONAIRES 


aires a few hints for the better dis- 

posal of their millions, since even the 
man who declared that it is the duty of a 
millionaire to die poor can only discover 
one road to poverty—through the Free 
Library. Mr. Carnegie’s monotonous ex- 
ploitation of this fixed idea is likewise 
impoverishing to authors, and when he is 
reduced to Rowton House he will find a 
ruined novelist in the next bunk. The 
strange bedfellows with whom poverty 
will make him acquainted will assuredly, 
in the intervals of cooking their bloaters, 
lecture him on his misused opportunities, 
and repeat to him Ruskin’s denunciation 
of “the filthy habit of thumbing one an- 
other’s books.” They will point out that 
Free Libraries are not less demoralizing 
than Free Lunches, and he will ruefully 
‘admit that they are less essential. 

“Tf I were a millionaire,” is a dulcifer- 
ous day-dream, though it seems profane 
to swell one’s fantasy to such a circum- 
ference. But Mr. Le Gallienne has writ- 
ten on “If I were God,” and Heine actu- 
ally dreamed that he was. Wherefore I 


| PROMISED to give the poor million- 


may be forgiven for imagining myself in 
the lesser réle of Fortunatus. 

Since mere philanthropy is an over- 
crowded profession, I should carefully 
avoid competing with the charitable. Be- 
sides, according to General Booth, most of 
the charity is absorbed by those who won’t 
work, or who can’t work, to the neglect 
of the true unemployed. This is not to 
mention the expenses of administration. 
Giving away money is a very costly busi- 
ness, and it generally takes twopence to 
give away a penny. Moving money from 
your own pocket to other people’s is as 
expensive as transporting any other kind 
of freight. The labor of investigating 
cases, in a world teeming with trickery, 
is so heavy, that some of even the usurer’s 
profits are its legitimate reward. The un- 
employed in fact open up a new field of 
employment to an army of experts, and 
every bureau of philanthropy embraces a 
detective department. It should likewise 
have a sociological staff to work out the 
effects of its interference with natural hu- 
man forces, and to make sure it was not 


doing more harm than good. Kind hearts 
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may be more than coronets, but like coro- 
nets they are useless without heads. It is 
easier to make a million than to give it 
away wisely. The housing of the poor, 
the retention of rural communities on the 
soil, and the comparative ruralization of 
towns—all these afford tempting open- 
ings for my millions, but I should not 
avail myself of them. There are fortu- 
nately many minds, and even some mil- 
lions, tending in that direction. 

My policy—the word almost gives me 
the sensation of writing an election ad- 
dress for constituents who might elect me 
a millionaire—would be to operate upon 
the community as a whole, by pervasive 
uplifting influences, not limited to any 
class. I should not neglect the smart set 
in the interests of the poor, nor should I 
abandon the middle classes to their fate. 
The nation should have—as the seed of 
everything else—better social ideals. 
These in themselves would tend to right 
many of the evils of the social organism. 
They would be preached in beautiful 
temples, for until people see an ideal 
framed in a building and backed by a 
banking account, they do not believe in 
it. All the most modern and critical no- 
tions would be financed into the same foot- 
ing as the most orthodox and highly-paid 
creeds and even clothed in shovel hats or 
gaiters or whatever article of attire was 
necessary to give them sanctity and au- 
thority. It should be as respectable to be 
an idealist as to be a bishop. Simultane- 
ously with this highly-paid spiritual 
apostleship should go the subsidization of 
all forms of art and the deliverance of 
men of genius from the fetters of com- 
mercialism and the fogs of stupidity. L. 
S. D. should no longer stand for litera- 
ture, science and the drama. All the 
young Bohemians should be sought out 
and paid an annuity on condition of their 
remaining in their country. Geniuses do 
not grow like blackberries, and ten thou- 
sand a year would support quite a cen- 
tury’s crop. Your Philistine will never 
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understand that art is what the artist 
yearns to produce for the liberation of 
his own soul, not what the client wishes 
beforehand to have in his house. A studio 
or a study is not a factory, and what it 
turns out is as much a surprise and a 
revelation to the producer as to anybody 
else. An art-product that could be too 
definitely ordered would no longer be art. 
Carte blanche and a signed check is all 
the artist asks. 

Not only should I be the humble Mae- 
cenas of every kind of artist—from poet 
down to actor—but I should be the joy- 
ous servitor of every promising thinker 
and inventor, of every brilliant budding 
politician. Scientists should be provided 
with laboratories, parliamentary candi- 
dates with votes. 

Of course, a really sagacious nation 
would foster all its human talent, with- 
out calling upon private millionaires, just 
as much as it develops its mineral re- 
sources. The Turks leave their mines pi- 
ously untapped, and we are all Turks in 
waste of brain-wealth. A nation’s genius 
is national property and should be de- 
veloped by the state, even though the king 
took a royalty. But—it will be said— 
the nation would be found endowing the 
wrong men and all sorts of little jobs and 
nepotisms would be in perpetration. Most 
true. A government department for the 
discovery and exploitation of native gen- 
ius would, unless it had a man of univer- 
sal judgment at its head, be a ghastly 
failure. Red tape for the measurement of 
spiritual and artistic stature would be 
even less reliable than “the world’s coarse 
thumb.” The simple truth—unwelcome 
in these days of machinery and examina- 
tions—is that there are no rule-of-thumb 
methods for hunting out the best men; 
nothing can replace individual judgment, 
personal intuition. The private million- 
aire must be able, by the divining rod of 
his own soul, to find the spiritual wells of 
the future. But the man who is gifted 
enough to do this has rarely time or apti- 
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‘tude for becoming a millionaire, and so 
little of this sort is likely to be done till 
a millionaire’s son happens to be born a 
great critic, and a great patriot, ready 
to make swans and eagles of his father’s 
money, instead of ducks and drakes. But 
just think of the glorious time when a 
politician of genius could be relieved from 
the necessity of office, a painter could 
snap his fingers at the academy, and a 
playwriter—at the play-weight. 

If only in the interests of the play- 
writer, I must become a millionaire, or at 
least find an under-study with the re- 
quisite means. That the dramatic art is 
the most debased of all arts in the Anglo- 
Saxon world is a truth that has begun to 
leak out. Some are clamoring for a Na- 
tional Theater, some merely for a Reper- 
toire Theater. While awaiting the estab- 
lishment of an uncommercial theater, 
whether by the public or the private 
purse, the millionaire might do something 
for the stage, without the trouble of or- 
ganizing a new theater. Already Sarah 
Bernhardt, or Paderewski, are feed like 
K. C’s to give private turns at great 
houses. Why should not some leader of 
society, anxious to supply her guests with 
a novel entertainment, commission and 
stage a new play for their peculiar be- 
hoof? How much superior that were to 
those silly American sensations—dinners 
on horseback in salons disguised as prai- 
ries, or suppers in gondolas on drawing- 
room grand canals, or all those tomfool- 
eries by which rich Americans illustrate 
Pope’s apophthegm that what God thinks 
of money may be seen from those he gives 
it to. A playwriter would be invited to 
produce a work quite irrespective of pub- 
lic taste or even of the censorship—you 
may be sure our most popular play- 
writers have rejected plays up their 
sleeve. A London or New York premiere 
is already a fashionable reunion, how 
much more chic it would become, if you 
could only get to it by private invitation! 
Such an entertainment would be expensive 
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but so far as the acting is concerned, quite 
creditable matinées are got up for a hun- 
dred pounds. The playwriter would nat- 
urally be paid as well as if he were a fash- 
ionable portrait-painter, and though his 
work would only be an evening’s posses- 
sion, yet the flowers and the champagne 
for a great party are still more transient, 
and in the event of the play turning out 
important, the host would always retain 
the glory of having stood sponsor to it, 
and could hope to live on as a foot-note 
long after other millionaires had moldered 
away. 

Nor is there anything startlingly new 
in this suggestion, for just as I am prid- 
ing myself on my originality, I remember 
that these were the conditions under which 
many works were produced in our drama’s 
glorious prime. The nobility and gentry 
were the commanders of masques and 
shows, in their parks and castles, and 
Shakespeare himself wrote under royal 
patronage. Milton’s “Cornus” graced an 
aristocratic occasion, and he but followed 
the example of Ben Jonson, and all the 
great Elizabethans. Perhaps Edward 
VII, who loves the drama no less keenly 
than Elizabeth did, may emulate her ex- 
ample, and instead of merely indorsing 
successes, stimulate creations. 


THE TARASQUE 


F Tarascon the world knows, for did 

not Daudet’s hero, the immortal 
hunter of hats and killer of tame lions, 
draw the longbow in that sunny town of 
Provence? But the Tarasque, to which 
the very town owes its name, has never 
achieved more than a_provincial—or 
rather a Provencal—reputation, and is 
less bruited abroad than the infinitely less 
fantastic camel which followed Tartain 
with such embarrassing devotion. And 
yet the Tarasque has the honor of a men- 


‘tion in “Tartain of Tarascon,” albeit 


passing and irreverent. ‘The chase,” 
says our author, “is the passion of the 
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Tarasconnese, even from the mythologic 
times when the Tarasque painted the 
marshes of the town red, and the Taras- 
connese of the day organized battues 
against it.” Mythologic times, forsooth! 
and it was the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The Tarasque is no myth but 
a solid reality, and I myself have stroked 
its fishy tail, mot qui vous parle. 

Of yore the Tarasque lived—as Daudet 
says—in the marshes of the Rhone, filling 
its maw with unwary mortals; a river- 
serpent, not a sea-serpent, mark you; able 
to swallow children whole, if one may 
judge from the glimpse of their disap- 
pearing legs afforded to us in an ancient 
cloister of Arles, where the Corinthian 
sceming capitals of the pillars are carven 
with illustrations of sacred story. Had 
Daudet seen the Tarasque thus relig- 
iously sculptured, his reference to it might 
have been less flippant. The battues, of 
which he speaks, failed dismally to ex- 
tinguish the Tarasque, serving only to 
replenish its larder. Things were at their 
blackest when St. Martha arrived in Pro- 
vence. It may not be generally known 
that Martha and Mary Magdalen trav- 
eled here together, with several other 
saintly Maries, a black servant called 
Sara, and a couple of male saints. Their 
object in migrating from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other is nowhere 
stated, but traveling was a recognized 
form of penance in the early church, and 
even at this day the servant of a much- 
wandering friend of mine could exclaim 
poignantly, “O ma’am, why should per- 
sons with money travel?” 

Moreover, the advent of the good 
Martha proved the salvation of Taras- 
con. Not hers to sally forth with bristling 
arms like Tartain. She simply went out 
against the Tarasque with her naked 
hands—and laid them on the creature’s 
head in benediction. From that moment, 
the story oddly goes on—or so a woman 
in Tarascon told it to me—the Tarasque 
became tractable and suffered itself to be 
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killed by the men. The poor tame Ta- 
rasque! This was indeed a Christian bene- 
diction and appears to have been copied 
by all succeeding centuries at grapple 
with the divine counsel to love one’s ene- 
mies. I can imagine the bewildered Ta- 
rasque exclaiming with its dying breath: 
“Well, I’m blessed P? 

But the Tarasque did not really die. 
Every twenty-ninth of July it crawled 
the streets of Tarascon in celebration of 
the féte of St. Martha. But alas! it is to 
crawl no more. A wicked government in 
its atheistic campaign against liberty of 
conscience is trying to drive religion out 
of France—see the placards of the cleri- 
cal party in every town of the Republic. 
The government is closing the harmless 
convents, whose only crime is that they 
consider themselves superior to the state 
and to taxes, and is prohibiting the 
church procession merely because they 
will naturally turn into political manifes- 
tations. O monstrous government! are 
not you the true Tarasque? Let the Ta- 
rasque of Tarascon languish in its lair, 
forbidden the light of day—have we not 
always before us the spectacle of France’s 
real devouring dragon, the miserable min- 
istry? But why not, good Christian 
friends, imitate St. Martha, and turn 
your hands to blessing the government? 
Cribbed, cabined and confined though the 
Tarasque be there is no law against visit- 
ing it in prison, and by the courtesy of 
the mayorality of Tarascon I was 
mitted to pay my respects to the exiled 
monster. I found that for once tradition 
had underrated, rather than exaggerated. 
In bulk and in fierceness few of Tenny- 
son’s “Dragons of the prime” could have 
vied with it. The Tarasque occupied the 
larger half of a great stable—stoutly 
locked against a clerical siege. The face 
was black and adorned—oh height of 
honor—with a bristling mustache. The 
mouth opened and shut, with a falling 
lower jaw, and fearsome, if false, teeth. 
It had a spiky dorsal fin, and a stumpy 
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tail. The belly which had once held men 
—and which still holds them on the day 
of the procession—was considerately pro- 
vided with benches on which they could 
rest when they were tired of being eaten. 
Centuries of incarceration had not failed 
to tell upon the unhappy Tarasque. Its 
skin had yellowed to canvas, its teeth de- 
cayed to wood, its spikes were no harder 
than cardboard; only the backbone re- 
mained stiff as metal and the mustache 
was still wiry. But upon the dread of it 
the centuries have had less effect. When- 
ever the mistral blows too hard, or an epi- 
demic spreads too fast, whenever the rain 
holds off too long, or the harvest is reaped 
too scant, then the heart of the Taras- 
connese peasant still turns with a shud- 
der to the Tarasque. 

The story of St. Martha does not reas- 
sure him; his lips boast of the annihila- 
tion of the demon, but his heart is true to 
the ancient terror. Not a thousand St. 
Marthas can kill off the pagan panic; 
what the heart has created only the heart 
can kill. Which moral I respectfully com- 
mend to reformers at large. 

Zola was fond of writing about the 
man-beast. A much profounder work 
might be written on the man-baby. Poor 
infantile humanity, so easily terrified, so 
ready to believe. The wonder is not that 
the Tarasque should swallow the Taras- 
connese, but that the Tarasconnese should 
swallow the Tarasque. 

To-day both beliefs lurk in the local 
heart—that Martha killed the Tarasque, 
and that the Tarasque is not dead. It is 
the old duel of good and evil, God and 
the devil. Indeed, what are St. Martha 
and the Tarasque, but the God and devil 
of Tarascon? For each town of Catholic 
Christendom has still its local incarna- 
tions of one or both of the great forces 
of the universe; incarnations which prac- 
tically replace the larger theologic con- 
ceptions of the Church. St. Martha, 
then, is the real ruler of Tarascon, and 
splendidly is she shrined in the church 
of her name. I know few finer tombs 
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than that which professes to contain 
her mortal remains; she lies above it in 
marble over a marble sheet that falls with 
stately folds, clasping to her breast at 
once a cross and a scepter, and seldom 
has the place and dignity of death found 
sweeter and more majestic expression. It 
is Mrs. Browning’s verse turned to stone, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” How 
strange that a town able to produce such 
a work of beauty is able at the same time 
to find edification in the procession of the 
Tarasque! But grotesquerie and beauty 
are the double note of the medisval, whose 
highest work, the Gothic church, is gar- 
nished with gargoyles. And these sunny 
towns of Provence are still medieval in 
psychology, despite their electric light- 
ing; indeed, the juxtaposition of an elec- 
tric street-lamp with a wayside shrine: of 
St. Anthony of Padua is almost symbolic. 

The companions of St. Martha in her 
adventurous voyage fared almost equally 
well at the hands of Provencal worshipers. 
Perhaps, indeed, they were wise to mi- 
grate from overcrowded Palestine where 
their light was hidden under bushels of 
mightier saints. The relics of two of 
them lie in the little town of “The Holy 
Maries” on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean; they are kept in a high chapel 
and lowered solemnly on féte-days in the 
merry month of May. The black servant, 
Sara, lies below in the crypt, and for some 
dark reason I can not fathom the Bohe- 
mians (of Bohemia) make pilgrimages to 
her shrine. There is no end to the curi- 
osities of hagiology. Perhaps you are un- 
aware that Mary Magdalen spent her last 
days in the seclusion of a grotto at Ste. 
Baume, not far from Marseilles. If you 
doubt it, you may see the chapel which 
has been built over the spot, to make you 
remember the grotto. For my part, I con- 
fess I had not connected Mary Magdalen 
with Marseilles. But none of the holy 
dames seem to have added to their haloes 
by local achievements; none had the luck 
to bless a Tarasque. 

Will the Tarasque pine away and die 
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after all now that it is removed from pub- 
lic life and its annual airing? I can not 
hope so. Years—perhaps centuries—of 
fested crawling are still before it. The 
government will give way—to the Ta- 


rasque or to another government. What | 


St. Martha could not do, a government 
can not do—it can not kill the Tarasque. 
More likely is it that the Tarasque will 
kill the government, if not, who knows? 
—the republic. 

For the Tarasque in the last analysis 
is only a very crude and concrete expres- 
sion of all the old superstitions, all the old 
obsolete prejudices, all the superannuated 
points of view, together with all the an- 
cient piety, still latent in the breast of 
France. While the majority of the popu- 
lation is still Catholic, it is impossible to 
consider the Republic safe. A republic 
springs from a conception of the rights of 
man; it does not go with “divine” right. 
But so long as a supernatural religion 
with a theory of apostolic succession holds 
the field, so long is a parallel theory of 
divine monarchical succession never to be 
counted dead. Indeed Catholicism and 
Republicanism are probably a contradic- 
tion in terms, the outcome of two quite 
different conceptions of the nature of 
‘things. And so, till France unifies her 
concepts, I shall never be sure that the 
genuine grandeur of M. Loubet’s presid- 
ing over France while his mother runs a 
farm will not be superseded by some shod- 
dier splendor. Already one hears a deal 
of pseudo-romantic shouting. And that 
is why I still tremble at the Tarasque, 
knowing it is but biding its time to join 
in the royal procession. Wherefore, be 
wary, ye guardians of the Republic; it is 
useless locking the stable-door when the 
Tarasque has flown. 


PULCINELLA 


| HAVE not at hand the biography of 
the famous clown who, when his phy- 
sician prescribed to him a visit to Grimaldi 
as the cure of his melancholia, replied 
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“I am Grimaldi.” But he should be, by 
his name, of Italian origin; perhaps even 
a scion of the illustrious lords of Grimaldi 
whose palace still fronts the cerulean sea 
on the extreme Western frontier of the 
Italian Riviera. Or had he no connection 
with that ancient rock-village or even with 
Italy, having merely adopted an Italian 
pseudonym, as is the way of musicians, 
lion-tamers and such like, in deference to 
the anti-patriotic prejudices of the sons 
of Britannica? In either case he holds 
only the English rights in the profound 
if popular anecdote. The Italian rights 
belong to Edwardo Floridoro, the ‘‘can- 
tante-buffo”—buffo vocalist, I think, our 
music-halls have it—whose comic songs 
were bringing down the Teatro Vittorio 
Emanuele, what time the singer was 
steeped in gloom. At least so I gather 
from a study of Italian comic papers. 

No doubt a careful perusal of Fliegende 
Blatter would discover the proprietor of 
the German rights, while Le Rire or La 
Vie Amusante, assiduously cultivated, 
would presently furnish the melancholy 
Jacques. Nor do these contradictory ver- 
sions destroy one another, for even if they 
are not all true—and there is no reason 
why several of them should not be true— 
they point at least to a true original. 
There was once somewhere a melancholy 
jester who was given himself for recipe, 
and to translate the ironic incident into 
other tongues it was obviously necessary 
to give it local point and local color. Few 
humorists have a reputation cosmopolitan 
enough for universal currency, perhaps 
because humor smacks always of the soil, 
while tragedy is international. 

And yet I seek almost fruitlessly for 
this local tang in the comic press of Italy. 
Mayhap, this press is fed from some cos- 
mopolitan factory, some comic Reuter’s 
Agency, where the poor Grimaldis sit 
grimly grinding for translation into all 
languages. Or Italy may borrow lavishly 
from the comic muses of other countries, 
which after a year or two innocently re- 
translate their own jokes in an endless 
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merry-go-round. Most countries laugh by 
taking in one another’s chestnuts, and 
your joke solves the secret of perpetual 
motion. 

The difference between British jokes 
and Italian seems mainly a question of 
taste. The frontier-line of decorum is 
drawn a little broader. I say “decorum” 
not “decency,” for there is hardly a hint 
of that outrageous insistence upon sex 
which shows the French devoid of humor. 
In jesting Pulcinella lies between Mr. 
Punch and Monsieur Polichinelle. But not 
half-way between. He is far nearer the 
British humorist, from whom his chief de- 
viation consists in the treatment of sick- 
ness as copy; not merely sickness of the 
marine order, nor euphemistically indi- 
cated, but with all the frankness of comic 
draftsmanship. But by way of com- 
pensation there is less of the “drunk” 
joke, which may one day appear as little 
of a joke to us as vomiting. It may be 
said there is less intoxication in Italy and 
a lighter national beverage, but one swal- 
low is enough to make a summer for the 


comic manufacturer, and the percentage - 


of bibulous humor is so small as to show 
that the topic does not appeal. Even 
when the joke is in liquor, the inebriety is 
often irrelevant, as when the prisoner, re- 
minded that this is the twentieth fine in- 
flicted on him for being drunk, replies: 
“I shall have to take a regular subscrip- 
tion.”” The readiness to use weapons with 
which Italians are credited finds repre- 
sentation in the frequency with which 
Pulcinella sketches prisoners presenting 
pistols at magistrates. 

But if a channel of ale runs dividing 
Italian humor from British, the two na- 
tions are at one in the great mother-in-law 
joke. The Italian son-in-law, urged by 
his mother-in-law to save her from drown- 
ing, contents himself by assuring her of 
his forgiveness. But a touch of local color 
illumines the universal story. The miser- 
able Giacomo, when the nurse bears for 
his inspection the cradle of triplets, in- 
quires dolefully: “Is this also part of my 
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mother-in-law’s vendetta?” And note this 
truly literary turn: ‘Do you know the 
name Tartufeth is giving his new novel?” 
“Yes, That Which Never Dies.” ‘A fine 
title, indeed. A philosophic romance, I 
presume.” ‘‘No, the story of his mother- 
in-law.” The Italian street-beggar, with 
his invincible persistence, has naturally 
succeeded in obtaining a section of jokes 
all to himself. In one of the most char- 
acteristic, his wearied victim turns desper- 
ately upon him and cries out that he 
makes a point of never giving to beggars 
in the street. ‘Then oblige me with your 
address—I will call with pleasure,” is the 
placid reply. To the same psychological 
order belongs the pilferer who was sen- 
tenced for robbing a till. ‘‘What,” cried 
the magistrate, “you risked your honor, 
your liberty, your whole future for a few 
coppers??? ‘How could I help it—that 
was all there was!” 

The Continental habit of arranging 
marriage likewise produces a distinctive 
type of joke. The young man who boasts 
that he is about to celebrate his silver wed- 
ding is reminded that he is not yet mar- 
ried at all. It is his bride’s dowry that is 
to make the silver of the wedding—the 
twenty-five thousand lire, he explains. 
Mark the moderation of the amount with 
its evidence of the much smaller scale of 
Italian fortunes. “They think him the 
great man of the town,” said a French 
waiter in Sicily to me, as he contemptu- 
ously pointed to a native lolling in a car- 
riage, “and all his fortune is a hundred 
and fifty thousand lire/” As that same 
waiter received a tip of two lire with ef- 
fusive gratitude, his contempt gives food 
for philosophic reflection. 

Italian fire brigades would seem to be 
run on different lines from our own, if one 
may judge from the excellent story of 
the fireman taken to task for tardiness 
by a Dogberry superior. ‘‘My house was 
so far from the scene of the fire,” he 
pleads. “Then why don’t you live nearer 
your work?” The Carnival festivities offer 
scope for distinctively national jokes, as 
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in the satiric suggestion that judges shall 
masquerade as Justice. The construction 
and customs of the Post Office likewise 
afford original pleasantries. The little 
wicket behind which the telegraph clerk is 
hidden enables him in the summer heats to 
converse in evening dress with a fashion- 
able feminine client, while from within he 
appears with pendent shirt, bathing his 
feet in a tub of cold water. The caution 
with which the delivery of a registered let- 
ter is hedged yields its jest in the joy with 
which an applicant unfurnished with 
proofs of identity greets an irate creditor. 
“Scoundrel, liar, cheat !’? “Aha! here, Mr. 
Clerk, here is somebody who can vouch for 
me!” The gallant hunter who purchases 
his game on his homeward way is prob- 
ably the outcome of Pulcinella’s own ob- 
servation as well as of Punch’s. But the 
cabman who replied curtly to the question 
whether his horse is good, by saying that 
he does not know, for he has never eaten 
it, makes use of a repartee denied to coun- 
tries whose beefsteaks are at least nomi- 
nally bovine. Most obviously unborrowed 
from ourselves are the gibes against the 
English whose numerous trunks, whose 
pipes, whose knickerbockers, and whose 
teeth provide an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement. In one ludicrous series of 
sketches, John Bull in a cap and tweeds 
with yellow boots, uses his teeth for mark- 
ing at cards. They are movable, and pro- 
ject up and down at will, to the terror of 
the Italians. A gibe which a whole Con- 
tinent throws in our teeth must indeed 
have some truth behind it. Maeterlinck 
once suggested to me that this protrusion 
of British upper teeth was due to the 


British “th,” a barbarous sound which. 


causes the tongue to be always pressing 
them forward. 

The British rustic and the American 
hayseed are replaced in Italy by the con- 
tadino, who takes over almost without 
change the large section of girdings at 
rural ignorance. Asked by the photog- 
rapher ten lire a dozen for photographs of 
his progeny, he says, with a sigh, that he 
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must wait, as he has only eleven children. 
Somewhat to my surprise the lottery con- 
tributes little to Italian laughter, though 
it is an institution as national as the post 
Office, and with the same official insignia 
over it. On the whole, then, Pulcinella, 
save that he is wanted in person at the 
Carnival of Naples, might just as well 
live in Fleet Street. Over the greater 
field of human life he ranges with an Eng- 
lish eye. His enfants terribles, his quar- 
reling spouses, his widows and widowers, 
his impatient passengers at railway sta- 
tions, his borrowers and lenders, his doc- 
tors and his examiners—all might have 
been imported from us, or will be exported 
tous. Only in his puns is he indubitably 
Italian. And even some of them are trans- 
ferable, as when the schoolboy was asked 
what the inhabitants of the desert were 
called and he replied deserters. When 
there is neither pun nor local color to 
guide one, the allocation of an Italian 
joke is hopeless. Who, I wonder, first 
made this? ‘Why, my son,” inquired the 
missionary, “did you beat your young 
wife?” ‘‘Because she can’t cook—imag- 
ine, father, she let the African traveler 
burn that I had specially fattened.” 

Perhaps for real Italian humor one 
should go to the serious press. Here, for 
example, is an extract from an article on 
Radium in Il Mattino Illustrato of Na- 
ples: ‘When Madame Curie first per- 
ceived before her eyes the new rays of the 
luminous spectrum she called out to her 
husband with a great cry, who was work- 
ing in the neighboring laboratory. He 
ran up and at the sight of the long-sought 
discovery, his eyes sparkling with joy, his 
lips quivering with emotion, he kissed 
again and again his valiant companion. 
And never was embrace so sincere.” 

With more conscious humor the jour- 
nalist adds that Radium has opened up 
new horizons to the vocabulary of compli- 
ment, and that the lover will henceforth 
be enabled to exclaim: ‘Her pupil is a 
centigramme of radium, scintillating 
through her closed eyelashes.” 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 


XVII 


| | Monsieur Pierre, having 
uttered this ejaculation, stepped 
back and rested his fat hands on 
his fat hips. As he surveyed the im- 
promptu butler, a shade of perplexity 
spread over his oily face. He smoothed 
his imperial and frowned. This groom 
certainly looked right, but there was 
something lacking in his make-up, that 
indefinable something which is always 
found in the true servant—-servility. 
There was no humility here, no hypocrit- 
ical meekness, no suavity ; there was noth- 
ing smug or self-satisfied. In truth, 
there was something grimly earnest, and 
this was not to be understood readily. 
Monsieur Pierre, having always busied 
himself with soups and curries and roasts 
and sauces, was not a profound analyst; 
yet his instinctive shrewdness at once told 
him that this fellow was no servant, nor 
could he ever be made into one. Though 
voluble enough in his kitchen, Monsieur 
Pierre lacked expression when confronted 
with any problem outside of it. Here was 
the regulation swallow-tail coat and 
trousers of green, the striped red vest, 
and the polished brass buttons; but the 
man inside was too much for him. 
“Diable! you luke right. But, no, I 
can not explain. Eet ees on zee tongue, 
but eet rayfuse. Ha! I haf eet! You lack 
vot zay call zee real. You make me t’ink 
uf zee sairvant on zee stage, somet’ing 
bettair off; eh?” This was as near as 
monsieur ever got to the truth of thiags. 
During this speculative inventory, 
Warburton’s face was gravely set; in- 
deed, it pictured his exact feelings. He 


was grave. He even wanted Pierre’s ap- 
proval. He was about to pass through a 
very trying ordeal; he might not even 
pass through it. There was no deceiving 
his colonel’s eyes, hang him! Whatever 
had induced fate to force this old Argus- 
eyed soldier upon the scene? He glanced 
into the kitchen mirror. He instantly 
saw the salient flaw in his dress. It was 
the cravat. Tie it as he would, it never 
approached the likeness of the conven- 
tional cravat of the waiter. It still re- 
mained a polished cravat, a polished, 
worldly cravat, the cravat seen in ball- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, in the theater 
stalls and boxes, anywhere but in serv- 
ants’ hall. Oh, for the ready-made cravat 
that hitched to the collar-button! And 
then there was that servant’s low turned- 
down collar, glassy as celluloid. He felt 
as diffident in his bare throat as a débu- 
tante feels in her first décolletté ball-gown, 
not very well covered up, as it were. And, 
heaven on earth, how appallingly large 
his hands had grown, how clumsy his feet! 
Would the colonel expose him? Would he 
keep silent? This remained to be found 
out: wherein lay the terror of suspense. 

“Remembajr,”? went on Monsicur Pierre, 
after a pause, feeling that he had a duty 
to fulfil and a responsibility to shift to 
other shoulders than his own, “remembair, 
eef you spill zee soup, I keel you. You 
carry zee tureen in, zen you deesh out zee 
soup, and sairve. Zee oystaires should be 
on zee table t’ree minutes before zee 
guests haf arrive’. Now, can you make 
zee American cocktail?” 

“T can,” with a ghost of a smile. 
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“Make heem,” with a pompous wave of 
the hand toward the favorite ingredients. 

“What. kind?” 

“Vot kind! Eez zare more cocktails, 
zen?” 

“Only two that are proper, the Man- 
hattan and the Martini.” 

“Make zee Martini; I know heem.” 

“But cocktails ought not to be mixed 
before serving.” 

“T say, make zee one cocktail,” coldly 
and skeptically. ‘I test heem.” 

Warburton made one. Monsieur sipped 
it slowly, making a wry face, for, true 
Gaul that he was, only two kinds of stim- 
ulants appealed to his palate, liqueurs and 
wines. He found it as good as any he had 
ever tasted. 

“Ver? good,” softening. ‘“Zare ees, 
zen, one ting zat all zee Americans can 
make, zee cocktail? I am educate’; I 
learn. Now, leaf me till eight. Keep zee 
collect head ;” and Monsieur Pierre turned 
his attention to his partridges. 

James went out of doors to get a breath 
of fresh air and to collect his thoughts, 
which were wool-gathering, whatever that 
may mean. They needed collecting, these 
thoughts of his, and labeling, for they 
were at all points of the compass, and he 
was at loss upon which to draw for sup- 
port. Here he was, in a devil of a fix, 
and no possible way of escaping except by 
absolutely bolting; and he vowed that he 
wouldn’t bolt, not if he stood the chance 
of being exposed fifty times over. He had 
danced; he was going to pay the fiddler 
like a man. He had never run away from 
anything, and he wasn’t going to begin 
now. At the worst, they could only laugh 
at him; but his secret would be his no 
longer. Ass that he had been! How to 
tell this girl that he loved her? How to 
appear to her as his natural self? What 
a chance he had wilfully thrown away! 
He might have been a guest to-night; he 
might have sat next to her, turned the 
pages of her music, and perhaps sighed 
love in her ear, all of which would have 
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been very proper and conventional. Ah, 
if he only knew what was going on 
behind those Mediterranean eyes of hers, 
those heavenly sapphires. Had she any 
suspicion? No, it could not be possible; 
she had humiliated him too often, to sus- 
pect the imposture. Alackaday ! 

Had any one else applied the disrepu- 
table terms he applied to himself there 
would have been a battle royal. When 
he became out of breath; he reéntered the 
house to have a final look at the table be- 
fore the ordeal began. 

Covers had been laid for twelve; im- 
maculate linen, beautiful silver, and 
sparkling cut-glass. He wondered how 
much the girl was worth, and thought of 
his own miserable forty-five hundred the 
year. True, his capital could at any time 
be converted into cash, some seventy-five 
thousand, but it would be no longer the 
goose with the golden eggs. A great 
bowl of roses stood’ on a glass center- 
piece. As he leaned toward them to in- 
hale their perfume he heard a sound. He 
turned. 

She stood framed in the doorway, a 
picture such as artists conjure up to fit 
in sunlit corners of gloomy studios: beau- 
ty, youth, radiance, luster, happiness. To 
his ardent eyes she was supremely beauti- 
ful. How wildly his heart beat! This 
was the first time he had seen her in all 
her glory. His emotion was so strong 
that he did not observe that she was biting 
her nether lip. 

“Is everything well, James?” she 
asked, meaning the possibilities of service 
and not the cardiac intranquillity of the 
servant. 

“Very well, Miss Annesley,” with a 
sudden bold scrutiny. 

Whatever it was she saw in his eyes it 
had the effect of making hers turn aside. 
To abridge the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment, he rearranged a napkin; and she 
remarked his hands. They were tanned, 
but they were elegantly shaped and scru- 
pulously well taken care of—the hands of 
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a gentleman born, of an aristocrat. He 
could feel her gaze penetrate like acid. 
He grew visibly nervous. 

“You haven’t the hand of a servant, 
James,” quietly. 

He started, and knocked a fork to the 
floor. 

“They are too clumsy,” she went on, 
maliciously. 

“JT am not a butler, Miss; I am a 
groom. I promise to do the very best 
I can.” Wrath mingled with the shame 
on his face. 

“A man who can do what you did this 
morning ought not to be afraid of a din- 
ner table.” . 

“There is some difference between a 
dinner table and a horse, Miss.” He 
stooped to recover the fork while she 
touched her lips with her handkerchief. 
The situation was becoming unendurable. 
He knew that, for some reason, she was 
quietly laughing at him. 

‘““Never put back on the table a fork or 
piece of silver that has fallen to the floor,” 
she advised. ‘Procure a clean one.” 

“Yes, Miss.” Why in heaven’s name 
didn’t she go and leave him in peace? 

“And be very careful not to spill a 
drop of the burgundy. It is °78, and a 
particular favorite of my father’s.” 

78! As if he hadn’t had many a bottle 
of that superb vintage during the past 
ten months! The glands in his teeth 
opened at the memory of that taste. 

“ James, we have been in the habit of 
paying off the servants on this day of the 
month. Payday comes especially happy 
this time. It will put good feeling into 
all, and make the service vastly more ex- 
peditious.” 

She counted out four ten-dollar notes 
from a roll in her hand and signified him 
to approach. He took the money, coolly 
counted it, and put it in his vest-pocket. 

“Thank you, Miss.” 

I do not say that she looked disappoint- 
ed, but I assert that she was slightly dis- 
concerted. She never knew the effort he 
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had put forth to subdue the desire to tear 
the money into shreds, throw it at her feet 
and leave the house. 

“When the gentlemen wish for cigars 
or cigarettes, you will find them in the 
usual place, the lower drawer in the side- 
board.” With a swish she was gone. 

He took the money out and studied it. 
No, he wouldn’t tear it up; rather he 
would put it among his keepsakes. 

I shall leave Mr. Robert, or M’sieu 
Zhames, to recover his tranquillity, and 
describe to you the character and quality 
of the guests. There was the affable mili- 
tary attaché of the British Embassy, there 
was a celebrated American countess, a fa- 
mous dramatist and his musical wife, War- 
burton’s late commanding colonel, Mrs. 
Chadwick, Count Karloff, one of the no- 
table grand opera prima-donnas, who 
would not sing in opera till February, a 
cabinet officer and his wife, Colonel An- 
nesley and his daughter. You will note 
the cosmopolitan character of these dis- 
tinguished persons. Perhaps in no other 
city in America could they be brought to- 
gether at an informal dinner such as this 
one was. There was no question of pre- 
cedence or any such nonsense. Every- 
body knew everybody else, with one ex- 
ception. Colonel Raleigh was a compara- 
tive stranger. But he was a likable old 
fellow, full of stories of the wild, free 
West, an excellent listener besides, who 
always stopped a goodly distance on the 
right side of what is known in polite cir- 
cles as the bore’s dead-line. Warburton 
held for him a deep affection, martinet 
though he was, for he was singularly just 
and merciful. 

They had either drunk the cocktail or 
had set it aside untouched, and had emp- 
tied the oyster shells, when the ordeal of 
the soup began. Very few of those seated 
gave any attention to my butler. The first 
thing he did was to drop the silver ladle. 
Only the girl saw this mishap. She 
laughed ; and Raleigh believed that he had 
told his story in an exceptionally taking 
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manner. My butler quietly procured an- 
other ladle, and proceeded coolly enough. 
I must confess, however, that his coolness 
was the result of a physical effort. The 
soup quivered and trembled outrageously, 
and more than once he felt the heat of the 
liquid on his thumb. This moment his 
face was pale, that moment it was red. 
But, as I remarked, few observed him. 
Why should they? Everybody had some- 
thing to say to everybody else; and a 
butler was only a machine, anyway. Yet, 
three persons occasionally looked in his di- 
rection: his late colonel, Mrs. Chadwick, 
and the girl; each from a different angle 
of vision. There was a scowl on the col- 
onel’s face, puzzlement on Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s, and I don’t know what the girl’s 
represented, not having been there with 
my discerning eyes. 

Once the American countess raised her 
lorgnette and murmured: “What a hand- 
some butler!” 

Karloff, who sat next to her, twisted 
his mustache and shrugged. He had seen 
handsome peasants before. They did not 
interest him. He glanced across the table 
at the girl, and was much annoyed that 
she, too, was gazing at the butler, who 
had successfully completed the distribu- 
tion of the soup and who now stood with 
folded arms by the sideboard. (How I 
should have liked to see him!) 

When the butler took away the soup- 
plates, Colonel Raleigh turned to his host. 

“George, where the deuce did you pick 
up that butler?” 

Annesley looked vaguely across the ta- 
ble at his old comrade. He had been far 
away in thought. He had eaten nothing. 

“What?” he asked. 

“I asked you where the deuce you got 
that butler of yours.” 

“Oh, Betty found him somewhere. Our 
own butler is away on a vacation. I had 
not noticed him. Why?” 

“Well, if he doesn’t look like a cub 
lieutenant of mine, I was born without 
recollection of faces.” 
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“An orderly of yours, a lieutenant, did 
you say?” asked Betty, with smoldering 
fires in her eyes. 

6s Yes.” 

“That is strange,” she mused. 

“Yes; very strange. He was a dare 
devil, if there ever was one.” 

“ Ah 199 

“Yes; best bump of location in the reg- 
iment, and the steadiest nerve,” dropping 
his voice. 

The girl leaned upon her lovely arms 
and observed him interestedly. 

“A whole company got lost in a snow- 
storm one winter. You know that on the 
prairie a snowstorm means that only a 
compass can tell you where you are; 
and there wasn’t one in the troop, a bad 
piece of carelessness on the captain’s part. 
Well, this cub said he’d find the way back, 
and the captain wisely let him take the 
boys in hand.” 

“Go on,” said the girl. 

“Interested, eh?” 

“TI am a soldier’s daughter, and I love 
the recital of brave deeds.” 

‘Well, he did it. Four hours later they 
were being thawed out in the barracks 
kitchens. Another hour and not one of 
them would have lived to tell the tale. 
The whisky they poured into my 
cab! s. 4 3.” 

“Did he drink?” she interrupted. 

“Drink? Why, the next day he was 
going to lick the men who had poured 
the stuff down his throat. A toddy once 
in a while; that was all he ever took. And 
how he loved a fight! He had the tenacity 
of a bulldog; once he set his mind on get- 
ting something, he never let up till he 
got it.” 

The girl trifled thoughtfully with «a 
rose. 

‘““Was ‘he ever in any Indian fights?” 
she asked, casually. 

“Only scraps and the like. He went 
into the reservation alone one day and 
arrested a chief who had murdered a 
sheep-herder. It was a volunteer job, and 
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nine men out of ten would never have left 
the reservation alive. He was certainly a 
cool hand.” 

“T dare say,” smiling. She wanted to 
ask him if he had ever been hurt, this 
daredevil of a lieutenant, but she could 
not bring the question to her lips. “What 
did you say his name was?” innocently. 

“Warburton, Robert Warburton.” 

Here the butler came in with the birds. 
The girl’s eyes followed him, hither and 
thither, her lips hidden behind the rose. 


XVIII 


Karloff came around to music. The 
dramatist’s wife should play Tosti’s Ave 
Maria, Miss Annesley should play the 
obligato on the violin, and the prima- 
donna should sing; but just at present 
the dramatist should tell them all about 
his new military play which was to be 
produced in December. 

“Count, I beg to decline,” laughed the 
dramatist. “I should hardly dare tell my 
plot before two such military experts as 
we have here. I should be told to write 
the play all over again, and now it is too 
Ja 23 

Whenever Betty’s glance fell on her 
father’s face, the gladness in her own was 
somewhat dimmed. What was making 
that loved face so careworn, the mind so 
listless, the attitude so weary? But she 
was young; the spirits of youth never flow 
long in one direction. The repartee, 
brilliant and at the same time with every 
sting withdrawn, flashed up and down the 
table like so many fireflies on a wet lawn 
in July, and drew her into its exhilarating 
net. 

As the courses came and passed, so the 
conversation became less and less general ; 
and by the time the ices were served the 
colonel had engaged his host, and the oth- 
ers divided into twos. Then coffee, li- 
queurs and cigars, when the ladies rose 
and trailed into the little Turkish room, 
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where the “distinguished-looking butler” 
supplied them with the amber juice. 

A dinner is a function where everybody 
talks and nobody eats. Some have eaten 
before they come, some wish they had, 
and others dare not eat for fear of losing 
some of the gossip. I may be wrong, but 
I believe that half of these listless appe- 
tites are due to the natural confusion of 
forks. 

After the liqueurs my butler concluded 
that his labor was done, and he offered up 
a short prayer of thankfulness and relief. 
Heavens, what mad, fantastic impulses 
had seized him while he was passing the 
soup! Supposing he had spilled the hot 
liquid down Karloff’s back, or poured out 
a glass of burgundy for himself and 
drained it before them all, or slapped his 
late colonel on the back and asked him 
the state of his liver? It was maddening, 
and he marveled at his escape. There 
hadn’t been a real mishap. The colonel 
had only scowled at him; he was safe. 
He passed secretly from the house and 
hung around the bow-window which let 
out upon the low balcony. The window 
was open, and occasionally he could hear 
a voice from beyond the room, which was 
dark. 

It was one of those nights, those mild 
November nights, to which the novelists 
of the old régime used to devote a whole 
page; the silvery pallor on the landscape, 
the moon-mists, the round, white, inevita- 
ble moon, the stirring breezes, the murmur 
of the few remaining leaves, and all that. 
But these busy days we have not the time 
to read nor the inclination to describe. 

Suddenly upon the stillness of the night 
the splendor of a human voice broke 
forth; the prima-donna was trying her 
voice. A violin wailed a note. A hand 
ran up and down the keys of the piano. 
Warburton held his breath and waited. 
He had heard Tosti’s Ave Maria many 
times, but he never will forget the manner 
in which it was sung that night. The 
songstress was care-free and among those 
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her soul into that magnificent and myste- 
rious throat of hers. And throbbing all 
through the song was the vibrant, loving 
voice of the violin. And when the human 
tones died away and the instruments 
ceased to speak, Warburton felt himself 
swallowing rapidly. Then came Schu- 
mann’s T'rdéumere’ on the strings, Han- 
del’s Largo, Grieg’s Papillon, and a bal- 
lade by Chaminade. Then again sang 
the prima-donna; old folksy songs, 
sketches from the operas, grand and light, 
Faust, The Barber of Seville, La Fille de 
Madame Angot. In all his days Warbur- 
ton had never heard such music. Doubt- 
less he had—even better; only at this pe- 
riod he was in love. The imagination of 
love’s young dream is the most stretchable 
thing that I know of. Seriously, however, 
he was a very good judge of music, and I 
am convinced that what he heard was out 
of the ordinary. 

But I must guide my story into the 
channel proper. 

During the music Karloff and Colo- 
nel Annesley drifted into the latter’s 
study. What passed between them I 
gathered from bits recently dropped by 
Warburton. 

“Good God, Karloff, what a net you 
have sprung about me!” said the colonel, 
despairingly. 

“My dear Colonel, you have only to 
step out of it. It is the eleventh hour; 
it is not too late.” But Karloff watched 
the colonel eagerly. 

“How in God’s name can I step out of 
it?” 

“Simply reimburse me for that twenty 
thousand I advanced to you in good faith, 
and nothing more need be said.” The 
count’s Slavonic eyes were half-lidded. 

“To give you back that amount will 
leave me a beggar, an absolute beggar, 
without a roof to shelter me. I am too 
old for the service, and besides, I am 
physically incapacitated. If you should 
force me, I could not meet my note save 
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by selling the house my child was born in. 
Have you discounted it?” 

“No. Why should I present it to the 
bank? It does not mature till next Mon- 
day, and I am in need of no money.” 

“What a wretch I am!” 

Karloff raised his shoulders resignedly. 

“My daughter!” 

“Or my ducats,” whimsically quoted 
the count. “Come, Colonel; do not waste 
time in useless retrospection. He stum- 
bles who looks back. I have been thinking 
of your daughter. I love her, deeply, 
eternally.” 

“You love her?” 

“Yes. I love her because she appeals 
to all that is young and good in me; be- 
cause she represents the highest type of 
womanhood. With her as my wife, why, 
I should be willing to renounce my coun- 
try, and your indebtedness would be 
crossed out of existence with one stroke 
of the pen.” 

The colonel’s haggard face grew light 
with sudden hopefulness. 

“TI have been,” the count went on, 
studying the ash of his cigar, “till this 
night what the world and my own con- 
science consider an honorable man. I 
have never wronged a man or woman per- 
sonally. What I have done on the order 
of duty does not agitate my conscience. 
I am simply a machine. The moral re- 
sponsibility rests with my czar. When I 
saw your daughter, I deeply regretted 
that you were her father.” 

The colonel grew rigid in his chair. 

“Do not misunderstand me. Before I 
saw her, you were but the key to what I 
desired. As her father the matter took 
on a personal side. I could not very con- 
scientiously make love to your daughter 
and at the same time . . .” Karloff 
left the sentence incomplete. 

“And Betty?” in half a whisper. 

““Has refused me,” quietly. “But I 
have not given her up; no, I have not 
given her up.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 
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Karloff got up and walked about the 
room. “Make her my wife,” simply. He 
stooped and studied the titles of some of 
the books in the cases. He turned to find 
that the colonel had risen and was facing 
him with flaming eyes. 

“T demand to know how you intend to 
accomplish this end,” the colonel said. 
‘““My daughter shall not be dragged into 
this trap.” 

“To-morrow night I will explain every- 
thing; to-night, nothing,” imperturbably. 


“Karloff, to-night I stand a ruined and: 


dishonored man. My head, once held so 
proudly before my fellow men, is bowed 
with shame. The country I have fought 
and bled for I have in part betrayed. But 
not for my gain, not for my gain. No, 
no! Thank God that I can say that! 
Personal greed has not tainted me. Alone, 
I should have gone serenely into. some 
poor house and eked out an existence on 
my half-pay. But this child of mine, 
whom I love doubly, for her mother’s sake 
and her own, I would gladly cut off both 
arms to spare her a single pain, to keep 
her in the luxury which she still believes 
rightfully to be hers. When the fever of 
gaming possessed me, I should have told 
her. I did not; therein lies my mistake, 
the mistake which has brought me to this 
horrible end. Virginius sacrificed his 
child to save her; I will sacrifice my honor 
to save mine from poverty. Force her to 
wed a man she does not love? No. To- 
morrow night we shall complete this dis- 
graceful bargain. The plans are all fin- 
ished but one. Now leave me; I wish to 
be alone.” 

“Sir, it is my deep regret . . .” 

“Go; there is nothing more to be said.” 

Karloff withdrew. He went soberly. 
There was nothing sneering nor con- 
temptuous in his attitude. Indeed, there 
was a frown of pity on his face. He rec- 
ognized that circumstances had dragged 
down a noble man; that chance had 
tricked him of his honor. How he hated 
his own evil plan! He squared his shoul- 
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ders, determined once more to put it to 
the touch to win or lose it all. 

He found her at the bow-window, star- 
ing up at the moon. As I remarked, this 
room was dark, and she did not instantly 
recognize him. 

“I am moon-gazing,” she said. 

“Let me sigh for it with you. Perhaps 
together we may bring it down.” There 
was something very pleasing in the qual- 
ity of his tone. 

“Ah, it is you, Count? I could not see. 
But let us not sigh for the moon; it would 
be useless. Does any one get his own 
wish-moon? Does it not always hang so 
high, so far away?” 

“The music has affected you?” 

“As it always does. When I hear a 
voice like madame’s, I grow sad, and a 
pity for the great world surges over me.” 

“Pity is the invisible embrace which 
enfolds all animate things. There is pity 
for the wretched, for the fool, for the 
innocent knave, for those who are crim- 
inals by their own folly; pity for those 
who love without reward; pity that em- 
braces . . . even me.” 

Silence. 

‘Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are two beings in each of us; that between 
these two there is a continual conflict, and 
that the victor finally prints the victory 
on the face? For what lines and hag- 
gards a man’s face but the victory of the 
evil that is in him? For what makes the 
aged ruddy and smooth of face and clear 
of eye but the victory of the good that is 
in him? It is so. I still love you; I still 
have the courage to ask you to be my wife. 
Shall there be faces haggard or ruddy, 
lined or smooth?” 

She stepped inside. She did not com- 
prehend all he said, and his face was in 
the shadow—that is to say, unreadable. 

“TI am sorry, very, very sorry.” 

‘How easily you say that!” 

“No, not easily; if only you knew how 
hard they come, for I know that they in- 
flict a hurt,” gently. “Ah, Count, why 
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indeed do I not love you?” impulsively, 
for at that time she held him in genuine 
regard. ‘You represent all that a woman 
could desire in a man.” 

“You could learn,” with an eager step 
toward her. 

“You do not believe that; you know 
that you do not. Love has nothing to 
learn; the heart speaks, and that is all. 
My heart does not speak when I see you, 
and I shall never marry a man to whom 
it does not. You ask for something which 
I can not give, and each time you ask you 
only add to the pain.” 

“This is finality?” 

“It is.” 

“Eh, well; then I must continue on to 
the end.” 

She interpreted this as a plaint of his 
coming loneliness. 

“Here!” she said. She held in her 
hands two red roses. She thrust one to- 
ward him. “That is all I may give you.” 

For a moment he hesitated. There 
were thorns, invisible and stinging. 

“Take it!” 

He accepted it, kissed it gravely, and 
hid it. 

“This is the bitterest moment in my 
life, and doubly bitter because I love 
you.” 

When the portiére fell behind him, she 
locked her hands, grieving that all she 
could give him was an ephemeral flower. 
How many men had turned from her in 
this wise, even as she began to depend 
upon them for their friendships! The 
dark room oppressed her and she stepped 
out once more into the silver of moon- 
shine. Have you ever beheld a lovely 
woman fondle a lovely rose? She drew it, 
pendent on its slender stem, slowly across 
her lips, her eyes shining mistily with 
waking dreams. She breathed in the per- 
fume, then cupped the flower in the palm 
of her hand and pressed it again and 
again to her lips. A long white arm 
stretched outward and upward toward the 
moon, and when it withdrew the hand was 
empty. 
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Warburton, hidden behind the vines, 
waited until she was gone, and then hunt- 
ed in the grass for the precious flower. 
On his hands and knees he groped. The 
dew did not matter. And when at last he 
found it, not all the treasures of the fa- 
bled Ophir would have tempted him to 
part with it. It would be a souvenir for 
his later days. 

As he rose from his knees he was con- 
fronted by a broad-shouldered, elderly 
man in evening clothes. The-end of a 
cigar burned brightly between his teeth. 

“Tl take that flower, young man, if 
you please.” 

Warburton’s surprise was too great for 
sudden recovery. 

“It is mine, Colonel,” he stammered. 

The colonel filliped away his cigar and 
caught my butler roughly by the arm. 

“Warburton, what the devil does this 
mean—a lieutenant of mine peddling soup 
around a gentleman’s table?” 


XIX 


Warburton had never lacked that rare 
and peculiar gift of immediately adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances. To lie now 
would be folly, worse than useless. He 
had addressed this man at his side by his 
military title. He stood committed. He 
saw that he must throw himself wholly 
upon the colonel’s mercy and his sense of 
the humorous. He pointed toward the 
stables and drew the colonel after him; 
but the colonel held back. 

“That rose first; I insist upon having 
that rose till you have given me a satis- 
factory account of yourself.” 

Warburton reluctantly surrendered his 
treasure. Force of habit is a peculiar one. 
The colonel had no real authority to de- 
mand the rose; but Warburton would ‘ho 
more have thought of disobeying than 
of running away. 

“You will give it back to me?” 

“That remains to be seen. Go on; I 
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am ready to follow you. And I do not 
want any dragging story, either.” The 
colonel spoke impatiently. 

Warburton led him into his room and 
turned on the light. The colonel seated 
himself on the edge of the cot and lighted 
a fresh cigar. 

“Well, sir, out with it. I am waiting.” 

Warburton took several turns about 
the room. “I don’t know how the deuce 
to begin, Colonel. It began with a joke 
that turned out wrong.” 

“Why did you not leave then?” 

“And be observed? I dared not.” 

“Indeed?” sarcastically. ‘Let me hear 
about this joke.” 

M’sieu Zhames dallied no longer, but 
plunged boldly into his narrative. Some- 
times the colonel stared at him as if he 
beheld a species of lunatic absolutely new 
to him, sometimes he laughed silently, 
sometimes he frowned. 

“That’s all,” said Zhames; and he stood 
watching the colonel with dread in dis 
eyes. 

“Well, of all the damn fools !”? 

Sir Pp” 

“Of all the jackasses!” 

Warburton bit his lip angrily. 

The colonel swung the rose to and fro. 
“Yes, sir, a damn fool!” 

“I dare say that I am, sir. But I have 
gone too far to back out now. Will you 
give me back that rose, Colonel?” 

“What do you mean by her?” coldly. 

“I love her with all my heart,” hotly. 
“J want her for my comrade, my wife, 
my companion, my partner in all I have 
or do. I love her, and I don’t care a hang 
who knows it.” 

“Not so loud, my friend; not so loud.” 

Oh, I do not care who hears,” discour- 
agedly. 

“This beats the very devil! You've 
got me all balled up. Is Betty Annesley 
a girl of the kind we read about in the 
papers as eloping with her groom? What 
earthly chance had you in this guise, I 
should like to know?” 
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“I only wanted to be near her; I did 
not look ahead.” 

“Well, I should say not! How long 
were you hidden behind that trellis?” 

“A year, so it seemed to me.” 

‘Any lunatics among your ancestors?” 

Warburton shook his head, smiling 
wanly. 

“I can’t make it out,” declared the 
colonel. “A graduate of West Point, the 
fop of Troop A, the hero of’ a hundred 
ball-rooms, disguised as a hostler and 
serving soup!” 

“Always keep the motive in mind, 
Colonel; you were young yourself once.” 

The colonel thought of the girl’s 
mother. Yes, he had been young once, 
but not quite so young as this cub of his. 

“What chance do you suppose you 
have against the handsome Russian?” 

“She has rejected him,” thoughtlessly. 

“Ha!” frowning; “so you were eaves- 
dropping?” 

“Wait a moment, Colonel. You know 
that I am very fond of music. I was 
listening to the music. It had ceased, and 
I was waiting for it to begin again, when 
I heard voices.” 

The colonel chewed the end of his cigar 
in silence. 

‘And now may I have that rose, sir?” 

The colonel observed him warily. He 
knew that quiet tone. It said that if he 
refused to give up the rose he would have 
to fight for it, and probably get licked 


_into the bargain. 


“T’ve a notion you might attempt to 
take it by force in case I refused.” 

“TI surrendered it peacefully enough, 
sir.” 

‘So you did. Here.” The colonel 
tossed the flower across the room and 
Warburton caught it. 

*T should like to know, sir, if you are 
going to expose me. It’s no more than I 
deserve.” 

The colonel studied the lithographs on 
the walls. “Your selection?” with a 


wave of the hand. 
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“No, sir. I should like to know what 
you are going todo. It would relieve my 
mind. As a matter of fact, I confess that 
I am growing weary of the mask.” War- 
burton waited. 

“You make a very respectable butler, 
though,” musingly. 

“Shall you expose me, sir?” persist- 
ently. 

“No, lad. I should not want it to get 
about that a former officer of mine could 
possibly make such an ass of himself. You 
have slept all night in jail, you have 
groomed horses, you have worn a livery 
which no gentleman with any self-respect 
would wear, and all to no purpose what- 
ever. Why, in the name of the infernal 
regions, didn’t you meet her in a formal 
way? There would have been plenty of 
opportunities.” 

Warburton shrugged; so did the 
colonel, who stood up and shook the wrin- 
kles from his trousers. 

“Shall you be long in Washington, 
sir?” asked Warburton, politely. 

“In a hurry to get rid of me, eh?” 
with a grim smile. “Well, perhaps in a 
few days.” 

“Good night.” 

The colonel stopped at the threshold, 
and his face melted suddenly into a warm, 
humorous smile. He stretched out a hand 
which Warburton grasped most grate- 
fully. His colonel had been playing with 
him. 

“Come back to the Army, lad; the East 
is no place for a man of your kidney. 
Scrape up a commission, and I'll see to 
it that you get back into the regiment. 
Life is real out in the great West. People 
smile too much here; they don’t laugh 
often enough. Smiles have a hundred 
meanings, laughter but one. Smiles are 
the hiding places for lies, and sneers, and 
mockeries, and scandals. Come back to 
the West; we all want you, the service 
and I. When I saw you this afternoon I 
knew you instantly, only I was worried 
as to what devilment you were up to. 
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Win this girl, if you can; she’s worth any 
kind of a struggle, God bless her! Win 
her and bring her out West, too.” 

Warburton wrung the hand in his till 
the old fellow signified that his fingers 
were beginning to ache. 

“Do you suppose she suspects any- 
thing?” ventured Warburton. 

“No. She may be a trifle puzzled, 
though. I saw her watching your hands 
at the table. She has eyes and can readily 
see that such hands as yours were never 
made to carry soup-plates. For the life 
of me, I had a time of it, swallowing my 
laughter. I longed for a vacant lot to 
yell in. It would have been a positive re- 
lief. The fop of Troop A peddling soup! 
Oh, I shall have to tell the boys. You 
used more pipe-clay than any other man 
in the regiment. Don’t scowl. Never 
mind ; you’ve had your joke; I must have 
mine. Don’t let that Russian fellow get 
the inside track. Keep her on American 
soil. I like him and I don’t like him; and 
for all your tomfoolery and mischief, 
there is good stuff in you—stuff that any 
woman might be proud of. If you hadn’t 
adopted this disguise, I could have helped 
you out a bit by cracking up ‘some of 
your exploits. Well, they will be inquir- 
ing for me. Good night and good luck. 
If you should need me, a note will find 
me at the Army and Navy Club.” And 
the genial old warrior, shaking with silent 
laughter, went back to the house. 

Warburton remained standing. He 
was lost in a dream. All at once he pressed 
the rose to his lips and kissed it shame- 
lessly, kissed it uncountable times. Two 
or three leaves, not withstanding this vio- 
lent treatment, fluttered to the floor. He 
picked them up: any one of these velvet 
leaves might have been the recipient of 
her kisses, the rosary of love. He was in 
love, such a love that comes but once to 
any man, not passing, incertain, but last- 
ing. He knew that it was all useless. He 
had digged with his own hands the abyss 
between himself and this girl. But there 
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was a secret gladness: to love was some- 
thing. (For my part, I believe that the 
glory lies, not in being loved, but in 
loving.) 

I do not know how long he stood there, 
but it must have been at least ten minutes. 
Then the door opened, and Monsieur 
Pierre lurched or rolled (I can’t quite ex- 
plain or describe the method of his en- 
trance) into the room, his face red with 
anger, and a million thousand thunders 
on the tip of his Gallic tongue. 

“So! You haf leaf me to clear zee 
table, eh? Not by a damn! I, clear zee 
table? I? I tink not. I cook, nozzing 
else. To zee dining-room, or I haf you 
discharge’ !”” 

“All right, Peter, old boy !”? cried War- 
burton, the gloom lifting from his face. 

‘“‘Petaire! You haf zee insolence to call 
me Petaire? Why, I haf you keeked out 
in zee morning, lackey!” 

“Cook!” mockingly. 

Pierre was literally dumfounded. Such 
disrespect he had never before witnessed. 
It was frightful. He opened his mouth 
to issue a volley of French oaths, when 
Zhames’s hand stopped him. 

“Look here, Peter, you broil your par- 
tridges and flavor your soups, but keep 
out of the stables, or, in your own words, 
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I keel you or keek you out. You tell the 
scullery maid to clear off the table. I’m 
off duty for the rest of the night. Now, 
then, allons! Marche!” 

And M’sieu Zhames gently but firmly 
and steadily pushed the scandalized Pierre 
out of the room and closed the door in his 
face. I sha’n’t repeat what Pierre said, 
much less what he thought. 


Let me read a thought from the mind 
of each of my principals, the final 
thought before retiring that night. 

Karloff (on leaving Mrs. Chadwick) : 
Dishonor against dishonor; so it must be. 
I can not live without that girl. 

Mrs. Chadwick (when Karloff had 
gone): He has lost, but I have not won. 

Annesley: So one step leads to an- 
other, and the labyrinth of dishonor has 
no end. 

The Colonel: What the deuce will love 
put next into the young mind? 

Pierre (to Celeste): I haf heem dis- 
charge’! 

Celeste (to Pierre): He ees handsome! 

Warburton (sighing in the doloroso) : 
How I love her! 

The Girl (standing before her mirror 
and smiling happily): Oh, Mister But- 
ler! Why? 


(To be continued ) 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


ee interview with George Meredith 
which appeared in a London daily 
has awakened comment almost out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the ideas he 
enunciated. The opinions of a distin- 
guished man-of-letters like Mr. Meredith 
are entitled to respectful consideration, 
but in this case the novelist displayed a 
querulousness bordering on senility, and 
the effect is far from pleasing. In matters 
of church and state, Mr. Meredith is de- 
cidedly “agin the government,” and the 
spirit in which he expresses himself makes 
some of the fulminations of our own anti- 
imperialist clique in Boston sound like loy- 
alty itself in comparison. 

Mr. Meredith confesses to a hearty con- 
tempt for the church and army of Eng- 
land, exempting, however, certain bish- 
ops and generals. He thinks a German 
army could march almost unimpeded from 
one end of England to the other, and he 
believes that the average English army 
officer, and the average English curate is 
narrow and incompetent, lacking in true 
courage and in true faith. Apparently 
he approves absolutely of the conscription 
system, and would like to see it applied 
as rigorously in England as it is in Ger- 
many. Here he departs radically from 
the belief of the anti-imperialists of Amer- 
. ica who set their faces sternly against 
war. He believes the English are becom- 
ing less manly. The shirking of military 
duty he cites as an example. He blames 
the shop-keeper for not more freely em- 
bracing the army and the idea it stands 
for, and he blames the physicians and 
parsons for increasing the fear of death 
and thus reducing the manliness of the 
English people. 

His contempt for the army and church 


is shown all through the interview, for no 
matter what the subject may be, he gets 
back to his denunciations of the army 
which “will remain a chaos as long as it 
is controlled by a singularly unintellec- 
tual, ill-educated. and unbusiness-like 
class,” or “the church—a chaos of men 
without overseers. The clergy are drawn 
from the same narrow and incompetent 
class as the officers, and they get the same 
insufficient education.” 

Like other occidentals who find them- 
selves dissatisfied with their own civiliza- 
tion, he has an admiration for the orient- 
als, especially the Japanese. In speaking 
of the latter’s love of nature, he takes 
occasion to score his own people in these 
words: ‘The English people have little 
real love for nature. The highest English 
idea of beauty in nature is the southerly 
wind and the cloudy sky that proclaim it 
a hunting morning. Of course there have 
been a few great writers who have done 
better than that, and their influence is 
slowly spreading downward. Oh, yes; 
people are improving. The whole world 
is improving—I am a little doubtful about 
the English race.” 

Next to unreasoning optimism is unrea- 
soning pessimism, and it is a pity to see 
the autumn of such lives as Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and George Meredith’s clouded by 
distrust and bitterness. It is not at all 
unlikely that egotism, in old age, takes 
the hateful form of hyper-criticism. 


R. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor is 
back from Paris after fourteen 
months’ absence, and has brought with 
him the start of two books which bear a 
certain relation to each other. One is a 
novel dealing with the love of Moliére for 
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Madeleine Bejart, the other a biography 
of Moliére. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s visit 
to Paris was for the purpose of preparing 
these studies, which might have been com- 
pleted but for interruption by a serious 
illness. Notwithstanding this handicap 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor believes himself to 
be provided with some interesting and lit- 
tle-known material. In the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and the archives of the Théatre 
Francais he found information of the sort 
to warm the heart of the biographer and 
romancer. The French government 
proved particularly courteous; it ex- 
pressed its official pleasure by decorating 
the author for his services to literature 
and by making him officier de lV’instruc- 
tion publique, an honor which only one 
or two Americans have previously en- 
joyed. . 

Mr. Taylor’s excellent gifts have not 
been entirely appreciated by his fellow 
countrymen. (It has not required the ac- 
tion of the French Government to prompt 
this expression.) He has never been 
taken quite seriously. Because he is a 
fortunate young man and a fashionable 
one, his literary ambitions have been 
smiled at as the vagaries of a dilettante. 
Moreover, his light satire has been taken 
for frivolity and the writer’s purposes 
misinterpreted. Mr. Taylor has learned, 
as all must, in the great class-room of 
publicity. He is the sort of a man to 
profit by adverse criticism. It is safe to 
prophesy a marked growth in the volumes 
which he is presently to give to the public. 


M& Herbert Quick, the author of 
“Aladdin and Co.,” is a writer by 
afterthought. He has been a school- 
teacher, a farmer, an editor and a politi- 
cian, carrying his politics so far as to 
serve for two years as mayor of Sioux 
City. He is still a member of the Iowa 
Democratic State Committee. “Aladdin 
and Co.” might not have been written but 
for Mr. Quick’s residence in Sioux City, 
where he saw the ever-fascinating specta- 
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cle of the swift rise to prominence of a 
young town, and noted the amazing ac- 
cretion of fortunes by thé men who knew 
how to seize their opportunities. His 
wonder story smacks of reality. 


T was not so very far off, when Edwin 
Markham’s ““The Man with the Hoe” 
took the public fancy. Columns were 
written about it, and every one was after 
the full meaning of the poem. Then Mr. 
Markham came forward with analysis and 
description, telling what he meant by this 
phrase and that, until the curious were 
satisfied. 

And how about “Candida”? The ex- 
pected has now happened: Shaw’s expla- 
nation of Shaw, so Mr. Huncker puts it. 
The breathless shawl speech has been ex- 
plained away, and we are told by Shaw to 
think thus and thus of his inconsistent 
heroine. The limits to the imagination 
have been fixed regarding “that very im- 
moral female, Candida,” to quote Shaw on 
Shaw. 

Browning’s reply to the young lady 
who wished him to explain his obscurities 
seems to fit in here. “At the time of writ- 
ing that line,” the story makes him say, 
“only two knew what I meant—God and 
myself—and now, God only knows.” 

Arnold Daly is to play “Candida” 
again this year—poor Candida, interest- 
ing, if only taken at her face value! 


NE of the most depressing things in 
American life is the desperate cheer- 
fulness which we are all supposed to main- 
tain. Time was when we could, if we so 
pleased, divert ourselves with a little well- 
placed taciturnity ; we could tell the truth 
about a disagreeable fact; we were per- 
mitted to take cognizance of sin, sickness 
and death. Literature admitted the exist- 
ence of these things, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that spiritual good and intellectual 
understanding came from the discussion 
of them. That time has passed. The 
pleasures of melancholy are no longer 
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ours. The public wishes to read only of 
happiness, prosperity and utter respecta- 
bility. Conversation has about it the bril- 
liancy of a sheet of tin in the sunshine. 
Friends meeting, may not refer to the 
weather if it chances to be bad. They 
may not say that the winter has been long 
or that the spring is late. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what will be the result of 
this enforced cheerfulness. A settled mis- 
anthropy will overtake the truth-teller. 
The man of accurate observation, who 
knows when he is walking in slush, who is 
aware when he is bored, who is perfectly 
cognizant of his own ill health, or a gen- 
eral epidemic, will feel as if he moved in 
a@ community of madmen. And in later 
stages of his experience he may contract 
a. permanent distrust of his own sanity 
with the result that he will convince the 
authorities of his point of view and find 
himself incarcerated where his disposition 
to see things as they are will not interfere 
with the cultivated jocundity of a mad 
world. 


T may or may not be pleasing to 

‘writers of fiction to learn that ro- 
mances are the favorite literary food of 
criminals. The librarian at Sing Sing 
has been keeping a record during the last 
year, and reports that of the forty thou- 
sand five hundred books read by the con- 
victs at that populous prison—for there 
are twelve hundred convicts under that 
mighty roof—29,381 of: the books were 
fiction. It does not, of course, need any 
very deep psychological reflection to reach 
the conclusion that men deprived of life 
upon their own initiative, find delight in 
reading of the world of free men and 
women. It has often been noted that the 
aimless, and those who seem unable to 
achieve full and interesting life for them- 
selves, frequent the theater and devote 
themselves to novels, finding in this mimic 
life the diversion which they somehow 
contrive to miss at first hand. But then, 
upon further thought, the case requires 
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no comment of any kind, for if the ma- 
jority of convicts prefer fiction to other 
literature, so do the majority of men and 
women everywhere. Fiction is the most 
popular of the arts, it best expresses the 
contemporary time, and it has the tremen- 
dous advantage of providing an ever-pro- 
gressive amusement, whereas painting and 
sculpture, music and the drama must suf- 
fer from limitations as to the amount of 
entertainment they can provide, the vari- 
ety of emotions they have to offer, and the 
greater difficulty in procuring them. 

Dumas is of all authors the favorite at 
Sing Sing, and 1,418 volumes of his 
works were read by the convicts in the 
course of the year. This shows good lit- 
erary taste! Other authors, as represent- 
ed by the number of their books read, 
ranked as follows: Charles Reade, 720; 
Collins, 649; Corelli, 596; Doyle, 584; 
Dickens, 567; Haggard, 481; Crawford, 
415, and Henty, 402. 

After fiction came biography, of which 
1,227 volumes were read ; history followed 
with 953 volumes; religion with 792 and 
poetry with 205. Of books in foreign 
languages, German led with 1,686 vol- 
umes, Hebrew was next with 1,259; Ital- 
ian third, with 1067, and French last, with 
545. 

What intelligence and vitality is en- 
closed in the walls of prisons! But it is, 
at least, something of a comfort to realize 
that men’s lives no longer drag out in the 
silence and neglect that once attended 
punishment. Now the influences of the 
outside world reach them, conveying still 
some sense of fellowship and, for many, 
of coming opportunity. 


R. George P. Upton, the well-known 

musical critic, has been collaborating 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas in the prep- 
aration of a work which, while containing 
a memoir of Mr. Thomas, will be, practi- 
cally, a history of music in Chicago. A. 
C. McClurg and Company are to be the 
publishers. 
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HE August issue of THe REapER 

MacazineE mentioned the reluctance 
of English publishers to undertake re- 
sponsibility for an English edition of 
‘““My Mamie Rose,” Owen Kildare’s curi- 
ous and moving tale. Since then, T. 
Fisher Unwin, of London, has ventured 
upon the publication of this fascinating 
book, which had been condemned as ‘‘too 
American,” and he will undoubtedly have 
full justification for his courage. He has 
issued it under the not-very-imaginative 
title “Up From the Slums,” and news 
come that the book is doing well. But 
really, it should have been left with its 
quaint title, ““My Mamie Rose,” which 
has about it, somehow, the same half-ten- 
der, half-jocular appeal that had ‘The 
Jessamy Bride.” 


TEWART Edward White and an- 
other are about to bring out a story 
which is a mystery of the sea. From the 
meager announcements, in which the title 
is not given, it would seem that they have 
chosen the wreck, or rather the abandon- 
ment of the Mary Celeste. This is a well- 
known nautical fact and it is a matter of 
ocean record. Many years ago, on a calm 
day somewhere near the Azores, a ship 
was sighted under full sail, but with no 
sign of life. A boat was put off, and when 
its hail was ignored, the boat’s crew 
boarded the silent ship, which proved to 
be the Mary Celeste. They found every- 
thing ship-shape. Every sail, every in- 
strument, every cable as it should be. But 
there was not a living soul on board. A 
clock was ticking in the cabin, there was 
a fire in the galley range, some food pre- 
pared for cooking; in a sewing machine 
was a child’s unfinished garment, and on 
the cabin floor were a child’s toys. The 
life boats were in the davits—in fact there 
was absolutely nothing missing but the 
crew. The vessel was taken to Havana. 
The mystery was never solved and the 
crew never found. If that isn’t a fasci- 
nating start for a sea story, have the 
goodness to call and say what is! 
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Of course it is not known what Mr. 
White and his friend have done with the 
suggestion. But wouldn’t you like to 
know? The subject would challenge a 
Rider Haggard, a Clark Russel—or a 
Stewart White. 


IX years before the Democratic party 

dedicated itself and its fortunes to 
the silent sage of Esopus, the late Harold 
Frederic wrote his novel ‘‘Gloria Mundi” 
and inscribed in it this dedication: ‘To 
my friend, the Hon. Alton B. Parker, 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
N. Y.” As one thinks of the regretted 
Frederic modestly honoring his friend 
the judge, Tennyson’s lines come natu- 
rally to mind: 


“When I dipt into the future far as hu- 
man eye could see; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be.” 


T has been a long time since this coun- 
try has found it possible to take gen- 
eral interest in a foreign visitor who was 
not either a royalty, or a famous actor or 
musician. Spiritual intellectuality is 
promised its innings this month by a visit 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
democratic prince of the Established 
Church—“‘the Right Honorable and Most 
Reverend Randall Thomas Davidson, G. 
C. V. O., D. D., Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,” he appears on the rolls of the 
House of Lords. The archbishop was 
born at Edinburgh in 1848, the son of 
Henry Davidson. Beginning with the 
curateship of Dartford in Kent in 1874, 
Dr. Davidson’s rise has been steady. He 
was private secretary to Archbishop Tait, 
whose daughter he married ; also to Arch- 
bishop Benson, honorable chaplain to 
Queen Victoria, her sub-almoner, dean of 
Windsor and domestic chaplain to the 
Queen, clerk of the closet to the Queen, 
whose death he witnessed: Bishop of Roch- 
ester, Bishop of Winchester, and lastly 
Archbishop of Canterbury, twenty-seventh 
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At Sound Beach, Connecticut, is a solid square of masonry built on the rocks, 


with a boat-way underneath. 


MR. IRVING BACHELLER’S * DEN” 


In the photograph, the den, with its dock jutting 


out into the water, is seen facing the Sound. Mr. Bacheller is seated on the wall. 


from the time of Cranmer. Dr. Davidson 
is a Low Churchman, and is not, as has 
been said, a politician. He is sympa- 
thetic with evangelistic work, and created 
a most favorable impression when he at- 
tended the funeral of Mr. Spurgeon and 
pronounced a benediction at his grave. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury comes to 
this country on the invitation of , Bishop 
Tuttle of Missouri, to attend the General 
Convention in Boston in October. Dr. 
Davidson did not “take honors” at Ox- 
ford, on account of his health, but his 
learning is profound, and he has been re- 
garded asa scholar. Trinity College gave 
him the degree of D. D. His only work 
in a literary way is a two-volume “life” 
of Archbishop Tait, his father-in-law. 


“"TSHE Diary of a Musician,” that curi- 

ous book by Dolores M. Bacon, has 
gone to the press for a second time. This 
is not at all strange. A book so naive has 


seldom been written. The irresponsibility 
of the genius, his wistfulness, his endur- 
ing childishness, his eager grasp for every 
glittering toy that pleases him, are most 
amazingly portrayed. The creation has 
a verisimilitude that is truly unusual. 
The publishers admit that the book has 
awakened much adverse comment. It 
would inevitably do this. The frankness 
with which the ingenuous ‘musician’ is 
made to discuss his vagrant life, his fan- 
tastic memory which played him false at 
the most vital moments of his life, and in 
regard to what saner and less talented 
men consider their sacred responsibilities, 
must indeed awaken dissatisfaction among 
those who desire one standard of morals 
for men, women and geniuses. But Ma- 
dame Bacon has not offered a moral dis- 
quisition. She has made an extraordinary 
study of the artistic temperament, with all 
of its expositional egotism, its divine mad- 
ness, its singular aberrations, its greed for 
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sensation, its unreflecting and triumphant 
selfishness, its moments of utter sacrifice, 
its intuitive sympathies and angelic im- 
pulses. Half-angel, half-devil and all 
child is the true genius. It is not worth 
while to quarrel with a study so clever 
and in many ways so touching. Let us 
accept with gratitude the illumination it 
casts upon that curious enigma, the gen- 
jus. It will be impossible for most of us 
to imitate the “‘musician’s”’ achievements, 
and it is unnecessary to copy his morals. 


ANIEL Chester French, the sculptor, 

had been working a good many 
years before the Columbian Exposition af- 
forded him an opportunity to put forth a 
bold piece of work, which, by arresting 
the attention of the people, brought him 
at once into national prominence. His 
statue of the Republic, standing, colossal 
and dominant at the western end of the 
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never-to-be-forgotten Court of Honor, 
brought criticism, both adverse and com- 
mendatory to him, and had the effect of 
making him a universally recognized man. 
He is by birth a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and he took a term at the Boston 
School of Technology, a brief literary 
course at Dartmouth, and then, resigning 
other ambitions, concentrated his attention 
on art, studying in Boston and in Flor- 
ence. 

His first studio was set up in Washing- 
ton, but he removed, after a year or two 
to Concord, where, for almost a decade, 
he worked industriously, doing such work 
as “The Minute Man of Concord,” and 
the sculptile portraits of such men as Gen- 
eral Cass, Rufus Choate, John Harvard 
and Dr. Gallaudet. He gravitated, at 
length, to New York, where he still lives. 

The Columbian Exposition had a tre- 
mendous effect upon American sculptors. 
It made them cognizant of their own ex- 
istence, of their opportunities, of their 
abilities. They began to awaken—and 
the result is to be seen to-day at the St. 
Louis Exposition where, for the first time, 
their actual strength is to be estimated. 
It had, without question, its influence with 
Mr. French, whose work grew bolder, freer 
of imagination, more mystic, less literal. 
Perhaps among the lessons that the sculp- 
tor learned at that time was the hitherto 
half-recognized fact that the American 
had an appreciation for other things than 
obvious ones. With confidence in his audi- 
ence, the latent taste and subtlety in art- 
ists of all sorts began to assert itself, and 
Mr. French passed from the first, literal 
period of his work into one in which ideas 
found their nobly sculpturesque expres- 
sion. It is with these later manifestations 
of a fine talent that critics are interested. 
Mr. French has been of those who, in de- 
veloping his own powers, has lifted with 
him the taste and appreciation of his cli- 
entele. It is a task which, however diffi- 
cult, a man of large spirit may well con- 
sider enviable. There are many forms of 
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patriotism, not the least of which is to as- 
sist in elevating the artistic ideals of a 
teachable and aspiring nation, frankly 
conscious of its own esthetic limitations. 

Mr. French is a member of the Society 
of American Artists, of the National 
Academy of Design, of the Architectural 
League and of the Academie di S. Luce, 
Rome. 


“AS a Chinaman Saw Us” and “Letters 

of a Chinese Official” have awak- 
ened no little curiosity. Were these 
books, so subtly scornful under their mask 
of compliment, so intimate in their under- 
standing of the American tongue and of 
American ideas, really written by an Ori- 
ental as they purport to be? The ques- 
tion is being asked with a good deal of 
eagerness, and the answer is not forth- 
coming. Whether the letters and com- 


ments were written by Oriental or Occi- ' 


dental, the fact remains that we are shown 
up in all our inconsistency, ridiculous 
complaisancy and vulgarity, and a pa- 
tient and teachable—if not prayerful— 
perusal of these jocular and more or less 
contemptuous criticisms of our shortcom- 
ings would be good for us. Fortunately, 
we are young yet, as a nation, and for all 
of our “‘big talk” are not above learning. 


HERE is to be an influx of foreign 
artists during our next dramatic sea- 
son; all eyes ‘‘across the seas” are turned 
toward America. Already, managers have 
booked from England: Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Sir Charles Windham, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and Miss Tempest. John 
Hare and Beerbohm Tree have expressed 
their desire to come, and the farewell tour 
of Sir Henry Irving is being discussed. 
Mrs. Campbell will play an English 
version of Sardou’s ‘‘The Sorceress”— 
which recalls Bernhardt, who will visit 
America, if not this year, certainly next; 
we are positive of Réjane. From Italy, 
Duse and Signor Novelli are promised. 
As to prospective plays, Mr. Charles 


Said to have collaborated with Curtis Dunham ona 
book to appear this fall 


Frohman returned from Europe with a 
brilliant coterie. The names of Colonel 
Marshall, A. W. Pinero, Chambers, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Carton, and Esmond fig- 
ure prominently among the dramatists, 
and of the author-playwrights, J. M. 
Barrie, Zangwill, and W. W. Jacobs are 
mentioned. Of dramatizations, Kipling’s 
“Story of the Gadsbys” will be of inter- 
est. 

The plays of Fitch, Thomas, and Carle- 
ton swell the list and show somewhat of a 
domestic tinge alongside of the foreign 
crop. 


HE return of “Mr. Dooley” will be 
hailed with unfeigned delight by the 
thousands who admire the philosophy and 
humor of the Irish saloon-keeper. After 
a silence of several years Mr. Dooley has 
begun to tell Hennessy what it is he has 
seen in the “paaper.” While the first of 
the new series was a trifle labored, the sub- 
sequent numbers show that Mr. Dunne is 
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getting rapidly back into his old form. 
The Russian-Japanese war should prove 
a rich field for Mr. Dooley’s observations. 
It is understood that Mr. McClure pays 
Mr. Dunne a thousand dollars a week for 
the Dooley series, and that he was very 
much dumfounded at Dunne’s apparent 
willingness to work at that price either for 
a weekly or monthly article. Recently an 
agent for Collier’s approached Dunne and 
offered him a thousand dollars each for 
six articles on politics. ‘I accept the offer 
tentatively,” said Peter. “It depends on 
whether I can think of the subjects.” 


AGAINST all publishers who issue 
books with uncut leaves let us hurl 
our heartiest anathema! May they with 
their cautious and sccretive publications 
be consigned to scme horrid limbo of last 
year’s novels and nonsellable editions! 
Why, in this century cf precious mo- 
ments, of ingenious mechanism, should 
the reader, grasping his literary moment 
when he may, be compelled to labor with 
medieval patience and an antique tool to 
cut the edges of his books? What is 
gaincd to art or commerce by issuing a 
five-hundred-page book which requires 
considerable muscle, a deal of dexterity, 
a sharp and handy knife and abounding 
Christian grace to make it ready for con- 
sumption, as if, indeed, it were some su- 
perior brand of canned goods, sensitive to 
light, and to be opencd only at the mo- 
ment of use! Can it be that the publish- 
ers are interested in the manufacture of 
paper knives? Or are they so distrustful 
of the contemporary literary product, 
that they dare not give prospective pur- 
chasers too large a taste at the book coun- 
ter, lest satiety seize them, and the sale be 
SOiT?e 
Uncut books are a product of our own 
age. Previous to the Nineteenth century 
English books appeared with smooth, cut 
edges; and not until the advent of the 
Victorian cra did it become the fashion to 
issue them with the leaves uncut. Some 
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one has said that the trick originated in 
Scotland where the canny inhabitants, so 
fond of getting something for nothing, 
had the habit of standing all day at the 
book stalls dipping into their favorite au- 
thors till they were fair glutted with wis- 
dom and had no need to spend good pence 
for a book of which they had, in the more 
occult sense, possessed themselves. Then 
came the Scotch publishers, to match cun- 
ning with cunning, and sent forth the 
books uncut, revealing only so much as 
would tantalize the economical searcher 
after knowledge, giving him a sweet nib- 
ble at his fly, till he bit, parted with his 
bawbees and carried the book away. 

But American prodigality needs no 
such bait. Our chief anxiety appears to be 
how to spend our money. All we want 
is time to earn and spend it, and there is 
really no estimating the amount of money 
we have sacrificed by wasting valuable 
time cutting books! Let the publishers 
reflect on the additional books we would 
have been able to buy could we have uti- 
lized those pensive moments occupied in 
ripping open book leaves, in some more 
lucrative occupation. Moreover, we are a 
tidy race, fond of well-brushed clothes, 
and it is not our pleasure to walk the 
streets with shreds and rags of paper 
edges clinging to us; nor are we pleased 
to sce our books with edges frayed like 
beggars and dusty as tramps. 

But there is another objection to the 
custom which transcends all these. Sup- 
pose a valued friend presents you with a 
copy of his poems; or his essay on “The 
State of Morals in Tahiti,” or his ‘Trea- 
tise on Logarithms”! You defer the pleas- 
ure of reading the book, perhaps, when 
suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, your 
fricnd is upon you—aye, at your thresh- 
old, in your library, by your hearth- 
stone! There, before his eyes, lies the 
damning evidence of your neglect! In 
the deccitful friendliness of that intermi- 
nable evening, when his reproachful eyes 
seck your evasive ones, you divert your- 
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self with Dantean dreams, in which you 
picture the publisher condemned to a 
nether and baleful chamber of punitory 
gloom, confronted with a mountain of un- 
cut books, and pro- 
vided with a dull §~ 
paper knife, 
through which, with 
reluctant and jaded 
energy, he must for 
ever make his way! 


RS. Elia W. 

Peattie has 
never been forced 
into the conspicu- 
ousness of the liter- 
ary front row, but 
she is, nevertheless, 
one of the most bril- 
liant in all that vast 
ard brilliant galaxy 
—the American 
woman that writes. 
She possesses the 
rare gift of style. 
Whatever comes 
frem her pen is dis- 
tinguished by grace 
of phrase and inev- 
itableness of word; 
by freedom and 
vigor of expression. 
She has a number 
of charming books 
to her credit, among 
them ‘*The Shape 
of Fear,” a new edi- 
tion of which The 
Macmillan Compa- 
ny has recently an- 
nounced. This vol- 
ume of ghost stories, that are not grew- 
some, reveals a remarkable gift of inven- 
tion, the thirteen little tales running from 
mystery and pathos to the most piquant 
fancy and humor. “The Shape of Fear” 
has received the enthusiastic praise of both 
English and American critics. In addi- 
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tion to domestic and social duties, numer- 

ous and exacting enough to keep the aver- 

age woman occupied, Mrs. Peattie finds 

time to do much critical writing and to 
edit the literary 
page of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


HERE are na- 
merous laws now 
in effect against child 
labor, but none of 
these, apparently, 
can prevent the 
working of the small 
child in literature. 
“If you wish to 
have your story ac- 
cepted,”’ said a suc- 
cessful writer of 
short stories, “get a 
child in it. The 
kindergarten and 
the nursery are the 
thing at present. 
| Hardly an editor 
can be found who 
has the strength of 
mind to resist 


them.” 
: It would be some- 
j thing worse than 


discourteous to men- 
tion the writers who 
have, within the last 
five years, brought 
themselves into hap- 
pY magazine prom- 
inence by means of 
the small child. The 
child writers came 
in about the time 
that the dialect writers went out, and 
since then the child pathetic and the child 
diverting, the child of the slums and the 
child of the mansion, the neglected child 
and the over-tended child, the child gro- 
tesque and the child beautiful, have been 
the topics of popular pens. All that is re- 
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quired for a brisk literary career appar- 
ently, is “the child in the house,” and 
struggling writers, cautious of giving 
hostages to fortune, may as well try a 
new departure and secure their olive 
branches, firm in the confidence that out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings will 
proceed copy to keep the flour barrel 
filled and the governess placated. 

The frugal German peasant who counts 
his children as so many bulwarks of his 
prosperity and the old-time English yeo- 
man who parceled out the labor of his 
sons for so much per annum, are as noth- 
ing in the way of parental enterprise, to 
the literary American parent who makes 
meat—or at least, pays the grocer’s bill— 
out of the utterances, prayers, jests, ad- 
ventures, impudences, nay, the very tears 
of his or her small offspring. 

There is this to be said for the present 
fad, that most of the writers who deal 
with this subject appear to be acquainted 
with their topic. Time was, not so long 
ago, when there was a sanguinary out- 
break of sea fights. Every one was hurling 
nautical terms about, scuttling vessels, 
slaughtering pirates, beating down sea 
rovers or watching long, low, rakish 
crafts in the offing. It was a stirring 
time, but a confusing one. Many of the 
writers did not agree as to their terms. 
They had the effect of forcing their battle 
spirit. And quiet-going land-lubbers be- 
came depressed even to the point of 
cutting off their magazine subscriptions 
on account of this inopportune outbreak 
of hostilities. The child is a subject with 
a more intimate appeal to the populace. 
Almost every one has at least seen a child. 
Some notion of what such a creature 
would be likely to say or’ do haunts even 
the most unimaginative mind, and there 
are those who have seen so much of these 
profitable and amazing beings that they 
refuse to. be surprised at anything the 
short story writers may claim for them. 
May the reign of the Innocents continue! 
It harms no one, the babes are not offend- 
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ed at these personal sketches as their eld- 
ers might be were they treated in the 
same manner, and the short story writers 
have found a subject at once profitable, 
catholic and innocuous! 


R. Irving Bacheller has broken new 

ground in his latest novel, ‘“Vergil- 
ius,” just published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. The story opens in Rome a few 
months before the birth of Christ, and 
soon shifts its scene to Jerusalem, where 
most of the action takes place. It is a 
story of two patrician lovers, Vergilius and 
Arria, separated on the eve of their be- 
trothal by the Emperor Augustus. The 
rumor concerning the coming of a new 
King in Judea is the actuating impulse 
that involves the characters in the dramat- 
ic conflict, which reaches its climax in the 
appearance of the Babe in the manger. 
Mr. Bacheller, it is said, has avoided the 
conventional lines of fiction as we are fa- 
miliar with it when laid in the times of 
Christ, and has made a departure in his 
setting and situations which are daring 
and original in their conception, yet faith- 
ful in the historical picture to contempo- 
raneous records. Certainly the author of 
“Eben Holden” knows how to tell a story, 
and those who have read the advance 
sheets of ‘‘Vergilius” assert that it is 
crowded with incidents of the most thrill- 
ing dramatic interest. : 


HEN all is said about style and 

technique, it still remains a wonder- 
ful truth that there has been little im- 
provement on the oldest known methods 
of story-telling. You can not better the 
style of John Boccaccio, and the fascina- 
tion of the Arabian Nights is perennial. 
Stevenson found it so, and his modern 
example is among the most delightful 
things he wrote. A young man in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, wrote “The Strange Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Middleton.” Not much 
has been heard from it, but it was full of 
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exquisite fun from the combination of 
flamboyant Oriental language with the 
modern commonplaces of Chicago thought 
and locality. And now we have “The Pic- 
caroons,” a book of tales by Gelett Bur- 
gess and Will Irwin, of San Francisco, 
which, in some respects, is the peer of 
Stevenson’s achievement. The scene is in 
San Francisco, which, somehow, lends it- 
self to happenings which are mysterious 
and melodramatic, and the characters are 
excellent and their adventures amazing. 

The ingenuity with which the experi- 
ences of this forlorn group of wastrels is 
devised and the adroitness with which they 
are extricated from their dilemmas and 
the cards which control their several fates 
drawn together is both remarkable and 
artistic. The adventures are preposter- 
ous, and yet, for all that, not outside the 
realm of possibility, and the springs of 
action which guide the characters are ad- 
mirably consistent and true to the motives 
of the under life. They are tales which 
would have delighted Stevenson himself, 
and to please the master—is it not 
enough? 


R. James Ryder Randall, author of 

that spirited war lyric, “Maryland! 
My Maryland!” has added to the at- 
tempted revival of sectionalism, a poem 
recently published in the Chronicle, of 
Augusta, Georgia, entitled ‘“The Uncon- 
quered Banner,” which is designed to ex- 
press an aggressive spirit toward the 
North. In it there is noted less of the 
lofty sentiment and an entire absence of 
the true poctic fervor one finds in the well- 
known work of the pocet-priest, Father 
Abram J. Ryan. Father Ryan’s poem, 
“The Conquered Banner,” which he pub- 
lished in The Banner of the South in 
1868, though considered somewhat bitter 
in its day, was regarded as the emotional 
outpourings of a heart throbbing under 
the smart of defeat. But it had a musi- 
cal quality, and if sorrowful, was marked 
with a dignity which appealed to a gen- 
crous people. 
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Forty years after, Mr. Randall, who 
might well have been content to rest on 
the laurels which deservedly were his be- 
cause of the authorship of ‘Maryland! 
My Maryland!’ has suggested an at- 
tempt to reawaken buried animosities with 
a series of lines which are as unpoetical 
as they are in contravention of the pro- 
prieties of an advanced age, an opinion 
which two stanzas near its close will con- 
firm, beginning with the reference to mis- 
takes made in reconstruction: 


And well for them they failed, for, in the 
end, 

Their fate and ours must ever interblend. 

If we have Cesar, so must Cesar be 

With them in fullest perpetuity. 

If they have empire and the sordid ban 

Of Shylock and the money-changing clan, 

The South is blameless, for she holds in 
fee 

The stainless swords of Washington and 
Lee. 


There was scant glory in our overthrow— 

Not Valor did it, but a brutal blow. 

Five hundred thousand Hessians and a 
horde 

Of blacks and Tories broke the Southern 
Sword. 

Shut from the sea, o’erwhelmed upon the 
land, 

We fought the battle to a final stand. 

But the Great Cause, outlasting all de- 
bates, : 

Lives in free union of unfettered States. 


Mr. Randall is now sixty-five years old, 
and during the last four years was private 
secretary to Representative Fleming, of 
Georgia. Notre Dame University be- 
stowed the degree of LL. D. upon him. 


OUNT Wolf von Schierbrand, who 

in the last three years has written 

half a dozen books upon European sub- 
jects, besides contributing numerous arti- 
cles on similar topics to the reviews and 
magazines, is well known in American 
journalism, having left the German army 


MARGARET KINNEY 


in which he served during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and come to this country 
in the seventies. At first he worked on 
German newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and La Crosse, Wis., but he soon 
joined the American press and was em- 
ployed on the leading newspapers of Chi- 
cago. At length he returned to visit his 
home in Dresden, and while abroad be- 
came agent of the Associated Press in 
Berlin. While acting in this capacity he 
performed some valuable services in secur- 
ing news and in getting interviews with 
Bismarck, Caprivi and other statesmen. 
Finally he returned to make his home in 
New York City and to put the results of 
his long experience into books. Von 
Schierbrand is a keen, alert man with a 
thorough knowledge of European and 
American politics, great powers of obser- 
vation, and a knowledge of modern and 
classical languages. When to these ad- 
vantages is added his varied and valuable 
experience on the American press, one can 
see that he is well equipped for the task 
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he has laid out. In 1885 he went to Te- 
heran as secretary to United States Min- 
ister Winston 


ROY Kinney was an artist before he 
married Margaret West, some years 
ago, but he has been a better one ever 
since that happy event. For Margaret 
Kinney is an artist and illustrator herself 
and her skill and grace and sympathy 
have charmingly supplemented her hus- 
band’s unusual talent. They work always 
together and many brilliant book-illustra- 
tions bear their joint signatures. They 
have recently joined the large colony of 
Western artists that find inspiration in 
Broadway and remuneration in Union and 
Franklin Squares. 


HE “all-stars” of “The Two Or- 
phans” have faded from the hori- 
zon; the revival is past, but as a feature, 
it is worthy of remembrance. hose old- 
time melodramas scem odd in our day of 
over-strained realism: vet they afford out- 
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lets for rare romantic acting. The nota- 
ble list of names gathered by Mr. A. M. 
Palmer resulted in an exceptional com- 
pany. Clara Morris, as Sister Genevieve, 
courtesied nightly before a storm of ap- 
plause from those who knew what she had 
done in the days gone by; Grace George 
and Margaret Illington, braving the Kate 
Claxton memories, were the orphans; 
Mother Frochard was telling under the 
sway of Elita Proctor Otis, and Kyrle 
Bellew as the Chevalier-—once more in 
ruffles and knee-breeches—fired the ro- 
mantic heart with the play of his sword. 
One of the most delicate bits of work 
came from James O’Neill—quiet, even- 
toned, and pathetic, as Picrre, the cripple. 
E. M. Holland, Frederick Perry, Annie 
Irish, and Clara Blandick added their lus- 
ter to a performance, worthy of the suc- 
cess it had. 


HE Rev. W. C. Sawyer, author of 

“Teutonic Legends,” has led the life 
theological, the life military and the life 
academic. He was Massachusetts-born 
and Harvard-bred, and now, after serv- 
ing as a voluntcer in the Civil War and 
becoming seriously maimed; after study 
in three universities abroad, and doing, as 
an instructor, service in a number of uni- 
versities in this country, he finds himself 
in the exquisite valley of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, where he holds the chair in Ger- 
man and German Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. He has put forth, 
with the assistance of his wife, “Teutonic 
Legends,” which are an exposition of 
what we have come to call the Wagner 
themes, with their long history, and their 
relation to the music, and other art ex- 
pressions of the present time. The mate- 
rial was gathered while Mr. Sawyer was 
working for his Ph. D. at Berlin and 
Géttingen. 
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It has become the fashion in the Amer- 
ican universities for each head of a de- 
partment, as well as his ambitious assist- 
ants, to put forth some manner of book, 
to justify his claims to being an authority 
upon the subject with which he is identi- 
fied. Complaints are often made that this 
forces the scholar into premature per- 
formances, and that the reputation not 
only of the writer but of the university 
suffers as the result of the keen ambition 
of some dominating college president who 
wishes to sce his school pushing to the 
front in literature even as it does in ath- 
letics or in material prosperity. 

It is fortunate when a man has some 
thoroughly digested topic to draw upon 
—one in accord with his tastes and ex- 
pressive of his more leisurely and reflec- 
tive self. Mr. Sawyer, in serving his uni- 
versity—as, in part, he perhaps meant to 
do—has been able to prepare a book 
which he has himself keenly enjoyed writ- 
ing. 


DWARD Jepson, the Englishman 
who wrote “The Admirable Tinker,” 
appears to be as active a person as that 
lively young hero of his. According to a 
current note about him, in one week he 
was appointed editor of the Automobile 
Journal, conducted a bridge competition, 
captured a golf cup, won a tennis match, 
scored at hockey and delivered a lecture on 
‘The Economic Future of European Mor- 
monism.” It is not generally supposed 
that mormonism has much footing in Eu- 
rope, although, of course, it brought many 
recruits to this country from the ranks 
of English peasantry; but one can not 
think its place in economics likely to be 
notable. However that may be, Mr. Jep- 
son’s book is amusing, and he may be said 
to have given us a new chuckle, even as 
Baudelaire gave Paris a new shiver. 


A FABLE 
THE AUTHOR AND THE NECESSARY MACHINERY 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


Workshop, and the Author 

was absent. Suddenly there 
arose a little stir, and the Neces- 
sary Machinery began to speak 
among itself. 

“I am the Useful Scruple,” 
said a thin, hard little voice. 
‘‘Not many books could be writ- 
ten without Me. When my Au- 
thor is in a Tight Place, there 
is nothing to which he turns so 
hopefully as to me. Amelia 
must not marry Robert, at Icast 
not yet. It would be Madness, 
for it would close the book at 
the third chapter, and the au- 
thor desires (for Reasons) to 
write a Long Book. There is 
nothing in his story to prevent 
this marriage; but do not be 
nervous. This is where I come 
in—I am the Useful Scruple.” 

Amelia has heard that at one 
time her father took a Cruel Ad- 
vantage of the male parent of 
Robert. Will she wed the son 
of the man her father injured? 
No, she will not, and no sea- 
soned reader of fiction expects 
it of her. She is Adamant— 
because of me. She smiles 
Wanly and slips away in the 
night leaving a note pinned to 
her pillow. 

“Now, my Author, having 
put me in like a Pin, or a 


|’ was dusk in the Literary 


Thumb-Tack, to hold things 
level, goes on and tells a num- 
ber of Interesting Things, 
which he wishes to write and 
people wish to read. In the last 
chapter he pulls me out—I 
come out easy in last chapters 
—and everybody is happy.” 

“ll bet I’ve helped him out 
of as many Tight Places as you 
have,” growled the Sacred Vow. 
“Why, when he gets where he 
can’t for the life of him think 
what to write, he just makes one 
of the people say, ‘That, I have 
taken a Sacred Vow never to re- 
veal? That’s me—that’s where 
I make things Smooth for him!” 

“I think you two are broth- 
ers,” said the Missing Will, ju- 
dicially. “I’ve served for many 
a long chapter in many a good 
book—and I never worked with 
Pleasanter Gentlemen than you 
two.” 

“The Fact is,” murmured the 
Necessary Machinery, in chorus, 
“Man couldn’t write anything 
without Us—we are more neces- 
sary than Pens and Paper.” 

There was a step, a sudden 
glow of light; the author had 
entered and was preparing to 
burn the Midnight Oil—that 
Lubricant to all the mechanism. 

And thereafter sounded only 
the Scratching of his Pen. 


A LITERARY LOSS 


By William Chester Estabrook 


N the twentieth day of May, I sent 
the following letter to Mr. Pen- 
dennis Gardner: 


Dear Sir: In the current number of 
Pen Points you ask, through the medium 
of your advertisement: “Is Your Nose 
On The Grindstone?” 

I wish to say that mine is. It has been 
there for years, and I am tired of it. 

T am an accountant in a wholesale linen 
house, at thirty dollars per week. I want 
to better my condition, as you state it. To 
that end I have been studying the adver- 
tisements of things taught by mail. 

Four subjects have interested me,— 
Law, Advertising, Sanitary Plumbing 
and Story Writing. Owing to the rea- 
sonableness of your terms I have decided 
finally on the last named. 

I am fearful that my age (38) and 
my lack of imagination may stand in the 
way of my success. Now if you do not 
think extreme youth and an imagination 
necessary, I shall be pleased to send you 
the twelve dollars for the first six lessons. 

Yours very truly, James Watts. 


In just four days I received this reply: 


My Dear Mr. Warts: Nothing could 
be further from the truth than that 
youth and a fervid imagination are neces- 
sary to success in the ficld of fiction. We 
are beyond that sort of thing, and I thank 
Heaven for it. As a proof, witness the 
decline of the historical novel—a field 
overrun by imaginative children. 

The public now demands the product 
of maturer minds along the calm lines 
of our workaday life. The intricacies of 
business, of which you no doubt have ex- 
pert knowledge, have taken the place of 
the castle and the moat: clerkship has 
superseded knighthood and money has dis- 
placed the attraction of a woman’s love. 


And it is well. Men whose lives have 
been wasted over a yardstick or a desk are 
coming into their own. Have no fear of 
the result. 

Your English has not been neglected 
evidently, and that is a great point in 
your favor. Indeed, there is a frankness, 
an unsophistication, about your Ictter 
which, to me, is simply charming. Let 
me, my dear Mr. Watts, welcome you 
with the other hundreds who, under our 
instruction, are making for themselves a 
place in the heart of the reading public. 
The price is twelve dollars, in advance. 

Most cordially yours, 
PENDENNIS GARDNER. 


I sent the money immediately. It 
elicited this reply: 

My Dear Watts: You will find on 
the enclosed card a simple little scenario, 
if it may be called such, which you are to 
elaborate and send in for criticism. We 
have purposely chosen environment and 
characters with which you are possibly fa- 
miliar. The plot we have suggested is 
both unique and modern. 

Use a simple narrative style and make 
your elaboration without studied effort. 
Be natural is the keynote of Lesson Onc. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Wealthy Linen Manufacturer. 

His Daughter. 

Clerk in love with same. 

Clerk’s wealthy but villainous rival. 


PLOT. 


Love between daughter and clerk op- 
posed by father who wishes wealthy son- 
in-law. Clerk plans elopement. Daugh- 
ter, weighing one hundred and eighty, 
slides down from fourth-story window of 
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father’s mansion on bolt of father’s linen. 
They are married. Papers make much of 
strength of linen, the advertisement of 
which appeases father’s wrath. All’s well 
that ends well. 


At first blush it seemed easy. Penden- 
nis Gardner had placed me on well-known 
ground. I felt that I was about to come 
into my own. Figures grew doubly dis- 
tasteful to me. It would not always be 
Watts, bookkeeper at Wenzels. 

How Frances would welcome the 
change! She was naturally a romantic 
little thing, and our ten years of married 
life had been tame enough, heaven knows. 

If this thing went, and I was sure it 
would not be Pendennis Gardner’s fault 
if it didn’t go, life would mean for Frances 
what she deserved it to mean. I deter- 
mined, too, that she should chase no illu- 
sions. I would write faithfully, honestly, 
“naturally,” as Gardner wished, but— 
secretly. And when the results justified 
it, I should tell my wife. The way of the 
successful author stretched in comfortable 
attractiveness before my eyes. 

I chose lunch hour of the next Monday 
for the beginning of my literary work. 

At one o’clock I felt that I had ac- 
complished something, for I had named 
my characters. Names do not come easily 
to me and those of my friends kept al- 
ways intruding. With the names of my 
characters clearly in mind, I afterward 
proceeded to the plot. 

My training has led me to be brief 
and to the point. And Gardner had said 
above all things to be natural. 

It was with a degree of satisfaction 
that, after a weck, I forwarded my elab- 
oration. 

The next letter was some time in reach- 
ing me, but it was worth while when it 
did come. 


My Dear Watts: Your manuscript 
at hand. And let us congratulate you. 
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There is a complete absence of that pro- 
lixity which characterizes the efforts of be- 
ginners. 

Indeed, our one criticism is that you are 
too repressed, too tense, too condensed. 
You have the ideas, splendid ones, too, but 
you do not take the time to clothe them 
decently. Given proper raiment they 
would be irresistible. 

This criticism concerns only certain 
chapters—for instance, the wrath of the 
father over his daughter’s rebellion is dis- 
missed with the single sentence, “The old 
man was hot!” 

Now, my dear Watts, take that idea 
and drape it in a little verbiage—make a 
half-dozen words grow where you have 
used but one. With our Book of Syn- 
onyms, price one dollar, I am sure you 
would be able to make this chapter much 
more effective. 

But take the father’s anger, Chapter 
Ten, and bring the skirts of the verbal: 
raiment at least to the knees of your ideas. 
Are we plain? Hoping so, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
PENDENNIS GARDNER. 


I purchased the book of synonyms and 
worked over Chapter Ten. My revision 
proved eminently satisfactory, at least 
Mr. Gardner wrote me that it did. 

My next task was a more difficult one. 

The clerk’s proposal had never pleased 
my instructor. It lacked—romantic in- 
terest, I believe he said. It was too much 
like an itemized account of affection with 
a dun at the end. I felt the criticism was 
well taken. That scene had worried me 
more than anything else. I was absolutely 
without data except that obtained from 
other authors, and that I scorned to use. 

Frances had received my proposal by 
mail. 

After a period of forlorn effort, I de- 
termined my wife herself should help me. 
And why not? I had been the last of a 
long line of suitors who had laid siege to 
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her heart, suitors prosaic, suitors roman- 
tic, suitors grave, suitors gay. 

It was no easy task to draw from her, 
without exciting her wonder, a few of the 
representative proposals that had strewn 
her youthful years. It was a tedious job, 
but I held on to it till I saw the first glint 
of suspicion in her blue eyes. 

Then I set to work and combined what 
I considered the most salient features of 
the information obtained. The effect was 
superb except for a slight discrepancy to 
which Mr. Gardner called my attention. 
I saw then that I had confused the posi- 
tion that Dowling had assumed with the 
declaration Whiffington had made with 
the result that my kneeling lover stooped 
and kissed the brow of his lady love—a 
very natural and tender conclusion, Mr. 
Gardner admitted, but hardly probable, 
since I had left the girl standing, and 
shad made her a good five feet ten. 

My last lesson was the treatment of the 
elopement and the denouement. Con- 
cerning it Mr. Gardner had written: 

“Thus far you have done splendidly. 
Now comes the most critical work of your 
story,—the introduction of that psycho- 
logical element without which the most 
mediocre editor would not accept a re- 
port of a dog-fight. 

“Of all the elements of a story it is the 
hardest to control. Do not be led into the 
error that it must necessarily have any- 
thing to do with the soul. Vagueness is 
the first requisite. You can best drop in- 
to the spirit of it, by writing diligently 
‘on some subject of which you are densely 
ignorant. 

‘“‘We have a valuable little pamphlet— 
Psychological Touches, containing ex- 
pressions that give the psychological tone. 
It sells for fifty cents, postage prepaid, 
and is not copyrighted, so its contents 
may be used with the utmost freedom— 
you will understand. We shall watch your 
efforts in this line with great interest.” 

With the use of the little pamphlet I 
found no difficulty in furbishing up the 
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last chapters of my story, to a-degree that 
quite astonished me. I was especially 
proud of the letter in which the poor 
clerk pleaded with his love for the elope- 
ment. It had a sort of fascination for 
me, and I took it home that I might reread 
and polish it. 

That was on Tuesday; I remember the 
date distinctly; Tuesday, October the 
fifth. Wednesday our invoicing began, 
and I had no time that day to think of 
stories. Wednesday evening I got home 
tired and worn. 

The front door was locked. I thought 
it a little strange that Frances was not at 
home. I went to her room. 

My heart leaped at what I saw there— 
wardrobes and closets open and—empty. 
On every side were the signs of a hurried 
packing and departure. My coat, the one 
I had left the day before for her to mend, 
was folded across the back of a chair. A 


letter was pinned to the sleeve. I began 
to read it vacantly. 
My Darune Guapys: Why delay? 


Why not fly with me before the dangers 
that encompass us thicken to our destruc- 
tion? Whither? It matters not. To 
Italy’s sunny clime, to Greenland’s icy 
shore, it is all the same to me. No power, 
however strong, shall keep us—” 


I tore the letter to shreds, and, rushing 
out, took a car to my wife’s mother’s. 

It was very late that night when we got 
home. We were followed by the express- 
man with the trunks. 

“Jimmy, you’ve put me to no end of 
trouble,” said Frances, as she began to 
unpack. She was looking the best, I 
thought, in years. 

“It’s worth it,” said I, kissing her. 

Pendennis Gardner wrote me one other 
letter. The price was cut to an even dollar 
the lesson. ‘‘Your work means too much 
to literature, my dear Watts,” he said. 
“We can not afford to lose you.” 

But Frances thinks they ‘can. 
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JOAN OF THE ALLEY 
By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


]* this, his first novel, Mr. Bartlett has 
done something which is not only full 
of unusual promise but is also a distinct 
achievement of immediate value. He has 
taken as his theme the brutal drama which 
works itself out with terrible directness un- 
der the influence of the elemental passions 
and blind instincts aroused during a strike 
in a cotton mill in a great American city. 
Treating this situation with skill and sym- 
pathy and yet with a force which is 
only artistically restrained, Mr. Bartlett 
shows us with remarkable fidelity the life 
and labors of the “masses,” all without 
prejudice or any feeling other than the 
alert sensitiveness of the story-teller. He 
finds the chief motive for his plot in the love 
of a young truck-driver named Dennis 
Ryan for Joan Sullivan, who is half Irish 
and half French-Canadian, and for one dra- 
matic moment believes herself a second 
Joan of Arc, divinely appointed to be the 
salvation of her people, the dwellers in the 
slums. 

Most of this material, to be sure, has, of 
course, been seized upon in one form or an- 
other long since, but seldom with Mr. Bart- 
lett’s firm grasp. For his story has the per- 
vading merit of sincerity and is able to 
stand the test of being worth while. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE HIGHROAD 
Being the Autobiography of an Ambitious Mother 


AS an arraignment of ideals now existing, 
this humorous narrative is merciless. 
The heroine is a woman of executive genius. 
She has the brains, the breadth of compre- 


hension, the philosophic mind to have made 
anything of herself. She is born a nobody 
on a West Virginia farm, but with the 
American genius for rising. She looks the 
field over, and sees what in our time is con- 
sidered the ultimate heights. On the very 
top of the heap, above intellect, goodness, 
genius, is a tawdry toy, called Social Posi- 
tion. She can see, finally, how tawdry it 
is, but it is the prize of her time, and she 
gets it for her children. One of the clever- 
est sentences in a book which bristles with 
philosophic epigrams comes in the last lines: 
“I am here!—the best proof that you are 
not altogether alien to me is the fact that 
we are here together.” You have felt hypo- 
critically virtuous in your condemnation of 
her up to that time, but after all you have 
followed as one of the “birds of a feather.” 

The book is brilliant, impudent, and cruel. 
The mother writes without an atom of re- 
straint, with a fascinating belief in your 
comprehension, and her side remarks, put 
in with gentleness, are no less startling than 
her philosophy. 

“When William and Henry James gos- 
sip, how delightful they must find it,” she 
says longingly. Again, in her delineation 
of Mrs. Wallingford (which Balzac would 
have liked), she says: “In Professor Wil- 
liam James’ very dignified Gifford lectures, 
he speaks of a woman who said she ‘loved 
to cuddle up to’ God.’ To some women the 
understanding of God is not given, although 
the instinct to ‘cuddle’ is there.” Almost 
as smart a Pilgrim’s script could be made 
from this book as came out of Richard Feve- 
ral. From the mother’s start on the West 
Virginia farm to the place she leaves you 
there is not a dull line, but there is one seri- 
ous fault. It is possible to recognize several 
of the characters. We can name them in 
London, Paris and New York, and there are 
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people in West Virginia who will surely 
see portraits. A portrait in print is as un- 
mistakable as a portrait in oils. 

And—is this unknown the “Mary 
Adams,” whose “Confessions of a Wife” 
was talked about not long ago? Surely the 
novel in which she “‘Raved like a respect- 
able Zaza,” could have been nothing else. 

Many, many years ago, Professor Simeon 
Newcome wrote an anonymous satire called 
“Flatland.” It is doubtless out of print 
now, and probably not one reader in ten 
thousand ever knew the author. Some day, 
by chance, it may be discovered that Some- 
body, in his hours of ease, wrote “The 


Highroad.” 
H. S. Stone & Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS 
By Booker T. Washington 

N this book the reader finds the most defi- 

nite, straightforward, detailed and first- 
hand account of the work being done at the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
In his “Up from Slavery” Mr. Washington 
gave his personal history; in his “Future of 
the American Negro,” his theories in “Char- 
acter Building,” the moral and theoretical 
lessons of which he believes his race the 
most in need. His present book is a re- 
view, or a statement, of what his personal- 
ity, his theories, his moral training has so 
far accomplished in actual facts at Tuske- 
gee. In so far as facts are less interesting 
than personalities and theories, this book is, 
perhaps, less interesting, in one sense, than 
the others. But in another sense it is far 
more interesting, for it completes them, it 
shows the successful, actual fruition of the 
ideals propounded in the others. For if one 
doubted it before, which seems hardly like- 
ly, this book proves the success of Mr. 
Washington’s labors at Tuskegee. 

For from the first page to the last, in 
this book, Mr. Washington proves, and 
without boasting (the plain statement of 
facts is not boasting), by statements, statis- 
tics and outside testimony that his idea of 
industrial training, as practised at Tuske- 
gee is a success. He emphasizes particu- 
larly that it is industrial training rather 
than manual training which is given at 
Tuskegee. That the students build real 
houses, not toy ones; that they work in real 
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kitchens, not theoretic ones; that they acta- 
ally raise crops and make real butter, not 
merely learn how these things are done. “In 
following this method,” he says, “something 
may be lost of the accuracy and finish which 
would be obtained if a course in manual 
training preceded the industrial course.” 
But by following his method the student on 
leaving Tuskegee is enabled at once to pro- 
cure work at good wages. This, consider- 
ing the general poverty of the race at the 
present time, he considers most important, 
and he has far more calls from employers, 
both black and white, than he can fill. 

He gives here, in detail, the various kinds 
of work taught at Tuskegee; how it is 
taught; how the students live; how they 
may be self-supporting while studying; 
what work seems the most practical, what 
the most popular. He tells how the aca- 
demic department is conducted; how the re- 
ligious and moral side of education, as well 
as the practical, is kept before the students. 
Indeed, he tells the whole story, clearly and 
interestingly, of just how things are done at 
his school, both big and little, from day to 
day, and from year to year; and he ends 
the book with a chapter (perhaps the most 
interesting of all) called ‘“‘Negro Education 
Not a Failure.” In this he makes state- 
ments, and backs them with figures, that 
will certainly be a surprise to the pessimistic 
on this subject. 

Those who have read Mr. Washington's 
other books will hardly need to be urged to 
read this one; and it would not be fair if 
they did not read it, for it is really the 
justification, so to speak, of the others, the 
proof, as said before, that his theories are 
right, so far as a school is concerned; and 
a very good pointer, at least, that they are 
right so far as the Negro Problem is con- 
cerned. For those who do not know, save 
generally and indefinitely, of Mr. Wash- 
ington and his work this book affords an 
excellent opportunity to find out about them. 

The book closes thus: “All the negro race 
asks is that the door which rewards industry, 
thrift, intelligence and character be left as 
wide open for him as for the foreigner, who 
constantly comes to our country. More than 
this, he has no right to request. Less than 
this a Republic has no right to vouchsafe.” 

Doubleday, ia Company, New York 
ice $1.50 
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MOSES BROWN, CAPTAIN U.S. N. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay 


N this volume the historian of the Amer- 
ican navy has taken all the meager mate- 
rial obtainable, and welded together an ex- 
cellent biography of an inconspicuous but in- 
teresting early American naval hero. Moses 
Brown was one of the many privateer cap- 
tains who sailed out of New England dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, to carry into 
the destruction of the British merchant- 
marine the same spirit which led John Paul 
Jones up and down the coast of the British 
Isles. Not a little of the respect with which 
the English came to view the colonists on 
the sea was directly due to the audacity of 
men like Moses Brown. It is a striking 
story that Mr. Maclay tells of this early 
American sea-fighter. He traces his career 
with a masterly touch and shows how his 
life, both as a privateersman and as a cap- 
tain of the U. S. S. Merrimac after the war, 
is full of definite value to the patriotic 
American. The book is fully illustrated 
and supplied with interesting maps and fac- 
similes. 
The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $1.25 net 


ADOLESCENCE 
By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Bots the novelty and the importance of 
any such serious and sustained study of 
the adolescent mind and body as this can not 
for a moment be disputed. As President 
Hall justly claims, it is a subject never be- 
fore treated in the systematic and minute 
manner which he brings to bear on it. The 
first of his two bulky volumes is devoted to 
a rehearsal of the facts of sex development, 
as seen in body, mind, and social tendencies ; 
and its most distinguished chapter is that on 
the growth of motor power and function, 
with particularly new and illuminating at- 
tention to the significance of the muscular 
system and its development. The statisti- 
cal, graphic, and questionnaire methods in 
which President Hall delights are all here 
in bewildering abundance. The second 
volume is devoted to feeling and will, and 
makes up the more strictly genetic portion 
of Dr. Hall’s Newer Psychology. But here 
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the pedagogue seems repeatedly to elbow 


_ the psychologist aside, and while the author 


has drawn on an apparently unbounded 
range of literature to enrich the interest and 
authority of his chapters, an openly con- 
fessed determination to keep psychology to 
its physiological basis and out of the en- 
tangling mazes of philosophical speculation, 
often prompts a silence on those disputed 
questions where personal comment, from 
such a source, should be most illuminating. 
For this reason, primarily, the sum-total of 
his more synthesizing psychology of the 
pubescent period seems vague and shadowy. 
Beyond a passionate plea for humanism, 
amendment of present educational methods, 
industrial training for moral delinquents, 
a return to that more positive teaching of 
natural philosophy which once unified the 
Greek, and later the Teutonic, spirit, and 
other pedagogic theories before expounded 
by President Hall, the volume carries with 
it the impression of encyclopedic scrappi- 
ness, of overerudition. In other words, it 
stands splendid raw material for some later 
child-psychologist of more leisured and il- 
luminating touch. Dr. Hall’s consolation 
must lie in the fact that, if his method is a 
little rough and wasteful, it is the roughness 
and the wastefulness of the pioneer. In one 
thing his more finicky successors will never 
exceed him, however, and that is in sympa- 
thy, kindliness, candor, and large-minded- 
ness while dealing with those darker issues 
of ephebology which involve our most seri- 
ous moral and socia: problems. 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
Price $7.50 


OLIVE LATHAM 
By E. L. Voynich 


HIS is the condition of affairs at the 

end of Mrs. Voynich’s new novel, “Olive 
Latham.” Olive is the heroine. She has 
ruined her father’s, mother’s and her sister’s 
lives. Her husband, a Russian conspirator, 
has been tortured to death, almost in her 
presence. She herself has been driven mad 
by her sufferings, and is only partly cured 
by the influence of her lover, who suffers 
from locomotor atazia as a result of penal 
service in Siberia. Finally they agree to 
marry on the condition that they have no 
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children, and that she give him poison as 
soon as his paralysis comes on again! What 
he will do for her, when her madness comes 
again, is not stated—and it is almost the on- 
ly conceivable, or inconceivable, horror 
which is not, in the course of the story, 
either carefully and minutely described, or 
hideously suggested. 

In bringing affairs to this state Mrs. 
Voynich has used all her wonderful powers 
of description, her extraordinary knowledge 
of things in general and of Russia in par- 
ticular. For three hundred pages she piles 
horror upon horror; and then, in the last 
thirty, tones them down to the comparative- 
ly mild condition stated above. That she 
is a writer of extraordinary ability is proved 
by the fact that, in all these accumulated 
horrors, not once does she fall into bathos, 
not once does she become grotesque, and on- 
ly now and then is she tiresome for a few 
pages. Her descriptions of incipient par- 
alysis and coming madness are so real that 
they terrify the soul. 

As a whole, there is more of horror in this 
book than in “Jack Raymond”; but here, as 
in “The Gadfly,” the horror is more endur- 
able from its remoteness. One does not 
have the same stinging, personal feeling for 
Russians and Italians, for plotters and 
spies, that one has for a small abused Eng- 
lish boy and a debased clergyman. 

And what is the use of such a book? Is 
there any good in it? any moral? any end to 
be gained? No; there is no one of these 
things. And yet the book will be read, and 
enjoyed: for there is, in all of us, a craving 
for horror, a fearful delight in the forbid- 
den, a lust for the cruel, which must be sat- 
isfied once in a while, in some form or other. 
This taste, formerly satisfied by gladiatorial 
shows and public burnings and hangings, 
we modern civilized and educated people 
can gratify only (decently) nowadays, by 
reading. It is this taste which causes edu- 
cated people to write and to read such books 
as Mrs. Voynich’s, as Jack London’s ‘The 
Sea Wolf,” and as “Sir Richard Calmaday,” 
so popular, especially with women, some 
years ago. 

The youthful and the uneducated satisfy 
this craving for pain and brutality by read- 
ing penny dreadfuls dealing with pirates 
and Indians. But such cheap brutality and 
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commonplace suffering as the writers of 
these books are able to produce, has, of 
course, no effect on the educated. We de- 
mand something more refined, so to speak. 
A painted Indian or a tuppenny pirate can 
not terrify us: we demand mental torture 
along with the physical brutality; and in 
supplying this combination Mrs. Voynich is 
a master-hand. 

One may not like to think that there is 
this inborn craving for the brutal underly- 
ing all our pretty emotions and superficial 
refinements—but if there is not, there would 
not have been gladiators and burnings, and 
there would not now be such books as ‘“‘Olive 
Latham” and the rest; for great as is the 
art of the best of them, it is not for the art 
that they are read. 


J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 


THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 
By Hamlin Garland 


[* choosing the Rialto as one of his main 
traveled roads, Mr. Hamlin Garland has 
made something of a departure, and it can 
not be said truthfully that he is as sure of 
his footing on Broadway as he is in the Far 
West. The opening chapters of his latest 
novel are perilously near to artificial melo- 
drama, both in atmosphere and dialogue. 
Much of the stage glamour that has lost its 
hold on the popular mind since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s stageland 
satires, is here reproduced with evident sin- 
cerity. To one who has had some experi- 
ence in journalistic and theatrical life, and 
like Falstaff has “heard the chimes at mid- 
night,” it hardly seems possible that Mr. 
Garland’s studies of life under the lime-light, 
have been made at first hand. The char- 
acter of Helen Merival, as it reveals itself 
in these pages, recalls the highly-colored 
reminiscences and confessions of an emo- 
tional actress, while the attitude of young 
Douglass toward life and art is strenuously 
youthful. He is intent upon building an 
American drama that shall be racy of the 
soil, and goes about it with a headlong ear- 
nestness and an utter contempt for the 
achievements of the past. Bubbling over 
with the energy of the Middle West, he pro- 
duces a pure and noble play which the act- 
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ress-manager-heroine “does” with much 
pecuniary loss. Eager to retrieve the situa- 
tion, he writes another play in a month, 
which also fails, and then, in sophomoric 
despair, he grinds out a Sardou drama in 
fifteen days. While this is in rehearsal, he 
takes a holiday and rewrites a youthful 
poetic drama. This rate of composition in- 
clines the reader to exclaim, ““Whaur’s Wul- 
lie Shakespeare noo?’”’ Even Dion Bouci- 
cault at his best, or Clyde Fitch at his most 
frivolous, could hardly equal that. The 
dramatic innovator succeeds in the end and 
Mr. Garland has taught his lesson; but it is 
a question if the reading public will not re- 
sent this literary sermonizing as much as 
the audiences in the story resent the dra- 
matic sermonizing of the author-hero. For- 
tunately, however, before the novel has de- 
generated into a critical tract, Mr. Garland’s 
great powers as a story-teller come to the 
rescue and he gives us a love story of the 
most absorbing interest which contains the 
same emotions and heartaches that have tor- 
tured lovers since time began. 

Stripped of its propagandist purpose and 
its false theatrical atmosphere, the human 
story in “The Light of the Star” is entirely 
worthy, and of captivating interest. If you 
have ideas of your own about art and the 
drama you will find much to agree—or dis- 
agree—with, expressed with stimulating 
vigor, or if all you are seeking is a romance 
that will while away a few hours pleasantly 
and leave a clean taste, it is there also. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FLAME GATHERERS 
By Margaret Horton Potter 


ASSIONATE forbidden love of the Ori- 

ental type reaping its harvest of death 
is the “flesh fire,’ the first book of this 
novel. Long ascetic atonement under the 
Theosophic theory of soul-migration, blind 
striving toward the Nirvana of Buddhism, 
vivid flashes of the ancient Hindoo specu- 
lative philosophy and a touch of the Samari- 
tanism that is distinctly Christian make up 
the “soul fire,” the second book. And at the 
end is death everywhere, coming not as 
dread punishment, but welcomed as surcease 
of sorrow for imprisoned souls. The good 
Rejah of Mandu, in the early years of the 
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thirteenth century, brings home from the 
wars a young captive Moslem prince, Fida- 
el-Asra, and makes him his cup-bearer and 
favorite slave. The youngest of his wives, 
Ahalya, falls in love with this young cap-— 
tive, the good Rajah is deceived for many 
months and finally the lovers drown in each 
other’s arms. The child, Oman, is born of 
Brahman caste in a far country, of dual 
nature, masculine and feminine, both spir- 
itually and physically. Highly intelligent 
and sensitive, he grows up aloof from his 
fellows and thoroughly unhappy. Finally 
he enters a Buddhist monastery, but is driv- 
en therefrom by his confession of his dual 
nature. He wanders to a high mountain and 
lives ten years a hermit. Fate and glim- 
mering memories of his former existence 
drive him back to Mandu, where he rises to 
high prominence as teacher, statesman and 
a sympathetic worker among the people, but 
human love and happiness are not for him 
and in the end all his years of work and 
self-sacrifice come to naught through the 
general wreck of war. In Mandu he learns 
the full story of Fida and Ahalya, realizes 
that the souls of these sinning lovers are 
imprisoned in his body and suffers under the 
crushing weight of the knowledge, since 
their lives were steeped in the crime he ab- 
hors above all others. His life is one of 
wretched loneliness, craving the love and 
fellowship of men and finding its only so- 
lace in an occasional friendship. And when 
the end has come, there is no indication of 
the future of the souls that have thus sinned 
and suffered on earth. 

While the mysticism of the East fasci- 
nates and the knowledge of Indian history 
and Vedic lore displayed by the writer satis- 
fies the student and the short, clear state- 
ment of a philosophic creed worked out by 
Oman excites admiration, the story is not 
particularly pleasant reading, nor does it 
give the impression of great power, except 
in spots. True to its Hindoo point of view, 
it ends in the liberation of the soul, to go 
its way in purity, unencumbered with the 
corruption of the flesh; but to the Occidental 
mind such a climax means merely the re- 
finement of nothingness, when not sup- 
ported by the Christian hope of paradise. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
PURCHASE AND EXPLORA- 
TION OF LOUISIANA 


By Thomas Jefferson and William Dunbar 


HE Louisiana Purchase centennial has 

awakened a new interest in the purchase 
and a better appreciation of the wisdom of 
Jefferson. No man has paid more heavily 
the penalty of partizanship or won a tardier 
fame.from his loyal countrymen. The Jef- 
ferson-Dunbar Papers afford another proof 
of Jefferson’s foresight in fixing the lines 
of the domain just bought so that other na- 
tions could not dispute them. His theory 
of territorial acquisition which gives to the 
nation taking possession of a coast region 
all of the interior to the sources of the 
rivers emptying within that coast and in- 
cluding all the land between the tributary 
streams enabled him to claim from England, 
France, and Spain a vast empire, whose 
“paper title’ he proceeded at once to 
strengthen by systematic exploration and 
occupancy. 

The Dunbar Journal, which forms the 
second part of this volume, shows how Jef- 
ferson’s policy of development was worked 
out. It is the record in conscientious detail 
of a most interesting journey into the in- 
terior of the new territory, taken by one 
whom the president described as “a citizen 
of distinguished science.” Dunbar was a 
Scotchman of gentle blood, and a friend of 
men of note in America and abroad. 

The volume reproduces the quaint old- 
fashioned punctuation and spelling. It is 
hard for the critical reader to get used to a 
period in the middle of a sentence or to ap- 
prove of such spelling as “chuse” and “Mis- 
ipi,’ and one would concede to no one but 
Jefferson, or possibly Washington, the right 
to call the United States “US.” 

The publishers have done American his- 
tory a service and have put upon the lover 
of the beautiful book a great debt of grati- 
tude. The fine reproduction of Sully’s por- 
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trait of Jefferson and the rare likeness of 
Dunbar are-quite in keeping with as perfect 
a bit of bookmaking as we remember to have 
seen. All that paper and type and taste 
can add this volume gives us. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
Price $6.00 net 


THE ROSE OF OLD ST. LOUIS 
By Mary Dillon 


pe eee in conjunction with the St. 
Louis fair, commemorating the Louisi- 
ana purchase and an entirely nameless hero 
are the features that distinguish this tale 
from others of the historico-costume school. 
Like all the better ones of its class, it has a 
sweet love story, in the course of which an 
American youth woos and wins a Frenth 
refugee, daughter of one of the Orleans 
princes. The story deals largely with the 
purchase of the Lousiana territory from 
Napoleon, and the historical matter has been 
collected with some care. 

The costuming is elaborate and one may 
take it far granted that it is as accurate as 
the verbatim reports of the debates and in- 
terviews between great personages. Cer- 
tainly it is very beautiful. The hero, who 
tells the tale in the first person, does not 
disclose his identity, and none of his friends 
let slip his name, but he is young, handsome, 
brave and bravely dressed, and we learn not 
only what a French girl of high estate of 
the period wore, but also what the Empress 
Josephine wore and just how Napoleon 
dressed. 

Yet there are other things in the book that 
are well done. The picture of life in St. 
Louis under the Spanish régime, the flat- 
boat trip up the Ohio and the ballroom 
scene at Versailles are thoroughly interest- 
ing, and there is enough of Indian fighting 
and personal combat to keep the pistols and 
swords fairly busy and to hold the interest 
of the reader to the end. 

The Century Company, New York 
Price $130 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Scott, Pror. Cuarues B., at Plainfield, 
N. J., June 20. Author of text-books which 
the Japanese government has had translated 
for use in Japanese schools. 


Rattican, Sir Wittiam Henry, M. P., 
near Biggleswade, Eng., July 4, in his sixty- 
second year. Ex-Judge of the Chief Court 
of the Punjab. Author: The Science of 
Jurisprudence; Private International Law; 
Digest of Customary Law for Punjab; De 
Jure Personarum, or the Roman Law of 
Persons; Translator of the second volume 
of Savigny’s System of Modern Roman 
Law. 


’ Hatcuer, Joun Be xt, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
July 5, in his forty-sixth year. Curator of 
Vertebrate Paleontology in Carnegie Muse- 
um. Author: Narrative of Princeton Ex- 
pedition to Patagonia (1903). 

Corp.ey, Rev. Ricnarp, D. D., at Law- 
rence, Kan., July 11, aged seventy-five. 
Author: Pioneer Days in Kansas (1903). 


Huntinetron, Rr. Rev. Freperic Dan, 
at Hadley, Mass., July 11, aged eighty-five. 
Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of Central 
New York. Author: Christ in the Chris- 
tian Year (two volumes); Advent to Trin- 
ity; Trinity to Advent; Good Talking a 
Fine Art; Good Manners a Fine Art; Home- 
Keeping a Fine Art; Gospel and Judgment; 
and many other books. 


Huntinotron, Rev. Dr. Georce P., at 
Hanover, N. H., July 11, aged sixty. Son 
of Bishop Huntington. Joint author: The 
Treasury of the Psalter. Author: Com- 
ments of John Ruskin on the Divina Com- 
media. 


Jones, Samvet Mitton, at Toledo, O., 
July 12, in his fifty-eighth year. Known as 
“Golden Rule Jones.” Author: The New 
Bight (1899); Letters of Love and Labor 
(1900), 

Moss, Rev. Lemvet, at New York, N. Y., 
July 12, in ‘his seventy-fifth year. Author: 
Annals of United States Christian Commis- 


sion (1866); Baptists and the National 
Centenary (1876); What Baptists Stand 
For (1893); A Day With St. Paul (1895). 


Gautier, Tueopnize, fils, at Paris, 
France, about July 12, aged sixty-nine. 
Eldest of three sons of the poet. Prolific 
writer of novels of a popular character. 


Cuecnorr, Anrorn, at Badenweiler, Ger- 
many, July 15. Was one of the nine Rus- 
sian academicians, and ranked higher as a 
writer than Gorky. 


Barrett, Wixson, at London, Eng., July 
22, aged fifty-eight. Actor, author, dram- 
atist, and manager. Author: The Sign of 
the Cross; Pharaoh; Now-a-Days; The 
Daughters of Babylon; In Old New York. 
Dramatized Quo Vadis. 


Brown, Davip Worre, at Washington, 
D. C., July 22, aged sixty-nine. Official re- 
porter of the House of Representatives. 
Author: Mastery of Shorthand; The Learn- 
er’s Needless Burdens; The Hand and Its 
Handicaps; What Has Half a Century 
Done for Shorthand?; The Rationale of 
Phrasing; The Factors of Shorthand Speed. 


Smon, Sir Joun, K. C. B., at London, 
Eng., July 23, aged eighty-eight. Former 
presideftt of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and the father of modern science of sanita- 
tion. Voluminous writer on pathology, ther- 
apeutics and sanitary science. 


Apams, WiLi1am Davenport, at London, 
Eng., July 27, aged fifty-three. Author: 
Famous Books (1875); Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature (1878); The Witty and Hu- 
morous Side of the English Poets (1880); 
By-Ways in Book-Land (1888); Rambles 
in Book-Land (1889); A Book of Bur- 
lesque (1891); With Poet and Player 
(1891); Dictionary of the Drama (1901). 
Anthologies: Lyrics of Love (1874); Comic 
Poets (1876); English Epigrams (1878) ; 
Latter Day Lyrics (1878); Songs of Soci- 
ety (1880); Songs from the Novelists 
(1885). 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


CANDOR—THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN—CAUTION 


By Arthur I. Street 


dates have been in the ficld some 

time—four of them lined against 
a so-called imperialism, one with at least 
the imputation of being directly support- 
ed by the interests which his platform 
opposes, a fifth standing alone in defense 
of an administration singularly candid 
and forceful—the American people are 
again face to face with a political contest 
which, though it recently seemed likely 
to be listless and without zest, promises 
to become only less strenuous and sensa- 
tional than that of 1896. 

Where, a few months ago, the man who 
had the courage to evoke the law against 
the allied forces of successful industry 
represented in the Northern Securities 
Company and to compel arbitration in 
the Anthracite Coal Strike, seemed to be 
the only possible figure for public admira- 
tion and honor, to-day, those whom this 
man challenged have found an apostle to 
oppose him, have gathered under their 


N OW that all the presidential candi- 


control the machinery of a national po-— 


litical party, and are leading a movement 
which has commanded instant and amaz- 
ingly far-reaching support. 

Eight years ago Bryan chose to de- 
nominate the contest “The First Battle.” 
He was committed against concentration 
of wealth and its purported train of con- 
sequences. The silver cause which he so 


passionately upheld was based upon the 
contention that the gold standard was the 
dishonest weapon whereby the Vested In- 
terests concealed nefarious purposes and 
converted political independence into fi- 
nancial servitude. The anti-trust prop- 
aganda which he voiced with no less emo- 
tion and determination was an attack up- 
on the institution which seemed the prison 
of individual opportunities, the enemy of 
the business success of those not fortunate 
enough to be allied with the capitalists. 
Now, much of that which was against 
Bryan is against Roosevelt. Those who 
were most concerned in the maintenance 
of the gold standard seem to have been 
the first to rejoice at the post-nomination 
telegram of Parker. Those who were 
alarmed by the vigor and manifest popu- 
larity of the Bryan outcry against trusts 
are those who are most disturbed by the 
prosecutions of the anti-trust laws which 
Roosevelt has had the conscience to en- 
force. Those who sat in complacent sat- 
isfaction that the popular passion for new 
life and new territory could not be over- 
come by the anti-imperialistic fulmina- 
tions of the minority party in 1900, and 
who held up the right hand of McKinley 
because he had the “statesmanship” to 
grasp the Philippines and to declare the 
American attitude in China, are become 
linked with those who cite the recognition 
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of the Panama republic as an evidence 
that Roosevelt is unsafe. 

If there was an anti-radicalism lined 
against the Democrats in 1896 and 1900, 
there is at least something akin to it lined 
against Roosevelt in 1904. If Bryan was 
leading the “first battle” against Vested 
Interests, Roosevelt is standing as a pub- 
lic safeguard against too great encroach- 
ments of those same interests in directions 
which they claim as privileged. It may 
be the “second battle,” with the popular 
adulation and hero-quest changed to a 
new leader. 

Will the result be the same as it was in 
1896? Will the popular passion, the 
protest, the demand for restraint, be de- 
feated? Or will the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt is within the party which hitherto 
has been the party of the Vested Inter- 
ests and is, beyond question, its absolute 
and dominant master, achieve the result 
that could not be had without this shield 
and prestige? 

It is not to be presumed that a public 
feeling which came so near electing a rad- 
ically-minded president that the conserv- 
ative forces of the country, as represented 
in the Republican party, put in a hurry 
call, a few days before the election, for 
five million dollars to avert a threatened 
landslide of voters, was a mere emotion of 
the moment—a sentiment, a protest flash- 
ing in the pan, lit by the magnetism of 
some one great speaker. The tremen- 
dous crowds that rallied to Bryan, the ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm 
that his speeches evoked, the unprece- 
dented space given to his doings by the 
press, which is usually too skilled and 
shrewd in its judgment of hoaxes and 
sensations to give them disproportionate 
attention for so long a period as Bryan 
occupied the front pages of the principal 
journals of America, were not phenomena 
to be underrated or forgotten. Great and 
popular causes do not wane completely 
within the brief period of eight years, 
however badly they may be reversed, un- 
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less the elements which give rise to them 
have altered in the meanwhile. Either 
those who achieve victory over them 
amend their ways, or those who are made 
conquest of yield in a sullen, reluctant 
and insincere submission which, sooner or 
later, breaks into new action and finds new 
and intensified powers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency, of course, 
was an accident. It was born of spite, 
but matured in the grim depths of trag- 
edy. That three years of its duration have 
so altered the political currents of a na- 
tion as to have driven to the opposite 
party the very factors who put Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own party into power and to 
have drawn to Mr. Roosevelt’s party 
those which so nearly put the opposite 
party into supremacy, argues profound 
and extraordinary association of political 
administration with social conditions and 
civic intentions and aspirations. The 
foreshadowing may be that of electoral 
defeat or it may only illustrate the prob- 
able truth that reforms, however ardently 
desired, are more frequently worked from 
within than from without. 

Ten years ago, in the comparatively 
minor post of Civil Service Commissioner, 
Mr. Roosevelt was fighting for the prin- 
ciple of equal right for equal merit, and 
making himself conspicuous by the en- 
forcement of a law which was more pop- 
ular with the masses than with those who 
had the making and unmaking of polit- 
ical destinies such as his. It was the same 
principle that Mr. Bryan uttered in so 
many happy epigrams in the silver cam- 
paign and the same line of action whose 
proposal by Bryan during that campaign 
aroused such unlimited enthusiasm. A 
year later, Mr. Roosevelt suddenly ac- 
quired a striking national reputation by 
administering the affairs of the New 
York police department with the same 
sort of conscientious enforcement of stat- 
utes, the same defiance of “rings,” cor- 
ruption, “pull,” and other kindred evils 
of municipal government that Mr. Bryan 
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promised for his administration of the na- 
tion, for his control of the trusts, and for 
his care of the country’s economics. 

When, three years ago, Mr. Roosevelt 
became president and at once made it 
clear to persons of influence, to the com- 
mon citizen, to the politician, that his 
methods were to be as open in the White 
House as they had been in the Mulberry 
Street Station, that favors and privileges 
that could not be discussed above a whis- 
per were not to be discussed at all, that 
those who could not accord with a law 
that inconvenienced them must accept the 
inconvenience or change the law, the ef- 
fect of his attitude was almost electrical. 
The public responded with an approval 
as spontaneous, as outspoken, and as zeal- 
ous as that with which Bryan had been 
greeted in his memorable tour upon the 
stump. 

But the enthusiasm was also broader 
and of more immediate import than that 
which went to Bryan. Instead of be- 
ing obliged to vent itself in pre-election 
demonstrations, the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt was already in office and acting with- 
in the office as the voters wished that a 
president might do converted the enthusi- 
asm into a remarkable practical form,such 
as has had no parallel in other periods 
of the American history, and, perhaps, 
none in the history of other- countries. 
Following the president’s example, and 
undoubtedly stimulated by his courage 
and resourcefulness, the entire country 
was swept, within three months after his 
accession, by a most astonishing reaction 
against star chamber proceedings of all 
sorts, even against business bargains 
made upon other principles than those 
that would withstand publicity, against 
municipal or state or federal administra- 
tion that would not bear the test of the 
same moral obligations as are put upon 
the honor of an individual. 

The record for the first six months of 
the Roosevelt administration shows cor- 
poration suits innumerable based upon 
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the uprising of the minority stockholder, 
the arraignment of corrupt officials in 
hundreds of places, such large and sig- 
nificant facts as the exposure of the 
bribery scandals in Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, to be followed later by those of 
Grand Rapids, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Omaha, and other 
cities, and finally by the Postal Scandals. 
Mr. Roosevelt was sworn into office in 
September ; by December such was the al- 
teration of public sentiment that the 
United States Steel Corporation, ta pre- 
serve its integrity and to prove that the 
extreme syndication which it represented 
was not a mere device for the deceit of 
investors and the profit of a limited num- 
ber of promoters, was compelled to issue 
to the press a complete statement of its 
financial affairs such as no corporation 
had hitherto published. Other corpora- 
tions which could not or would not do the 
same thing fell under the ban even of the 
Wall Street speculators themselves. 
President Roosevelt introduced into 
American life the principle of Absolute 
Candor. Candor carried with it the de- 
mand for truth, for honest dealing. The 
corollaries of these were the courage of 
the minority to require at least a complete 
exhibit of their interests and privileges, 
the reassertion of the principle of equal 
‘right for equal merit, the pervasion of 
the country with the feeling that at last 
access was to be had*to the source of the 
ills which equivocation and the doubtful 
ethics of politics and of ‘‘business is busi- 
ness” had so long successfully covered. 
With the strong standards prevalent in 
the office of the nation’s Chief Executive, 
with the knowledge afloat that, at least 
in the highest council chambers of the 
country, operations of whatsoever sort, 
whether corporate, administrative, or in- 
dividual, could no longer find standing 
if cloaked and mystified in hidden in- 
tention, the influence filtered down and 
spread throughout the United States. It 
became more popular for a man to emu- 
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late the President than to mold himself 
after the manner of those who gained 
success by methods less honorable but 
hitherto justified. The buying of legis- 
lation encountered increasing opposition. 
Men like Mr. Folk, of Missouri, obtained 
popular recognition with comparative 
promptness. Vested Interests, who had 
dominated by the force of the great ex- 
tent of their affairs, found themselves 
confronted by new requirements. When 
the Supreme Court declared the traffic 
pools illegal, they resorted to a new form 
of syndication, the merger, but that in- 
stitution was no sooner framed than it was 
attacked with vigorous and determined 
hostility by the governors of three or four 
states. The so-called “beef trust” no 
sooner made advances in the price of their 
wares in accordance with what they de- 
clared to be the market conditions than a 
resonant outcry arose in all sections of 
the country, prosccutions were instituted 
in the federal courts, and the entire fabric 
of the trust was endangered. The Presi- 
dent himself, observing what seemed to 
the financiers little concern for the critical 
nature of the organization by which syn- 
dicates and financial markets are sus- 
tained, assailed the legality of the North- 
ern Securities merger without notice and 
precipitated a “professional” panic in in- 


vestment circles. Presently when the An-’ 


thracite Coal Strike arose, and the corpo- 
rate interests maintained that they were 
contending against an irritant, dangerous 
and uncontrollable proletariat of laborers, 
the President’s demand for arbitration 
was found to be supported by a most 
wide-spread, concrete and decisive public 
opinion. 

To speak in gambling terms, a show- 
ing of hands was called. The game was 
almost shifted from the close fist to “‘stud- 
horse,” as the poker game is called in the 
mining regions when all the cards except 
one are face-up on the table. To the 
mind of the men whose success had been 
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builded upon other methods, the change 
was, or threatened to assume the impor- 
tance of, a revolution—peaceful, unher- 
alded, unagitated at the polls as the 
Bryan revolution had been, but none the 
less real, none the less effective, none the 
less grave to the interests involved. 
Rightly or wrongly so far as the past 
was concerned, the business of the time 
had not been erected by such processes. 
To bring it face to face with them was to 
jeopardize its entire organization—an 
eventuality not lightly to be regarded by 
the general public any more than by the 
managers of the industries, themselves. 
Whether they be iniquitous, or merely 
inevitable, the trusts, the syndications, the 
railroad combinations, the bank consoli- 
dations and their kindred are undoubtedly 
the natural and unavoidable outgrowths 
of a rapidly expanding nation and of 
conditions requiring heroic measures for 
their adequate control. Those who direct 
these institutions are themselves almost 
as much the creatures as they are the cre- 
ators of them. Therefore anything in 
political life which tends to disturb the 
machinery, affects, at least in the minds 
of these directors, the full range of hu- 
man welfare. Men ascend to power in 
business, as they do in politics, by virtue 
of a certain fitness. If, in the course of 
time, that fitness advances them to such 
positions as now are held by presidents 
and executive officers of great interstate 
corporations, and puts them where the af- 
fairs of legislatures are as important to 
them as the affairs of the wheat fields or 
the steel mills, the argument is that they 
are ipso facto of corresponding impor- 
tance in the body politic. If they control 
extensive rosters of laborers, it is because 
they have shown that they know how to 
utilize that labor for its own advantage 
as well as for theirs. To take the power 
away from them, to shake in the least the 
delicate structure by which so many la- 
borers are successfully taken care of, is; 
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to their mind, to threaten the overthrow 
of social well being. 

It was President Roosevelt’s misfortune 
—or fortune—through the quickness of 
his actions and through the equal quick- 
ness with which his conduct was emulated 
throughout the country, to cause the 
financial leaders to feel that he was bring- 
ing about exactly these unwelcome and 
precarious conditions. Whether he in- 
tended it so or not—and few allege that 
he did—he caused the Vested Interests to 
become as nervous over him and his poli- 
cies as they had been nervous in appre- 
hension over Bryan. If they stood out in 
active conflict against Bryan, if they 
gave of their wealth liberally and without 
stint to prevent Bryan’s election, they 
must have equally effective resort to some 
method to prevent the further pervasion 
of the dangers of Rooseveltism. 

Before the late Senator Hanna’s death, 
there is no doubt that the Vested Interests 
sought their release through Hanna’s 
nomination for the presidency in lieu of 
Roosevelt, provided that result could be 
achieved. Failing in this—and no one 
seriously disputes the following fact— 
they planned, were such a thing to be- 
come possible, to place at the head of the 
Democratic ticket some one behind whom 
they could place their resources and upon 
whose policies if elected president they 
could rely without fear of the risks of 
impetuosity. To this end they “tried 
out”? Judge Alton B. Parker, of New 
York. What the commitment may have 
been between the original promoter of 
Mr. Parker, the financiers opposed to 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Parker himself, is a 
matter which will undoubtedly be suffi- 
ciently ventilated during the campaign. 
But with a rapidity amazing only to 
those who had not scrutinized the early 
facts of the case, Mr. Parker’s nomina- 
tion has been followed by a marshaling 
under the Democratic banner of hundreds 
of influential men who in 1896 and 1900 
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regarded association with that party as 
they would look upon contact with the 
plague, and a complete reshifting of po- 
litical affiliations and political alignments 
seems to have begun throughout the 
country. A solidarity is manifest among 
the Vested Interests, a solidarity which 
declares that Business can not afford to 
face the jars and disturbances caused by 
a Chief Executive who proceeds without 
first consulting the directors of that Busi- 
ness, a solidarity which calls for a su- 
preme governmental official who may be 
considered “‘sane and safe.” The solidar- 
ity is with the Democratic party. It has 
withdrawn from the Republican party, 
with whom it stood in 1896 and 1900. 
The extent of the change, the power of 
the shift of support will be disclosed at 
the November polls. Evidences of the 
present day are contradictory. Men in 
equally high places with those who have 
gone over to Parker from Roosevelt an- 
nounce that they do not think that the 
making of common cause with a party 
whose record has been distasteful to them, 
even abhorrent, can result for the good 
of anybody. But, at the same time, the 
Republicans, who in the last two cam- 
paigns secured funds “‘as easy as finding 
them,” have had difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient this year even for the modest - 
purposes which Chairman Cortelyou an- 
nounces. The Roosevelt campaign, ap- 
parently, is to be left to subsist, very 
much as the Bryan campaign had to do, 
upon the support of popular feeling, up- 
on the vague and intangible resource cf 
enthusiasm. There is to be back of Mr. 
Roosevelt the present state of the public 
mind. If his administration and his influ- 
ence have been potent enough, the election 
will be his. If he has not yet weaned his 
constituents far enough away from the 
pap that campaign funds can feed out, or 
from submission to the inviolability of 
business privilege, or from conviction of 
the fact that business is in danger of be- 
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ing disturbed in ways that are themselves 
dangerous, the election will be against 
him. 

The Candor which President Roosevelt 
has introduced is something new, not only 
in American, but also in world politics. 
It has had comparatively little while in 
which to thrive and to grow strong 
enough to endure independently and of 
its own impetus. Mr. Hay gave it some 
voice prior to Mr. Roosevelt’s accession 
when he first declared the American atti- 
tude in China. It has always had some 
place in American dealings with foreign 
naticns, but it did not become a real at- 
tribute of the nation, a characteristic of 
the United States in all their affairs at 
home and abroad until Mr. Roosevelt 
went into office. Consistently with his en- 
tire attitude in domestic matters, wherein 
he at no time withheld himself or his pur- 
poses from publication, Roosevelt manip- 
ulated his first great international ques- 
tion with clear and firm adherence to a 
policy of publicity. The question was the 
endeavor of Germany, France, England 
and Italy to collect their debts from Ven- 
ezuela. Delicate as the whole situation 
was at times, the Washington administra- 
tion never hesitated to disclose practically 
all negotiations to the press as fast as they 
arose. Approaches made to the United 
States under the supposed cover of diplo- 
matic secrecy were retailed promptly and 
passed forth to public judgment. The 
equivocation, the delays, the uncertainties 
that hedged in the negotiations with 
Spain in regard to Cuba were foregone in 
every way. 

Whether relishing the treatment or 
not, the European countries took up with 
the same method, were, indeed, forced to 
it in self-defense, Emperor William lead- 
ing the way. And when President Roosc- 
velt, in manner characteristic of his offi- 
cial career, insisted that, there being a 
Hague Tribunal for the adjustment of 
international disputes, the Hague Tribu- 
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nal should be used, the parties to the dis- 
pute had virtually no recourse but to ac- 
cept the President’s attitude. 
Simultaneously with the Venezuelan 
controversy, the vexed and hitherto al- 
most inextricable puzzle of the Balkans 
was before the foreign offices in Europe. 
Insinuations and recriminations as to the 
supposedly ulterior purposes of the vari- 
ous nations concerned passed back and 
forth with the customary facility of Con- 
tinental gossip, until the press was re- 
sorted to and each nation began to defend 
its motives and to deny the implications 
of other intentions than those which were 
apparent upon the surface. Gradually 
the cross purposes wore out, the attrition 
of publicity simplified the hitherto most 
impossible phases of the dispute, and in 
the end a joint international action was 
effected which has since been sufficient to 
rid the world for one season, at least, of 
the Macedonian massacres and horrors. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s example may have had 
but little conscious influence in this mat- 
ter, but the parallel of methods involved, 
and the fact that this was almost, if not 
quite, the first free use of Publicity in the 
diplomacies of Europe, entitle the Ameri- 
can president to the credit by inference. 
When, in the same season in which the 
Austro-Russian agreement with reference 
to the Balkans was effected, Russia ex- 
pelled the correspondent of the London 
Times because of his exposures of the 
Kishineff massacre, publicity became an 
active factor even in the staid empire of 
the Czar. Persistently following up the 
Kishineff matter, the London Times dis- 
closed one after another of the interests 
and doings of Russia which otherwise 
might have been withheld in deference to 
considerations of diplomacy, and _ulti- 
mately made so successful and consistent 
a showing that Japan was emboldened 
into the steps which afterward led to the 
war that is now in progress. It was the 
exposures of Russian inconsistency and 
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untruthfulness by the correspondents of 
the Times that brought the question of 
the Manchurian evacuation to a crisis. It 
was the obvious advantage given to Rus- 
sia’s enemies by these exposures that com- 
pelled even the secretive officials of the 
Russian court to resort to the press, to 
invent false statements bearing the out- 
ward impress of candor, in order to com- 
bat the prestige of the cause waged by 
Japan and to shorten the handicap which 
that brilliant little nation manifested 
when once the war was inaugurated. 

Finally—and this is the phase of the 
entire evolution of Candor and Publicity 
which is both the most dramatic and the 
most conclusive—when the war between 
Russia and Japan had started, the con- 
sequences of the policy which the world 
was copying from Mr. Roosevelt came 
back to the Roosevelt administration. In 
the crisis of the first days of battle, when 
false steps might have created a general 
world conflagration, American leadership, 
American simplicity of purpose, Ameri- 
can candor were compelled to step into 
the breach and issue the proposal which 
took Europe so much by surprise, viz., the 
delimitation of the ficld of war. As the 
Hague Tribunal existed for the purpose 
of arbitration, and as Mr. Roosevelt in- 
sisted that it be made use of, so an agree- 
ment existed among the nations that the 
territorial integrity of China be recog- 
nized, and the Roosevelt administration 
insisted that the agreement be respected 
in an event which so seriously endangered 
that integrity as would the Russo-Japa- 
nese war. 

Thus, with or without the intention of 
so doing, the Roosevelt government has 
carried the United States into a forward 
position among world powers, has in- 
volved the country in_ responsibilities 
which can hardly be shaken from it at 
any time in the future, has imposed upon 
the public of America the necessity of 
broadening its political concepts to an in- 
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ternational magnitude. If other peoples 
are to be dealt with in the spirit and with 
the skill that has marked the internal de- 
velopment of the United States, the ideals 
and standards of the American people 
must be lifted to proportionate height. 
Policies, hitherto provincial, even though 
practical, must, possibly, undergo vital 
alteration. The scheme of government 
and of economics must be readjusted to 
conform to an enlarged sphere of activity. 

Here again, as in the field of domestic 
politics, the principle of Candor and its 
attendant attributes come back upon the 
head of their chief sponsor. Altered eco- 
nomics mean the introduction of an ex- 
panded exchange—something which Pres- 
ident McKinley foresaw even prior to the 
swift movement of events that have be- 
fallen under his successor. And in ex- 
panded exchange lies another danger to 
the machinery of business. For, it means 
tariff reform—reduction of imposts on 
certain goods, for instance, in which the 
American supremacy is so indisputable 
that the output of Pennsylvania can sell 
cheaper in London or in Toronto than it 
does in Philadelphia. It means the dis- 
turbance and unsettling of commercial af- 
fairs which occurred during the Cleveland 
administration. It means that the most 
sensitive of all phases of American busi- 
ness—regardless of whether that sensi- 
tiveness be assumed or involuntary—must 
be at the mercy of a man so little subject 
to commercial control as Mr. Roosevelt 
might be presumed to be. 

It would be supposed that those who 
are apprehensive of Mr. Roosevelt in this 
still further regard could scarcely find a 
promising medium of opposition in the 
Democratic party. For that party has 
been, itself, more committed to tariff re- 
form than the most extreme interpreta- 
tion of the Republican platform could 
possibly make out for the party of the 
Administration. Yet the tariff reforms 
of Cleveland, backed as they were by an 
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apparently overwhelming popular senti- 
ment, were thwarted. Tariff reform, in 
fact, like any other change in public habit 
and usage, is a matter of the equation be- 
tween the personality of a leader and the 
state of public opinion. In the Roosevelt 
case the equation balances. Not only is 
Mr. Roosevelt of the stuff that initiates 
movements but he also seems to have the 
power to prepare the populace for his 
purposes. The combination is not safe. 
But can the combination be broken? 
There is where lies, still further, the issue 
of 1904. Mr. Roosevelt has taught the 
people of America the value of his meth- 
ods. He has started a reconstruction of 
the political and business system. He has 
shown that the same principles, when ap- 
plied in the world of forcign affairs, not 
only are effective, but conduct the nation 
to a signal and imposing leadership. He 
has brought the nation into measurement 
with other nations. The American fiscal 
policy is set against the retaliatory policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain, against the aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness of Austria, against 
the agrarian prejudices of Germany— 
features of international relationship 
which once could be disregarded, but 
which, now that the United States is an 
intimate participant in the councils of 
Europe and Asia, can not be so quickly 
or indifferently dismissed. The American 
diplomat is in a close and cordial relation- 
ship with the heads of forcign govern- 
ments, and he can not stultify himself by 
the defense of practices which do not bear 
the test of international judgment and 
publicity. The young men, growing to 
maturity and to civic life in America, 
must qualify themselves for carcers po- 
tentially as large, stressful and influential 
as those of the diplomatic corps. If they 
are to be at the head of syndicates and 
trusts, the syndicates and trusts them- 
selves are apt to ke of world-wide range, 
as witness the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, the Standard Oil, the 
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life insurance companies which do enough 
business abroad to have buildings of their 
own in principal foreign cities. Educa- 
tion must be proportionately more virile 
and more expansive in its scope. 

Which principle will best stand the 
test—that of Mr. Roosevelt’s candor and 
aggressive enforcement of law, or the con- 
servative, cautious and_business-guided 
systems of those who are opposed to him? 

Some of the answer to this question 
does not need to wait for the election in 
November. It is found in palpable drift 
of the times. For more than a year, Mr. 
Bryan, shifting his ground of contention 
from free silver and imperialism, has been 
strongly and ably insisting upon a return 
of the country to “ideals.” Secretary 
Root, upon his resignation from the War 
Department, threw forward the pursuit 
of principle as superior to the pursuit of 
expediency. Sermons throughout the 
United States have for two years been 
working toward the inculcation of higher 
motives in political practice. And now, 
as the election approaches and the thou- 
sands of young men and women are grad- 
uated from the colleges to take up the 
municipal and state occupations and the 
business vocations which may fit, them, 
the dominant note of baccalaureate ad- - 
dresses is the cry for less adherence to 
material prosperity, less labor for a suc 
cess that is not associated with enjoy- 
ments of the intelligent mind. Even in 
the drama, the public seems to have come 
to a halt at the door of entertainments 
which are merely whimsical and _ transi- 
tory. The absorbing power of business 
is, perhaps, running itself out. Another 
goal than mere thrift, another obligation 
than competition with those who are 
thrifty, scems to be sought. Commercial 
success is perhaps ceasing to be the all- 
containing standard of the average 
American’s existence. He is climbing 
toward the planes of art and persons] 
advancement and intensive improvement 
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that mark the Old World. Those who 


have become millionaires among the 
States have themselves turned from lo- 
comotives and oil and stocks to the 
acquirement and equipment of palaces 
and galleries of art. The Commercial In- 
vasion of Europe has been followed by 
the Bringing Home of the Trophies— 
and the trophies are not engines and steel 
rails and barrel staves. Society, spelled 
with the big S, is struggling for a taste 
of some entertainment that will not turn 
brown in the morning after. Many rich 
men are giving themselves to works of be- 
nevolence, and spending almost as many 
hours with the directors of their charities 
as they do with the directors of their 
banks and industrial companies. Indeed, 
the whole of America seems to be trying 
to resolve its huge wealth, its unlimited 
lines of effort and work, into something 
stable, something which, like the British 
estates, will continue its own force and 
liberate its owners from the fierce strain 
and destructive absorption that up to this 
time have been both the glory and the 
bane of the country. 

To this extent the business idea is not 
the dominant one. To this extent the 
public have veered away from the old 
moorings. Some of the veering gets its 
impulse from Rooseveltism; much of it 
does not; much of it, indeed, was in pro- 
cess long before Roosevelt left the Civil 
Service Commissionership. The question 
is as to the goal to which it shall lead 
and as to which of the vecrings is the 
wholesomer and the more fit for the elec- 
toral suffrage. If Commercialism is al- 
lowed to remain in the ascendancy, will 
those who typify modern success continue 
their cultivation of ease and art and lei- 
sure along rational lines? Or will the 
very excess of their wealth lead them to 
excess in these spheres also? If the cap- 
tains of industry retain their power un- 
disturbed, will they distribute the fruits 
of their management equitably? Will 
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they follow the wisdom of Carnegie’s later 
years, of Rothschild’s gift to the poor 
workingmen of Paris, of Mayor Jones’ 
abiding by the Golden Rule? Will they, 
like the better class of the barons of Feu- 
dalism, justly and kindly, for their own 
good and for the good of those under 
them, administer the lives and affairs of 
those who draw wages from them? Or 
will they, more like the titular princes of 
the post-feudal days, fall into the ex- 
travagances and licentiousness of the 
courts of the Georges and the Louis, the 
elegance and pampered idleness of the 
merchant times of Venice? Will there 
be more Lehrs to crawl upon hands and 
knees to fetch canes, doglike, for recently 
married society couples, or more Ogden 
Armours to seek to negotiate packing- 
house strikes? 

Already America has gone a mad pace 
in sports, in gambling, in spectacular the- 
atricals, in the rich fulsomeness of house 
and castle building, and has checked it- 
self only in gambling and in the nausea 
that arises automatically from a surfeit 
of tinsel and legs in tights and trunks. 
Those who are not prosperous have, with- 
in the range of their respective abilities, 
imitated those who are. The poor man 
has sought the same idle and flippant 
playhouse that has been sought by those 
whose wealth and unlimited opportunitics 
have developed in them too much ennui to 
look seriously upon anything. The mid- 
dle man has “blown” his savings in Turf 
and other Investment Companies and get- 
rich-quick concerns, instead of in stocks 
and bonds. And only the Rooseveltian 
administration which has put a halt upon 
the Investment companies has interposed 
to prevent multiplicd calamities. Medi- 
ocrity always imitates success; and the 
traps laid for the betrayal of the imi- 
tators are as innumerable as the real op- 
portunities for imitation are rare. Suc- 
cess never percolates downward, because 
it is essentially selfish; moral example 
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does, because it is by nature the very op- 
posite. Commercialism stands for success. 
Does it stand for anything else? Has it 
yet attained the plane of morality? Has 
it graduated into that firmness and sta- 
bility where, ensured of its endurance, it 
pauses to frame principles and erect ide- 
als? On the other hand, does Rooseveltism 
stand for anything less than an upsetting 
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of all that commercialism has done, a sub- 
version of all that has gone to make pos- 
sible such enjoyment, such prosperity, 
such outlook for art and ideals as now 
exists? Can candor, in all its accessories 
and consequences, be accepted as a gov- 
ernmental factor? Or, can it, on the 


other hand, be dispensed with? The cam- 
paign of 1904 and its results may tell. 


ENLARGEMENT 
By Helen A, Saxon 


frou us unaware the solemn night 

Had hung its shadowy veils while still we sought 
Each other by the common ways of thought. 

I felt thy orbit nearing, and a light 

Streamed suddenly across my inner sight 
Effulgent, incommunicable, fraught 
With some constraining radiance that caught 

My quickened spirit to its utmost height. 


And lo, I saw as with the eyes of two 

In that swift moment when thy soul touched mine; 
The walls of being widened, and I grew 

Aware of life, ineffable, divine. 
Since when I go more softly through my days, 
Enlarged and comforted in many ways. 


THE GIRL AND THE JULEP 


HOW THEIR JOINT ATTRACTIONS PROVED TOO MUCH FOR 
JOHN EDDRING, CLAIM AGENT 


By Emerson Hough 


ing the great plantation lay as 
though half-asleep, dozing and blink- 
ing at the advancing day. The planta- 
tion house, known in all the country side 
as the Big House, rested calm and self- 
confident in the middle of a wide sweep 
of cleared lands, surrounded immediately 
by dark evergreens and the occasional 
primeval oaks spared in the original fell- 
ing of the forest. Wide and rambling 
galleries of one height or another crawled 
partially about the expanses of the build- 
ing, and again paused, as though weary 
of the attempt to circumvent it. The 
strong white pillars, rising from the 
ground floor straight to the third story, 
shone white and stately, after the old 
Southern fashion, that Grecian style, 
simplified and made suitable to provincial 
purses by those Adams brothers of old 
England who first set the fashion in early 
American architecture. White-coated, 
with wide, cool, green blinds, with ample 
and wide-doored halls, and deep, low win- 
dows, the Big House, here in the heart of 
the warm southland, was above all things 
suited to its environment. It was all so 
safe and sure that there was no need for 
anxiety. Life here was as it had been for 
generations, even for the generation fol- 
lowing the upheaval of the Civil War. 
But if this were a kingdom apart and 
self-sufficient, what meant this thing 
which crossed the head of the plantation 
—this double line, tenacious and continu- 
ous, which shone upon the one hand dark, 
and upon the other, where the sun 
touched it, a cold gray in color? What 
meant this squat little building at the 
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side of these rails which reached on out 
straight as the flight of a bird across the 
clearing and vanished keenly in the forest 
wall? This was the road of the iron rails. 
It clung close to the ground, at times al- 
most sinking into the embankment now 
grown scarcely discernible among the 
concealing grass and weeds, although the 
track itself had been built but recently. 
This railroad sought to efface itself, even 
as the land sought to aid in its effacement, 
as though neither believed that this was 
lawful spot for it. One might say it 
made a blot upon this picture of the morn- 
ing. 

Perhaps it seemed thus to the tall 
young girl who now stood upon its long 
gallery, her tangle of high-rolled, red- 
brown hair held back by the hand which 
half-shaded her eyes as she looked out dis- 
contentedly over the familiar scene. Miss 
Lady—for thus she was christened by the 
Big House servants; and she bore well the 
title—frowned now as she tapped a little 
foot upon the gallery floor. Perhaps it 
was not so much what she saw as what she 
did not see that made Miss Lady discon- 
tented, for this white rim of the forest 
bounded the world for her; yet after all, 
youth and the morning do not conspire 
with discontent. A moment more, light, 
fleet of foot, Miss Lady fled down the gal- 
lery steps, through the gate and out along 
the garden walk. Beyond the yard fence 
she was greeted riotously by a score of 
dogs and puppies, long since her friends 
and devoted admirers; as, indeed, were all 
dwellers, dumb or human, thereabout. 

Had Miss Lady, or any observer, 
looked from the gallery off to the south- 
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ward and down the railway track, there 
might thus have been discovered two fig- 
ures just emerging from the rim of the 
forest something like a mile away; and 
these might have been seen growing slowly 
more distinct, as they plodded up the rail- 
way track toward the Big House. Pres- 
ently they might have been discovered to 
be a man and a woman; the former tall, 
thin, dark and stooped; his companion, 
tall as himself, quite as thin, and almost 
as bent. The garb of the man was nonde- 
script, neutral, loose; his hat dark and 
flapping. The woman wore a shapeless 
calico gown, and on her head was a long, 
telescopic sunbonnet of faded pink, from 
which she must perforce peer forward, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. 

The travelers, indeed, needed not to 
look to the right or the left, for the path 
of the iron rails led them directly on. 
They did not step to the gallery, did 
not knock at the door, or, indeed, give 
any evidences of their intentions, but 
seated themselves deliberately upon a pile 
of boards that lay near in the broad ex- 
panse of the front yard. Here they re- 
mained, silent and at rest, fitting well 
enough into the sleepy scene. No one 
in the house noticed them for a time, 
and they, tired by the walk, seemed will- 
ing to rest under the shade of the ever- 
greens before making known their errand. 
They sat speechless and content for sev- 
eral moments, until finally a mulatto 
house-servant, passing from one building 
to another, cast a look in their direction, 
and paused uncertainly in curiosity. The 
man on the board-pile saw her. 

“Here, Jinny! Jinny!” he called, just 
loud enough to be heard, and not turning 
toward her more than half-way. “Come 
here.” 

“Yessah,” said the girl, and slowly ap- 
proached. 

“Get us a little melk, Jinny,” said the 
speaker. “We’re plumb out o’ melk down 
home.” 

“Yessah,” said Jinny, and disappeared 
Icisurely, to be gone perhaps half an hour. 
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There remained little sign of life on 
the board-pile, the bonnet tube pointing 
fixedly toward the railway station, the 
man now and then slowly shifting one 
leg across the other, but staring out at 
nothing, his lower lip drooping laxly. 
When the servant finally brought back 
the milk-pail and placed it beside him, he 
gave no word of thanks. To all appear- 
ances, he was willing to wait here indefi- 
nitely, forgetful of the pail of milk, to- 
ward which the sun was creeping omi- 
nously close. The way back home seemed 
long and weary at that moment. His lip 
drooped still more laxly, as he sat looking 
out vaguely. 

Not so calm seemed his consort, she of 
the sunbonnet. Restored to some extent 
by her tarrying in the shade, she began 
to shift and hitch about uneasily upon 
the board-pile. At length she leaned a bit 
to one side, reached into a pocket and tak- 
ing out a snuff-stick and a parcel of its 
attendant compound, began to take a 
“dip” of snuff, after the habit’ of certain 
of the population of that region. This 
done, she turned with a swift jerk of the 
head, bringing to bear the tube of her 
bonnet in full force upon her lord and 
master. 

“Jim Bowles,” she said, “this here is a 
shame! Hit’s a plumb shame!” | 

There was no answer, save an uneasy 
hitch on the part of the person so ad- 
dressed. He seemed to feel the focus of 
the sunbonnet boring into his system. 
The voice in the bonnet went on, shot 
straight toward him, so that he might not 
escape. 

“It’s a plumb shame,” said Mrs. Bowles 
again. : 

“I know it, I know it,” said her hus- 
band at length, uneasily. “But, now, Sar’ 
Ann, how kin I help it? The cow’s daid 
and I kain’t help it, and that’s all about it. 
My God, woman!?—this with sudden en- 
ergy,—‘do you think I kin bring a cow to 
life that’s been killed by the old railroad 
kyahs? [I ain’t no ’vangelist. It ain’t my 
fault old Muley got killed.” 
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“Ain’t yore fault!” 

“No, it ain’t my fault. Whut am I 
going to do? I kaint get no otheh cow 
right now, and I done tol’ you so. You 
reckon cows grows on bushes?” 

“Grows on bushes!” 

“Yes, or that they comes for nuthin’ ?” 

“Comes for nuthin’ !” 

“Yes, Sar’ Ann, that’s whut I said. I 
tell you, it ain’t so fur to come, ain’t so 
fur up here, if you take it easy; only 
three mile. And Cunnel Blount ’Il give 
us melk as long as we want. I reckon he 
would give us a cow, too, if I ast him. 
I s’pose I could pay him out o’ the next 
crop, if they wasn’t so many things that 
has to be paid out’n the crop. It’s too 
blame bad ’bout Muley.” He scratched 
his head thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” responded his spouse, ‘Muley 
was a heap better cow then you'll ever git 
agin. Why, she gave two quo’ts o’ melk 
the very mornin’ she was done killed, two 
quo’ts. I reckon we didn’t have to walk 
no three mile that mornin’, did we? And 
she that kin’ and gentle like—oh, we ain’t 
goin’ to git no new cow like Muley, no 
time right soon, I want to tell you that, 
Jim Bowles.” 

“Well, well, I know all that,” said her 
husband, conciliatingly, a trifle easier now 
that the sunbonnet was for the moment 
turned aside. ‘That’s all true, mighty 
true. But what kin you do?” 

“Do? Why, do somethin’! Somebody 
sho’ ought to suffer for this here. This 
new-fangled railroad a-comin’ through 
here, a-killing things an’ a-killing folks! 
Why, Bud Sowers said just the other week 
he heard of three darkies gittin’ killed in 
one bunch down to Allenville. They 
standin’ on the track, jes’ talkin’ and 
visitin’ like. Didn’t notice nuthin’. Didn’t 
notice the train a-comin’. ‘Biff? says 
Bud; an’ thah was them darkies.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bowles, “that’s the 
way it was with Muley. She just walk 
up out’n the cane, and stan’ thah in the 
sun on ther track, to sort o’ look aroun’ 
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whah she could see free for a little ways. 
Then, ’long comes the railroad train, an’ 
biff! Thah’s Muley!” 

“Plumb daid.” 

“Plumb daid.” 

“And she a good cow fer us fer fo’teen 
yeahs. It don’t look exactly right, now, 
docs it? It sho’ don’t.” 

“It’s a outrage, that’s whut it is,” said 
Sar’ Ann Bowles. 

‘Well, we got the railroad,” said her 
husband, tentatively. 

“Yes, we got the railroad,” said Sar’ 
Ann Bowles, savagely, ‘and what yearth- 
ly good is hit? Who wants any railroad? 
Why, all the way here this mornin’, I 
was skeered every foot of the way, 
afcarin’ that there ingine was goin’ to 
come along an’ kill us both!” 

“Sho! Sar’ Ann,” said her husband, 
with superiority. “It ain’t time for the 
train yit—leastwise I don’t think it is.” 
He looked about uneasily. 

“That’s all right, Jim Bowles. One 
of them ingines might come ’long most 
any time. It might creep up behine you, 
then, biff! Thah’s Jim Bowles! Whut 
use is the railroad, I’d like to know? I 
wouldn’t be caught a climbin’ in one o” 
them thar kyars, not for big money. 
Supposin’ it run off the track?” 

“Oh, well, now,” said her husband, 
“maybe it don’t, always.” 

“But supposin’ it did?” The front of 
the telescope turned toward him suddenly, 
and so burning was the focus this time 
that Mr. Bowles shifted his seat, and took 
refuge upon another board at the other 
end of the board-pile, out of range. 

“Whut made you vote for this yere 
railroad?” said Sarah Ann, following him 
mercilessly with the bonnet tube. ‘‘We 
didn’t want no railroad. We never did 
have one, and we never ought to a-had 
one. You listen to me; that railroad is 
goin’ to ruin this country. Th’ ain’t a 
woman in these yeah bottoms but would 
be skeered to have a baby grow up in her 
house. Supposin’ you, got a baby; nice 
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little baby, never did harm no one. You 
a-cookin’ or somethin’—out to the smoke- 
house, like enough; baby alone for about 
two minutes. Baby crawls out on to the 
railroad track. Along comes the ingine, 
an’ biff! Thah’s baby!” Mrs. Bowles 
shed tears at this picture which she had 
conjured up, and even her less imagina- 
tive consort became visibly affected, so 
that for a moment he half-straightened 
up. 
“Well, I dunno,” said he, vaguely, and 
sighed softly; all of which irritated Mrs. 
Bowles to such an extent that she flounced 
suddenly around to get a better gaze up- 
on her’master. In this movement, her 
foot struck the pail of milk which had 
. been sitting near, and overturned it. 

“Jinny,” she called out, “you, Jinny!” 

“Yassam,” replied Jinny, from some 
place on the gallery. 

“Come here,” said Mrs. Bowles. “Git 
me another pail o’ melk. I done spilled 
this one.” 

‘“Yassam,” replied Jinny, and present- 
ly returned with the refilled vessel. 

“Well, anyway,” said Jim Bowles at 
length, rising and standing with hands in 
pockets, inside the edge of the shade line 
of the evergreens, “I heard that there was 
a man came down through yere a few 
days ago. He was sort of taking count 
of the critters that done got killed by the 
railroad kyahs.” 

“That so?” said Sarah Ann, somewhat 
mollified. 

“T reckon so,” said Jim Bowles. “I 
lowed I’d ast Cunnel Blount here at the 
Big House, about that some time. 0” 
course it don’t bring Muley back, but 
then— 

“No, hit don’t,” said Sarah Ann, re- 
suming her original position. “And our 
little Sim, he just loved that Muley cow, 
little Sim, he did. Say, Jim Bowles, do 
-you heah me!”—this with a sudden flirt 
of the sunbonnet in an agony of actual 
fear. ‘‘Why, Jim Bowles, do you know 
that our little Sim might be a playin’, 
out thah in front of ouah house, on to 
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that railroad track, at this very minute? 
*Spose, ’sposen—'long comes that there 
railroad train? Say, man, whut you 
standin’ there in that there shade fer? 
We got to go! We got to git home! 
Come right along this minute, er we may 
be too late.” 

And so, smitten by this sudden thought, 
they gathered themselves together as best 
they might and started toward the rail- 
road for their return. Even as they did 
so there appeared upon the northern ho- 
rizon a wreath of smoke rising above the 
forest. There was the far-off sound of a 
whistle, deadened by the heavy interven- 
ing vegetation ; presently there puffed in- 
to view one of the railroad trains, still 
new upon this region. Iconoclastic, mod- 
ern, strenuous, it wabbled unevenly over 
the new-laid rails up to the station house, 
where it paused for a few moments ere it 
resumed its wheezing way to the south- 
ward. The two visitors at the Big House 
gazed at it open-mouthed for a time, until 
all at once her former thought crossed 
the woman’s mind. She turned upon her 
husband. 

“Thar hit goes! Thar hit goes!” she 
cried. “Right on straight to our house! 
Hit kaint miss hit! And little Sim, he’s 
sure to be playin’ out thah on the track. 
Oh, he’s daid right this minute, he shore- 
ly is!” 

Her speech exercised a certain force 
upon Jim Bowles. He stepped on the 
faster, tripped upon a clod and stum- 
bled, spilling half the milk from the pail. 

“Thah, now,” said he. ‘Thah hit goes 
agin. Done spilled the melk. Well, hit’s 
too far back to the house now fer mo’. 
But, now, mabbe Sim wasn’t playin’ on 
the track.” 

““Mabbe he wasn’t!” said Sarah Ann 
scornfully. ‘‘Why, 0’ course he was.” 

“Well, if he was,” said Jim Bowles, 
philosophically, “why, Sar’ Ann, from 
whut I done notice about this here rail- 
road train, why—it’s too late now.” 

He might perhaps have pursued this 
logical line of thought further, had not 
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there occurred an incident which brought 
the conversation to a close. Looking up, 
the two saw approaching them across the 
lawn, evidently coming from the little 
railway station, and doubtless descended 
from this very train, the alert, quick-step- 
ping figure of a man evidently a stranger 
to the place. Jim and Sarah Ann Bowles 
stepped to one side as he approached and 
lifted his hat with a pleasant smile. 

“Good morning,” said the stranger. 
“It’s a fine day, isn’t it? Can you tell me 
whether or not Colonel Blount is at home 
this morning?” 

“Well, suh,” said Jim Bowles, rubbing 
his chin thoughtfully, “his is, an’ he 
ain’t. He’s home, o’ course; that is, he 
hain’t gone away no whah, to co’te er 
nothin’. But then ag’in he’s out huntin’, 
gone after b’ah. I reckon he’s likely to be 
in ’most any day now.” 

***Most any day?” 

“Yessah. You better go on up to the 
house.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger. “I 
am very much obliged to you, indeed. I 
believe I'll wait here for just a little while. 
Good morning, sir. Good morning, mad- 
am.” 

He turned and walked slowly up the 
path toward the house, as the others pur- 
sued their way to the railroad track, down 
which they presently were plodding on 
their homeward journey. There was at 
least a little milk left in the pail when 
finally they reached their small log cabin, 
with its yard full of pigs and chickens. 
Eagerly they scanned the sides of the rail- 
way embankment as they drew near, look- 
ing for signs of what they feared to see. 
One need not describe the fierce joy with 
which Sarah Ann Bowles fell upon little 
Sim, who was presently discovered, safe 
and dirty, knocking about on the kitchen 
floor in abundant company of puppies, 
cats and chickens. 

“TI knowed he would be killed,” said 
Sarah Ann. 

“But he hain’t,”’ said her husband, tri- 
umphantly. And for one time in their 
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married life there seemed to be no possible 
way in which she might contradict him, 
which fact for her constituted a situation 
somewhat difficult. 

“Well, it hain’t yore fault ef he 
hain’t,” said she at length. 

The new-comer at the Big House was a 
well-looking figure enough as he advanced 
up the path toward the white-pillared gal- 
leries. In height just above middle stat- 
ure, and of rather spare habit of body, 
alert, compact and vigorous, he carried 
himself with a self-respect redeemed from 
aggressiveness by an open candor of face 
and the pleasant forthright gaze of a 
kindly blue-gray eye. In spite of a cer- 
tain gravity of mien, his eyes seemed wont 
to smile upon occasions, as witnessed di- 
vers little wrinkles at the corners. A hur- 
ried observer might have guessed his age 
within ten years, but might have been 
wrong upon either side, and might have 
had an equal difficulty in classifying his 
residence or occupation. It was evident 
that he was not ill at ease in this environ- 
ment; for as he met coming around the 
corner an old colored man, who, with a 
rag in one hand and a bottle in the other, 
seemed intent upon some errand at the 
dog kennel beyond, he paused not in que- 
ry or salutation, but tossed his umbrella 
to the servant and at the same time hand- 
ed him his traveling-bag. ‘Take care of 
these, Bill,’ said he. 

Bill, for that was indeed his name, 
placed the bag and umbrella upon the gal- 
lery floor, and with the air of owning the 
place himself, invited the visitor to enter. 

“The Cunnel’s not to home, suh,” said 
Bill. ‘But you better come in and sed- 
down. I’ll go call the folks.” 

“Never mind,” said the visitor. ‘I 
reckon [’]l just walk around a little out- 
side. I hear Colonel Blount is off on a 
bear hunt.” 

“‘Yassah,” said Bill. ‘An’ when he 
goes he mostly gets b’ah. I’m right 
*spondent dis time, though, ’deed I is, 
suh.” 

‘““What’s the matter?” 
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“Why, you see, suh,” replied Bill, lean- 
ing comfortably back against a gallery 
post. “It’s dis-a-way. I’m just gwine out 
to fix up Old Hec’s foot. He’s ouah best- 
est b’ah dog, but he got so blame big- 
goty, las’ time he was out, stuck his foot 
right intoe a ba’h’s mouth. Now, Hec’s 
lef? home, an’ me lef? home to ’ten’ to 
Hec. How kin Cunnel Blount git any 
b’ah widout me an’ Hec along? I’se right 
*spondent, dat’s whut I is.” 

““Well, now, that’s too bad,” said the 
stranger, with a smile. 

“Too bad? I reckon it sho’ is. Fer, 
if Cunnel Blount don’t get no b’ah—look 
out den, J kin tell you.” 

“Gets his dander up, eh?” 

“Dandah—dandah! You know him? 
Th’ ain’t no better boss, but ef he goes 
out huntin’ b’ah and don’t get no b’ah— 
why, den dey ain’t no reason gwine do 
foh him. 

“Now, when you see Cunnel Blount 
come home, he’ll come up along dat lane, 
him an’ the dogs, an’ dem no ’count nig- 
gers he done took ‘long with him; an’ 
when he gits up to whah de lane crosses 
de railroad track, ef he come’ ridin’ *long 
easy like, now an’ den tootin’ his hawn 
to sort o’ let us know he’s a-comin’—ef 
he do dat-a-way, dat’s all right,—dat’s 
all right.” Here the garrulous old serv- 
ant shook his head. “But ef he don’t— 
well den—” 

“That’s bad, if he doesn’t, eh?” 

“Yessah. Ef he don’ come a-blowin’ 
an’ ef he do come a-singin’, den look out! 
I allus did notice dat ef Cunnel Blount 
*gins to sing ’ligious hymns, somethin’s 
wrong, and somethin’ gwine ter drap. He 
hain’t right easy ter git ’long wif when 
he’s a-singin’. But if you'll ’scuse me, 
suh, I got ter take care o’ Hec. Jest 
make yourself to home, suh,—anyways 
you like.” 

The visitor contented himself with wan- 
dering about the yard, until at length he 
seated himself on the board-pile beneath 
the evergreen trees, and so sank into an 
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idle reverie, his chin in his hand, and his 
eyes staring out across the wide field. He 
sat thus for some time, and the sun was 
beginning to encroach upon his refuge, 
when suddenly he was aroused by the 
faint and far-off sound of a hunting-horn. 
That the listener distinguished it at such 
a distance might have argued that he him- 
self had known hound and saddle in his 
day; yet he readily caught the note of 
the short hunting-horn universally used 
by the Southern hunters, and recognized 
the assembly call for the hunting-pack. 
As it came near, all the dogs in the kennel 
yards heard it and raged to escape from 
their confinement. Old Bill came hob- 
bling around the corner. Steps were 
heard on the gallery. The visitor’s face 
showed a slight uneasiness as he caught 
a glance of a certain spot now suddenly 
made alive by the flutter of a soft gown 
and the flash of a bunch of scarlet rib- 
bons. Thither he gazed as directly as he 
might under these circumstances, but the 
girl was gone before he had opportunity 
even to rise and remove his hat. 

“That’s her. That’s Miss Lady,” said 
Bill to his new friend, in a low voice. 
“Han’somest gal in the hull Delta. 
They’ll all be right glad ter see the Cun- 
nel back. He’s got a b’ah shore, fer he’s 
comin’ a-blowin’.” 

Bill’s joy was not long-lived, for even 
as the little cavalcade came in view, a tall 
figure on a chestnut hunting horse riding 
well in advance, certain colored stragglers 
coming behind, and the party-colored 
pack trotting or limping along on all 
sides, the music of the summoning horn 
suddenly ceased. Looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, the leader of the 
hunt rode on up the lane, sitting loose 
and careless in the saddle, his right hand 
steadying a short rifle across the saddle 
front. He rode thus until presently those 
at the Big House heard, softly rising on 
the morning air, the chant of an old 
church hymn: “On Jordan’s strand I'll 
take my stand, An-n-n—” 
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“Oh, Lawd,” exclaimed Bill. ‘Dat’s 
his very wustest chune!’—saying which 
he dodged around the corner of the 
house. 

Turning in from the lane at the yard 
gate, Colonel Calvin Blount and his re- 
tinue rode close up to the side door of the 
plantation house; but even here the mas- 
ter vouchsafed no salutation to those who 
awaited his coming. He was a tall man, 
broad-shouldered, lean and muscular; yet 
so far from being thin and dark, he was 
spare rather from physical exercise than 
through gaunt habit of body; his com- 
plexion was ruddy and sun-colored, and 
the long mustache hanging across his 
jaws showed a deep mahogany-red. West- 
ern ranchman one might have called him, 
rather than Southern planter. Scotch- 
Irish, generations back, perhaps, yet 
Southern always, and by birthright 
American, he might have been a war-lord 
of another land and day. No feudal 
baron ever dismounted with more assured- 
ness at his own hall, to toss careless rein 
to a retainer. He stood now, tall and 
straight, a trifle rough-looking in his 
careless planter’s dress, but every inch 
the master. A slight frown puckered up 
his forehead, giving to his face an added 
hint of sternness. 

Colonel Blount busied himself with di- 
rections as to the horses and dogs. The 
latter came straggling along in groups 
or pairs or singly, some of them hobbling 
on three legs, many showing bitter 
wounds. The chase of the great bear had 
proved stern pastime for them. Of half 
a hundred hounds which had started, not 
two-thirds were back again, and many of 
these would be unfit for days for the re- 
sumption of their savage trade. None the 
less, as the master sounded again, loud 
and clear, the call for the assembly, all 
the dogs about the place, young and old, 
homekeepers and warriors, came pouring 
in with heads uplifted, each pealing out 
his sweet and mournful music. Blount 
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spoke to dozens of them, calling each by 
its proper name. 

In the confusion of the disbandment of 
the hunt, the master of the Big House had 
as yet hardly had time to look about 
him, but now, as the conclave scattered, 
he found himself alone, and turning dis- 
covered the occupant of the board-pile, 
who arose and advanced, offering his 
hand. 

“This is Colonel Blount, I presume,” 
said he. 

“Yes, sir, that’s my name. I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure, but I didn’t know you 
were there. Come right on into the house 
and sit down, sir. Now, your name 
was—?”? 

““Eddring,” said the new-comer. “John 
Eddring. I am just down on the morn- 
ing’s train from the city.” 

“I’m right glad to see you, Mr. Edd- 
ring,” said Colonel Blount, extending his 
hand. The two, without plan, wandered 
over toward the shade of the evergreen, 
and presently seated themselves at the 
board-pile. 

“Well, Colonel Blount,” said the visitor. 
“I reckon you must have had a good 
hunt.” 

“Yes, sir, there ain’t a ba’h in the Delta 
can get away from those dogs. We run 
this fellow straight on end for ten miles; 
put him across the river twice, and all 
around the Black Bayou, but the dogs 
kept him hot all the time, I’m telling you, 
for more than five miles through the cane 
beyond the bayou.” 

“Who got the shot, Colonel?” asked 
Eddring—a question apparently most un- 
welcome. 

“Well, I ought to have had it,” said 
Blount, with a frown of displeasure. “The 
fact is, I did take a flying chance from 
horseback, when the ba’h ran by in the 
cane half a mile back of where they killed 
him. Somehow I must have missed. But 
man! you ought to have heard that pack 
for two hours through the woods. It cer- 
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tainly would have raised your hair 
straight up. You ever hunt ba’h, sir?” . 

“A little, once in a while, when I have 
had the time. You see, a railroad man 
can’t always choose.” 

“Railroad man?” said Colonel Blount. 
A sudden gloom fell upon his ruddy face. 
“Railroad man, eh? Well, I wish you 
was something else. Now, I helped get 
that railroad through this country—if it 
hadn’t been for me, they never could have 
laid a mile of track through here. But 
now, do you know what they done did to 
me the other day, with their damned old 
railroad?” 

“No, sir, I haven’t heard.” 

“Well, I'll tell you—Bill! Ob, Bill! 
Go into the house and get me some ice; 
and go pick some mint and bring it here 
to this gentleman and me— Say, do you 
know what that railroad did? Why, it 
just killed the best filly on my plantation, 
my best running stock, too. Now, I was 
the man to help get that railroad through 
the Delta, and I—” 

“Well, now Colonel Blount,” said the 
other, “the road isn’t a bad sort of thing 
for you all down here, after all. It re- 
lieves you of the river market, and it 
gives you a double chance to get out your 
cotton. You don’t have to haul your cot- 
ton twelve miles back to the boat any 
more. Here is your station right at your 
door, and you can load on the cars any 
day you want to.” 

“Qh, that’s all right, that’s all right. 
But how about this killing of my stock?” 

‘““Well, that’s so,” said the other, facing 
the point and ruminatingly biting a splin- 
ter between his teeth. ‘It does look as if 
we had killed about everything loose in 
the whole Delta during the last month or 
s0.”” 

“Are you on this railroad?” asked 
Blount suddenly. 

“T reckon I?ll have to admit that I am,” 
said the other, smiling. 

“Passenger agent, or something of that 
sort, I reckon? Well, let me tell you, you 
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change your road. Say, there was a man 
down below here last week settling up 
claims—Bill! Ah-h, Bill! Where’ve you 
gone?” 

“Yes,” said Eddring, “it certainly did 
seem that when we built this road every 
cow and every nigger, not to mention a 
lot of white folks, made a bee-line straight 
for our right of way. Why, sir, it was 
a solid line of cows and niggers from 
Memphis to New Orleans. How could you 
blame an engineer if he run ‘into some- 
thing once in a while? He couldn’t help 
it.” 

“Yes. Now, do you know what this 
claim-settler, or this claim agent man did? 
Why, he paid a man down below here two 
stations—what do you think he paid him 
for as fine a heifer as ever eat cane? Why, 
fifteen dollars!” 

“Fifteen dollars! 

“Yes, fifteen dollars.” 

“That looks like a heap of money for a 
heifer, doesn’t it, Colonel Blount?” 

“A heap of money? Why, no. Heap 
of money? Why, what do you mean?” 

“Heifers didn’t bring that before the 
road came through. Why, you would 
have had to drive that heifer twenty-five 
miles before you could get a market, and 
then she wouldn’t have brought over 
twelve dollars. Now, fifteen dollars, 
seems to me, is about right.” 

“Well, let the heifer go. But there was 
a cow killed three miles below here the 
other day. Neighbors of mine. I reckon 
that claim agent wouldn’t want to allow 
any more than fifteen dollars for Jim 
Bowles’ cow, neither.” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Well, never mind about the cow, 
either; but look here. A nigger lost his 
wife down there, killed by these steam 
kyars—looks like the niggers get fasci- 
nated by them kyars. But here’s Bill 
coming at last. Now, Mr. Eddring, we'll 
just make a little julep. Tell me, how 
do you make a julep, sir?” 

Eddring hitched a little nearer on the 
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board-pile. “Well, Colonel Blount,” said 
he, “in our family we used to have an old 
silver mug—sort of plain mug, you know, 
few flowers around the edge of it—been 
in the family for years. Now, you take 
a mug like that and let it lie in the ice 
box all the time, and when you take it 
out, it’s sort of got a white frost all over 
it. Now, my old daddy, he would take 
this mug and put some fine ice into it,— 
not too fine. Then he'd take a little cut 
loaf sugar, in another glass, and he’d 
mash it up in a little water—not too much 
water—then he’d pour that in over the ice. 
Then he would pour in some good corn 
whisky, till all the interstices of that ice 
were filled plumb up; then he’d put some 
mint—” 

“Didn’t smash the mint? Say, he 
didn’t smash the mint, did he?” said 
Colonel Blount, eagerly, hitching over 
toward the speaker. 

“Smash it? I should say not, sir! 
Sometimes, at certain seasons of the mint, 
he might just sort of take a twist at the 
leaf, to sort of release a little of the flavor, 
you know. You don’t want to be rough 
with mint. Just twist it gently between 
the thumb and finger. Then you set it 
in nicely around the edge of the glass. 
Sometimes just a little powder of fine 
sugar around on top of the mint leaves, 
and then a straw—” 

“Sir,” said Colonel Blount, gravely ris- 
ing and taking off his hat, “you are wel- 
come to my home!” 

Eddring, with equal courtesy, arose and 
removed his own hat. 

“For my part,” resumed Blount, judi- 
cially, “I rather lean to a piece of cut 
glass, for the green and the crystal look 
mighty fine together. I don’t always 
make them with any sugar on top of the 
mint. But, you know, just a circle of 
mint—not crushed—not crushed, mind 
you—just a green ring of fragrance, so 
that you can bury your nose in it and 
forget your troubles. Sir, allow me once 
more to shake your hand. I think I know 
@ gentleman when I see one.” 
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“A gentleman,” said the other, smiling 
slightly. ‘Well, don’t shake hands with 
me yet, sir. I don’t know. You see ’m 
a railroad man, and I’m here on business.” 

“Damn it, sir, if it was only your de- 
scription of a julep, if it was only your 
mention of that old family’ silver mug, de- 
voted to that sacred purpose, sir—that 
would be your certificate of character here. 
Forget your business. Come down here 
and live with me. We'll go huntin’ ba’h 
together. Why, man, I’m mighty glad 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“But wait,” said Eddring, “there may 
be two ways of looking at this.” 

“Well, there’s only one way of looking 
at a julep,” said Blount, “and that’s down 
astraw. Now, I’ll show you how we make 
them down here in the Sunflower country. 

“But, as I was a-sayin’ ’—and here 
Blount set down the glasses midway in 
his compounding, and went on with his in- 
terrupted proposition,—‘‘now here was 
that nigger that lost his wife. Of course 
he had a whole flock of children. Now, 
what do you think that claim agent said 
he would pay that nigger for his wife?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Well, but what do you reckon?” 

“Why, I reckon about fifteen dollars.” 

“That’s it, that’s it ?? said Blount, slap- 
ping his hand upon the board until the 
glasses jingled. “That’s just what he 
did offer; fifteen dollars! Not a cent 
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“Well, now, Colonel Blount,” said Edd- 
ring, “you know there’s a heap of mighty 
trifling niggers loose in this part of the 
world. You see, that fellow would marry 
again in a little while, and he might get 
a heap better woman next time. There’s 
a lot of swapping wives among the nig- 
gers at best. Now, here’s a man lost his 
wife decent and respectable, and there’s 
nothing on earth a nigger likes better 
than a good funeral, even if it has to be 
his own wife. Now, how many nigger 
funerals are there that cost fifteen dollars? 
I'll bet you if that nigger had it to do 
over again he’d a heap rather be rid of 
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her and have the fifteen dollars. Look at 
it! Fine funeral for one wife and some- 
thing left over to get a bonnet for his new 
wife. I?ll bet there isn’t a nigger on your 
place that wouldn’t jump at a chance like 
that.” 

Colonel Blount scratched his head. 
“You understand niggers all right, Pll 
admit,” said he. “But, now, supposin’ it 
had been a white man?” 

“Well, supposing it was?” 

‘We don’t need to suppose. There was 
the same thing happened to a white fam- 
ily. Wife got killed—left three chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh, you mean that accident down at 
Shelby ?” : 

“Yes, Mrs. Something-or-other, she 
was. Well, sir, damn me, if that infernal 
claim agent didn’t have the face to offer 
fifteen dollars for her, too.” 

“Looks almost like he played a fifteen- 
dollar limit all the time, doesn’t it?” said 
the visitor. 

“It certainly does. It ain’t right.” 

“Well, now, I heard about that woman. 
She was a tall, thin creature, with no liver 
left at all, and her chills came three times 
a week. She wouldn’t work; she was red- 
headed and had only one straight eye; 
and as for a tongue—well, I only hope, 
Colonel Blount, that you and I will never 
have a chance to meet anything like that. 
Of course, I know she was killed. Her 
husband just hated her before she died, 
but blame me, just as soon as she was 
dead, he loved her more than if she was his 
sweetheart all over again. Now, that’s 
how it goes. Say, I want to tell you, 
Colonel Blount, this road is plumb benefi- 
cent, if only for the fact that it develops 
human affection the way it does. Fifteen 
dollars! Why, I tell you, sir, fifteen dol- 
lars was more than enough for that wom- 
an.” He turned indignantly on the board- 
pile. 

“T reckon,” said Colonel Blount, “that 
you would say that about my neighbor 
Jim Bowles’ cow?” 

“Certainly. I know about that cow, 
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too. She was twenty years old and on 
her last legs. Road kills her, and all at 
once she becomes a dream of heifer love- 
liness. I know.” 

“J reckon,” said Colonel Blount, still 
more grimly; “I reckon if that damned 
claim agent was to come here, he would 
just about say that fifteen dollars was 
enough for my filly.” 

*T shouldn’t wonder. Now, look here, 
Colonel Blount. You see, I’m a railroad 
man, and I’m able to see the other side of 
these things.” 

“Oh, well, all right,” said Blount, “but 
that don’t bring my filly back. You can’t 
get Himyah blood every day in the week. 
That filly would have seen Churchill 
Downs in her day, if she had lived.” 

“Yes; and if she had, you would have 
had to back her, wouldn’t you? You 
would have trained that filly and paid a 
couple of hundred for it. You would have 
fitted her at the track and paid several 
hundred more. You would have bet a 
couple of thousand, anyway, as a matter 
of principle, and, like enough, you’d have 
lost it. Now, if this road paid you fifteen 
dollars for that filly and saved you twen- 
ty-five hundred or three thousand into the 
bargain, how ought you to feel about it? 
Are you twenty-five hundred behind or 
fifteen ahead?” 

Colonel Calvin Blount had now fever- 
ishly finished his julep, and as the other 
stopped, he placed his glass beside him 
on the board-pile and swung a long leg 
across so that he sat directly facing his 
enigmatical guest. The latter, in the en- 
thusiasm of his argument, swung into a 
similar position, and so they sat, both 
hammering on the board between them. 

‘Well, I would like to see that damned 
claim agent offer me fifteen dollars for 
that filly,” said Blount. “I might take 
fifty, for the sake of the road; but fif- 
teen—” 

“Well, what would you do?” 

“Well, by God, sir, if I saw that claim 
agent—” 


“Well, by God, sir, I’m that claim 
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agent; and I do offer you fifteen dollars 
for that filly, right now!” 

“What! You—” 

“Yes, me!” 

“Fifteen dollars !” 

“Yes, sir, fifteen dollars.” 

Colonel Blount burst into a sudden 
song—‘On Jordan’s strand I'll take my 
stand!” he began. 

“It’s all she’s worth,” interrupted the 
claim agent. 

Blount fairly gasped. ‘Do you mean 
to tell me,” said he, in forced calm, “that 
you are this claim agent?” 

“I have told you. That’s the way I 
make my living. That’s my duty.” 

“Your duty to give me fifteen dollars 
for a Himyah filly?” 

“I said fifteen.” 

‘And I said fifty.” 

“You don’t get it.” 

“I don’t, eh? Say, my friend”— 
Blount pushed the glasses away, his 
choler rising at the temerity of this, the 
only man who in many a year had dared 
to confront him. “You look here. Write 
me a check for fifty; an’ write it now.” 
With a sudden whip of his hand he 
reached behind him. Like a flash he 
pulled a long revolver from its holster. 
Eddring gazed into the round aperture 
of the muzzle and certain surrounding 
apertures of the cylinder. “Write me a 
check,” said Blount, slowly, “and write 
it for fifty. I may tear it up when I get 
it—I don’t care fifty cents for it—but 
you write it!” 

The eyes of the two met, and which 
were the braver man it had been hard to 
tell. Neither flinched. Eddring returned 
a gaze as direct as that which he received. 
The florid face back of the barrel held a 
gleam of half-admiration at witnessing his 
deliberation. The claim agent’s eye did 
not falter. 

“You said fifty dollars, Colonel 
Blount,” said he, just a suggestion of a 
smile at the corner of his mouth. ‘Don’t 
you think there has been a slight misun- 
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derstanding between us two? If you are 
so blamed particular and really want a 
check for fifty, why, here it is.’ He 
busied himself a moment, and passed over 
a strip of paper. Even as he did so, the 
ire of Colonel Blount cooled as suddenly 
as it had gained warmth. A sudden con- 
trition sat on his face, and he crowded the 
paper into his pocket with an air half 
shamed-faced. 

“Sir—Mr. Eddring—” he began, fal- 
teringly. 

“Well, what do you want? You've got 
your check, and you’ve got the railroad. 
We've paid our little debt to you.” 

“Sir,” said Blount. “My friend— 
why, sir, here is your julep.” 

“To hell with your julep, sir.” 

“My friend,” said Blount, flushing. 
“You serve me right. I am forgetting 
my duties as a gentleman. I asked you 
into my house.” 

“Pll see you damned first,” said Ed- 
dring, hotly. 

“Right!” cried Blount, exultingly. 
“You're right. You are one of the fight- 
ing Eddrings, sure as you’re born. Why, 
sir, come on in. You wouldn’t punish the 
son of your uncle’s friend, your own dad- 
dy’s friend, would you? Why, man, I 
know your folks—” 

But the ire of Eddring was now 
aroused. A certain smoldering fire, long 
with difficulty suppressed, began to flame 
in spite of him. 

“Bring me out a plate,” said he, bit- 
terly, “and let me eat on the gallery. As 
you say, I am only a claim agent. Good 
God, man!” And then of a sudden his 
wrath arose still higher. His own hand 
made a swift motion. “Give me back 
that check,” he said, and his extended 
hand presented a weapon held steady as 
though supported by the limb of a tree. 
“You didn’t give me a fair show.” 

“Well, by the eternal,” half-whispered 
Colonel Calvin Blount to himself. ‘Ain’t 
he a fightin’ chicken?” 

“Give it to me,” demanded Eddring; 
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and the other, astounded, humbled, 
reached into his pocket and produced the 
paper. 

“I will give it to you, boy,” said he, so- 
berly, “and twenty like it, if you’ll forget 
all this and come into my house.” 

“I will not, sir,” said Eddring. ‘This 
was business, and you made it personal.” 

“Oh, business!” said Blount. 

“Sir,” said John Eddring, “the world 
never understands when a fellow has to 
choose between being a business man and 
a gentleman. I can’t afford to be a gen- 
tleman—” 

“And you are so much one, my son,” 
said Calvin Blount, grimly, “that you 


won’t do anything but what you know is | 


right. My friend, I won’t ask you. in 
again, not any more, right now. But 
when you can, come again, sir, some day. 
When you come right easy and pleasant, 
my son, why, you know I want you.” 

John Eddring’s hard-set jaw relaxed, 
trembled, and he dared not commit him- 
self to speech. With a straight look into 
Colonel Blount’s eyes, he half turned 
away, and passed on down the path, 
Blount looking after him more than half- 
yearningly. 

So intent, indeed, was the latter in his 
gaze upon the receding figure that he did 
not hear the swift rush of light feet on 
the gallery, nor turn until Miss Lady 
stood before him. The girl swept him a 
deep curtsey, spreading out the skirt of 
her biscuit-colored gown in mocking def- 
erence of posture. 

“Please, Mr. Colonel,” said she, “since 
he can’t hear the dinner-bell, would he be 
good enough to tell whether or not he will 
come in and eat? Everything is growing 
cold; and I made the biscuits.” 

Calvin Blount put out his hand, and a 
softer shade came upon his face. ‘Oh, it 
is you, Miss Lady, is it?” said he. “Yes, 
I’m back home again. And you made the 
biscuits, eh ?”? 

“I called to you several times,” said 
Miss Lady. ‘Who is that gentleman you 
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are staring at? Why doesn’t he come in 
and eat with us?” 

Colonel Blount turned slowly as Miss 
Lady tugged at his arm. ‘Who is he?” 
he replied, half-musingly. ‘Who is he? 
You tell me. He refused to eat in Calvin 
Blount’s house ; that’s why he didn’t come 
in, Miss Lady. He says he’s the cow cor- 
oner on the railroad; but I want to tell 
you, he’s the finest fellow and the nearest 
to a gentleman that ever struck this coun- 
try. That’s what he is. I’m mighty 
troubled over his going away. 

“Why, he didn’t drink his julep!”” said 
Miss Lady, severely. 

“No,” said Blouht, miserably. 

“And he hasn’t any other place to eat,” 
said Miss Lady, argumentatively. 

“No.” 

“And he—he hasn’t been introduced to 
me,” said Miss Lady, conclusively. 

“No.” 

“Colonel Cal, call him!” said Miss 
Lady, decisively. 

Her words roused the old planter. 

“You—I say, Eddring; you, there! 
Come on back here! Forgot something !” 

In spite of himself—or was it in union 
with himself?7—John Eddring turned 
back, and at last stood hat in hand near 
to the others. A smile softened the stern 
features of Colonel Blount as he pointed, 
half-quizzically to the untasted julep on 
the board-pile. 

“Besides, Mr. Eddring,” said he; ‘‘be- 
sides, yu have not yet heard that this 
young lady of ours, Miss Lady, here, 
helped make the dinner this evenin’. Now, 
sir, I ask, will you come?” 

The same odd tremble caught the claim 
agent’s lip, and he frowned to pull him- 
self out of his own weakness before he 
made reply. Miss Lady, tall, well-round- 
ed, dark-eyed, her ruff of red-brown hair 
thrown back, stood looking at him, her 
hand clasped upon Blount’s arm. 

Eddring bowed deeply. “Sir,” he 
said, “it wasn’t fair of you; but I yield 
to your superior weapons!” 
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By Israel Zangwill 


THE RED HAND OF PLEHVE 


CAN recall few political assassina- 

tions which have been received with 

such strange satisfaction as Mon- 
sieur de Plehve’s. The greatest organs 
of Europe regard his fate as the natural 
ending of the man who sits on the safety 
valve. Certainly it was a dramatic end- 
ing for the man who owed his rise to his 
efficient investigation of the assassination 
of Alexander II. The Directorate of 
State Police is, however, a poor training 
ground for the ruler of a people, and 
Plehve never shook off the detective bu- 
reau and the atmosphere of treasons and 
stratagems. The Dictator of Russian 
policy was still the Director of Russian 
Police. And the aim of his policy—or of 
his police—was to unify Russia by forci- 
bly Russianizing every heterogeneous ele- 
ment. The bomb which shattered the 
unity of his own organism was the logical 
reply. 

It was the ruler of all the Russias 
whom that bomb really destroyed, despite 
recent allegations that the Czar not only 
reigns but rules. Even in Russia heredi- 
tary autocracy acts as surely as heredi- 
tary monarchy in more constitutional 
countries. ‘There is always a man who 
forges his way to the front—or rather to 
the back—and pumps the power into the 
state machinery. In Kipling’s latest 
words: 


“Thrones, Powers, Dominions block the view 
With episodes and underlings” 

In the last analysis there was no differ- 
ence, save in the miliew of their action, 
between the unpopular Monsieur de 
Plehve and the popular Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Plehve was the Czar’s Chamberlain 


in more senses than one. All great states- 
men of the blood and iron school are built 
on the same lines, and it is unnecessary, 
with continental critics, to regard Plehve 
as the German philosopher in action, the 
ruthless demonstrator of his own syllo- 
gisms in terms of flesh and blood. A 
Teutonic strain is credited to him to add 
plausibility to this view, for your pure 
Slav is reputed more emotional and less 
rigid. 

Even Plehve’s mustache is envisaged, 
as containing the clue to his psychology. 
“It would have sufficed to analyze the 
mustache of this ultra-Russian German 
to penetrate the secret of his ultra-human 
system.” For this mustache, it appears, 
was Nietzschean at the root to end in the 
twirl of the sub-officer of German gen- 
darmerie. The same writer—in the usu- 
ally sane organ, L’Européen—finds in his 
great eyelids, swollen with sullen ferocity, 
the glassy eyes of a viper, the head of a 
giant-cat and gray hair bristling— 
“doubtless with horror at having such a 
head for nourishing ground.” Yet this 
head is described as “too round, too 
beautiful” to afford the criminal stig- 
mata, so dear to Nordau and Lombroso, 
who will be in despair to discover none of 
the external marks of crime. This Irish 
method of argumentation would turn 
every stern statesman into a criminal, and 
in truth there is only between the two 
types the difference that exists between a 
general and a murderer. And I seem to 
remember terrible practical logicians in 
Russian history who had no Teutonic 
taint. We have still M. Pobiedonostseff, 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod, whose 
logic, both in thought and action, is as 
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remorseless as a thumbscrew. This old 
gentleman has written books full of high 
Hegelian philosophy and deep religious 
feeling, and fervent aspirations for a 
Holy Russia, and if you were not aware 
of the writer’s infamous official record in 
persecuting Jews, Armenians, and Old 
Believers impartially, you would imagine 
yourself reading another Tolstoi. Po- 
biedonostseff is ‘Torquemada reincar- 
nated. And Plehve was the lay Torque- 
mada, the secular pendent to his co- 
persecutor, and who shall say that to his 
own mind he was not similarly admirable, 
similarly patriotic, similarly devoted to 
his highest conception of duty? Unfor- 
tunately, the same thing is true of his 
dynamiter. These two conceptions of 
duty clashed and in the collision two quite 
possibly faithful souls have shattered for 
ever the powers of good and evil. 

That Plehve was not as black as he was 
painted is a proposition which appeals to 
me not only on a priors grounds, but be- 
cause I had the opportunity of getting 
an impression of him through the eyes 
of more than one of my friends. His 
attitude towards the Zionist movement, 
for example, was by no means that of a 
monster. He desired to repress it in 
Russia, indeed, as he desired to repress 
all movements involving public meetings 
and non-Slavic aspirations. But if Zion- 
ism purposed to be a movement in the 
literal sense of the word—a movement of 
the Jews toward Palestine—then as this 
would subserve his policy of unification 
and elimination of non-Russian elements, 
he was perfectly ready to tolerate, nay 
even to promote Zionism. What he set 
his face against was a mere talkee-talkee 
agitation. This was really a valuable 
spur to Russian Zionists, peculiarly liable 
to swamp themselves in streams of elo- 
quence and emotion. And he did more 
than permit Zionist meetings, he actually 
sent a note to the Porte intimating that 
Russia would view favorably the throw- 
ing open of Palestine to the Jews. And 
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yet it was for parleying with Plehve so 
soon after Kishineff that the late Dr. 
Herzl found himself bitterly denounced 
by an ultra-rabid Russian section. ‘He 
has grasped the red hand of Plehve,” 
cried a Russian girl to me at the last 
Basle Congress. She was a Jewess of the 
Louise Michel type, and she had been in 
a political prison, so one could forgive 
her for not being able to take politics 
philosophically. Undoubtedly the Rus- 
sian Jewess believed that Plehve had been 
the direct instigator of the Kishineff 
massacre, and yet Plehve said to one of 
my friends: “I know Jewish mothers 
frighten their babies by telling them that 
Plehve is coming. Can not they learn to 
take a more reasonable view of me?” 
There is something in that saying beyond 
the utterance of a mere monster. And 
he professed, too, to have learnt from 
Dr. Herzl’s visit, from the dignified bear- 
ing of the uncrowned King of the Jews, 
a deeper regard for that unhappy people. 
“Till Dr. Herzl came, I did not know 
that there were Jews who did not crawl.” 
There was lying on his desk a list of the 
killed in a recent naval action off a Rus- 
sian fort. My friend pointed to the 
names of Jewish dead. 

“And what is there remarkable in 
that?” said Plehve. “I find it quite nat- 
ural that Jews should die there for their 
country with the others.” 

“Quite natural that they should die 
there,” retorted my friend. ‘But is it 
so natural they can’t live there?” For 
the port was outside the territory in which 
the Jews lie cramped. The remark 
appeared to make a profound impression 
upon Plehve and soon after he announced 
an enlargement of the Pale. Doubtless 
something may be set down to Sancho 
Panza considerations, for Plehve was a 
practical man, with an eye on Jewish 
loans, but I find it difficult to believe his 
every breath was hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation even though it were proved that he 
let loose the fiends of Kishineff under the 
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delusion that this was the way to stamp 
out the revolutionary element in Young 
Israel. That element can only be elimi- 
nated by diverting it towards Zionism, as 
Dr. Herzl pointed out long ago in a mem- 
orandum to the Czar. So long as the 
free spirits of the Pale are crushed under 
the double disabilities of the Russian and 
the Jew, they will react with double ex- 
plosive force against the impact of the 
oppressor, and it is only in Zionism that 
a vent-hole can be found for their effer- 
vescent energies. Plehve was learning 
the lesson that the Jew must either be 
emancipated or morally assisted to better 
conditions, and if fate had given him time 
to complete his liberal education, who 
knows but that he might have gone on to 
apply what he had learned in the Pale to 
Russia at large. 


THE SENSE OF WHIM 


N the first volume of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s colossal Autobiography there oc- 
curs a characteristic passage in connec- 
tion with Professor Tyndall and the fal- 
lacy of supposing that science and poe- 
try are in antagonism. “It is said of 
Keats that on one occasion after din- 
ner, he proposed some such sentiment as 
‘Confusion to Newton.’ I say, some such 
sentiment, because he was not likely to 
wish confusion to a deceased man.” The 
curious ponderosity displayed in this last 
remark accounts for a good deal in these 
two sincere but stodgy volumes. The 
point of Keats being that Newton had 
destroyed the wonder of the rainbow by 
showing it was merely the refraction of 
light through rain-drops, he would cer- 
tainly choose Newton as the person to 
whom to drink confusion. But to take 
Keats as in deadly earnest or to imagine 
that the deceased condition of Newton 
was any impediment to the airy toast is 
to miss one of the finest flavors of life, 
to lack the sense of whim. Herbert Spen- 
cer justly points out that the inability of 
a man of science to take the poetic view, 
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or of a poet to take the scientific view, 
simply shows his mental limitation, and 
that a Goethe could take both views. Her- 
bert Spencer’s inability to take the whim- 
sical view equally demonstrates a mental 
limitation of his own. This is the more 
disappointing inasmuch as he exhibits 
here and there a gleam of humorous ap- 
prehension. He was amused that a hero- 
worshiping Frenchman should be star- 
tled to find him playing fifty up in the 
billiard-room, or that Mr. Carnegie 
should be taken aback to hear him tell a 
waiter he had ordered Cheshire cheese 
and not Cheddar, or that the pretty and 
enthusiastic young heiress whom his 
match-making friends designed for him 
should be chilled off because his conversa- 
tion was not equal to his writing. The 
great philosopher had sufficient humor to 
save him from megalomania. Once he 
even achieves a pun, when he tells us how 
his invention of a smoke-consuming 
chimney ended in smoke. He appreciates, 
too, Huxley’s witty saying that Spen- 
cer’s idea of a tragedy was “‘a deduction 
killed by a fact.” But when it came to 
Mr. Mozley referring to the Synthetic 
Philosophy as “that imposing system 
which occupies several yards of shelf in 
most public libraries” its author severely 
exposed the reverend gentleman’s inaccu- 
racy. “The least number connoted by 
the word ‘several’ is three, and at the time 
Mr. Mozley wrote, the volumes I had 
published occupied twenty-one inches, or 
less than a fifth.” The volumes in ques- 
tion might have been more valuable if 
Spencer had been more alive to the occa- 
sional whimsicality of the universe he 
pretended to explain and to the freakish- 
ness of the human spirit. In both a mar- 
gin must be left for drollery and irre- 
sponsibility. The concatenation of causes 
and effects in nature is not always as sol- 
emn as a sermon; there is often a certain 
sportiveness and impishness. 


“The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley” 
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This was an observation of which Her- 
bert Spencer was not incapable, but in his 
hands it would have come out somewhat 
like this: “As with the inferior rodents 
so with the highest vertebrates the best 
organized procession of causes will fre- 
quently be diverted to undesirable effects, 
due to the interference of unpredictable 
factors.” His philosophic eye was inca- 
pable of the loving twinkle with which 
Burns beheld the fact of the pettiness of 
the human destiny. And yet the mind’s 
power of rising to a satiric over-vision of 
the facts calls as much for philosophic 
explanation as the facts themselves. It 
seems to testify to a source of original 
energy within, and had Spencer been 
blessed with more wit and fantasy, 
he might have been saved from his at- 
tempt to explain all the psychological 
categories as imprints from the external 
world. Fantasy, like art, is the mind’s 
playfulness in a world by whose grim 
forces it refuses to be o’ermastered. 
“Why, Uncle Matthew, oh why will 
not you be always wholly serious?” 
Mr. Max Beerbohm makes the future 
Mrs. Humphry Ward ask of Matthew 
Arnold in the days when she wore her 
hair in a girlish plait. And the carica- 
turist touches the spot. A streak of fan- 
tasy would have been the saving of that 
earnest and ambitious work-woman. Her 
Uncle Matthew complained of a much 
greater writer that : 


“Wordsworth’ eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate” 


In that half the realm of whim was 
certainly included, though probably Mat- 
thew Arnold was thinking of more serious 
omissions from the book of life. Words- 
worth, like Dante and Milton, belongs to 
the high priests of literature, but the 
greatest of priests is an unsatisfactory 
substitute for a man. Shakespeare could 
rise to the terrors and mysteries as sol- 
emnly as any of your pontifical poets, yet 
he could stoop to the antics of Malvolio 
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and Pistol and the pun is almost a failing 
with him. Philosophy, we may be sure, 
did not always rule the roast at the Mer- 
maid, nor were Shakespeare’s friends op- 
pressed by that awful sense of oracular 
greatness that hung over George Eliot’s 
drawing-room on Sunday afternoons. 
‘Let us be serious, here comes a fool,” 
said a wise man in a company of sages 
at play, and indeed there can be no truer 
mark of a fool than his misappreciation 
of foolery. A vein of freakishness will 
often be found in the truly greatest, and 
is an index of spiritual elasticity. Car- 
lyle’s and Ruskin’s denunciations were 
touched with the conscious fantasy of ex- 
aggeration. A humorist should only be 
judged by a jury of his peers. Spencer’s 
judgment of these contemporary proph- 
ets is almost comic in its gravity. They 
are put into a logic-machine and come out 
mangled wrecks. It is undeniable that 
Carlyle and Ruskin did not consider sci- 
entific exactitude in their fulminations, 
but the justification of exaggeration is 
that it sometimes brings out the meaning 
more vividly, as crabbed writing is eluci- 
dated under the magnifying glass. To 
speak of Spencer’s philosophical system 
as occupying several yards in every pub- 
lic library is not only to convey a sharper 
idea to the hearer, but even to render 
more truly the observer’s own impression. 
For the eye certainly can not perceive at 
a flash that there are twenty-one inches 
of thought while it ts conscious of an in- 
ordinate voluminousness. The ancient 
astronomers who called the constellations 
by the names of heroes, animals and nat- 
ural objects were obviously lacking in ac- 
curacy, yet they added to the popular 
perception and retention of the forms. 
The touch of half-playful imagination 
impressed the configuration on the mem- 
ory. Reversing Emerson’s advice to 
“hitch your wagon to a star,” they 
hitched their stars to Wains and Ploughs. 

Emerson’s advice itself is touched with 
fantastic exaggeration. Carlyle spoke of 
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men as the more impersonal sage of Con- 
cord spoke of things. Spencer’s accusa- 
tion that Carlyle regarded only his own 
ideas and had little care for proportion 
comes curiously from a man who artifi- 
cially stuffed up his ears when the con- 
versation was not taking the turn he cared 
for, and whose memory could retain 
only those facts which would fit into his 
system. Making allowances for Carlyle’s 
humor, there is a great deal of profound 
balanced thinking in Carlyle. Making al- 
lowances for Spencer’s lack of humor, 
there is a great deal of profound balanced 
thinking in Spencer. The judicious 
reader will extract nourishment from 
either. But the humorist will always be 
found nearer the total truth of things. 

This is the more worth bearing in mind 
inasmuch as there is a tendency in litera- 
ture as in life to respect only the pompous 
personages. Charles Lamb, for example, 
is loved, but he is not credited with the 
dignity of serious philosophic thinking. 
And yet I know few profounder things in 
the English language than his essay on 
“The Sanity of True Genius.” His criti- 
cisms of the Elizabethans, too, reveal a 
critic of the first order. The Elian whim- 
sicality was the mere exuberance of in- 
tellectual energy. 

There is a king in English history of 
whom we are told that after the drown- 
ing of his son “he never smiled again.” 
But history does not record that his rule 
became the wiser thereby. The most sac- 
erdotal person in London—the person 
who never smiles, graver even than our 
greatest thinkers—is the toastmaster at 
the dinner of a city company. Yet which 
of us would desire to have the soul of a 
toastmaster ? 


THE BELGIAN BACON 


AURICE Macterlinck has long 
ceased to be the Belgian Shake- 
speare of Mr. Octave Mirbeau’s inven- 
tion: he is becoming rather a Belgian 
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Bacon. Volume after volume of pro- 
found essays comes from his pen, and if 
they lack the pithiness and the Sancho 
Panza sagacity of the Elizabethan, they 
envisage the universe in as scientific a 
spirit as the author of the Novum Or- 
ganum could have desired. Maeterlinck, 
to so many a mystic, is the most mod- 
ern of writers, far more so than Kipling 
whose modernity consists only in the 
use of the latest stage properties. In- 
deed so modern is Maeterlinck that he is © 
several centuries ahead of the world, and 
speaks naively of what “‘our generation” 
feels or believes, as if the bulk of civil- 
ized humanity had undergone the same 
mental changes as himself. But if he is 
apt to mistake his own Ego for the Zeit- 
geist, there is no writer who surrenders 
his Ego more humbly to the external 
phenomenon, none who registers more 
honestly and fearlessly the internal im- 
pression. His whole work is a quest for 
the holy grail, a search for the unknown 
God. He sees nothing save subspecie 
aeter nitatis, and whether he is writing 
about the bee or the chrysanthemum, the 
drama or the duel, the art of Michael 
Angelo or the fateful spin of the ball at 
Monte Carlo, his subject is always caught 
up into the infinities and the eternities. 

If there were theonomical colleges as 
there are theological, I would have him 
appointed Professor of Theonomy. For 
the theological colleges, being bound be- 
forehand to sectarian and mutually con- 
flicting views, lack that free surrender to 
objectivity, that joyous interchange of 
discoveries, which are the essence of sci- 
entific research. 

In his new book—Le Double Jardin— 
this large theonomic handling is applied 
even to the “Death of a Little Dog,” and 
the result is a little masterpiece, by one 
of the greatest living masters of French. 
By his imaginative projection of himself 
into the soul of a dog, Maeterlinck has 
added to his lyre the missing string of 
humor, It throws an unexpected light 
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upon the origin of humor to find this deli- 
cate flower growing up under one’s eyes, 
and springing up visibly through sheer 
force of sympathy and tenderness. And 
not only does life seen through the eyes 
of a dog—or rather, smelt through his 
nostrils—take on the highest humor, the 
loving humor of a Charles Lamb, canine 
life also exhibits itself in its highest 
truth. The dog is sleeping in a patch of 
sunshine, “the copper kettles are playing 
at scattering specks of sunshine on the 
. smooth white walls. The motherly stove 
sings gently, rocking three saucepans 
that dance with beatitude, and through 
the little hole which lights its interior, 
keeps sticking out a tongue of flame to 
tease the poor dog who dares not ap- 
proach it.” To adjust himself to a com- 
plex world is a task relatively as heavy 
for caninity as for humanity. “As a re- 
sult of difficult and delicate observations 
the dog understands that it beseems not 
to obey the call of strangers, to be polite 
but indifferent toward caressing outsiders 
ee to ignore silently the pastry- 
cook’s cakes which strut insolently within 
reach of the tongue.” And when the 
tramp appears at the garden-gate, it is 
the hereditary friend of the cave-man 
that flies out in an atavistic fury, and is 
only driven back by the cook whose pro- 
tective broom confuses the loyal quad- 
ruped with the conviction that the end of 
the world has come, that laws are no more, 
and that the human species has lost the 
notion of the just and the unjust. All 
this mass of sub-human habits and almost 
human affection, courage and joy of life 
lies dismally under a large elder-bush in 
a corner of the garden. 

But it is in the treatment of the dog as 
inhabiting a common segment of two 
worlds that Maeterlinck’s originality is 
most manifest. Alone of the lower crea- 
tion the dog yearns up toward man, 
stretches across the gulf, has made a sen- 
sible approach to a world in which he was 
not born, has even altered his shape in 
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Protean ways to be of service to his god. 
How were it if man were called to serve 
a creature as relatively divine? It is odd 
that Bacon in his essay on Atheism has 
something of the same thought. “Take 
an example of a dog, and mark what 
generosity and courage he will put on 
when he finds himself maintained by a 
man, who to him is instead of God or 
“melior natura,” which courage is mani- 
festly such as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better nature than his own, 
could never attain.” It is even odder that 
Bacon anticipates the final message de- 
livered by our Belgian philosopher from 
under “The Olive-Boughs,” the preg- 
nant essay which closes a marrowy book. 
For Maeterlinck has emerged from his 
moods of “The Hothouse,” and teaches 
the bracing truth that in the balance be- 
tween optimism and pessimism, man can 
throw the weight of his soul, his will, his 
courage, upon the side of the angels. 
Similarly in the problem of whether 
spirit or matter underlies the universe, 
although this problem is largely verbal, 
since we are playing with uncomprehend- 
ed words, it pays better, in the highest 
sense, to view the cosmos under the spir- 
itual concept than under the material. 
What is this but a broader version of 
Bacon’s dictum that atheism “depriveth 
human nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty !” 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about our modern prophet is that he is 
not sure of his message: he is yet await- 
ing the revelation which seems to be 
trembling in the air, the lines of fire which 
will light up the set piece, only odd frag- 
ments of which are as yet decipherable, 
and he imagines that Posterity will look 
with envy upon our era of fruitful tra- 
vail, much as we look back upon the peri- 
od of Pericles. It is an exhilarating 
thought. But for my part I can not 
help the suspicion that Maeterlinck in his 
leap toward optimism has leaped too far, 
—corruptio pessimi optima—and illudes 
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himself with the proverbial zeal of the 
convert, just as his reaction from the 
Catholicism of his youth has apparently 
destroyed his appreciation of what forms 
of faith have meant to mankind. It is 
not true, as he would have us believe, that 
earlier generations did great deeds and 
built up great civilizations on a smaller 
basis of hope and courage than is now 
at our disposal. Man’s achievements 
have hitherto reposed upon confidence 
in his environment, and—as Bacon sug- 
gests—upon a dog-like relation to a 
trusted deity. Cicero ascribed the tri- 
umphs of Rome to religious devotion 
no less precisely than the Hebrew 
prophets ascribed to it the triumphs 
of Judea. The universe of Maeter- 
linck still holds too many dark and dan- 
gerous elements to fortify us as stoutly 
as that old assurance: ‘‘Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” Like 
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poor Winwood Reade in his “Martyrdom 
of Man,” Maeterlinck looks forward to 
our total conquest of the planet, and even 
of the stellar system. Gravity may yet 
be baffled, and we may steer our earth 
among the stars, avoiding collisions that 
impend, or temperatures that threaten. 
This is optimism run riot, this is the mo- 
tor-car Maeterlinck. For if his descrip- 
tion, “En Automobile,” is one of the most 
poetical passages in a book that holds far 
more poetry than his early poems, it re- 
mains true that even a Maeterlinck can 
not drive a motor-car without a megalo- 
mania. We see this megalomania in all 
the furred Uebermenschen who sweep 
past our plodding pedestrianism, but we 
scarcely expected it to be translated so 
quickly into philosophy, that the writer 
of “The Treasure of the Humble” should 
end his latest work as the equal of the 
gods, 


TO A BABY 


By S. E. Kiser 


Te world to you is still a place 
Unknown and vast; 

You have no longing to efface 
Sins of the past; 

For you the joy Her lips shall give 
Is still to be: 

You have your boyhood yet to live— 
Ah me—ah me! 


The way before you may be steep; 
Your feet may bleed 

From cruel, aching wounds and deep, 
But you shall read 

Love’s first glad message in Her eyes, 
And yonder—see! 

: Your boyhood still before you lies, 

Ah me—ah me! 


AN INCIDENTAL TRAGEDY 
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By Elliott Flower 


comfortably under the table, 
blew rings of smoke toward the 

ceiling, and waited for Stanley Went- 
worth to speak. Of course, Dave had been 
christened David, but the last syllable of 
the name had not been able to stand the 
wear and tear of a strenuous life, in ad- 
dition to which Murray was not the kind 
of a man to invite formality: he was just 
“Dave” to every one who got past the 
“Mr. Murray” stage, and it never took 
long to do that. In brief, he was “a good 
fellow,” which did not in the least prevent 
him from being a good business man also. 

Having his full share of worldly wis- 
dom, Murray knew that there was a rea- 
son for Wentworth’s most urgent invita- 
tion to lunch with him at his club. While 
they had been friends for years and had 
lunched together on many previous oc- 
casions, there was a formality about this 
invitation that presaged something of im- 
portance. So, when they reached the 
cigars, Murray smoked and waited. 

“You win, Dave,” Wentworth an- 
nounced at last. 

“I knew I would—when you married,” 
returned Murray. “It was only a ques- 
tion of time then.” 


Di Murray stretched his legs 


“Especially after you got the ear of 
my wife,” said Wentworth. “You worked 
that very nicely, Dave. Do you remem- 
ber the story you told her about the man 
who couldn’t give any time to life insur- 
ance during the busy season and who was 
on his deathbed when the date he had set 
for his examination arrived?” 

“It was true, too,” asserted Murray. 
“The man was a good risk when I went 
after him, and there would have been 
$10,000 for his wife if he hadn’t pro- 
crastinated. There’s no money in the 
policy that a man was just going to take 
out, Stanley.” 

“Well, you win, anyway,” said Went- 
worth. ‘“We’ve been jollying each other 
on this insurance business for six or eight 
years, and I’ve stood you off pretty well, 
but I can’t stand against the little woman 
at home. I was lost, Dave, the day I took 
you up to the house and introduced you 
to her.” 

“JT guess I played the cards pretty 
well,” laughed Murray. “I told you at 
the beginning that I was going to insure 
you before I got through, and a good in- 
surance man doesn’t let a little matter like 
the personal inclinations of his subject 
interfere with his plans. Why, I’ve been 
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known to put a man in a trance, have him 
examined, and abstract the first premium 
from his pocket before he waked up. But 
you were the hardest proposition I ever 
tackled. You ought to have taken out a 
policy ten years ago.” 

“I couldn’t see any reason for it,” ex- 
plained Wentworth. “I thought I was a 
confirmed bachelor: had no family and 
never expected to have one. That was at 
twenty-five, and at thirty I considered the 
matter absolutely settled, but at thirty- 
five the little woman just quietly reached 
out and took me into camp—and I’m 
glad of it. Never knew what real life 
was before. Still, I hate like thunder to 
surrender to you after our long, harmoni- 
ous and entertaining fight, Dave; I 
wouldn’t do it if you hadn’t taken ad- 
vantage of my hospitality to load my 
wife up with insurance ghost stories. If 
you want to be fair, you’ll pay her half 
the commission.” 

“Pll do it!” exclaimed Murray; “not 
in cash, of course, but I’ll make her a 
present that will cover it—something nice 
for the house. You won’t be jealous, will 
you?” 

“Jealous!? returned Wentworth, with 
a hearty laugh. “Well, I guess not! 
Why, I’ll help out by making the policy 
worth while: I’ll take out one for $25,000. 
I tell you, Dave, I’m not going to run 
any risk of leaving the little woman un- 
provided for, and I lost $4,000 in the last 
month.” 

The conversation had been jocular, 
with an undercurrent of seriousness in it, 
but Wentworth became really serious 
with the last remark. Murray saw that 
this loss had had more to do with the de- 
cision than any arguments that had been 
advanced, and he, too, dropped his ban- 
tering tone. 

“I never could see,’”? Wentworth went 
on, “why insurance was any better than 
an investment in good stock—” 

“A little more certain,” suggested 
Murray, “so far as your wife is con- 
cerned. No stock is safe while a man lives 
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and continues in business. It is too con- 
venient as collateral and can be reached 
too easily in the case of failure. You will 
take risks with stock that you will not 
take with insurance, even when you can; 
you will sell stock to get ready cash for 
a business venture that may prove dis- 
astrous, but it’s like robbing your own 
widow to touch life insurance money. No 
man ever raised money on his policy with- 
out feeling meaner than a yellow dog, for 
he is gambling with the future of the one 
he loves, or at least should love. He has 
taken money that he promised her; money 
that she will sadly need in case of his un- 
expected death. That she consented to it 
does not ease his conscience, if he is any 
sort of a man, for no woman ever freely 
consents to jeopardizing any part of her 
husband’s life insurance money ; she is led 
to do it, against her better judgment, by 
love and faith, and he knows that he has 
demanded of her what may prove to be 
a great sacrifice. That is why insurance 
is a better investment than stocks for the 
purpose you have in mind, Stanley: what- 
ever your business needs, you never can 
ask your wife to join you in hypothecat- 
ing the policy without feeling like a 
mean, heartless sneak.” 

“TI never looked at it in just that way,” 
returned Wentworth thoughtfully, “but 
you’re right, Dave. The policy will have 
a sacredness that no stock can possess. 
To touch it, to risk any part of it in busi- 
ness, would seem like taking money out of 
the baby’s bank. Still,” he added whim- 
sically, “a game in which you have to die 
to win never did appeal to. me very 
strongly.” 

“A game in which you are sure to win 
when you die is better than a game in 
which you are likely to lose twice,” re- 
torted Murray, “or one in which you have 
to live to win, so long as life is something 
over which you have no jurisdiction. 
With insurance you win when you lose, 
but with stocks you may lose both ways 
and leave nothing but a reputation for 
selfish improvidence. Of course, I am 
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looking at it from the family, rather than 
the personal point of view.” 

“Surely,” acquiesced Wentworth. “I 
am thinking of the little woman and the 
baby.” He settled back in his chair and 
smoked dreamily for a few moments, his 
thoughts evidently wandering to the home 
that had given him so much of happiness 
during the last eighteen months. And 
Murray was silent, too. The affair was 
as much one of friendship as of business 
with him. It had been largely a joke 
when he had first declared that he would 
write a policy on Wentworth’s life, al- 
though he believed implicitly that every 
man should have insurance and should get 
it when he is young enough to secure a 
favorable rate. At that time Wentworth 
had no one dependent upon him, but Mur- 
ray had kept at him in a bantering way, 
telling him that he would surely have 
need of insurance later and’ that he had 
better prepare for it while the opportun- 
ity offered. Then, when celibacy seemed 
to have become a permanent condition 
with him, he had married, and thereafter, 
while still treating the subject lightly and 
humorously, Murray had conducted a 
campaign that was really founded on 
friendship. No one knows better than a 
man who has been long in the insurance 
business of the tragedies resulting from 
procrastination and neglect; no one can 
better appreciate how great a risk of such 
a tragedy a friend may be running. So 
Murray, jolly but insinuating, was actu- 
ated by something more than purely busi- 
ness interest when he made whimsical ref- 
erences to his long campaign in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Wentworth and incidentally, 
apparently only to tease her husband, de- 
scribed some of the sad little dramas of 
life that had come to his notice. And he 
had won at last. 

“Get the application ready,” said 
Wentworth, suddenly rousing himself, 
“and let me know when your doctor wants 
to see me.” 

That evening Wentworth told his wife 
that he had arranged to take out a $25,- 
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000 policy, and she put her arms around 
his neck and looked up at him in an anx- 
ious, troubled way. 

“You don’t think I’m mercenary, do 
you, Stanley?” she asked. 

“Indeed, I don’t, little woman,”’ he re- 
plied, as he kissed her; “I think you are 
only wise.” 

“Tt seems so sort of heartless,” she 
went on, “but you know I’m planning 
only for the baby. There is something 
sure about life insurance, and everything 
else is so uncertain. Some of the stories 
that Mr. Murray told were very sad.” 

“Oh, Murray was after business,” he 
said, with a laugh. “He told me long ago 
that he intended to insure me, and it’s 
been a sort of a friendly duel with us ever 
since. But he has convinced me that he 
is right in holding that every married 
man should carry life insurance, and, 
aside from that, I would cheerfully pay 
double premiums to relieve you of any 
cause for worry. The insurance company 
is going to get the best of me, though: 
[ll live long enough to pay in more than 
it will have to pay out.” 

“Of course you will! she exclaimed 
confidently. ‘“You’re so big and strong 
it seems foolish—except for the baby. 
That’s why we mustn’t take any chances.” 

So cheerful and confident was Went- 
worth that he failed to notice the solem- 
nity of the physician who examined him 
the next day. The doctor began with a 
joke, but he ended with a perplexed 
scowl. 

“You certainly look as strong as a 
horse,” he said. “But you’re not,” he 
added under his breath. 

Then he made his report to Murray. 

“Heart trouble,” he explained. “The 
man may live twenty or thirty years or 
he may die to-morrow. My _ personal 
opinion is that he will die within two 
years.” 

Murray was startled and distressed. 
Wentworth was his close personal friend, 
and to refuse his application after he had 
striven so hard to get it seemed heartless 
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and cruel, especially as the refusal would 
have to be accompanied by an explana- 
tion that would be much like a death- 
warrant. Of course, he was in no way 
responsible for the conditions that exist- 
ed, but it would seem as if he were put- 
ting a limit on his friend’s life. 

‘Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Positive,” replied the physician. “It 
is an impossible risk.” 

“Did you tell him?” 

“No.” 

“And I am to dine with him and his 
wife to-night,” said Murray. “They will 
be sure to ask about the policy.” 

Murray was tempted to send word that 
he could not come, but it was rather late 
for that. Besides, the information would 
have to be given some time, so what ad- 
vantage could there be in procrastinat- 
ing? But it came to him as a shock. The 
news of actual death would hardly have 
affected him more seriously, for it seemed 
like a calamity with which he was per- 
sonally identified and for which he was 
largely responsible. He knew that he was 
not, but he could not banish the disquiet- 
ing feeling that he was. He closed his 
desk and walked slowly and thoughtfully 
to Wentworth’s house. It was a long 
walk; he could easily have put in an- 
other half-hour at the office had he chosen 
to take the elevated; but he was in no 
humor for business and he preferred to 
walk. It gave him additional time for 
thought. He must decide when and how 
he would tell Wentworth, and it is no easy 
task to tell a friend that his hold upon 
life is too slight to make him a possible 
insurance risk. He would not do it to- 
night. ‘It would be nothing short of 
brutal to so spoil a pleasant evening. 
Wentworth would have the knowledge 
soon enough, even with this respite, and 
he was entitled to as much of joyousness 
and pleasure as could be given him. But 
Murray was noticeably dispirited. He 
tried to be as jovial as usual, but he found 
himself looking at his friend much as he 
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would have looked at a condemned man. 
There was sympathy and pity in his face. 
He wondered when the hour of fate would 
arrive. Might it not be that very even- 
ing? A moment of temporary excitement 
might be fatal; anything in the nature of 
a shock might mean the end. Indeed, the 
very information that he had to give 
might be the one thing needed to snap 
the cord of life. If so, he would feel that 
he had really killed his friend, and yet 
he had no choice in the matter: he must 
refuse and he must explain why he re- 
fused. If it had been his own personal 
risk, he would have taken it cheerfully, 
but even had he so desired, he could not 
take it for the company in the face of the 
doctor’s report. 

“What makes you so solemn?” asked 
Mrs. Wentworth. “You look as if you 
had lost your best friend.” 

“I feel as if I had,” Murray replied 
thoughtlessly, and then he hastened to ex- 
plain that some business affairs disturbed 
and worried him. 

“But your victory over Stanley ought 
to make you cheerful,” she insisted. 
“Think of finally winning after so long 
a fight!” 

“When will I get the policy?” asked 
Wentworth. 

“Policies are written at the 
office,” answered Murray evasively. 

“But the insurance becomes effective 
when the application is accepted and the 
first premium paid, doesn’t it?” asked 
Wentworth. 

“Yes,” answered Murray. 

“Well, now that I am at last converted 
to insurance I am an enthusiast,” laughed 
Wentworth. “We won’t waste any time 
at all. Get out your little checkbook, 
Helen, and give Murray a check for the 
first premium. I’ll make it good to you 
to-morrow.” 

“TI don’t believe I could accept it now,” 
said Murray hesitatingly. ‘There are 
certain forms, you know—” 


“Oh, well, P’ll send you a check the 
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first thing in the morning,” interrupted 
Wentworth. “Perhaps it isn’t just the 
thing to turn a little family dinner into 
a business conference.” __ 

“Better wait till you hear from me,” 
advised Murray, and his face showed his 
distress. He wished to avoid anything 
unpleasant at this time, but he was being 
driven into a corner. 

“Is—is anything wrong?” asked Mrs. 
Wentworth anxiously. 

“There is an extraordinary amount of 
red tape to the insurance business,” ex- 
plained Murray, and the‘fact that he was 
very ill at ease did not escape the notice 
of Wentworth. The latter said nothing, 
but he lost his jovial air and he watched 
Murray as closely as Murray had previ- 
- ously watched him. It did not take him 
long to discover that Murray was ab- 
stracted and uncomfortable; that he was 
a prey to painful thoughts and kept 
track of the conversation only by a strong 
effort of will. Mrs. Wentworth, too, dis- 
covered that something was wrong, and 
when the men retired to the library to 
smoke she went to her own room in a very 
unhappy frame of mind. She was sure 
that Murray had some bad news for her 
husband, but it did not occur to her that 
it concerned the insurance policy; it 
probably related to some business ven- 
ture, she thought, for she knew that her 
husband had recently lost money and had 
still more invested in a speculative enter- 
prise. Well, he would get the news from 
Murray, and she would get it from him. 

Murray did not remain long, and he 
went out very quietly. Usually the two 
men laughed and joked at parting, but 
there was something subdued about them 
this time. As they paused for a moment 
at the door, she heard her husband say, 
“That’s all right, old man; it isn’t your 
fault.” Then, instead of coming to her, 
he put on his hat and left the house al- 
most immediately after Murray had gone. 

It was late when he came back, but she 
was waiting for him, and his face fright- 
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ened her. He seemed to have aged twenty 
¥ears in a few hours; he was haggard and 
pale and there was something of fear in 
his eyes. 

‘What's the matter?” she asked. “You 
look sick.” 

“A little tired,” he answered, with an 
attempt at carelessness. “I?ll be all right 
to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Murray was troubled, too,” she 
persisted. “What’s it all about?” 

“Oh, Murray has been unfortunate in 
a little business affair,” he explained. 

“And you’re concerned in it, too,” she 
said. 
“Yes,” he admitted. “But it’s all right, 
so don’t worry.” 

More he refused to say, but later in the 
night, waking suddenly, she heard him 
in the library, and, stealing downstairs, 
found him pacing the floor in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. He meekly went 
back to bed when she gently chided him, 
but he was restless and slept little. 

The next morning he held her in his 
arms several minutes before leaving for 
the office, and he knelt for some time be- 
side the baby’s crib. It was such a leave- 
taking as might have been expected if he 
were going on a long journey. And she 
knew that he was withholding something 
from her. 

At the office he shut himself up for 
nearly the whole morning. 

“It must be a mistake,” he kept mut- 
tering. “That doctor is a fool. Dill try 
another company.” 

In the afternoon he put in an applica- 
tion and suggested that, as a matter of 
business convenience, he would like to be 
examined at once. Two days later he was 
politely informed that the company, on 
the advice of its physician, felt con- 
strained to decline the risk. But the man 
who is condemned to death docs not give 
up hope: he appeals to a higher court, 
holding to the last that an error of law 
or of fact will be discovered. Wentworth 
appealed his case, but the verdict of the 
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specialist he consulted was the same: he 
might live. many years, but he might die 
at any moment. ; 

“I would advise you,” said the physi- 
cian, “to give up active business and to 
get your financial affairs in the best pos- 
sible shape. If you are to live, you must 
take unusual precautions to avoid excite- 
ment and worry.” 

Avoid worry! What a mockery, when 
he was deprived of the opportunities to 
make proper provision for the little 
woman and the baby! He was well-to-do, 
but only so long as he continued to live 
and make money. Some investments he 
had, but they were neither numerous nor 
large, and not of a character that would 
be considered absolutely safe. He had in- 
vested to make money rather than to save 
it in most instances, so the amount that 
he had in really first-class securities was 
comparatively trifling. 

“If I continue in business, how long 
can I expect to live, Doctor?” he asked. 

“It is problematical,” was the reply. 
“Frankly, I don’t think I would give you 
more than two or three years of active 
business life, with the possibility of death 
at any moment during that time. Still, 
if you are careful, you ought to last two 
years.” 

Wentworth shuddered. He had told 
the physician to speak frankly, but it 
was horrible to have the limit of life set 
in this way. 

“Retire from business,” the doctor 
added, “go to some quiet place, and you 
may live as long as any other.” 

“But I can’t!” cried Wentworth. “I 
haven’t the money, and I must provide 
for the little woman and the baby. My 
God! how helpless they would be without 
me!’ 

Wentworth went from the doctor’s 
office to the safe deposit vaults where he 
kept his securities. He was a desperate 
man now—a man who had deliberately 
decided to sacrifice his life for those he 
loved. He would continue in business an- 
other year—two years, if necessary and 
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the Lord permitted—and he would bend 


every energy to making provision for his 
little family. It might—nay, probably 
would—kill him, but what matter? To 
buy life at the expense of their future 
would be supremely selfish. And he might 
succeed before the fatal summons came: 
he might get his affairs in such shape in 
a year that he could retire with almost as 
good a chance of life as he had now—if 
he could stand the strain that long. But 
in his heart he felt that he was pronounc- 
ing his own doom. He might put the 
optimistic view of the situation in words, 
but he did not believe the words. A great 
fear—a fear that was almost a certainty 
—gripped at his heart. 

“Hic jacet!” he said to himself, as he 
went over the securities and estimated the 
amount of available cash that he could 
command. He had speculated before and 
had been reasonably successful in most 
instances; he must speculate again, for 
in no other way could he bring his re- 
sources up to.the point desired within the 
time limitations. The moment he reached 
this point he would put everything in 
stocks or bonds that would be absolutely 
safe. Indeed, he would do this as fast as 
he got a little ahead of the game. 

Wentworth had speculated previously 
only with money that he could afford to 
lose; he was speculating now with his 
entire surplus. It had been a divertise- 
ment before; it was a business now. He 
had to win—and he lost. No one could 
be more careful than he, but his judg- 
ment was wrong. When he had given the 
markets no particular attention he had 
‘taken an occasional “‘flier” with success; 
when he made a study of conditions and 
discussed the situation with friendly au- 
thorities he found himself almost invari- 
ably in error. 

There was something pathetic and dis- 
quieting in the affection and considera- 
tion that he displayed for his wife and 
child during this time. He endeavored to 
conceal his own distress, but morning 
after morning his wife clung to him and 
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looked anxiously into his face. He spoke 
cheeringly, but he grew daily more hag- 
gard, and she knew that he was conceal- 
ing something. Once she asked about the 
life insurance policy. 

“Oh, that’s all settled,” he replied, but 
he did not tell her how it was settled. 

Finally she went to see Murray. He 
had brought the news that had made this 
great change in her husband, and he 
could tell her what was worrying him. 
Murray had not called since that even- 
ing. While in no sense responsible for it, 
he had been so closely identified with this 
blow that had fallen on his friend that he 
felt his presence, for a time at least, would 
be only an unpleasant reminder. 

“I must know this secret,” she told 
Murray. “It is killing Stanley. He is 
worried and anxious, and he is working 
himself to death in an effort to straighten 
out some complication.” 

‘He mustn’t do that!” exclaimed Mur- 
ray quickly. “Work and worry are the 
two things for him to avoid.” 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Wentworth. 

Murray hesitated. He knew why 
Wentworth had kept this from his wife, 
but was it wise? The man was deliberate- 
ly walking to his grave. Ought not his 
wife be informed in order that she might 
take the necessary steps to save him? It 
would be a breach of confidence, but did 
not the circumstances justify it? Went- 
worth was his friend, and he had a sin- 
cere regard for Mrs. Wentworth. Surely 
he ought not to stand idly by and witness 
a tragedy that he might prevent. 

“Mrs. Wentworth,” he said at last, 
“the thing that is worrying Stanley is the 
fact that we had to decline him as a risk.” 

“You—you didn’t insure him?” she 
said inquiringly, as if she did not quite 
comprehend. 

“No.” 

‘He let me think you had.” 

“Because he did not wish to distress 
you, and I assure you, Mrs. Wentworth, 
I would not tell you this myself, were it 
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not for the fact that Stanley is doing 
the most unwise thing possible.” 

“I am very glad you did tell me,” she 
said quietly. She was not an emotional 
woman, but the pallor of her face and 
something of anxious fright in her eyes 
told how deeply she felt. “What must I 
do?” 

“Get him out of business and away 
from excitement,” replied Murray. “In 
a quiet place, if he takes care of himself, 
he may live as long as any of us.” 

When Wentworth reached home that 
evening, the little woman, always affec- 
tionate, greeted him with unusual tender- 
ness. She said nothing of her visit to 
Murray, but later she brought up the 
subject of moving to the country. 

“I’m dreadfully worried about you, 
Stanley,” she said. “You must take a va- 
cation.” 

“I can’t,” he replied. 

“But you must,” she insisted. “You’ve 
been working too hard lately.” 

“Next year,” he said, “I hope to get 
out of this city turmoil and take you 
away to some quiet place, where we can 
live for each other and the baby.” 

She went over and knelt beside him, as 
he leaned wearily back in his big arm- 
chair. 

“Why not now?” she pleaded. 

“My God! I can’t Helen!” he cried. 
“J want to, but I can’t! If you only 
knew—” 

“I only know that you will break down, 
if you don’t take a rest,” she interrupted 
hastily. It would only add to his distress 
to learn that she knew his secret. “Don’t 
you suppose I can see how you are over- 
taxing your strength? We must go away 
for a time, anyway.” 

“Little woman,” he said, putting an 
arm round her, “it’s a question of finance, 
and you never could understand that very 
well. When I get things in shape we will 
go, but not yet. I have some investments 
to watch, and,” wearily, “things have 
gone rather against me lately. There are 
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lots of things to be done before I can take 


any extended vacation, and it is even a 
more serious matter to retire permanent- 
ly. My earning capacity is about all we 
have to live on now.” 

“I thought you had money invested,” 
she remarked. 

“I had,” he replied, “but it was not 
enough, and in trying to make it enough 
I made some wrong guesses on the mar- 
ket.” 

“Never mind,” she said cheerily. 
“We'll make the best of what’s left. We 
won’t need much if we get away from this 
fearful life. It isn’t money that the baby 
and I want; it’s you, and we don’t want 
you to die for us but to live for us.” 

Wentworth gave his wife a quick 
glance, for this was hitting very close to 
his secret ; but he saw in her only the very 
natural anxiety of a loving wife who knew 
that her husband was overtaxing his 
strength. 

“You mean well,” he said, “but you 
don’t know.” 

Mrs. Wentworth was not a business 
woman, and she knew little of her hus- 
band’s affairs, but she had a feeling that 
this question of life insurance was all that 
stood in the way of the precautions that 
he ought to take. He could get something 
for his interest in the business, if he re- 
tired, but not enough to make proper 
provision for her. He could take up some 
quiet pursuit and continue to make a little 
money as long as he lived, but he could 
leave only the most trifling income. And, 
in his efforts to improve matters, he had 
only made them worse. She understood 

‘that much. 

There was an undercurrent of sadness, 
but still something beautiful, in the life 
that followed this conversation. All the 
little sympathetic attentions that love can 
suggest each gave to the other, while 
each worried in secret, seeking only to 
make life a little easier and more cheer- 
ful for the other. But Mrs. Wentworth 
was becoming as desperate as her hus- 
band, and even more unreasoning. Was 
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not her husband’s life worth all the money 
of all the insurance companies? And 
were they not condemning him to death 
by their action? It was more than a risk 
that depended upon life; it was a life that 
depended upon the risk. In a little time 
she convinced herself that the insurance 
companies could save him and would not, 
failing utterly to appreciate the fact that, 
even with the greatest precautions, the 
chances were against him; that there was 
only a possibility that he might live 
longer than a few years, the probability 
being quite the reverse. 

Murray was shocked when she called to 
see him again. The change in her hus- 
band was no greater than the change in 
her. Was not the man she loved commit- 
ting suicide before her eyes? And was he 
not doing this for love of her and the 
baby? Would not such a condition of af- 
fairs make any woman desperate and un- 
reasoning? 

“Mr. Murray,” she said, “if you are 
as good a friend to my husband as he 
has always been to you, you will save his 
life.” 

“I will do anything in my power, 
Mrs. Wentworth,” replied Murray. 
“Nothing in life ever has so distressed 
me as this.” 

““Then give him the policy he wants.” 
“Impossible! Why, the doctor—” 
“You can fix it with the doctor; you 

know you can! Or you can get another 
doctor to pass him! Oh, Mr. Murray! 
I am not asking for money; I am asking 
for life—for his life! It’s suicide—mur- 
der! I want to get him away! I must 
get him away! But I can’t while he 
fears for our future—the baby’s and 
mine! He must provide for us, and he’s 
losing the little he had! He can’t stand 
it a month longer! Give him the policy, 
Mr. Murray, and I’ll swear to you never 
to present it for payment! It’s only for 
him that I ask it! You can give him 
life—give your friend life! Won’t you 
do it?” 

The tears were running down the lit- 
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tle woman’s cheeks, and Murray could 
not trust himself to speak for a moment. 

“Mrs. Wentworth,” he said at last, 
“every cent I have is at your husband’s 
disposal, if he needs it, but what you ask 
is utterly impossible. The risk would be 
refused at the home office, even if I 
passed it, for the fact that he has been 
refused by two other companies would be 
reported there.” 

In the case of another, Murray would 
have said more, but he knew that Mrs. 
Wentworth was quite beside herself and 
did not really appreciate that she was 
asking him to be dishonest with the com- 
pany that employed him. 

“He wouldn’t touch a cent of the 
money of such a friend!” she exclaimed 
with sudden anger. ‘‘He’s not a beggar, 
and neither am I! All I seek for him is 
the tranquillity that means life; all I 
ask is the removal of the anxiety that 
means death. And this little you will not 
do for a friend!” 

It was bitter, it was harsh, it was un- 
justifiable, but Murray had forgiven her 
before she had ceased speaking. The 
depth of her feeling and the excitement 
under which she was laboring were suffi- 
cient to excuse her. But he felt as if he 
really were condemning his friend to 
death. Yet what could he do? He would 
cheerfully give a thousand dollars out of 
his own pocket to make things easier for 
the two suffering ones, but it was not a 
matter of ready cash. Wentworth had 
enough of that. 

In the deepest distress Murray was 
pacing back and forth when the door 
opened and Wentworth himself stag- 
gered in. Murray was at his side in a 
moment and guided him to a chair. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” 

“Lost everything,” Wentworth gasped. 
“Tried to protect—margined to limit— 
all gone!” 

“But your interest in the business?” 

“Sold it—to protect deal.” He 
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seemed almost at the point of collapse, 
but he rallied for a moment. ‘“Insur- 
ance!” he cried. ‘I must have it! Damn 
the company! You must put it through 
for me! You hear, Murray!” The man 
was almost crazy, and he spoke fiercely. 
“You’ve got to do it—for humanity’s 
sake! Can’t leave them penniless!’ 

“We'll talk about it to-morrow,” 
Murray soothingly. 

“You lie, Murray!” the excited man 
cried. ‘You won’t do it at all; you’ll see 
them starve first, you—you dog! J’ll kill 
you, if you don’t— 

Wentworth had risen in frenzied fury, 
as he pictured the future of his loved 
ones; he swayed for an instant, and Mur- 
ray caught him as he fell. He was dead 
before Murray could get him back into 
the chair. 

* * e * * 

Murray did all that any one could do 
for the bereaved woman and more than 
any one else would have done, for the 
next day he sent her this letter: 


Dear Mrs. Wentworth: After a con- 
ference with our physician we decided 
that a small risk on Mr. Wentworth 
would be justified, and the matter was 
closed up yesterday afternoon just pre- 
vious to his death. As a result of my 
close personal relations with him, I know 
that he left his affairs in rather a com- 
plicated condition, so, as it will take a 
little time to file the necessary proofs and 
get the money from the company, I am 
taking the liberty of sending you my 
personal check for the amount of the 
policy, $1,000, and I hope that you will 
not hesitate to call on me for any service 
that it is in my power to render. With 
the deepest sympathy, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davin Murray. 


“A lie,’ he muttered, referring to the 
insurance item; “a cold, deliberate lie, 
but I feel better for telling it.” 


said 


The second of Mr. Flower’s insurance stories, “An Incidental Comedy? will appear in the November issue, 
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gal restraints will speedily evolve them- 
selves. Let it be known by the manage- 
ment of any given railway line that a dis- 
aster chargeable to any of the preventable 
causes will divert its traffic to other and 
safer lines, and that management will turn 
itself inside out in the effort to shine as a 
star of the first magnitude in the safety 
heavens. 

Let it be felt by the negligent railway 
employé that his fault will not be con- 
doned by misplaced public sympathy; 
that his crime will make him a criminal, 
meriting the public opprobrium resting 
upon other criminals; that proved guilt 
on his part will as surely send him to the 
penitentiary as if he had contributed to 
the killing or maiming of his fellow citi- 
zens in some other way; and he will think 
twice before he takes the thousand-and- 
one chances, which, under present condi- 
tions, he takes in every year of his worka- 
day life. Let it be known to coroner’s ju- 
ries, to grand juries, to prosecuting and 
executive officers of the law that an 
aroused and healthy public sentiment de- 
mands exact justice in the case of the er- 
rant carrier servant, be he yard roust- 
about or general manager, and the wave 
of reform will rise to a still higher tide- 
mark. 

Lacking this pressure from without, lit- 
tle can be expected in the way of bet- 
terment; of a reduction of the ghastly 
totals. No sane railway management 
courts disaster. To say nothing of the 
immorality of killing and wounding peo- 
ple in a railroad wreck, it is far too costly 
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to be considered as anything more than a 
remote possibility. But so long as public 
sentiment is on the side of the money- 
changers, the nine parts of expenditure 
will always outweigh the one part of haz- 
ard in the computation of the executive 
or operating officer. 

Assuming that public interest in the 
subject of public safety has been quick- 
ened to the point of demanding the abso- 
lute minimizing of life-taking accidents, 
let us glance briefly at some of the safety 
steps which might be taken by a progres- 
sive railway management. 

The first step would be a thorough and 
drastic purging of that part of the ser- 
vice whose units have to do with the han- 
dling of trains; a weeding out of the in- 
competents, and the establishing of an 
employment system which should go deep 
enough into the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant to determine whether or not he 
could be fashioned into a fit man. 

Next in order would come a systematic 
training of the apprentice, looking for- 
ward to the time when the responsibility 
for the safety of life and property would 
rest upon his shoulders. Technical train- 
ing of a certain sort he gets at present, 
to be sure; but in the service of our pro- 
gressive company this training would be 
educational, not only on the hand- and 
head-skilled side, but also in the field of 
moral responsibility. 

Having such a force of competent men, 
post-graduates and preparatory, the pro- 
gressive company would not stick at the 
expense necessary to its maintenance and 
retention. Rest intervals would be pro- 
portioned to the strain of the working day 
rather than to its length, and they would 
be as regular as the exigencies of the 
service would permit. Care and sympa- 
thetic supervision of the working force— 
that kind of care given by the coach to 
the crew he is training for a critical race 
—would be the first concern of the chief 
operating officer. Under such supervision, 
which would be paternal in the best sense 
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of the much-abused word, the sick man 
would be promptly relieved and given a 
chance to recover—without going hungry 
in the process. And lastly, the tenure of 
employment on such a line—and this 
should be as immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians—would be for “life 
or good behavior.” 

Granting these reforms in the person- 
nel of the rank and file, and in the man- 
ner of its handling, the wreck due to in- 
competence, to overworked employés, to 
criminal negligence and to bad discipline 
would disappear entirely or become so 
rare as to be an anomaly. For, be the la- 
tent cause what it may, the active cause 
of the preventable accident is always the 
lapse of one or more of the human fact- 
ors; and these factors in that part of the 
problem under consideration are the train- 
service employés. 

Next after the redintegration of its 
operating army, our model company 
would see to it that false economy had no 
place in its annual budget ; that corporate 
parsimony should add no new names to 
the list of killed and wounded. I am not 
saying that this might not mean a re- 
ceivership in some instances. It doubtless 
would. But if the public safety can be 
conserved only by the reorganization of 
an overcapitalized company, that small 
minority of the public financially con- 
cerned should be required to grin and bear 
it. Yet in many instances greed and not 
the financial necessity is at the bottom of 
the false economy; and in such a strait 
the board of control of our progressive 
company would not hesitate an instant be- 
tween the reduction or the passing of a 
dividend and such a scaling down of the 
pay-rolls as would impair the effectiveness 
of its working force and imperil human 
life. 

In the still broader field this model rail- 
road company would be strictly law-abid- 
ing; or, rather, for the sake of winning 
the approbation—and patronage—of a 
critical public, it would anticipate the re- 
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quirements of the safety laws. Its city 
terminals would be designed and con- 
structed in such fashion as to make the 
street-crossing accident impossible, and it 
would gain thereby in the safe and speedy 
handling of traffic more than it would lose 
by the increased expenditure. It would 
consider the fenced-in yards and right-of- 
way as necessary as they have always 
been considered in England. It would 
place competent flagmen and practicable 
gates at all street crossings where tunnels 
or viaducts were out of the question. It 
would cause all of its trains—not a vary- 
ing proportion of them—to come to a full 
stop at all grade crossings with other rail- 
ways; and it would abolish, so far as 
bridges or subways could be constructed, 
the deadly country-road crossing. 

In the matter of safety appliances it 
would also anticipate, not the mere letter 
of the law, but its spirit. A practicable 
safety car-coupler, and one which barely 
falls within the requirements of the Fed- 
eral law, are two very different things; 
and so are a practicable train-power 
brake which will actually stop a train, and 
one which merely presents to the eye of 
the inspector the legal percentage of 
brake-equipped cars. 

But the model line, which is bidding for 
public favor and patronage under the 
new régime, would keep a step in advance 
of the legal requirements; it might even 
take a leaf out of the Westinghouse Air- 
Brake Company’s book, and make it 
worth while for its draftsmen and shop- 
men to perfect improvements in the mech- 
anism, placing a little premium, perhaps, 
upon the home-grown invention which 
would conduce to the safer handling of 
traffic. 

In the maintenance and improvement of 
its permanent way, this line would make 
every dollar count, not only for to-day, 
but for a succession of to-morrows. The 
curse of American construction is tempo- 
Trariness, impermanence. As a people we 
are so eager to reap that we plow indiffer- 
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ently and sow wastefully. The life of 
wooden cross-ties embedded in an earthen 
embankment is comparatively short, and 
the yielding of the earth also shortens the 
life of the rail. The lives of both are 
greatly lengthened, and the safety of the 
line substantially increased, by well- 
drained rock ballasting. Yet, notwith- 
standing the great strides in railway im- 
provement made in the last decade, the 
rock-ballasted road, outside of the East- 
ern and Middle States, is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The stock objection to rock ballasting 
and to all the more costly permanences is 
the expense. It is urged that these in- 
creased construction outlays would make 
the building of many lines impracticable 
from a financial point of view, and it is 
also asserted that a campaign of improve- 
ment such as is here outlined would bank- 
rupt many of the existing lines. 

Answering the first of these objections, 
it is freely suggested that the present 
average capitalization of over $60,000 a 
mile is amply sufficient to build and equip 
in the most substantial manner under or- 
dinary conditions; would so build and 
equip under an honest expenditure. But 
it is a well-proved charge that few exist- 
ing lines have had the benefit of a dollar- 
for-dollar expenditure in construction and 
equipment. And the public assurance of 
safety had been lessened by just so much 
as the cupidity of successive manipulators 
have been able to sweat out of the differ- 
ence between cost and contribution. 

And as to the assertion that the out- 
lined campaign of improvement would 
spell bankruptcy for some of the compa- 
nies, it is submitted that this is a matter 
in which the general public, looking now 
to its own well-being and safety, is not 
vitally concerned. 

It is admitted on all hands that the 
business of transportation by rail has 
grown to the magnitude of a quasi-public 
function; indeed, in some other countries 
it is discharged by the public itself. But 
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since in America the service is confided to 
private corporations, operated primarily 
for profit to themselves, the public has a 
right to require that this service be per- 
formed with due regard for the safety of 
life and limb—this without reference to, 
or any special regard for, the corpora- 
tion’s profits in particular instances. 
However, we will assume that our model 


company has reconstructed its operating. 


force on progressive lines, is anticipating 
as best it may all possible legal require- 
ments in the way of safety appliances, 
has rock ballasted its road, and is con- 
fronting the block-signal question. In its 
case, in no uncertain sense, the necessity 
for this last and most expensive better- 
ment has in a great measure disappeared. 

The time-interval, or non-block method 
of handling trains comes short of safety 
only when the human factor fails; but this 
is also true of the block system in the 
great majority of instances. If train- 
service employés are competent and well 
drilled, fit physically and mentally for 
their duties, the uncertain quality in the 
human factor is to a great extent elimi- 
nated, and the need for mechanical pro- 
tection is less pressing. 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
among those qualified to speak with au- 
thority as to which is the safer, the time- 
interval or the space-interval. Critics of 
the Interstate Commerce school advocate 
the block system unhesitatingly, and some 
railroad managers claim that the way to 
absolute safety in the collision field lies 
in the perfection of some method of purely 
mechanical train handling. On the other 
hand, so sound an authority as Mr. P. H. 
Houlahan, superintendent of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph part of the Burlington 
System, freeing his mind to a reporter of 
the Kansas City Star, says this: 

“You can labor from now till you are a 
hundred years old trying to equip rail- 
roads with every conceivable device to se- 
cure safety, and yet you will have dis- 
asters unless you realize the great funda- 
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mental requirement of judgment—brains. 
No invention, however efficient, will take 
the place of a man with a cool head, who 
can reason rapidly and accurately in times 
when lives are hanging on seconds. Block 
signals may become clogged and fail to 
work, a telegraphic order may have doubt- 
ful meaning, a switch lamp may be turned 
wrong, or a hundred other things may 
happen that would furnish an excuse for 
aman to say: ‘It wasn’t my fault.’ But 
going down to the bottom of railroading, 
you want to impress upon men who have 
to do with the running of trains that their 
judgment is the real reliance; their knowl- 
edge of what to do when the emergency 
arises. You will notice from reading ac- 
counts of railroad wrecks last winter that 
some of them were on lines equipped with 
every known device to prevent just such 
accidents as happened. 

“I am not one of those who believe men 
should be retired from active service when 
they have passed forty or fifty years. It 
requires from thirty-five to forty years to 
ripen some intellects into perfect judg- 
ment. The man of forty generally has 
been tried by fire and he thereafter avoids 
the conflagration. Like the general on 
the battle-field, he knows what’s best to do. 
A younger man might take his chances 
on a sharp curve or over a yard full of 
switches. The veteran will begin to cut 
off steam at the proper moment and re- 
duce his speed, making up time on the 
next fair stretch. 

‘Brains are a matter of development in 
railroading as in everything else. You 
can’t find any mechanical substitute, 
though you line the track from beginning 
to end with automatic devices. Just as 
you come to rely on mechanical contri- 
vances instead of men, just in proportion 
will accidents increase. When I’m riding 
in a sleeper I rest easier if I know there’s a 
man of nerve and judgment in the cab 
than I should if the way were sparkling 
with signals. I’m a friend to every pos- 
sible appliance for safety, but Pm a 
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greater believer in a system that relies 
upon human agencies as the chief safe- 
guard. The reason? Why, God made 
man, and man made the inventions. The 
Master’s work is the better.” 

As against this opinion of a time-tried 
operating officer of one of the best-man- 
aged companies in the West,—so far as 
the opinion applies to mechanical signal- 
ing devices,—the operating staff of our 
model road would be required to consider 
the fact that one-seventh of the entire 
mileage of the United States is at pres- 
ent operated under some sort of block sys- 
tem; that a majority of the managers of 
the great systems seem to be convinced of 
its utility, since they are using it on some 
parts of their lines; and that of the most 
notable of the accidents referred to by 
Mr. Houlahan, only one appears to have 
been due to a failure of the signaling 
mechanism. 

In deciding this question for or against, 
the staff of the progressive railway would 
use judgment and common sense. On 
“hot”? sections of its track, where the 
space-interval would conduce to the safety 
and security of life and property, it would 
doubtless install the most approved block 
system. On sections where less strenuous 
traffic conditions prevailed, it would prob- 
ably be content to use the time-interval 
method, relying confidently upon the 
trustworthiness of its well-sifted rank and 
file, upon time-card rules double-distilled 
to free them from the final trace of am- 
biguity, and upon the back-stiffening ef- 
fect of good discipline. 

The preventives here suggested are all 
within easy reach, and it rests with the 
American public to determine whether it 
is worth while to insist that the railway 
companies shall set a higher price upon 
human life. It is a law of nature that 
like breeds like; and if indifference and a 
disregard for its own safety on the part 
of the public has engendered apparent 
hard-heartedness in the railway manage- 
ment, it is small wonder. 

And it may be taken on the word of an 
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insider that the hard-heartedness is only 
apparent, if the term be applied to the 
actual operating officer. Aside from the 
business aspect of the accident, its cost 
and consequences to his company in dol- 
lars and cents, and in the diversion of 
traffic which is almost sure to follow, he 
is a man like other men, with as great a 
horror of the killings and woundings, per- 
haps, as the gentlest of the gentle readers 
of this article. In no uncertain sense he 
is powerless to prevent many of the an- 
nual disasters, more especially where the 
preventive measure spells increased ex- 
penditure. And when you begin to bring 
pressure to bear; when you begin to talk 
of heavier steel and ballasted tracks and 
costly block systems, he will fight like a 
soldier to preserve the earnings of his 
company—being salaried and retained for 
that chief end of commercialism. 

None the less, when the battle is fought 
and won; when an aroused and indignant 
public has made the Board of Control, or 
the Advisory Committee, or whatever 
purse-holder stands at the head of the 
official line, yield the point of safety; he 
will be the first to welcome the new order 
of things; will be immensely relieved, if 
the truth were known, to feel that his 
recommendations pointing toward life- 
saving betterments dare no longer be ig- 
nored. 

On the side of public effort it would be 
unjust to a hard-working sub-department 
of the General Government, as well as to 
the public sentiment which has created it, 
to close this discussion without a word 
commendatory of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and its praiseworthy 
plowing in the field we have been travers- 
ing. 

Limited at first to the supervision and 
regulation of interstate traffic conditions, 
the scope of the Commission was later ex- 
tended to cover the accident field. Being 
an administrative body, with only extra- 
judicial powers, the Commission can act 
in the disaster department in little more 
than an advisory capacity. Nevertheless, 
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its work in this field has been gratefully 
corrective. 

The compliance, partial or entire, of 
the companies with the requirements of 
the Safety Appliance law has been due in 
no small measure to the energy of the 
commission and to the vigilance of its 
little group of inspectors. And in the de- 
partment of statistics and publicity it has 
been as active and aggressive as an ad- 
ministrative body, with its duties and pre- 
rogative pretty clearly defined by law, 
could well be. 

For each quarter of the year an acci- 
dent bulletin is issued which falls short of 
the object this present writer is trying to 
attain only by reason of its being a pub- 
lic document and so—in the minds of 
many—a thing unreadable by any living 
man. And at the close of each fiscal year 
the Commission publishes an annual re- 
port and a volume of statistics on rail- 
ways, either or both of which would be 
bought and read thoughtfully if they 
were for sale, but which share the dusty 
oblivion of the top shelf in the newspaper 
office and elsewhere because they are given 
away. 

In its advisory capacity the Commis- 
sion has also done good work in sug- 
gesting and urging corrective legislation. 
But its efforts in this direction are to a 
great extent nullified by public apathy. 
When legislators are made to understand 
that their constituencies are no longer in- 
different to conditions which permit the 
killing and wounding of over 73,000 per- 
sons annually, they will find a group of 
competent men in the Interstate office 
ready and willing to tell them how to go 
about the bill-drafting. 

But while we look to coercive measures 
for much of the relief which is our due, 
the condemnation of the railway manage- 
ment should not be so sweeping as to 
minimize the honest effort of the honest 
management, not only to comply with the 
provisions of the law, but to strike. out 
for itself new lines of reform. 
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Such companies there be, and their 
names appear with gratifying infre- 
quency in the disaster lists. One of them, 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, whose locomotive whistles flute 
cheerfully at all hours of the day and 
night within ear-reach of this writing- 
table, has an operated mileage of 1,200 
miles, is rising half a century old, and 
can make good the boast that it has never 
killed a passenger in a train wreck in all 
that time. 

Another, whose southern terminal is 
also in sight from my study windows, has 
a main line of over three hundred miles 
which presents greater obstacles to fast 
running than, perhaps, any equal mileage 
in the United States. Yet its actual run- 
ning time is as fast or faster than that of 
any other line south of the Ohio River, 
and its accident death rate is commend- 
ably small. 

Among the greater systems the Van- 
derbilt lines in the East and the Burling- 
ton in the West are praiseworthy ex- 
amples of good practice in modern rail- 
roading; and there are yet other head- 
quarters offices where the man with the 
life-saving device, or the invention de- 
signed to make the service better and 
more effective, has a hearty welcome and 
a ready hearing. 

On the side of reform in this, the vol- 
untary field, the various associations of 
constructive and operating masters have 
done much. “Standardizing” has been 
the watchword of these associations, and 
very considerable strides toward uniform- 
ity in construction and practice have been 
taken. 

By such peaceful means the train 
despatchers have succeeded in establishing 
standard rules for train handling which 
are now in use on over three-fourths of 
the aggregate mileage in the United 
States, and which have greatly lessened 
the risk of the “‘time-interval”. The Mas- 
ter Car-Builders have fought effectively 
for uniform couplers, a standard height 
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from rail to drawhead, standard brake 


mechanism, and last, but by no means 
least, standard rules governing the han- 
dling of foreign cars. 

One of these rules—one of many good 
ones—provides for a rigid inspection of 
all such cars upon their arrival at a ter- 
minal, and where it is enforced, the in- 
spector tacks a “defective” card on the 
unsafe car, which is then returned to the 
delivering line for repairs. If the car be 
loaded with time freight, as is often the 
case, its lading is promptly transshipped, 
with a charge against the offending line. 
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All these movements toward internal 
reform are praiseworthy; characteristic, 
we may say, of an age not unjustly called 
progressive. But thus far all that has 
been done, or is doing, suffices only to 
keep the death and injury totals from in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. That 
these totals are increasing steadily from 
year to year is the most discouraging 
feature of a problem which will be solved 
only when the American public shall be 
made to realize that it is fast approaching 
the magnitude of a national calamity, an- 
nually repeated, 


“THE SEA IS HIS” 
By Emery Pottle 


WHEN God Almighty calls to me 
Across the deeps that were and are 
And ever more shalt be, 
I know His voice will thunder as the sea 
Beyond the harbor bar. 


How should I know death’s whisper wind 
Through forests, or the sounds of Spring? 

I am not of their kind; 

How should I heed His cry in wheels that grind 
In towns and trafficking? 


No chart, no beacon in the dark 


I crave of Him,—naught save the boom 


Of surf; so would I hark 
Unto His shout from out the secret gloom, 
Alone in night’s wild room. 


Out of the seas I’ve loved so long, 
Out of the storm and wind-lashed foam, 

In mighty waves and strong, 
Sweeping my soul from this small coast I roam, 
O God Almighty, call me home! 


THE CATTLE ON THE HILLS 


By Hector Fuller 


Mr. Fuller’ brilliant achievements in the far East as war correspondent for The Indianapolis 
News have made his name known wherever newspapers are read. “The Cattle on the Hills” 
is the first story-he has published since his return to the United States. Later issues of The 


Reader Magazine will contain, exclusively, the detailed account of Mr. Fuller’ hazardous 
journey into Port Arthur, his experiences while a prisoner there and his thrilling voyage 
back across the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. These articles will be entitled “From Cheefoo to Cheefoo” 


first. You know the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 

was pretty well dotted with floating 
mines about the end of May. The Japs 
said it was the Russians turning ’em 
afloat; the Russian retorted that such an 
impolite trap of warfare could only ema- 
nate from the yellow men. All the neu- 
trals who had shipping in those seas 
kicked as much as they dared; the owners 
wrote letters to the press which descanted 
on the brutality of such carelessness for 
human life, but all the same innocent 
ships, and some not quite .so innocent, 
continued, every once in a while, to run 
their forefeet on one of those ugly look- 
ing bumps in the water and—there was 
one good ship the less. 

It was because of these stray mines 
knocking about—lI saw one, red-topped 
and covered all over with percussion 
spikes like a huge prickly pear, in Lat. 
39:06 N. Long. 122:13 E. and duly re- 
ported it—that all of Butterfield and 
Swire’s boats were ordered not to pro- 
ceed after darkness fell. You know even 
two Chinese keeping watch in the eyes of 
the ship can’t see mines by moonlight. 
So as we couldn’t make Cheefoo before 
ten o’clock or thereabouts we had to put 
in to Wei-hai-wei. There were three or 
four men-of-war lying about in the har- 
bor and the Times despatch boat, the 
Haimun, had her wireless telegraphy 
mast waving above the town. We were 
going to hike on early in the morning, so 
we anchored with the Yochow at the har- 
bor entrance and I went ashore. 


|: was at Wei-hai-wei I saw them 


I had a pretty good time at the United 
Service Club and a fine highball mixed by 
the jolly chaplain of H. M. S. Temeraire 
and started aboard again about ten 
o’clock. My sampan was waiting, and as 
I stepped in a man rose up out of the 
darkness and said: “Pardon, you going 
off to Yochow?” 

“Yes,” I said, rather curtly, for one 
does not care about being polite to 
beachcombers in North China. 

“I should be obliged if you would put 
me on board.” 

Of course I took him, and when he was 
in the stern-sheets he just looked steadily 
at the Yochow, toward which we were 
pulling, and didn’t say a word. I watched 
him up the gangway and over the side 
while I paid the boatman, and when I got 
aboard I forgot him. 

It was the skipper called me up on the 
bridge about half an hour later and said: 
“What do you think of this. This chap 
wants me to deadhead him to Cheefoo. 
Says he’s a refugee from Dalny; lost one 
of his partners overboard on the way. 
Bit suspicious, I think.” 

In the light of the chart-house I took 
closer stock of my man. He looked sim- 
ple enough, but ill-used by wind and 
weather. His face was unshaven and 
dirty; his clothes, of poor material and 
cut, were soiled and wrinkled. 

As I looked at him he said: 

“And I have no money got.” 

He spoke English but lamely, yet he 
could make himself readily understood. 
This is what he told me. 
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“Two years I live Dalny; all time work 
electric light place. Ten, eleven, twelve 
days ago we all hear Japanese only two 
versts from Dalny. Coming down strong. 
My boss, Mr. Edgreen, he say ‘more bet- 
ter we get out.? He send him Chinese 
boy on yatch to go Cheefoo. Give China 
boy his clothes and his money, he say he 
come on junk. Another man in Dalny, 
work for oil company, frien’ of mine; he 
get scared of army coming, so we three 
get big junk; no Chinaman, and we come 
away.” 

‘“Where’s the others?” I asked. 

“I come to that. My chun, he Billy 
Malone, a very good sailor—Mr. Ed- 
green he good sailor, too. Those two 
steer the junk. I sort of roustabout. 
Also I cook. The second night come ter- 
rible storm, rain, lightning, thunder, 
much wind. I in bow of boat and bye and 
' bye Malone he cry out: ‘Man overboard,’ 
just like that: ‘Man overboard.’ It was 
big wave come aboard and wash away 
Mr. Edgreen, who was steering. Then 
Malone he steer. We never see Mr. Ed- 
green again. Wind die down in the 
morning and we come this side Wei-hai- 
wei—and now I want get Cheefoo, see 
maybe Mr. Edgreen’s Chinese boy my 
clothes have got.” 

It was a straight enough yarn, even 
for a dark night at Wei-hai-wei, but 
somehow it didn’t sound straight. The 
skipper wanted to fire the chap ashore, 
but in a way I felt sorry for him, and 
knowing by past experience that the 
drop from first-class cabin to the beach 
is so fatally easy, and so likely to happen 
to any one, I asked the skipper what the 
fare was to Cheefoo and being told seven 
dollars, Mex., was about to pay it. The 
chap was still thanking me when a smart 
boat pulled alongside and a fellow, about 
four feet high, in a khaki uniform came 
aboard and asked for the skipper. 

While he was away I questioned the 
stranger again; learned that his name 
was Edmund Sissovics—he had to write 
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it for me before I got it down pat—and 
I was getting quite interested in his yarn 
when the steward called me to join the 
skipper’s conference. Then I found out 
that the man in khaki was an English 
policeman. He told us that Sissovic’s 
partner was on shore drunk, and talking. 
That the alarm had gone out about Ed- 
green, who was the richest foreigner in 
Dalny, and it was feared that he had 
been robbed and murdered. 

I put my seven dollars back in my 
pocket and watched Sissovics go ashore 
into the darkness. 

6 ° * « s * 

“Sure, I tell you its good wine. First- 
class vintage, brought out here for the 
Russian trade. It’s dirt cheap, too, only 
me and my partner needs the money.” 

I looked up from the billiard table in 
the Beach Hotel, Cheefoo, to see two pic- 
turesque loafers holding the manager in 
converse. The big man who had spoken 
was the beau ideal adventurer—there was 
romance in the cock of his hat; the dirty 
silk sash about his waist reeked of adven- 
ture. 

One doesn’t notice his neighbors much 
in the East; a man’s business is his own 
as long as he doesn’t blow about it, and 
even Americans get out of that habit 
after a month or two of contact with the 
silent ones. 

But there was something about the 
partner of the man who had spoken that 
looked familiar and I lost my interest in 
the clicking balls trying to identify him. 

“Yes, a bottle we will try,” I heard 
him say, and when the bottle came, regal 
with gilded tinfoil and gaudy lettering— 
it opened with a loud report and fizzed 
like Michigan cider—then I saw that the 
stranger was Sissovics, and I wondered. 

That evening I got him to myself. 

“I am glad to see you because you was 
willing to pay my fare. Yes, that is my 
partner, Billy Malone. Oh, it was no 
trouble at Wei-hai-wei. You think, may- 
be the law does not run out here among 
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these so stunking Chinks! Ach, but they 
have good law got. You see, suppose 
man fall overboard, investigation neces- 
sarily must have, but there it ends, and 
so Billy Malone and myself, courting in- 
vestigation, can only say that Mr. Ed- 
green is no more and the law must pro- 
tect us and let us go. To-day we sell 
some wine—champagne for Russian offi- 
cer—which Mr. Malone send over from 
Dalny, and to-night I much money have 
got. Come and have a drink.” 

So that was the way of it. The death 
of Edgreen was certain, but it was not 
certain how that death happened, and so 
—well, no one had a right to say that 
Malone and Sissovics were murderers. 

I saw a good bit of them about the 
hotel. They blossomed out into new 
clothes; they had the finest rooms in the 
hotel; they ate and drank of the best and 
they lost more money at vingt-et-un at 
the Frenchman’s place than could have 
possibly come out of a few cases of cham- 
pagne. I couldn’t help thinking of the 
“Ebb Tide” and wondering what had 
been in those mysterious bottles. 

One evening at the dinner-table Sis- 
sovics, Just drunk enough to be pleasant, 
leaned over my chair and begged that he 
might see me during the evening. 

“It very important is—to you,” he 
said. There was an air of mystery and 
eagerness about him, and I assented to 
the proposition that he and his partner 
should come to my room. 

The hour set was ten o’clock, and 
promptly on time they came in, each one 
grasping a quart bottle of that gaudy 
champagne by the neck. Malone sat on 
the edge of my bed and acted as bar- 
tender. 

“Now look here,” said Malone, “I 
don’t know you very well, but Sissy, here, 
says you’re all right, and he wants to let 
you in on our scheme. The more so as we 
got the idea from you.” 

“From me?” I had not talked to Ma- 
lone. 
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“Yes. You’re the duck that went over 
to the Liao-tung peninsula the other 
day, ain’t you? Well, you know what 
you said about Mia-tau island? Well, I 
been thinking. You reported that there’s 
just one Chink family over there, mostly 
naked, you said. You also said that the 
island was just about covered with fine 
cattle. We've investigated that and it’s 
all right. There’s just one hundred and 
thirty-seven beef animals, counting cows, 
and a herd of about forty burros. Now, 
you don’t have to come in on this, but if 
you don’t come in you won’t give us 
away, will you?” 

I promised. 

“If you did, you know, some Chink 
might knife you,” added Malone, with a 
grin that I did not like. 

“Well, Sissy, here, and myself have 
got a junk—a good big un. We bought 
it outright from that son of a gun, Ming- 
hai, robber that he is, and we’ve fired the 
crew. In the forehold we’ve got three as 
sweet looking Winchesters, forty-fours, 
as you want to see, and to-morrow morn- 
ing, early, we hit out for Mia-tau and 
them steers.” 

“Buy ’em?”’ I asked, casually. 

“Have nother drink,” said Sissovics. 

“You see,” went on Malone, drinking 
wine out of the glass from which he had 
just dumped my toothbrushes, “I have 
done more than a bit of trade with the 
Ruskeys, and they’re damn good fellows 
and damn liberal with their money. In 
spite of all the Japs say, Port Arthur 
ain’t properly blockaded, and I know a 
little cove, just to the south’ard of 
Louisa Bay, where we can land that beef. 
It’s only a twenty-mile run, and with a 
fair breeze we can leave Mia-tau at mid- 
night and hit the peninsula at dawn. 
There’s a chance, of course, that the 
Ruskeys will snaffle the cattle before we 
have a chance to sell ’em, but if they do 
I know some officers in Port. Arthur who 
won’t stand for the grab; ’specially when 
we fix it to let ’em in on the deal.” 
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“But what do you want me for?” I 
_asked. “I have no coin to waste.” 

“Ter hell with the money. We don’t 
want any Chinks in this game at all, and 
I don’t see how any less than three men 
can handle that junk. Even as it is we 
won’t be able to hoist the mainsail with- 
out a watch-tackle. You come and be the 
third hand, and handle one of them Win- 
chesters. You gave us the tip, uncon- 
sciously of course, but we'll set that off 
against what we’ve paid for the junk and 
sO on.” 

In many ways the adventure appealed 
to me. It looked ridiculously easy, but I 
wouldn’t take snap-shot judgment and so 
promised to sleep on it. 

Malone didn’t like my caution, I saw 
that; so I helped him finish the wine and 
saw him to bed, and then I nailed Sisso- 
vics, alone. 

“Now give us the straight of it,” I 
said, “man to man. I’m not squeamish, 
but there are some things you might 
stand for that I couldn’t. I’m either in 
with you, or I’ll leave it alone.” 

“I do not quite like Malone’s way,” said 
Sissovics, hesitatingly, “Billy is so 
bloody minded. We got little bit money ; 
maybe we could buy them cattle for 
cheap and sell ’em dear in Port Arthur. 
But Billy he don’t like to pay out money. 
He say the Chinamen on Mia-tau no 
good ; naked savages, and he say we hold 
em up and take cattle any how.” 

“That lets me out,” I said. 

“Suppose we buy them cattle, you go 
in?”? 

“Sure! Then its only a case of block- 
ade running with a big profit at the end.” 

“Well, I see Billy and try him. Sure, 
we want you. See you in the morning.” 

But he didn’t! Next morning when I 
turned out they were gone, and almost 
hull down to the northwest I saw the 
lateen sail of a Chinese junk and knew 
that the enterprise was on—for good or ill. 

* % 6 * * 


Port Arthur had not fallen yet in spite 
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of the predictions, and, owing to con- 
sular difficulties, I had shifted down to the 
cogst to Shanghai and was hanging out 
at the Astor House. 

Two months had gone since Billy Ma- 
lone and his partner had sailed from Chee- 
foo, and from them I heard no word. 

It was close on to midnight when my 
Chinese boy came up and said: 

“Have got man?” 

“Man? To see me?” 

“Yep. Below-side 
Wantchly see?” 

“First-chop man, belong, boy?” 

“Allee same sailor man, belong. Dlink 
some !”? 

_ Well, a drunken sailor man did not 
sound promising at that hour of the 
night, but I told Foo Low to bring him 
up, and I was not greatly surprised to 
find myself looking into the tired eyes of 
Sissovics. 

“What the devil—” I began. 

“A drink, I would like,” he said weak- 
ly, and dropped into a chair. 

He looked as if he needed a drink. His 
appearance now reminded me forcibly of 
that night in Wei-hai-wei. Once more 
his clothes were ragged and dirty; his 
face unshaven; his eyes bloodshot. Evi- 
dently he had seen things since he had 
left my room that night in Cheefoo. 

He grabbed my bottle of Scotch a tri- 
fle eagerly when I produced it, and while 
I was getting the potash for him he 
poured out and drank half a tumblerful 
—neat. 

I reserved my patience, also, while I 
ordered two club sandwiches and watched 
him devour them both with wolfish bites. 

He wiped his greasy beard on the cuff 
of his greasy coat; turned toward me and 
said : 

“Ach Gott! dot is good.” 

He didn’t look me in the eye and I was 
wise enough not to question him. 

“Vell?” he said, presently, the note of 
interrogation strong. 

“Well,” I rejoined, “feel better?” 


belong him. 
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“You bet,” was the reply. 

Silence for the space of a minute. 
Then: 

“Billy Malone, my partner, you know, 
be dead.” 

“So,” I said carelessly. 

“Yah. Der Japs get ’m,” said Sisso- 
vics, shaking his head. 

“Help yourself to a drink,” I said. 

So, my friend of the silk sash had got his 
pay. 
“Yah, he’s dead,” said Sissovics, as he 
gulped down the whisky; then, as an 
afterthought: ‘Me, I got damn narrer 
escape, also. 

“TI tell you,” went on Sissovics, “ ’cause 
it was you, you know, what caused me to 
be like this now—what caused poor Billy 
Malone to be a dead one. It was all your 
fault.” 

“Mine,” I said, savagely. 

“Yah, dot is so. Billy Malone vos an 
educated man. All the time he watch the 
papers for chances, for schemes, for any- 
thing. One day he see dot cablegram 
you send to your newspaper about your 
trip to de Gulf of Pe-chi-li and your stop 
at Mia-tau. Dose cattle you mention 
stick in Billy’s head and by-’n’-by he 
convince me and we go after dem. You 
—we offer to go, too—damn lucky, Billy 
no want to take you. He say more better, 
only share between two. 

“Dot morning we sail away from Chee- 
foo, Billy in fine shape. On board plen- 
ty champagne have got, and Billy he 
drink much and laugh and sing; all same 
pirate. ‘Ter hell with the Chinks,’ he say 
all the time, and he look at the fine Win- 
chesters. 

“We have good wind and by night 
time we make Mia-tau island. But Billy 
he no land. He say we lay off all night. 
So we lower the mainsail and only keep 
up the dinkey little foresail, all made of 
flour sacks and old breeches, and all night 
long we beat about in the open sea. Four, 
five times we sail all around dot island. 

‘When morning come we run the junk 
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right up on the beach opposite the little 
cove where dose Chinese live. All of dem 
come out to see us. You know, ’cause you 
was there. Altogether there was seven of 
’em; two men, one old woman, two young 
women and three kids about twelve or 
fourteen years old. 

“Billy he savey Chinese little bit, but 
these people they do not his dialect fer- 
stay, but anyway we goes ashore and 
makes believe we wants water. Dere is 
one well only on that whole island and the 
water is all green and thick like soup, and 
poisonous, but Billy says we got to drink 
it just for a bluff. 

“Ach! I can it yet taste.” 

Here Sissovics spat on my carpet and 
then took another drink of Scotch. 

“Then what?” I said. ‘Was it the 
water killed Malone?” 

“No,”. he replied. “It was as you said, 
the cattles was all about the hills. Grass 
for them to eat I see little of, but they all 
fat and fine. I say to Billy: ‘How der 
devil we drive all this beef on board 
junk?’ 

“ ‘Easy "nuff, says Billy. ‘Dere only 
one well is; no other water on island. 
Suppose night time come, cattle must 
come down here to drink. Den we get 
him.’ 

“So Billy und me we got a lot of rope 
from the junk and we make all same 
fence down to the beach. We take the 
hatches from the top of the hold and we 
make a slanting runway up to the deck 
—you know dem junks ain’t got any 
freeboard. We make a big opening on 
the shore, all the same letter Y, so cat- 
tle can drive in, so,—into der lane, und so 
—on board. There we have lots of rope, 
two fathom pieces with a slip noose; each 
rope for one beef—see? 

“I tell you dot was funny. All day 
Billy he make dem Chinese help us. Dey 
help us with der ropes; they help us with 
der fence. ‘Und, by Gott,’ says Billy, 
‘come night time I’ll make the beggars 
help us drive the beef on board.’ Und 
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all der time, und all day we could hear 
the ‘boom’ of der big guns at Port Ar- 
thur, only twenty miles away. In der 
afternoon Billy and I climbs up der 
mountain side, clear to der top, and all 
about we could see torpedo boats. Some 
was Japanese, but I think some was 
Ruskeys, too. Dey was holding up all 
the junks that was in sight, no matter 
whether they was northward or south- 
ward bound. Through the glasses we 
could see the officers go aboard and 
search dem for contrabands of war. I 
says to Billy, maybe we don’t get 
through, eh? 

“But Billy says: ‘You fool, at night 
time torpedo boats show no lights. We 
have no lights either. Suppose we keep 
quiet ; we can slip by all right.’ 

“All right,’ I says, but I was horrible 
scared just der same. Well, sir, just as 
Billy says, as the sun goes down here 
comes all the cattle down to drink and 
the Chinese drawing up water for them 
out of that one stinking well. 

“ ‘Let ’°em water ’em good,’ says Billy, 
‘they’ll weigh more when we get ’em 
over.” I tell you dot man was a caution! 

“The trouble come when we began to 
drive ’em. Billy und I starts, and we 
gets two fine-looking steers right in our 
passageway and dey walks aboard as 
easy as you please. We ties dem wid the 
ropes and goes back for more. Such a 
hollering and a jabbering from the 
Chinks you never see, und one of them 
pulls up a big stone to mash my head, 
only Billy he hits him in the jaw, und 
knocks him down. 

“Der man he gets up again and an- 
other man he come running with a big 
long knife and Billy he says, ‘Come 
on, you damn fool,’ to me, und runs on 
board the junk. It was not that he was 
afraid, it was the Winchesters to get. 
Into mine hands he shoves one and den 
he pumps the lever of the other, and as 
the Chink comes running with the big 
knife and begins to cut der rope of our 
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nice fence Billy lets him have a forty- 
four in der stomach. Gott! how dot re- 
port did sound, there in the twilight amid 
dose wonderful hills.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t be poetical,” 
I said in disgust, “what happened next?” 

“Why, den dose people all run into 
der stone house and close der door. Billy 
was for storming der house, but I told 
him: more better we get beef on board. 
So we worked; jiminey, how we worked ; 
und anyhow some of the cattles got 
frightened and run up on the mountain 
und we left ’em. By und by a girl from 
der house come, und she was a small girl, 
but she pick up der body of der man and 
carry him away. Billy was for having a 
shot at her, but I begged him to let her 


go. 

“Und so, at about midnight we have 
about one hundred of dose beef aboard, 
und der wind was fair for Port Arthur, 
and Billy say more better we go. 

“Und as we push off der junk—we had 
to warp her off with a kedge—those Chi- 
nese come out, und because they have no 
fire-arms they throw stones to us and one 
of them hit me on the leg. Then Billy 
che shoot again and one of der boys fall 
down and der Chinese run the house in 
once more. 

“Der champagne was not yet all done, 
and so Billy give me a half a bottle and 
drinken two bottles himself and tell me 
go lie down—he steer. 

“Und because I was sick my stomach 
in at der murders Billy had done, and be- 
cause der wine was strong, I go sleep. 

“I dream of cattles and Chinamen and 
of murders and of being hung und all 
such things, and den I dream dere was a 
fight and some one shooting at me and I 
see, in mine dream, a man with a rifle 
point at me, und he shoot—und I wake 
up. 
“Then come another shot, sure enough 
one; dere was Billy yelling at me. It 
daylight already yet, und we was close to 
Reef Island, close to der Louisa Bay, and 
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dere was a torpedo boat of Japan coming 
for us, und dey was shooting and Billy 
Malone drunk, und mad, und crazy, was 
shooting back; und down in der hold der 
cattle all was snorting with fright and 
stamping about as if they would a hole 
in the bottom make. I was too much 
scared to think, but instead of grabbing 
one Winchester, as Billy says—I can not 
the whole Japanese navy fight—I slip 
me over der side and let her go. 

“Und Billy he sail on and on, and he 
keep shooting and pumping der lever of 
the Winchester and the torpedo boat she 
come—oh, very fast—and as I swim 
away, und keep under water as much as 
possible, I see the torpedo boat hit dot 
junk in the middle, and junk und cattle 
und Billy all crumple up and nothing 
more can be seen but the torpedo boat. 

“From the shore come the boom of a 
big gun und the torpedo boat turn 
around and go away; but, for me, I get 
to Reef Island und dere I waits me all 
day und all night, and next night a junk 
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come and take me off. She was bound 
for Newchang and from there I stow 
away on a cargo steamer and to-day I ar- 
rives me here. Und it was you dot caused 
der trouble und Billy’s death und—und 
—I guess me I take another drink.” 

He got the drink and fell asleep there 
in my chair. 

My trunks were packed and my steam- 
er, the Wingsang, bound for Yokohama, 
sailed at daybreak. I did not disturb 
Sissovics. I called Foo Low and had him 
search deftly the rags of the adventurer. 
He brought to light a roll of bills; notes 
of the Hong Kong Shanghai Bank, and, 
from another pocket, a bunch of Russian 
ten-rouble notes. 

I left the whisky on the table, sig- 
naled to Foo Low, and, gathering up my 
wraps, I started for the steamer, glad to 
be saying my farewell to China. 

And as I paused to look back for the 
last time, my China boy was gently turn- 
ing out the electric light above the sleep- 
ing man. 
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THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 
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fully reported to his mistress the 

groom’s extraordinary insolence and 
impudence of the night before. The girl 
struggled with and conquered her desire 
to laugh; for monsieur was somewhat gro- 
tesque in his rage. 

“Frightful, Mademoiselle, most fright- 
ful! He call me Petaire most disrrre- 
spectful way, and eject me from zee sta- 
bles. I can not call heem out; he ees a 
groom and knows nozzing uf zee amende 
honorable.” 

Mademoiselle summoned M’sieu Zhames. 
She desired to make the comedy complete 
in all its phases. 

“James, whenever you are called upon 
to act in the capacity of butler, you must 
clear the table after the guests leave it. 
This is imperative. I do not wish the 
scullery girl to handle the porcelain save 
in the tubs. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Miss. There were no orders to 
that effect last night, however.” He was 
angry. 

Monsieur Pierre puffed up like the 
lady-frog in sop’s fables. 

“And listen, Pierre,” she said, collaps- 
ing the bubble of the chef’s conceit, “you 
must give no orders to James. I will do 
that. I do not wish any tale-bearing or 
quarreling among my servants. I insist 
upon this. Observe me carefully, Pierre, 
and you, James.” 

James did observe her carefully, so 
carefully, indeed, that her gaze was 
forced to wander to the humiliated coun- 
tenance of Monsieur Pierre. 

“James, you must not look at me like 
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that. There is something in your eyes; I 
can’t explain what it is, but it somehow 
lacks the respect due me.” This command 
was spoken coldly and sharply. 

“Respect?” He drew back a step. “I 
disrespectful to you, Miss Annesley? Oh, 
you wrong me. There can not be any one 
more respectful to you than I am.” The 
sincerity of his tones could not be denied. 
In fact, he was almost too sincere. 

“Nevertheless, I wish you to regard 
what I have said. Now, you two shake 
hands.” 

The groom and the chef shook hands. 
And I am ashamed to say that James 
squeezed Monsieur Pierre’s flabby hand 
out of active service for the several hours 
that followed. Beads of agony sparkled 
on Monsieur Pierre’s expansive brow as he 
turned to enter the kitchen. 

“Shall we ride to-day, Miss?” he 
asked, inwardly amused. . 

“No, J shall not ride this morning,” 
calmly. 

James bowed meekly under the rebuke. 
What did he care? Did he not possess a 
rose which had known the pressure of her 
lips, her warm, red lips? 

“You may go,” she said. 

James went. James whistled on the 
way, too. 


Would that it had been my good for- 
tune to have. witnessed the episode of that 
afternoon! My jehu, when he hears it re- 
lated these days, smiles a sickly grin. I 
do not believe that he ever laughed heart- 
ily over it. At three o’clock, while War- 
burton was reading the morning paper, 
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interested especially in the Army news of 
the day, he heard Pierre’s voice wailing. 

“What's the fat fool want now?” 
James grumbled to William. 

“Oh, he’s always yelling for help. 
They’ve coddled him so long in the family 
that he acts like a ten-year-old kid. I 
stole a kiss from Celeste one day, and I 
will be shot if he didn’t start to blubber.” 

“You stole a kiss, eh?” said James, ad- 
miringly. 

“Only just for the sport of making 
him crazy, that was all.” But William’s 
red visage belied his indifferent tone. 
““You’d better go and see what he wants. 
My hands are all harness grease.” 

Warburton concluded to follow Wil- 
liam’s advice. He flung down his paper 
and strode out to the rear porch, where he 
saw Pierre gesticulating wildly. 

“What's the matter? What do you 
want?” churlishly. 

“Frightful! Zee stove-pipe ees vat you 
call bust!” 

James laughed. 

“I can not rrreach eet. I can not cook 
till eet ees fix’. You are tall, eh?” affably. 

“All right; I'll help you fix it.” 

Grumblingly, James went into the 
kitchen, mounted a chair, and began 
banging away at the pipe, very much 
after the fashion of Bunner’s “Culpepper 
Ferguson.” The pipe acted piggishly. 
James grew determined. One end slipped 
in and then the other slipped out; half a 
dozen times. James lost patience and 
became angry; and in his anger he over- 
reached himself. The chair slid back. He 
tried to balance himself and, in the mad 
effort to maintain a perpendicular posi- 
tion, made a frantic clutch at the pipe. 
Ruin and devastation! Down came the 
pipe, and with it a peck of greasy soot. 

Monsieur Pierre yelled with terror and 
despair. The pies on the rear end of the 
stove were lost for ever. Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste screamed with laughter, whether at 
the sight of the pies or M’sieu Zhames, is 
more than I can say. 

James rose to his feet, the cuss-words of 
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a corporal rumbled behind his lips. He 
sent an energetic kick toward Pierre, who 
succeeded in eluding it. 

Pierre’s eyes were full of tears. What 
a kitchen! What a kitchen! Soot, soot, 
everywhere, on the floor, on the tables, on 
the walls, in the air! 

“Zee pipe!” he burst forth; “zee pipe! 
You half zee house full of gas!” 

James, blinking and sneezing, boiling 
with rage and chagrin, remounted the 
chair and finally succeeded in joining the 
two lengths. Nothing happened this time. 
But the door to the forward rooms 
opened, and Miss Annesley looked in upon 
the scene. 

“Merciful heavens!” she gasped, “what 
has happened?” 

‘Zee stove-pipe bust, Mees,” explained 
Pierre. 

The girl gave Warburton one look, 
balled her handkerchief against her 
mouth, and fled. This didn’t add to his 
amiability. He left the kitchen in a down- 
right savage mood. He had appeared be- 
fore her positively ridiculous, laughable. — 
A woman never can love a man, nor enter- 
tain tender regard for him at whom she 
has laughed. And the girl had laughed, 
and doubtless was still laughing. (How- 
ever, I do not offer his opinion as infalli- 
ble.) 

He stood in the roadway, looking 
around for some inanimate thing upon 
which he might: vent his anger, when the 
sound of hoofs coming toward him dis- 
tracted him. He glanced over his shoul- 
der and his knees all but gave 
way under him. Caught! The rider was 
none other than his sister Nancy! It was 
all over now, for a certainty. He knew 
it; he had about one minute to live. She 
was too near, so he dared not fly. Thena 
brilliant inspiration came to him. He 
quickly passed his hand over his face. 
The disguise was complete. Vidocq’s 
wonderful eye could not have penetrated 
to the flesh. 

“James?” Miss Annesley was stand- 
ing on the veranda. “Take charge of the 
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horse. Nancy, dear, I am so glad to see 
you!” 

James was anything but glad. 

“Betty, good gracious, whatever is the 
matter with this fellow? Has he the black 
plague? Ugh!” She slid from the saddle 
unaided. 

James stolidly took the reins. 

“The kitchen stove-pipe fell down,” 
Betty replied, “and James stood in the 
immediate vicinity of it.” 

The two girls laughed joyously, but 
James did not even smile. He had half a 
notion to kiss Nancy, as he had planned 
to do that memorable night of the ball at 
the British Embassy. But even as the 
notion came to him, Nancy had climbed 
up the steps and was out of harm’s way. 

“James,” said Miss Annesley, “go 
and wash your face at once.” 

Yes, Miss.” 

At the sound of his voice Nancy turned 
swiftly ; but the groom had presented his 
back and was leading the horse to the 
stables. 

Nancy would never tell me the sub- 
stance of her conversation with Miss An- 
nesley that afternoon, but I am conceited 
enough to believe that a certain absent 
gentleman was the main topic. When she 
left, it was William who led out the 
horse. He explained that James was still 
engaged with soap and water and pumice- 
stone. Miss Annesley’s laughter rang out 
heartily, and Nancy could not help join- 
ing her. 

“And have you heard from that 
younger brother of yours?” Betty asked, 


as her friend settled herself in the saddle. . 


“Not a line, Betty, not a line; and I 
had set my heart on your meeting him. I 
do not know where he is, nor when he will 
be back.” 

“Perhaps he is in quest of adventures.” 

“He is in Canada, hunting caribou.” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

‘““What a handsome girl you are, Bet- 
ty,” admiringly. 

“What a handsome girl you are, Nan- 
cy,” mimicked the girl on the veranda. 
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some, I do not know whatever will become 
of this heart of mine when we finally 
meet.” She smiled and drolly placed her 
hands upon her heart. ‘Don’t look so 
disappointed, Nan; perhaps we may yet 
meet. I have an idea that he will prove 
interesting and entertaining;” and she 
laughed again. 

“Whoa, Dandy! What are you laugh- 
ing at?” demanded Nancy. 

“TI was thinking of James and his soap 
and water and pumice-stone. That was 
all, dear. Saturday afternoon, then, we 
shall ride to the club and have tea. Good- 
by, and remember me to the baby.” 

“Good-by!” and Nancy _ cantered 
away. 

What a blissful thing the lack of pres- 
cience is, sometimes! 

When James had scraped the soot from 
his face and neck and hands, and had 
sudsed it from his hair, James observed, 
with some concern, that Pirate was cough- 
ing at a great rate. His fierce run 
against the wind the day before had given 
him a cold. So James hunted about for 
the handy veterinarian. 

‘“Where do you keep your books here?” 
he asked of William. ‘“Pirate’s got a 
cold.” 

“In the house library. You just go in 
and get it. We always do that at home. 
You’ll find it on the lower shelf, to the 
right as you enter the door.” 

It was half after four when James, 
having taken a final look at his hands and 
nails, proceeded to follow William’s in- 
structions. He found no one about. Out- 
side the kitchen the lower part of the 
house was deserted. To reach the library 
he had to pass through the music-room. 
He saw the violin-case on the piano, and 
at once unconsciously pursed his lips into 
a noiseless whistle. He passed on into the 
library. He had never been in any of 
these rooms in the daytime. It was not 
very light, even now. 

The first thing that caught his atten- 
tion was a movable drawing-board, upon 
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which lay an uncompleted drawing. At 
one side stood a glass, into which were 
thrust numerous pens and brushes. Near 
this lay a small ball of crumpled cambric, 
such as women insist upon carrying in 
their street-car purses, a delicate, dainty, 
useless thing. So she drew pictures, too? 
he thought. Was there anything this 
beautiful creature could not do? Every- 
thing seemed to suggest her presence. 
An indefinable feminine perfume still lin- 
gered on the air, speaking eloquently of 
her. 

Curiosity impelled him to step forward 
and examine her work. He approached 
with all the stealth of a gentlemanly bur- 
glar. He expected to see some trees and 
hills and mayhap a brook, or some cows 
standing in a stream, or some children 
picking daisies. He had a sister, and was 
reasonably familiar with the kind of sub- 
jects chosen by the lady-amateur. 

A fortification plan! ; 

He bent close to it. Here was the sea, 
here was the land, here the number of sol- 
diers, cannon, rounds of ammunition, re- 
sources in the matter of procuring air, the 
telegraph, the railways, everything was 
here on this pale, waxen cloth, everything 
but a name. He stared at it, bewildered. 
He couldn’t understand what a plan of 
this sort was doing outside the War De- 
partment. Instantly he became a soldier ; 
he forgot that he was masquerading as a 
groom; he forgot everything but this 
mute thing staring up into his face. Un- 
derneath, on a little shelf, he saw a stack 
of worn envelopes. He looked at them. 
Rough drafts of plans. . . . Governor’s 
Island. Fortress Monroe! What did it 
mean? What could it mean? He searched 
and found plans, plans, plans of harbors, 
plans of coast defenses, plans of ships 
building, plans of full naval and military 
strength; everything, everything! He 
straightened. How his breath pained him! 
. . . And all this was the handiwork of 
the woman he loved! Good God,’ what 
was going on in this house? What right 
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had such things as these to be in a private 
home? For what purpose had they been 
drawn? so accurately reproduced? For 
what purpose? Oh, whatever the purpose 
was, she was innocent; upon this convic- 
tion he would willingly stake his soul. 
Innocent, innocent! ticked the clock over 
the mantel. Yes, she was innocent. Else, 
how could she laugh in that light-hearted 
fashion? How could the song tremble on 
her lips? How could her eyes shine so 
bright and merry? ... Karloff, Annes- 
ley! Karloff the Russian, Annesley the 
American; the one a secret agent of his 
country, the other a former trusted offi- 
cial! No, no! He could not entertain 
so base a thought against the father of 
the girl he loved. Had he not admired 
his clean record, his personal bravery, his 
fearless honesty? And yet, that absent- 
mindedness, this careworn countenance, 
these must mean something. The pur- 
pose, to find out the purpose of these 
plans! 

He took the handkerchief and hid it in 
his breast, and quietly stole away... . 
A handkerchief, a rose, and a kiss; yes, 
that was all that would ever be his. 

Pirate nearly coughed his head off that 
night; but, it being William’s night off, 
nobody paid any particular attention to 
that justly indignant animal. 


XXI 


On a Wednesday morning, clear and 
cold: not a cloud floated across the sky, _ 
nor did there rise above the horizon one 
of those clouds (portentous forerunners 
of evil!) to which novelists refer as being 
“no larger than a man’s hand”. Heaven 
knew right well that the blight of evil was 
approaching fast enough, but there was 
no visible indication on her face that 
glorious November morning. Doubtless 
you are familiar with history and have 
read all about what great personages did 
just before calamity swooped down upon 
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them. The Trojans laughed at the 
wooden horse; I don’t know how many 
Roman banqueters never reached the des- 
ert because the enemy had not paid any 
singular regard to courtesies in making 
the attack; men and women danced on the 
eve of Waterloo—“On with the dance, let 
joy be unconfined”; my heroine simply 
went shopping. It doesn’t sound at all 
romantic ; very prosaic, in fact. 

She declared her intention of making a 
tour of the shops and of dropping into 
Mrs. Chadwick’s on the way home. She 
ordered James to bring around the pair 
and the coupé. James was an example of 
docile obedience. As she came down the 
steps, she was “a thing of beauty” and 
“a joy for ever”. She wore one of those 
jackets to which several gray-squirrel 
families had contributed their hides, a hat 
whose existence was due to the negligence 
of a certain rare bird, and many silk- 
worms had spun the fabric of her gown. 
Had any one called her attention to all 
this, there isn’t any doubt that she would 
have been shocked. Only here and there 
are women who see what a true Moloch 
fashion is; this tender-souled girl saw 
only a handsome habit which pleased the 
eye. Health bloomed in her cheeks, health 
shone from her eyes, her step had all the 
elasticity of youth. ed 

“Good morning, James,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

James touched his hat. What was it, 
he wondered? Somehow her eyes looked 
unfamiliar to him. Had I been there I 
could have read the secret easily enough. 
Sometimes the pure pools of the forests 
are stirred and become impenetrable; but 
by and by the commotion subsides, and the 
water clears. So it is with the human 
soul. There had been doubt hitherto in 
this girl’s eyes; now, the doubt was gone. 

To him, soberly watchful, her smile 
meant much; it. was the patent of her in- 
nocence of any wrong thought. All night 
he had tossed upon his cot, thinking, 
thinking! What should he do? Whatever 
should he do? That some wrong was on 
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the way he hadn’t the least doubt. Should 
he confront the colonel and demand an 
explanation, a demand he knew he had a 
perfect right to make? If this should be 
evil, and the shame of it fell upon this 
lovely being? ... No, no! He must 
stand aside, he must turn a deaf ear to 
duty, the voice of love spoke too loud. 
His own assurance of her innocence made 
him desire to fall at her feet in worship. 
After all, it was none of his affair. Had 
he not played at this comedy, this thing 
would have gone on, and he would have 
been in ignorance of its very existence. 
So, why should he meddle? Yet that mo- 
notonous query kept beating on his brain: 
What was this thing? 

He saw that he must wait. Yesterday 
he had feared nothing save his own ex- 
posure. Comedy had frolicked in her 
grinning mask. And here was Tragedy 
stalking in upon the scene. 

The girl named a dozen shops which 
she desired to honor with her custom and 
presence, and stepped into the coupé. 
William closed the door, and James 
touched up the pair and drove off toward 
the city. He was perfectly indifferent to 
any possible exposure. In truth, he for- 
got everything, absolutely and positively 
everything but the girl and the fortifica- 
tion plans she had been drawing. 

Scarce half a dozen bundles were the re- 
sult of the tour among the shops. 

“Mrs. Chadwick’s, James.” 

The call lasted half an hour. 

As a story-teller I am supposed to be 
everywhere, to follow the footsteps of 
each and all of my characters, and with a 
fidelity and a perspicacity nothing short 
of the marvelous. So I take the liberty 
of imagining the pith of the conversation 
between the woman and the girl. 

The Woman: How long, dear, have 
we known each other? 

The Girl: Since I left school, I be- 
lieve. Where did you get that stunning 
morning gown? 

The Woman (smiling in spite of the 
serious purpose she has in view): Never 
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mind the gown, my child; I have some- 
thing of greater importance to talk about. 

The Girl: Is there anything more im- 
portant to talk about among women? 

The Woman: Yes. There is age. 

The Girl: But, mercy, we do not talk 
about that! 

The Woman: I am going to establish 
a precedent, then. I am forty, or at 
least, I am on the verge of it. 

The Girl (warningly): Take care! If 
we should ever become enemies! If I 
should ever become treacherous! 

The Woman: The world very well 
knows that I am older than I look. That 
is why it takes such interest in my age. 

The Girl: The question is, how do you 
preserve it? 

The Woman: Well, then, I am forty, 
while you stand on the threshold of the 
adorable golden twenties. (Walks over to 
picture taken eighteen years before and 
contemplates it.) Ah, to be twenty again; 
to start anew, possessing my present 
learning and wisdom, and knowledge of 
the world; to avoid the pits into which I 
so carelessly stumbled! But no! 

The Girl: Mercy! what have you to 
wish for? Are not princes and ambassa- 
dors your friends; have you not health 
and wealth and beauty? You wish for 
something, you who are so handsome and 
brilliant ! 

The Woman: Blinds, my dear Betty, 
only blinds; for that is all beauty and 
wealth and wit are. Who sees behind sees 
scars of many wounds. You are without a 
mother, I am without a child. (Sits down 
beside the girl and takes her hand in 
hers.) Will you let me be a mother to you 
for just this morning? How can any man 
help loving you! (impulsively. ) 

The Girl: How foolish you are, 
Grace! 

The Woman: Ah, to blush like that! 

The Girl: You are very embarrassing 
this morning. I believe you are even 
sentimental. Well, my handsome mother 
for just this morning, what is it you have 
to say to me? (jestingly.) 
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The Woman: I do not know just how 
to begin. Listen. If ever trouble should 
befall you, if ever misfortune should en- 
tangle you, will you promise to come to 
me? 

The Girl: Misfortune? What is on 
your mind, Grace? 

The Woman: Promise! 

The Girl: I promise. (Laughs.) 

The Woman: Tamrich. Promise that 
if poverty should ever come to you, you 
will come to me. 

The Girl (puzzled): 
stand you at all! 

The Woman: Promise! 

The Girl: I promise; but . . . 

The Woman: Thank you, Betty. 

The Girl (growing serious): What is 
all this about, Grace? You look so ear- 
nest. . 

The Woman: Some day you will un- 
derstand. Will you answer me one ques- 
tion, as a daughter would answer her 
mother? 

The Girl (gravely): Yes. 

The Woman: Would you marry a title 
for the title’s sake? 

The Girl (indignantly): I? 

The Woman: Yes; would you? 

The Girl: I shall marry the man I 
love, and if not him, nobody. I mean, of 
course, when I love. 

The Woman: Blushing again? My 
dear, is Karloff anything to you? 

The Girl: Karloff? Mercy, no. He 
is handsome and fascinating and rich, but 
I could not love him. It would be easier 
to love . . . to love my groom outside. 

(They both smile.) 

The Woman (grave once more): That 
is all I wished to know, dear. Karloff is 
not worthy of you. 

The Girl (sitting very erect): I do 
not understand. Is he not honorable? 

The Woman (hesitating): I have 
known him for seven years; I have always 
found him honorable. 

The Girl: Why, then, should he not be 
worthy of me? 

The Woman (lightly): Is any man? 


I do not under- 
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The Girl: You are parrying my ques- 
tion. If I am to be your daughter, there 
must be no fencing. 

The Woman (rising and going over to 
the portrait again): ‘There are some 
things that a mother may not tell even to 
her daughter. 

The Girl (determinedly): Grace, you 
have said too much or too little. I do not 
love Karloff, I never could love him; but 
I like him, and liking him, I feel called 
upon to defend him. 

The Woman (surprised into showing 
her dismay): You defend him? You? 

The Girl: And why not? That is what 
I wish to know: why not? 

The Woman: My dear, you do not 
love him. That is all I wished to know. 
Karloff is a brilliant, handsome man, a 
gentleman ; his sense of honor, such as it 
is, would do credit to many another man; 
but behind all this there is a power which 
makes him helpless, makes him a puppet, 
and robs him of certain worthy impulses. 
I have read somewhere that corporations 
have no souls; neither have governments. 
Ask me nothing more, Betty, for I shall 
answer no more questions. 

The Girl: I do not think you are treat- 
ing me fairly. 

The Woman: At this moment I would 
willingly share with you half of all I pos- 
sess in the world. 

The Girl: But all this mystery ! 

The Woman: As I have said, some 
day you will understand. Treat Karloff 
as you have always treated him, politely 
and pleasantly. And I beg of you never 
to repeat our conversation. 

The Girl (to whom illumination sud- 
denly comes; rises quickly and goes over 
to the woman; takes her by the shoulders, 
and the two stare into each other’s eyes, 
the one searchingly, the other fearfully) : 
Grace! 

The Woman: I am a poor foolish wom- 
an, Betty, for all my worldliness and wis- 
dom; but I love you (softly), and that is 
why I appear weak before you. The blind 
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envy those who see, the deaf those who 
hear; what one does not want another can 
not have. Karloff loves you, but you do 
not love him. 

(The girl kisses the woman gravely on 
the cheek, and without a word, makes her 
departure. ) 

The Woman (as she hears the carriage 
roll away): Poor girl! Poor, happy, un- 
conscious, motherless child! If only I 
had the power to stay the blow! ... 
Who can it be, then, that she loves? 

The Girl (in her carriage): Poor 
thing! She adores Karloff, and I never 
suspected it! I shall begin to hate him. 

How well women read each other! 


James never parted with his rose and 
his handkerchief. They were always with 
him, no matter what livery he wore. 
After luncheon, William said that Miss 
Annesley desired to see him in the study. 
So James spruced up and duly presented 
himself at the study door. 

“You sent for me, Miss?” his hat in 
his hand, his attitude deferential and at- 
tentive. 

She was engaged upon some fancy 
work, the name of which no man knows, 
and if he were told, could not possibly re- 
member for longer than ten minutes. She 
laid this upon the reading-table, stood up 
and brushed the threads from the little 
two-by-four cambric apron. 

‘“‘ James, on Monday night I dropped a 
rose on the lawn. (Finds thread on her 
sleeve.) In the morning when I looked 
for it (brushes the apron again), it was 
gone. Did you find it?” She made a 
little ball of the straggling threads and 
dropped it into the waste-basket. A wom- 
an who has the support of beauty can al- 
ways force a man to lower his gaze. James 
looked at his boots. His heart gave one 
great bound toward his throat, then sank 
what seemed to be fathoms deep in his 
breast. This was a thunderbolt out of 
heaven itself. Had she seen him, then? 
For a space he was tempted to utter a 
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falsehood; but there was that in her eyes 
which warned him of the uselessness of 
such an expedient. Yet, to give up that 
rose would be like giving up some part of 
his being. She repeated the question: “I 
ask you if you found it?” 

“Yes, Miss Annesley.” 

“Do you still possess it?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“And why did you pick it up?” 

“Tt was fresh and beautiful; and I be- 
lieved that some lady at the dinner had 
worn it.” 

“And so you picked it up? Where did 
you find it?” 

“Outside the bow-window, Miss.” 

“s When Pp”? 

He thought for a moment. 
morning, Miss.” 

“Take care, James; it was not yet 
eleven o’clock at night.” 

“T admit what I said was not true, 
Miss. As you say, it was not yet eleven.” 
James was pale. So she had thrown it 
away, confident that this moment would 
arrive. This humiliation was premedi- 
tated. Patience! he said inwardly; this 
would be the last opportunity she should 
have to humiliate him. 

“Have you the flower on your person?” 

Yes, Miss.” 

“Did you know that it was mine?” 

He was silent. 

“Did you know that it was mine?” 
mercilessly. 

“Yes; but I believed that you had de- 
liberately thrown it away. I saw no harm 
in taking it.” 

“But there was harm.” 

“I bow to your superior judgment, 
Miss,” ironically. 

She deemed it wisest to pass over this 
experimental irony. “Give the flower 
back to me. It is not proper that a serv- 
ant should have in his keeping a rose 
which was once mine, even if I had thrown 
it away or discarded it.” 

Carefully he drew forth the crumpled 
flower. He looked at her, then at the 
rose, hoping against hope that she might 
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relent. He hesitated till he saw an im- 
patient movement of the extended hand. 
He surrendered. 

“Thank you. That is all. You may. 
go.” She tossed the withered flower into 
the waste-basket. 

“Pardon me, but before I go I have 
to announce that I shall resign my posi- 
tion next Monday. The money which 
has been advanced to me, deducting that 
which is due me, together with the amount 
of my fine at the police-court, I shall be 
pleased to return to you on the morning 
of my departure.” 

Miss Annesley’s lips fell apart, and her 
brows arched. She was very much sur- 
prised. 

“You wish to leave my service?” as if 
it were quite impossible that such a thing 
should occur to him. 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“You are dissatisfied with your posi- 
tion?” icily. 

“It is not that, Miss. As a groom I 
am perfectly satisfied. The trouble lies 
in the fact that I have too many other 
things to do. It is very distasteful for 
me to act in the capacity of butler. My 
temper is not equable enough for that 
position.” He bowed. 

“Very well. I trust that you will not 
regret your decision.” She sat down and 
coolly resumed her work. 

“It is not possible that I shall regret 
it.” 

“You may go.” 

He bowed again, one corner of his 
mouth twisted. Then he took himself off 
to the stables. He was certainly in what 
they call a towering rage. 

If I were not a seer of the first degree, 
a narrator of the penetrative order, I 
should be vastly puzzled over this singu- 
lar action on her part. 


XXII 


When a dramatist submits his scenario, 
he always accompanies it with drawings, 
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crude or otherwise, of the various set- 
scenes and curtains known as “drops.” 
To the uninitiated these scrawls would 
look impossible; but to the stage-man- 
ager’s keen, imaginative eye a whole pic- 
ture is represented in these few pothooks. 
Each object on the stage is labeled alpha- 
betically ; thus “A” may represent a sofa, 
“B” a window, “C” a table, and so forth 
and so on. I am not a dramatist ; I am not 
writing an acting drama; so I find that a 
diagram of the library in Senator Blank’s 
is neither imperative nor necessary. 

It is half after eight; the curtain rises; 
the music of a violin is heard coming from 
the music-room; Colonel Annesley is dis- 
covered sitting in front of the wood fire, 
his chin sunk on his breast, his hands 
hanging listlessly on each side of the 
chair, his face deeply lined. From time 
to time he looks at the clock. I can imag- 
ine no sorrier picture than that of this 
loving, tender-hearted, wretched old man 
as he sits there, waiting for Karloff and 
the ignominious end. Fortune gone with 
the winds, Poverty leering into his face, 
Shame drawing her red finger across his 
brow, Honor in sackcloth and ashes! 

And but two short years ago there had 
not been in all the wide land a more con- 
tented man than himself, a man with a 
conscience freer. God! Even yet he 
could hear the rolling, whirring ivory ball 
as it spun the circle that fatal night at 
Monte Carlo. Man does not recall the 
intermediate steps of his fall, only the 
first step and the last. In his waking 
hours he always heard the sound of it, 
and it rattled through his troubled 
dreams. He could not understand how 
everything had gone as it had. It seemed 
impessible that in two years he had dissi- 
pated a fortune, sullied his honor, beg- 
gared his child. It was all so like a hor- 
rible dream. If only he might wake; if 


only God would be so merciful as to per- 


mit him to wake! He hid his face. There 
is no hell save conscience makes it. 
The music laughed and sighed and 


laughed. It was the music of love and 
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youth; joyous, rollicking, pulsing music. 

The colonel sprang to his feet suddenly, 
his hands at his throat. He was suffocat- 
ing. The veins gnarled on his neck and 
brow. There was in his heart a pain as 
of many knives. His arms fell: of what 
use was it to struggle? He was caught, 
trapped in a net of his own contriving. 

Softly he crossed the room and stood 
by the portiére beyond which was the 
music-room. She was happy, happy in 
her youth and ignorance; she could play 
all those sprightly measures, her spirit 
as light and conscience-free; she could 
sing, she could laugh, she could dance. 
And all the while his heart was breaking, 
breaking! 

“How shall I face her mother?” he 
groaned. 

The longing which always seizes the 
guilty to confess and relieve the mind 
came over him. If only he dared rush in 
there, throw himself at Betty’s feet, and 
stammer forth his wretched tale! She was 
of his flesh, of his blood; when she knew 
she would not wholly condemn him . . 
No, no! He could not. She honored and 
trusted him now; she had placed him on 
so high a pedestal that it was utterly im- 
possible for him to disillusion her young 
mind, to see for ever and ever the mute 
reproach in her honest eyes, to feel that 
though his arm encircled her she was be- 
yond his reach. - God knew that 
he could not tell this child of the black 
gulf he had digged for himself and her. 

Sometimes there came to him the 
thought to put an end to this maddening 
grief, by violence to period this miserable 
existence. But always he cast from him 
the horrible thought. He was not a cow- 
ard, and the cowardice of suicide was ab- 
horrent to him. Poverty he might leave 
her, but not the legacy of a suicide. If 
only it might be God’s kindly will to let 
him die, once this abominable bargain was 
consummated! Death is the seal of si- 
lence; it locks alike the lips of the living 
and the dead. And she might live in ig- 
norance, till the end of her days, without 
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knowing that her wealth was the price of 
her father’s dishonor. 

A mist blurred his sight; he could not 
see. He steadied himself, and with an 
‘effort regained his chair, noiselessly. And 
how often he had smiled at the drama on 
the stage, with its absurdities, its tawdri- 
ness, its impossibilities! Alas, what did 
they on the stage that was half so weak 
as he had done: ruined himself without 
motive or reason? 

The bell sang its burring note; there 
was the sound of crunching wheels on the 
driveway; the music ceased abruptly. 
Silence. A door opened and closed. A 
moment or so later Karloff, preceded by 
the girl, came into the study. She was 
grave because she remembered Mrs. Chad- 
wick. He was grave also; he had various 
reasons for being so. 

“Father, the count tells me that he has 
an engagement with you,” she said. She 
wondered if this appointment in any way 
concerned her? 

“It is true, my child. Leave us, and 
give orders that we are not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

She scrutinized him sharply. How 
strangely hollow his voice sounded! Was 
he ill? 

“Father, you are not well. Count, you 
must promise me not to keep him long, 
however important this interview may be. 
He is ill and needs rest,” and her loving 
eyes caressed each line of care in her 
parent’s furrowed cheeks. 

Annesley smiled reassuringly. It took 
all the strength of his will, all that re- 
mained of a high order of courage, to 
create this smile. He wanted to cry out 
to her that it was a lie, a mockery. Be- 
hind that smile his teeth grated. 

“T shall not keep him long, Mademoi- 
selle,” said the count. He spoke gently, 
but he studiously avoided her eyes. 

She hesitated for a moment on the 
threshold; she knew not why. Her lips 
even formed words, but she did not speak. 
What was it? Something oppressed her. 
Her gaze wandered indecisively from her 
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father to the count, from the count to 
her father. 

“When you are through,” she finally 
said, “bring your cigars into the music- 
room.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Mademoi- 
selle,” replied the count. “And play, if 
you so desire; our business is such that 
your music will be as a pleasure added.” 

Her father nodded; but he could not 
force another smile to his lips. The brass 
rings of the portiére rattled, and she 
was gone. But she left behind a peculiar 
tableau, a tableau such as is formed by 
those who stand upon ice which is about 
to sink and engulf them. 

The two men stood perfectly still. I 
doubt not that each experienced the same 
sensation, that the same thought occurred 
to each mind, though it came from differ- 
ent avenues: love and shame. The heart 
of the little clock on the mantel beat tick- 
tock, tick-tock; a log crackled and fell 
between the irons, sending up a shower of 
evanescent sparks; one of the long win- 
dows giving out upon the veranda 
creaked mysteriously. 

Karloff was first to break the spell. 
He made a gesture which was eloquent of 
his distaste of the situation. 

“Let us terminate this as quickly as 
possible,” he said. 

“Yes, let us have done with it before I 
lose my courage,” replied the colonel, his 
voice thin and quavering. He wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. His 
hands shone white and his nails darkly 
blue. 

The count stepped over to the table, 
reached into the inner pocket of his coat, 
and extracted a packet. In this packet 
was the enormous sum of one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars in notes of one 
thousand denomination; that is to say, 
one hundred and eighty slips of paper 
redeemable in gold by the government 
which had issued them. On top of this 
packet lay the colonel’s note for twenty 
thousand dollars. 

(It is true that Karloff never accepted 
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money from his government in payment 
for his services ; but it is equally true that 
for every penny he laid out he was reim- 
bursed by Russia.) 

Karloff placed the packet on the table, 
first taking off the note, which he care- 
lessly tossed beside the bank-notes. 


“You will observe that I have not both- | 


ered with having your note discounted. 
I have fulfilled my part of the bargain; 
fulfil yours.” The count thrust his 
trembling hands into his trousers pockets. 
He desired to hide this embarrassing sign 
from his accomplice. 

Annesley went to a small safe which 
stood at the left of the fireplace and re- 
turned with a packet somewhat bulkier 
than the count’s. He dropped it beside 
the money, shudderingly, as though he 
had touched a poisonous viper. 

“My honor,” he said, simply. “I had 
never expected to sell it so cheaply.” 

There was a pause, during which nei- 
ther man’s gaze swerved from the other’s. 
There was not the slightest, not even the 
remotest, fear of treachery; each man 
knew with whom he was dealing; yet, 
there they stood, as if fascinated. One 
would have thought that the colonel would 
have counted his money, or Karloff his 
plans; they did neither. Perhaps the 
colonel wanted Karloff to touch the plans 
first, before he touched the money; per- 
haps Karloff had the same desire, only 
the other way around. 

The colonel spoke. 

“TI believe that is all,” he said, quietly. 
The knowledge that the deed was done 
and that there was no retreat gave back 
to him a particle of his former coolness 
and strength of mind. It had been the 
thought of committing the crime that had 
unnerved him. Now that his bridges were 
burned, a strange, unnatural calm settled 
upon him. 

The count evidently was not done. He 
moistened his lips. 

“Tt is not too late,” he said; “I have 
not yet touched them.” 
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“We shall not indulge in moralizing, 
if you please,” interrupted the colonel, 
with savage irony. “The moment for 
that has gone by.” ; 

“Very well.” Karloff’s shoulders set- 
tled; his jaws became aggressively angu- 
lar; some spirit of his predatory fore- 
bears touched his face here and there, 
hardening it. “I wish to speak in regard 
to your daughter.” 

“Enough! Take my honor and be 
gone!” The colonel’s voice was loud and 
rasping. 

Karloff rested his hands on the table 
and inclined his body toward the colonel. 

‘Listen to me,” he began. “There is 
in every man the making and the capacity 
of a great rascal. Time and opportunity 
alone are needed . . . and a motive. 
The other night I told you that I could 
not give up your daughter. Well, I have 
not given her up. She must be my wife.” 

“Must?” The colonel clenched his 
hands. 

“Must. To-night I am going to prove 
myself a great rascal . . . with a 
great motive. What is Russia to me? 
Nothing. What is your dishonor or my 
own? Less than nothing. There is only 
one thing, and that is my love for your 
daughter.” He struck the table and the 
flame of the student-lamp rose violently. 
“She must be mine, mine! I have tried 
to win her as an honorable man tries to 
win the woman he loves; now she must be 
won by an act of rascality. Heaven nor 
hell shall force me to give her up. Yes, 
I love her; and I lower myself to your 
level to gain her.” 

“To my level! Take care; I am still 
a man, with a man’s strength,” cried the 
colonel. 

Karloff swept his hand across his fore- 
head. “I have lied to myself long enough, 
and to you. I can see now that I have 
been working solely toward one end. My 
country is not to be considered, neither is 
yours. Do you realize that you stand 
wholly and completely in my power?” 
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He ran his tongue across his lips, which 
burned with fever. 

“What do you mean?” hoarsely. 

“TI mean, your daughter must become 
my wife, or I shall notify your govern- 
ment that you have attempted to betray 
it.” 

“You dishonorable wretch!” The 
colonel balled his fists and protruded his 
nether lip. Only the table stood between 
them. 

“That term or another, it does not mat- 
ter. The fact remains that you have sold 
to me the fortification plans of your coun- 
try; and though it be in times of peace, 
you are none the less guilty and culpable. 
Your daughter shall be my wife.” 

“T had rather strangle her with these 
hands!” passionately. 

“Well, why should I not have her for 
my wife? Who loves her more than I? 
I am rich; from hour to hour, from day 
to day, what shall I not plan to make her 
happy? I love her with all the fire and 
violence of my race and blood. I can not 
help it. I will not, can not, live without 
her! Good God, yes! I recognize the 
villainy of my actions. But I am mad 
to-night.” 

“So I perceive.” The colonel gazed 
wildly about the walls for a weapon. 
There was not even the usual ornamental 
dagger. 

A window again stirred mysteriously. 
A few drops of rain plashed on the glass 
and zigzagged down to the sash. 

“Sooner or later your daughter must 
know. Request her presence. It rests 
with her, not with you, as to what course 
I must follow.” Karloff was extraordi- 
narily pale, and his dark eyes, reflecting 
the dancing flames, sparkled like rubies. 

He directly saw the birth of horror in 
the elder’s eyes, saw it grow and grow. 
He saw the colonel’s lips move spasmod- 
ically, but utter no sound. What was it 
he saw over his (the count’s) shoulders 
and beyond? Instinctively he turned, and 
what he saw chilled the heat of his blood. 
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> There stood the girl, her white dress 
marble-white against the dark wine of the 
portiére, an edge of which one hand 
clutched convulsively. Was it Medusa’s 
beauty or her magic that turned men into 
stone? My recollection is at fault. At 
any rate, so long as she remained motion- 
less, neither man had the power to stir. 
She held herself perfectly erect; every 
fiber in her young body was tense. Her 
beauty became weirdly beautiful, masked 
as it was with horror, doubt, shame, and 
reproach. She had heard; little or much 
was of no consequence. In the heat of 
their variant passions, the men’s voices 
had risen to a pitch that penetrated be- 
yond the room. . 

Karloff was first to recover, and he took 
an involuntary step toward her; but she 
waved him back disdainfully. 

“Do not come near me. I loathe you.” 
The voice was low, but every note was 
strained and unmusical. 

He winced. His face could not have 
stung or burned more hotly had she struck 
him with her hand. 

“Mademoiselle!” 

She ignored him. “Father, what does 
this mean?” 

“Agony!” ‘The colonel fell back into 
his chair, pressing his hands over his eyes. 

““T will tell you what it means!” cried 
Karloff, a rage possessing him. He had 
made a mistake. He had misjudged both 
the father and the child. He could force 
her into his arms, but he would always 
carry a burden of hate. “It means that 
this night you stand in the presence of a 
dishonored parent, a man who has squan- 
dered your inheritance over gambling ta- 
bles, and who, to recover these misused 
sums, has sold to me the principal fortifi- 
cation plans of his country. That is 
what it means, Mademoiselle.” 

She grasped the portitre for support. 

“Father, is this thing true?” Her 
voice fell to a terror-stricken whisper. 

“Oh, it is true enough,” said Karloff. 
“God knows that it is true enough. But 
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it rests with you to save him. Become my 
wife, and yonder fire shall swallow his 
dishonor . . and mine. Refuse, 
and I shall expose him. After all, love 
is a primitive state, and with it we go 
back to the beginning; before it honor or 
dishonor is nothing. To-night there is 
nothing, nothing in the world save my 
love for you, and the chance that has 
given me the power to force you to be 
mine. What a fury and a tempest love 
produces! It makes an honorable man of 
the knave, a rascal of the man of honor; 
it has toppled thrones, destroyed nations, 
obliterated races. . . . Well, I have 
become a rascal. Mademoiselle, you must 
become my wife.” He lifted his hand- 
some head resolutely. 

Without giving him so much as a 
glance, she swept past him and sank on 
her knees at her father’s side, taking his 
hands by the wrists and pressing them 
down from his face. 

“Father, tell him he lies! Tell him he 
lies!” Ah, the entreaty, the love, the 
anxiety, the terror that blended her tones! 

He strove to look away. 

“Father, you are all I have,” she cried, 
brokenly. ‘Look at me! Look at me 
and tell him that he lies! . . You 
will not look at me? God have mercy on 
me, it is true, then!”? She rose and spread 
her arms toward heaven to entreat God to 
witness her despair. “I did not think or 
know that such base things were done. 

. » That these loving hands should 
have helped to encompass my father’s dis- 
honor, his degradation! For 
money! What is money? You knew, 
father, that what was mine was likewise 
yours. Why did you not tell me? I 
should have laughed; we should have be- 
gun all over again; I could have earned a 
living with my music; we should have been 
honest and happy. And now! . . 
And I drew those plans with a heart full 
of love and happiness! Oh, it is not that 
you gambled, that you have foolishly 
wasted a fortune; it is not these that hurt 
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here,” pressing her heart. “It is the 
knowledge that you, my father, should 
let me draw those horrible things. It 
hurts! Ah, how it hurts!” A sob choked 
her. She knelt again at her parent’s side 
and flung her arms around the unhappy, 
wretched man. “Father, you have com- 
mitted a crime to shield a foolish act. 
I know, I know! What you have done 
you did for my sake, to give me back 
what you thought was my own. Oh, how 
well I know that you had no thought of 
yourself; it was all for me, and I thank 
God for that. But something has died 
here, something ly in my heart. I have 
been so happy - . too happy! 
My poor ick She laid her head 
against his breast. 

“My heart is broken! Would to God 
that I might die!” Annesley threw one 
arm across the back of the chair and 
turned his face to his sleeve. 

Karloff, a thousand arrows of regret 
and shame and pity quivering in his heart, 
viewed the scene moodily, doggedly. No, 
he could not go back; there was indeed a 
wall behind him: pride. 

“Well, Mademoiselle?” 

She turned, still on her knees. 

“You say that if I do not marry you, 
you will ruin my father, expose him?” 

“Yes,” thinly. 

“Listen. I am a proud woman, yet 
will I beg you not to do this horrible thing 

- . force me into your arms. Take 
everything, take all that is left; you can 
not be so utterly base as to threaten such 
a wrong. See!” extending her lovely 
arms, “I am on my knees to you!” 

‘“My daughter!” cried the father. 

“Do not interrupt me, father; he will 
relent ; he is not wholly without pity.” 

“No, no! No, no!” Karloff exclaimed, 
turning his head aside and repelling with 
his hands, as if he would stamp out the 
fires of pity which, at the sound of her 
voice, had burst anew in his heart. “I 
will not give you up!” 

She drew her sleeve across her eyes and 
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stood up. All at once she wheeled upon 
him like a lioness protecting its young. 
In her wrath she was as magnificent as 
the wife of Aineas at the funeral pyre of 
that great captain. 

“She knew! That was why she asked 
me all those questions ; that is why she ex- 
acted those promises! Mrs. Chadwick 
knew and dared not tell me! And I trust- 
ed you as a friend, as a gentleman, as a 
man of honor!” Her laughter rang out 
wildly. “And for these favors you bring 
dishonor! Shame! Shame! Your wife? 
Have you thought well of what you are 
about to do?” 

“So well,” he declared, “that I shall 
proceed to the end, to the very end.” How 
beautiful she was! And the mad desire 
that urged him to spring to her, crush 
her in his arms, and force upon her lips 
a thousand mad kisses! 

“Have you weighed the consequences?” 

“Upon love’s most delicate scales.” 

“Have you calculated what manner of 
woman I am?” with subdued fierceness. 

“To me you are the woman of all 
women.” 

“Do you think that I am a faint-heart- 


ed girl? You are making a mistake. I 
am a woman with a woman’s mind, and a 
thousand years would not alter my utter 
contempt of you. Force me to marry 
you, and as there is a God above us to 
witness, every moment of suffering you 
now inflict upon me and mine, I shall give 
back a day, a long, bitter, galling day. 
Do you think that it will be wise to call 
me countess?” Her scorn was superb. 

“I am waiting for your answer. Will 
you be my wife, or shall I be forced to 
make my villainy definitive?” 

“Permit me to take upon these shoul- 
ders the burden of answering that ques- 
tion,” said a voice from the windows. 

Warburton, dressed in his stable clothes 
and leggings, hatless and drenched with 
rain, stepped into the room from the ver- 
anda and quickly crossed the intervening 
space. Before any one of the tragic 
group could recover from the surprise 
caused by his unexpected appearance, he 
had picked up the packet of plans and 
had dropped it into the fire. Then he 
leaned with his back against the mantel 
and faced them, or rather Karloff, of 
whom he was not quite sure. 


(To be concluded) 


TIME 
By Theodosia Garrison 


EN I think sometimes of old 
Of sorrows that once seemed 


iefs I had, 
harsh to bear, 


And youth’s resolve to never more be glad, 
I laugh—and do not care. 


When I think sometimes of the joy I knew, 
The gay, glad laughter ere my heart was wise, 
The trivial happiness that seemed so true, 
The tears are in my eyes. 


Time—Time the cynic—how he mocks us all! 
And yet to-day I can but think him right. 
Ab heart, the old joy is so tragical 
And the old grief so light. 
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THE LAST RECORDED INCIDENT IN THE INTERESTING CAREER OF 
MR. DECK MELTON 


By Wood Levette Wilson 


HE Consolidated Aluminum stock 
book showed that one thousand 
shares were owned by Decker Mel- 

ton. Interested financiers who went to 
the trouble to obtain this information 
grunted in perplexity when they noted 
the dates of the transfers. 

“I can’t make out,” said the spare- 
built, fishy-eyed and coolly calculating 
Jeremiah Watson, head of the Watson 
syndicate, “‘whether that man Melton is 
a remarkably shrewd investor, or—” 

“Merely blessed with more than his 
share of fool luck?” suggested Elliott 
Parker, the skeptical—skeptical enough 
even to doubt the infallibility of the great 
Watson at times. 

“Who is he and what is he?” asked 
George Carrington, who played the finan- 
cial game much after the manner he 
played polo—for the fun there was in it, 
and expecting a good many hard knocks 
by the way. “I never heard of him.” 

“I never did either until quite recent- 
ly,” said Watson. Despite the magni- 
tude of his operations Mr. Watson never 
neglected details. Suspecting that Decker 
Melton might prove a detail of interest 
in the matter of securing control of the 
Consolidated Aluminum property, he had 
caused some inquiries to be made. “He 
isn’t anybody or anything—yet.” 

“Just a rank outsider?” Carrington 
was addicted to “‘sets.” 

“Well, yes. He is a recruit added to 
our ranks,” Watson went on, with an in- 
crease in the number of furrows in the 
sides of his face by way of a smile, 
“through the industry and energy that 
marked the early part of Mr. Jerome’s 


term in office. Mr. Melton was a gambler 
who was forced out of business during our 
last wave of civic virtue. Now he is in- 
teresting himself in stocks.” 

‘‘Not such a radical change, eh?” sug- 
gested the irrepressible Parker. 

“How he got a start is somewhat of a 
mystery,” Watson went on, ignoring 
Parker’s cynical frankness. ‘I suppose 
it was through the possession of a few 
dollars and what our young friend Parker 
so aptly designates as fool luck. Al- 


‘though he has been remarkably fortunate 


in his investments, or rather his specula-- 
tions—as his Aluminum is the only in- 
vestment I have chanced to hear of—he 
is far from being what could be called a 
capitalist, but—” 

“Might get a good start in that direc- 
tion if he handles his Aluminum shrewd- 
ly?” suggested Parker. 

“It would hardly be politic to discuss 
that outside our own meetings, gentlemen. 
Meantime we shall try to convince Mr. 
Melton that it would be wise to avoid fur- 
ther risks and be satisfied with the large 
profit his investment will now net him.” 

The record showed that of the Melton 
block of stock, one hundred shares had 
been transferred to the present holder 
early in the previous September, when it 
was quoted at about forty, and nine hun- 
dred shares in June, just after the Jarne- 
gan failure, which, for a brief interval 
staggered the whole market and sent the 
entire Jarnegan list completely to pot. 
Jarnegan’s transactions had been as bold, 
as brilliant and as comprehensive as the 
wreckage of them was complete and disas- 
trous. An examination of the scant de- 
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bris showed that the Jarnegan enterprises 
were of a largely elemental character in 
that they consisted principally of air and 
water. After the failure, certificates of 
the Jarnegan stocks were chiefly of value 
to the junk man, with one exception. 
That exception was Consolidated Alumi- 
num. While the erratic financier’s other 
stocks had shrunk to nothingness and dis- 
appeared as completely as if they had 
never been, Consolidated Aluminum had 
dropped to seven and three-quarters, and 
stopped. For several weeks it wavered 
near this low point, at which nine hun- 
dred shares of the Melton block had been 
bought in. Then it began to recover 
slowly, for of all the Jarnegan invest- 
ments, this was the only one of intrinsic 
worth, the solitary property that had 
more than a speculative value. This fact 
was presently discovered, when the scare 
concerning everything Jarneganesque 
had worn off somewhat, and a venture- 
some disposition to take flyers in Consoli- 
dated Aluminum had sent it steadily up- 
ward. Recent marked advances indicated 
strong buying, and what had for some 
time been a rumor was now beginning to 
be accepted as a fact—that there was a 
struggle for possession of the property 
between two important interests. 

If those who were wise in the ways of 
finance could have examined the stock 
book, they would have felt no doubt con- 
cerning the situation, nor any hesitation 
about investing in the stock if it had been 
for sale. Amid the few holdings there indi- 
cated, they would have had no trouble in 
picking out those controlled by the Wat- 
son syndicate, and those of the less power- 
ful Dale interest. They could also have 
made a shrewd guess as to the leaning of 
the other holders not openly identified 
with either side. The one block that 
might have puzzled them was that cred- 
ited to Decker Melton. 

Consolidated Aluminum was now 
quoted at seventy-seven. None of the ac- 
tual stock was for sale, and the specula- 
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tive interest was shy of it because of the 
problematical maneuvers of the two par- 
ties who sought its control. The buying, 
at first secret and cautious, and then open 
and determined, by brokers who repre- 
sented unidentified principals, had cleaned 
up all the more or less weakly held shares, 
and at this stage the market was merely 
nominal. 

Knowing the liability of stock rumors 
to err, Deck Melton did not assume to 
know what was going on in Consolidated 
Aluminum. 

“I suppose I’m as well informed about 
it as any man who just occasionally edges 
a small check into the big game,” he 
thought, “‘but the dealers never tell any- 
body how they’ve fixed the cards.” 

He had contemplated the course of the 
market, however, with a good deal of sat- 
isfaction, and now that his flyer was 
worth something like ten times what it 
cost him, was content to let his informa- 
tion come from developments. If there 
were a modicum of truth in the rumors 
that were flying ‘about, it was not likely 
that it would be worth less, and there was 
a cheering prospect of its being worth a 

deal more. 

“Pll just let them do all the work and 
worrying, and I’ll share the profit,” he 
thought, as he dropped off a stage, and 
walked into the park; “first, because 
that’s the easiest way; and, second, be- 
cause I couldn’t do anything else if I 
wanted to.” 

It was early October, and the thinning 
foliage was so freely splashed with reds 
and yellows and browns that there was lit- 
tle of the living green left. Deck sought 
his favorite bench, now laced by the low 
hung afternoon sun with the branch shad- 
ows of the nearby tree that had shaded 
him so often during the warm summer 
afternoons. With the cool autumn breeze 
blowing, the golden sunshine which vivi- 
fied the chromatic foliage about him was 
not unpleasant. He lighted a cigar, and 
leaned back comfortably to think—but 
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not about Consolidated Aluminum. In 
fact, the thoughts that came to him under 
the charm of these park visits, which were 
not infrequent, were not those of the 
shrewd speculator thirty-seven years old; 
rather were they those that belong to the 
hope and confidence of the twenties; for 
they drew a picture fair to look upon, 


clear and distinct, but far away, always 


far away. With almost unseeing eyes his 
glance carelessly swept the scene before 
him, unconscious of its beauty, until they 
rested on a sharp bend in the path thirty 
yards away. Then he suddenly straight- 
ened up; the dreamy look left his eyes in 
a flash, and they shone with eagerness. 

Around this bend in the path walked 
slowly, yet with the elastic step of healthy 
and energetic youth, a tall slender woman 
with large brown eyes and brown hair. 
Behind her, in Jeash as the law requires, 
plodded in ponderous dignity a huge St. 
Bernard with drooping tail and lowered 
head. 

A nervous toss sent Deck’s cigar into 
the grass behind him, and he watched the 
approaching figure with a yearning look. 
The young woman, who was evidently 
enjoying the scene, gazed up at the 
painted foliage with interest. Occasion- 
ally she spoke to the dog, who responded 
with a slow sweep or two of his tail, but 
when she did so she turned her head from 
the place where Deck sat. On she came 
with her glances still on the frost’s color 
work. Deck sat without moving. Would 
she see him? He almost hoped she would 
not, but still he hoped she would so that 
he might actually know— 

Slowly she advanced until she was al- 
most abreast of him. Then her glance 
dropped, and she stopped so suddenly 
that the dog walked clumsily into her be- 
fore he realized it. 

“Why, Mr. Melton!” she exclaimed, 
advancing with a cordially outstretched 
hand. “I’m awfully glad to see you!” 

A smile of pleasure chased the anxious 
look from Deck’s eyes as he stepped for- 
ward eagerly. 
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“So am I, Miss Bannister!” he respond- 
ed with more heartiness than nicety of 
expression. ‘I haven’t seen you since— 
since—” 

‘Not since you left Samoset, and that’s 
over a year ago—” 

“Fifteen months,” he declared, in the 
tone of a man absolutely confident of his 
facts. 

She looked up quickly, and then 
dropped her eyes. 

“Fifteen months is a long time, some- 
times, you know,” he went on, more 
lightly. 

“Yes, of course. You know we went 
abroad right after we got back from Sam- 
oset last fall—mother and brother and I 
—and we only got back last week ; that is, 
mother and I did.” There was an under- 
tone of apology in her explanation. 
“Tom came back in June, you know, on 
some business matter.” 

Deck did know that Tom Bannister 
had been home some months, as he had 
taken what little care as was necessary to 
avoid him; but he did not know that June 
had been the date of the return, and the 
knowledge of it now sent a new thought 
quickly through his mind. The Jarne- 
gan failure had occurred in June. It was 
plain, however, that Agatha Bannister 
did not connect the two events even if she 
knew of the collapse. 

The St. Bernard, which had been snif- 
fing suspiciously, raised his head, and, 
without preliminary indication of his in- 
tentions, licked Deck’s hand. The caress 
was so wholly unexpected that Deck 
jerked his hand away quickly, and then 
looked down and laughed. 

“Why, Thor, you very bad-manncred 
old dog!”? exclaimed Miss Bannister, giv- 
ing him a light box on the ear. “How 
could you do such a thing?” 

The dog licked his chops, blinked up 
at her and wagged his tail slowly. He 
did not seem to regard the slap as pun- 
ishment. 

“That’s all right, old fellow!” ex- 
claimed Deck, patting the dog on the 
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head. “I guess I ought to feel favored. 
You and I will get along all right, won’t 
we?” 

“You must be a friend of dogs,” she 
said, sitting down on the bench. 

“Always! That is, of course, when I 
get a chance,” he responded, sitting down 
beside her. “But I don’t get a chance to 
meet many good dogs, you know.” 

“That’s unfortunate.” 

“For me, yes.” 

Thor, who had sat down in front of 
them, now lifted a huge paw and dropped 
it heavily on Deck’s knee. Agatha 
laughed. 

“That settles it!’ she exclaimed. ‘He 
never does that with anybody except his 
most intimate friends. You're elected!” 

“It’s a bargain, old fellow,” said Deck, 
taking the big paw in his hand and shak- 
ing it, and putting it back again on his 
knee. ‘We're chums for keeps now. 
And,” he went on in a more serious tone, 
“I hope we shall have lots of good times 
together.” 

Agatha looked off into the distance a 
moment without speaking. Then she 
sighed a little. 

“It’s good to be home once more,” she 
said. ‘Especially from abroad, where 
everything is so—so different.” 

“Isn’t it though?” 

“You’ve been—” 

“Only for three months, two years ago, 
but I was about the gladdest fellow to get 
home you ever saw. Which,” he added, re- 
flectively, ‘‘is a little strange, as it has 
been a good many years since I had a 
home.” 

“But,” she said, quickly, “‘you live— 
some place.” 

“Exactly! That’s the correct address 
of such misfits as I—some place.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you bachelors de- 
serve nearly as much sympathy as you 
try to claim,” she said laughingly, as she 
rose. ‘Come, Thor, we must be going 
home; you’ve had a nice long walk now. 
Have you seen my brother?” she asked, 
turning again to Deck. 
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“No,” he replied, simply. There was 
no reason he could truthfully give why he 
had not, so he did not attempt to give 
any. 

“He has been very busy, I believe. 
Some complication about the markets or 
something. Good-by. Come on, Thor!” 

Deck sat down again, and watched her 
move off down the path until the bend hid 
her from sight. Then he took a long 
breath, and lighted another cigar. The 
picture had become very plain now. He 
ran over in his mind what she had said, 
trying to find something on which hope 
could hang. She had said—Well, she 
had not really said anything at all. The 
only thing that he knew now that he did 
not know before was that she remembered 
him, and kindly—that was something; 
and he was on friendly terms with her dog 
—that was something, too. Deck was 
even thankful for straws. 

Seated in his ten-by-twelve office, high 
up in a chimney-like sky-scraper, Deck 
Melton wondered at the change in his 
mental attitude and method of life, which 
had come within the last two years. In 
a worldly way he had been successful far 
beyond what he would have regarded as 
a possibility when he began to dabble in 
the big game, and he was much better off 
than he was even in the palmy days when 
the gambling rooms of Corrigan & Mel- 
ton were most prosperous. And with the 
increase of capital and income had come, 
strangely enough, a decrease in expendi- 
tures. For though he hovered daily— 
and successfully—about the edges of the 
financial maelstrom, the old, uneasy feel- 
ing that it was necessary to be doing 
something all the time, the gambler’s no- 
tion that he must play hard and fast, had 
passed from him, and he was now better 
satisfied to: watch the procession than to 
take part in it. Even the little office so 
far removed—by elevator—from the hur- 
ly-burly was a development of this atti- 
tude, this yearning for stability, for a 
substantially fixed place in life. This of- 
fice was not a necessity, but it gave him 
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a commercial habitation, a place where he 
could generally be found during business 
hours, a place where mail could be deliv- 
ered. ‘True enough, when a broker would 
occasionally make the long flight in the 
elevator, he more often found his tran- 
sient principal immersed in a book than 
in imposingly business-like papers, but 
nevertheless it was D. Melton’s office—the 
name modestly printed on the door tes- 
tified unequivocally to that—and such 
men as he dealt with found that he 
much preferred to transact his business 
there. Two years ago he had been a gam- 
bler, and a successful one; now he had 
achieved a success that was much dearer 
to him—he was a business man. 

“And,” he thought, with a smile of sat- 
isfaction, as he reviewed the course of 
Consolidated Aluminum and the rumors 
concerning it, ‘it looks as if I were get- 
ting more so every day. I’m a lucky dog 
—about money.” 

The inferential exception here had to 
do with his park dreams. That chance 
meeting in the park, too, had— 

The knob of the door rattled, and he 
turned from where he stood looking out 
of the window at the jagged line of roofs 
fading into the distant haze. 

‘Ts Mr. Melton—Melton, old fellow, 
I’m glad to see you again!” exclaimed 
Tom Bannister, as he swung the door 
shut behind him, and stepped quickly 
across the room with outstretched hand. 

In the flash of thoughts that passed 
through his mind between the time he rec- 
ognized his visitor and Bannister spoke, 
Deck had stiffened a little, for he did not 
know just what the call meant; but when 
he gripped Bannister’s hand he did so in 
the manner of a man who is glad—and 
relieved. 

“My sister told’ me she met you in the 
park,” began Bannister. 

“Ves ?”? 

‘And that woke me up to the fact that, 
with all my good intentions, I hadn’t 
looked you up again.” 
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“I guess you’ve been pretty busy, 
haven’t you? Sit down.” 

“Well, I should say I had!” exclaimed 
Bannister, as he took a chair. “But I 
decided to get around to see you to-day 
whether I had time or not.” 

“I’m mighty glad you did. Have a 
cigar.” 

“I’ve been wanting to see you ever since 
I got back, but the fact of the matter is 
that there was a good while that I 
couldn’t see much of anything.” 

“Jarnegan slump?” asked Deck, with 
a smile. 

“I should say so! That blamed break 
let me in over my head—that’s the reason 
I hustled back from Paris—and I’m just 
beginning once more to see daylight 
ahead—and some of my friends.” 

“Did it throw you hard?” 

“Um-m-m, well, yes, for a while. It 
looked at first as if it were all over except 
some formal proceedings in the federal 
court, but I managed to pull a few loose 
ends together, and things are getting into 
fair shape now, with a pretty good out- 
look for something better. Did it get 
you?” 

“No.” 
it.” 

Bannister looked at him curiously. 

“Consolidated Aluminum?” he asked. 

“At the very bottom. How did you 
guess it?” 

“I didn’t. I’ve seen the stock book.” 

“Oh,” said Deck, reflectively. ‘Then 
you must be interested yourself.” 

“Well, yes, I am. Interested enough 
to make you an offer for your block if 
you want to sell.” 

“Don’t believe I do. It looks good to 
me as it is.” 

“It looks good to me, too. That’s the 
reason I want it. But I thought perhaps 
as you had such a devil of a profit in it 
you’d like to close out on a sure thing.” 

“No, I guess not. I think I'll keep it 
for my old age.” 

“All right; but I wouldn’t monkey with 


Deck smiled. “I guess I got 
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the stuff on margins; there’s no telling 
what it may do.” 

“That’s what I suspected from the va- 
rious rumors I’ve heard about it,” said 
Deck, drily. 

Bannister took up his hat. 

“Well,” he said, “I must be off. Drop 
into the office and see me.” 

“Your sister—and mother—are well?” 

“Never better.” 

“And old Thor?” 

“Oh, old Thor?” Bannister laughed. 
“That lazy old autocrat is well, of course. 
I hear that you and he got quite chummy. 
He’s a queer old chap. Doesn’t often 
make up with strangers.” 

“TI might trade you that Aluminum for 
Thor,” said Deck, laughingly. 

“I'd be willing enough,” replied Ban- 
nister, joining in the laugh, “but I don’t 
believe Agatha would stand it. But I 
will ask you one favor. If you conclude 
to let go of your stock, give me first 
chance at it, will you?” 

“Sure p 

When the door had closed behind Ban- 
nister, Deck once more looked out the win- 
dow at the jagged jumble of roofs. He 
was glad to know that Bannister felt no 
enmity toward him. That was something 
—a good deal, in fact, it seemed to him, 
on second thoughts—even though he had 
to admit that his headway was slow. 

Another turning of the knob caused 
Deck to look around again—with a frown 
this time; he did not want to be dis- 
turbed. 

It was Sanders—Sanders, young, en- 
ergetic, quick-witted; with the world be- 
fore him, and a determination to have his 
full share of it, amply supported by thor- 
ough confidence in his ultimate success in 
attaining it. Sanders was a broker for 
the love of the game and the stakes to be 
won at it. He did much of Deck’s busi- 
ness, and it was he who had bought in the 
block of Consolidated Aluminum. 

“Mr. Bannister got into the elevator. as 
I got out,” he said, with the suggestion 
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of interrogation in his tone as he sat 
down. 

“Yes,” replied Deck, “he was just in 
to see me.” 

“Um-m-m,” mumbled Sanders, as he 
drew in a whole chest full of smoke from 
his cigarette and blew it out slowly 
through funneled lips. ‘I don’t want to 
ask questions about anything that is none 
of my business, but—” 

“Well?” 

*‘Didn’t he make you an offer for your 
Aluminum?” 

Deck looked up without showing the 
surprise he felt. 

“Well, no, not exactly an offer,” he re- 
plied; “that is, nothing definite, but he 
said he’d like to buy it.” 

Sanders slapped his knee in a hearty 
self-commendatory manner, as if he were 
thus indirectly patting himself on the 
back. 

“I knew it!? he exclaimed, looking 
elatedly wise. ‘‘He’s in with the Dale 
push!” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“Against old Watson in the Aluminum 
game.” 

“Then you really think that Watson 
and Dale are on the mat?” 

“Sure thing! It’s got past being a 
rumor; people are beginning to know. 
And a nice quiet little match it is, too! 
So far it’s a draw, I think. They’re just 
about even, and I think it’s all in but 
yours.” 

“That makes it look pretty good, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Good? Why, you hang on to that 
little block of Consolidated Aluminum till 
it gets just right, and you ought to be 
able to button all your clothes with the 
diamonds you’ll make off the deal. Don’t 
you see? If the thing’s as I think it is, 
one side or the other has got to have your 
stock before anything can be done.” 

“Um-m-m,” grunted Deck, thought- 
fully. 

“And if I were you, I’d make ’em pay 
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good and plenty for it. Well, that’s what 
I wanted to put you on to, so I’ll pull out. 
Going to take a little spin on the Speed- 
way before dinner. Don’t you forget it 
now,—one side or the other has got to 
have your stock before: anything can be 
done, or—or, by jingo, one of ’em has got 
to have you!” 

The door closed behind Sanders, and 
Deck turned once more to the contempla- 
tion of the masses of housetops. He 
smoked meditatively a long time with 
thoughts that were puzzling rather than 
pleasant. 

“I wonder,” he said to himself, finally, 
“whether Tom Bannister wanted most to 
see me, or to see that block of Consoli- 
dated Aluminum.” 

When, in the flickering glare of the 
corner arc lights, Deck climbed the stone 
balustraded steps that led to the Bannis- 
ters’ door, he had, in his feeling: of uncer- 
tainty, something of the sensation an ex- 
plorer must experience on approaching a 
country he had long dreamed of. It was 
an unknown land to him, and one that he 
was visiting at the bidding of none of its 
people; but one that he hoped held the 
promise of a glorious future. As he 
pressed the bell button, a deep, bass bark 
came from within, and Deck smiled a lit- 
tle to himself. Unfriendly as it sounded, 
he was reminded that he was pretty sure 
of a cordial welcome from old Thor, at 
least. A maid opened the door, and a 
huge black-shaded muzzle pushed by her 
with curious suspicion. The dog gave a 
sniff or two, and then recognized the vis- 
itor. Unceremoniously shouldering the 
maid out of the way, he sprang forward 
and leaped up against Deck, who, braced 
as he was to meet this demonstrative 
greeting, was almost pushed off the step. 

“Get down, Thor! Down, sir!” cried 
the maid, striving to seize the dog’s collar. 
“He won’t hurt you, sir.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Deck, hold- 
ing the animal’s two big forepaws in his 
hands, while Thor tried to lick his face. 
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“He and I are old chums, and he’s just 
glad to see me, that’s all. Is Miss Bannis- 
ter at home?” 

With Thor reduced to more passive 
demonstrations of welcome by this time, 
the maid showed Deck into the drawing- 
room, and took his card. The dog lay 
down on the hearth-rug before the smol- 
dering fire, and thumped the floor vigor- 
ously with his tail. As far as he was con- 
cerned, Mr. Melton was a very welcome 

est. 

Deck glanced about the room. It was 
not so very dissimilar in its appointments 
from some other rooms he had seen, but 
still there was a distinct difference; some- 
thing strange—but pleasant; a matter of 
atmosphere, probably, that gave’ one a 
comfortable feeling in the place. 

“It’s because it’s somebody’s home,” he 
thought. 

‘‘Miss Bannister will be down in a few 
minutes, sir,” said the maid, reéntering. 
“Shall I take your hat and coat, sir?” 

Left alone again, Deck examined the 
room in more detail—and was still com- 
fortable. On a fragile little table 
between the windows—apparently the 
place of honor—stood the photograph of 
a woman. Deck stooped to examine it. It 
showed its original to be young, and un- 
deniably beautiful in the innocence of 
youth rather than in striking perfection 
of feature; one of those girlishly-sweet 
faces that men past the conventional age 
of romance turn to in some flash of feel- 
ing and adore for the rest of their lives. 

“She is pretty, isn’t she?” said a low 
voice, and Deck turned to find Agatha 
Bannister almost at his side. 

“T’m so glad you came this evening,” 
she went on, as Deck took her outstretched 
hand. 

“So am I,” he responded, “because I 
find you at home. But why are you—” 

“Because I am bored to death with my- 
self, and was wishing for some one who 
would patiently bear with my irritabil- 
ity.” 
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“Well, I’m it! declared Deck, and 
then feeling that the expression did not 
exactly accord with the atmosphere of the 
place, added with a smile: “I think I 
should be able to do that very well.” 

Agatha dropped into a chair. She 
seemed to take Deck’s call quite as a mat- 
ter of course; and he found something 
extremely pleasant in this fact. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I think we 
all owe you an apology?” 

“Owe me?” 

“Yes, you. Oh, won’t you please sit 
down? It makes me feel as if you were 
just waiting for a chance to get away 
when you stand up.” 

Deck drew up a chair with ostentatious 
alacrity and sat down before her. He 
had a feeling before he reached the house 
that he might not know just what to do; 
but it all seemed very easy and natural 
after Agatha had entered. 

“What in the world did you think of 
me—of us—last fall, when we went away 
right after getting back from Samoset 
without seeing you?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know as I thought— 
anything—much. You see I felt— What 
a terrible big dog Thor is, isn’t he? 
When he’s stretched out on the rug there 
with his head down on his paws he looks 
like a lion.” 

“It was very shabby of us, and I’ve no 
doubt you felt like cutting us dead after- 
ward. Now didn’t you?” 

Deck had been leaning down patting 
Thor’s head. 

“No,” he said, raising his eyes until 
they met hers, “I should never feel that 
way.” 

The barest suspicion of a glow which 
came into her cheeks was not perceptible 
in the yellow light of the incandescents, 
but she turned her head away. Her eyes 
fell on the photograph on the little table. 
It offered an adaptable subject for con- 
versation. 

“Isn’t that a pretty girl?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” he agreed, giving 
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Thor’s ear a final vigorous rub and 
straightening up. “Is it just a pic- 
ture, or is it—somebody?” 

“I should say it was somebody! That’s 
Mildred Vandegrift, as sweet a girl as 
ever lived.” 

‘““She—she looks as if she might be.” 
Deck found it rather difficult to devise 
suitable comments. 

“We met her in Paris, and—vwell, re- 
ally, it was quite the adventure of our 
trip.” 

““Won’t you tell me about it?” 

‘Why, I mean to! I like to talk about 
it because she’s such a dear, and because 
it is about the only adventure I ever had 
—except the time you swam out with me 
when I was about to go under at Samo- 
set.” 

“But about Miss Vandegrift?” Talk 
of the surf at Samoset was always 
shunned by Deck as a subject that left 
him without words. 

“You've been in the Place Vendéme?” 

“A few minutes—once.” 

“Then you know what a terrible thing 
it is to cross that broad open space with 
crazy French cabmen and crazier auto- 
mobiles plunging about, trying to run 
one down?” 

“Yes; one doesn’t have to be there 
long to notice that.” 

“Well, as Tom and I were just start- 
ing to cross one morning to walk to the 
Tuileries gardens, we noticed a young 
woman coming toward us—that is Tom 
noticed her first; he’s so observant, you 
know, sometimes.” 

“Judging from the photograph, I 
should think that might very well have 
been one of the times.” 

“It was! Well, this young woman had 
got within just a little way of the side- 
walk and safety—about the length of 
this room, I should think—when she 
slipped on something, and fell. There 
was a cab coming straight at her. The 
brute of a driver didn’t pull up or turn 
his horse, but just cried out for her to 
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him—with his fist, you know. The cab- 
man went—went—” 

‘Down and out?” 

“Yes! That’s what Tom called it aft- 
erward. Anyhow he lay where he fell for 
a while.” 

“And I should have liked to have seen 
that still better!’ exclaimed Deck, laugh- 
ing softly at the very richness of it. 

“Well, it wasn’t so funny in its after- 
effects. The gens d’armes arrested Tom, 
and he had to get the Consul General and 
do all sorts of things to get out of it, but 
he didn’t seem to care.” 

“T should think not! The satisfaction 
of it was worth all the trouble it was.” 

“T guess Tom thought so. Of course, 
we all met Miss Vandegrift and her moth- 
er, who were staying at the hotel, and 
they made our party so much pleasanter 
that Tom was in a terrible state of mind 
when he found he had to go home till he 
learned that the Vandegrifts were just 
about to return, and that he could ar- 
range to go on the same boat with them. 
Then he was the most cheerful young man 
about leaving his only mother and sister 
in a foreign land that you ever saw.” 

“And,” Deck asked again with the 
same kind of a smile, “could you blame 
him?” 

“T still don’t.” 

When Deck had said good-night, and 
passed down the stone balustraded steps, 
he paused a moment on the sidewalk and 
looked up at the house—the house where 
he now felt that he might count on an oc- 
casional welcome from some one besides 
Thor. 

“I only hope,” he thought, “that I am 
as completely forgiven as Mademoiselle 
Celeste is forgotten. Maybe it wasn’t the 
Aluminun, after all.” 

Then he turned and walked slowly 
homeward with a good deal more hopeful 
view of the future than he had known 
since those happy, careless days at Samo- 
set when present and future were one. 

Weeks passed with no developments in 
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the consolidated Aluminum deal. The 
stock was quoted nominally at seventy- 
seven and a half bid, but there were no 
transactions. Every one seemed to have 
forgotten it. Only once did the possibil- 
ity of a transaction present itself. 

As Mark Giles, the free lance, who, it 
was known, could be depended on in an 
irregular emergency, related the details 
of the occurrence to Watson and Parker 
in the former’s office, the financier’s face 
assumed, in spite of him, the annoyed ex- 
pression of a man who feels he is being 
baffled by some one too insignificant for 
serious consideration. 

“I went up to that little cubby of an 
office of his in the top row of bricks in 
the Chimney building,” said Mark Giles, 
who, being one of those people blessed 
with a full name in two syllables, gener- 
ally got the benefit of his appellation in 
its entirety, “and I must say I think he’s 
got some notions of his own about the 
deal. : 

“ ‘Mr. Melton,’ says I, ‘I understand 
you have some Consolidated Aluminum.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says he. 

“<‘Pve got a customer that I think 
would buy it at a fair price,’ says I. 

“< ‘Yes?’ says he. 

“ Yes,’ says I. ‘You’ve got a thousand 
shares, I believe,’ says I. 

“ ‘Well,’ says he. 

‘““J’m authorized to take the block at 
to-day’s close,’ says I. —~ 

‘Not from me,’ says he. 

“ sWell,’ says I, ‘just between us, I 
don’t blame you for putting a good value 
on the stock,’ says I. 

“* “No?? says he. 

“ ‘No,’ says I, ‘but, between us, I’ve 
got a tip that it’s about at the top,’ 
says I. 

“ *Yes?? says he. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says I. ‘There’s something 
mighty queer about the stock, and my 
notion is that the support is going to be 
taken away from it, and you know what 
that means,’ says I. 


‘* ‘What?’ says he. 
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“That the pipe will go out, and it will 
be back to Jarnegan figures,’ says I. 

‘* ‘Why don’t you advise your customer 
so, then?’ says he. 

‘God knows I have, Mr. Melton,’ 
says I, ‘and argued with him; but he told 
me he knew his own business best, and 
that if I didn’t want to make the deal he’d 
get some one else, and a commission’s a 
commission, you know, Mr. Melton,’ 
says I. 

‘* “Mark Giles,’ says he, ‘don’t get the 
idea that because you’re an ass I’m one,’ 
says he. 

“* ‘What’s that?’ says I, starting to get 
up. 
“Sit down! says he, giving me a 
shove. And I sat down to hear what else 
he had to say. You know what a big, 
husky fellow he is—he ought to be play- 
ing football. 

“You go back to Watson,’ says he, 
‘and tell him my stock’s not for sale,’ says 
he. 

“ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘is Mr. Watson buy- 
ing Aluminum?’ says I. 

‘* ‘Not mine,’ says he—just like he did 
before, you know. ‘You tell Watson that 
my stock’s not for sale, but that if he has 
any to sell at the market I’ll buy it,’ says 
he. ‘Good afternoon, Mark Giles,’ says 
he. 

“And, gentlemen, here I am without 
the stock; but I don’t think you’ll find 
anybody that will do any better for you. 
He’s holding that stock for keeps, as I 
see it, and it looked to me as if he had 
some notions of his own about it.” 

Watson gently rubbed his long, thin, 
pike-like nose and bent his eyes down on 
the fingers thus engaged. 

“All right, Mark Giles,” he said, with- 
out raising his lids, “keep your eyes 
open. You may be able to do something 
yet.” 

When Mark Giles had left the room, 
Watson looked up at Parker, and relaxed 
his face into the vertical wrinkles which 
made up his smile. 

“If we didn’t need that block so bad,” 
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said Parker, “the thing would be funny, 
and it’s surely nervy and impertinent. 
What are we going to do?” 

“We shall have to devise. some other 
method.” 

“We might scare him out.” 

“How P”? 

“By depressing the market.” 

‘And have the Dale crowd buying on 
every break? No, I think not.” 

There were evident indications that, in 
this comparatively unimportant deal, the 
great Watson was stumped. Possibly 
this as much as his advices concerning 
the undeveloped value of the property 
held his attention to it. Watson generally 
did what he wanted to in stocks, and there 
were underbreath rumors that Jarnegan 
was a case in point. 

Meantime Deck’s ascents of the stone 
balustraded steps had become more than 
occasional. Thor was always glad to see 
him, and Agatha—after many misgiv- 
ings that he might imagine more than her 
courtesy justified, Deck finally—well, 
why else should she smile and brighten so 
when she greeted him? Still— 

Their friendship had ripened to the 
stage of many confidences and common 
interests—some, indeed, obviously cre- 
ated that they might be common interests, 
and others growing out of the easy pos- 
sibility of each finding an interest in the 
other’s interests. And Deck’s fortunes 
prospered both behind the door at the top 
of the stone balustraded steps, and in the 
little office high in the towering pile of 
masonry down town. 

An early December snow was heavy 
enough to powder Deck’s shoulders plen- 
tifully between the time he had dismissed 
his cab and had been admitted to the Ban- 
nister home, only to be told by the maid 
that Miss Bannister was not well enough 
to see him that evening. A chill, foreign 
to the nipping air outside, passed 
through Deck’s heart. 

“The pipe’s gone out,” he thought, 
drearily, as he turned to go out. 
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“Hello, Deck, that you?” called Tom 
Bannister’s voice. 

“Yes,” replied Deck, dully. 

“Thought I recognized your voice. 
Come into my den. I want to have a talk 
with you.” 

Deck laid off his overcoat, and followed 
Tom slowly, filled with an apprehension 
somewhat akin to that of a man who feels 
that the next turn of the cards will leave 
nothing in the world for him but the irre- 
vocable trigger and the unimpressionable 
law’s formal verdict. 

‘Have a cigar,” said Tom, as they sat 
down. 

Deck took one with a perfunctory 
“Thank you,” and waited in silence. 

“Beastly weather, isn’t it? said Tom. 

“Rotten,” Deck agreed, with no feel- 
ing of interest. 

“You’ve still got that Aluminum, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes; I told you, you know, that Id 
let you know before I sold it.” 

“That’s right; so you did. Had any 
offers?” 

“Yes, Mark Giles was up to see me a 
few weeks ago.” 

“Ah, ha!” 

‘He was from Watson, I think.” 

“That’s a good think.” 

“I told him to tell Watson that I 
wouldn’t sell, but that I’d buy if he had 
any- for sale.” 

“Well, that’s 
laughed Tom. 

Deck did not join in the laugh; the 
subject did not interest him. 

Tom got up, and took a turn about the 
room. 

“Look here, Deck,” he said, “I owe you 
something—a good deal, I think.” 

“T guess not.” 

“Yes, I do. We won’t say anything 
about the time you fished Agatha out of 
the surf at Samoset. That’s past and 

ne.’? . 

Deck nodded. He was willing this 
should be past and gone. What he won- 
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dered now was whether it was a kick or 
a kind word that was coming to him. 

“Well,” Tom went on, “you know, I 
suppose—every one else does—that Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste threw me over?” 

Deck said nothing. 

“The first signs of it were right after 
she got back to New York from Samoset. 
She didn’t write. I couldn’t hear any- 
thing from her until finally—well, it was 
all off. Then came her marriage with old 
Harter, and I was pretty well cut up. I 
took mother and Agatha and went 
abroad. Since I got back I’ve heard 
more things about Celeste than I knew 
when I went away.” 

He paused, but Deck only nodded. 

“And from what I’ve heard, and the 
friendly interest you’ve shown in me,” 
Tom went on—it seemed to Deck that the 
language was enigmatical; “I think you 
had something to do with her dropping 
me. Did you?” 

' Tom spoke in the quiet tone of a man 
who has thoroughly threshed over his 
emotions until he has no desire except to 
get at the facts. Deck felt that his an- 
swer might cut the last tie that bound 
him to the future that he hoped for, but 
there was only one answer to give. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly. 

He had risen with the natural instinct 
of a man to be on his feet when anything 
happens. The two men looked into each 
other’s eyes a moment. Then Tom ad- 
vanced slowly. 

“Deck,” he said, solemnly, as he ex- 
tended his hand, ‘‘that was the best turn 
you ever did for me or ever will be able 
to do for me. Now, let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” 

Deck sat down again with a sigh of 
relief. There was a little pause, and 
then— 

“Is your sister very sick?” he asked, 
diffidently. 

“Agatha? Oh, no,” replied Tom, care- 
lessly. “She just caught a heavy cold that 
settled all over her and laid her up. She’ll 
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be all right in a day or so. Better drop 
in and see her, as she may have to stay 
pretty close in the house for about a 
week.” 

Deck squinted up his eyes while in the 
act of lighting a fresh cigar. 

“Rattling good cigars, these!’ he said, 
when he had finished, with a cheeriness 
that was almost startling. “And now,” 
he went on, as he slid down lazily in his 
chair and crossed his legs comfortably, 
“how about this Aluminum deal? I un- 
derstand that the stockholders’ meeting 
will be held on the fifteenth. Who’s go- 
ing to get it?” 

“That,” replied Tom, looking at him 
queerly, “is pretty hard to say—yet. It 
will depend on how certain stock is voted, 
of course.” 

“I see,” said Deck, meditatively, as he 
looked at his watch, and then rose. 

“Look here, Deck, suppose you drop 
in at the office to-morrow afternoon about 
three, and talk this matter over with some 
interested friends of mine. How does that 
strike you?” 

“All right. Ill be there.” 

The interested friends Deck was to 
meet at Tom Bannister’s office the next 
afternoon, he found to be only Harrison 
Dale. He felt that it was something of 
an advance in his new scheme of life to 
meet this man in a business way. For 
Dale was a man whose power was steadily 
growing on an almost unbroken line of 
successful operations. His very appear- 
ance bespoke the kind of force that di- 
rects and compels success. Thick shoul- 
ders, deep chest, massive head and heavy 
jaw all indicated vigor and determina- 
tion. People disagreed about his reputa- 
tion as an operator. Some regarded him 
as being of the most cautious and con- 
servative type; others declared that he 
was a bull-headed plunger that stopped 
for nothing and nobody. Both were 
right. None was more cautious or con- 
servative than Harrison Dale until he had 
all his plans well matured, and knew just 
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what he wanted to do and how to do it; 
then none plunged forward with more de- 
termination and few arrived more success- 
fully. 

“‘We have asked you to this confer- 
ence, Mr. Melton,” he said, when the pre- 
liminaries of the introduction were over, 
“to learr? if you would care to join us in 
a little deal in Consolidated Aluminum.” 

Deck nodded. He was inclined to hear 
more details before he had anything to 
say. 

‘It is our purpose,” Dale went on, “to 
secure control of the company, because 
we believe it is a good thing that is being 
neglected. Originally, Mr. Bannister and 
I hoped to do this ourselves, but we found 
certain obstacles in the way.” 

“And those obstacles, Deck,” laughed 
Tom, “are, to put it plainly, your block 
of stock.” 

“It must be down to a pretty fine 
point then,” suggested Deck. 

“It is, and I'll tell you frankly that we 
need your stock on our side in the stock- 
holders’ meeting to make us sure.” 

“That was the reason you wanted an 
option on it then,” Deck smiled. : 

“Exactly, but you made it pretty clear 
to me that you didn’t want to sell. Then 
I explained to Mr. Dale that, knowing 
you, I was sure we couldn’t either buy or 
scare you out, and that as I was under 
a good many obligations to you, I’d like 
to take you in with us if you cared to 
come.” 

“What's the scheme?” asked Deck. 

“The whole thing is very simple,” de- 
clared Dale, “though I must admit that 
there is not much originality about it. 
We are convinced from investigations we 
have made that the property is worth at 
least five and probably ten times its pres- 
ent capitalization, owing to the fact that 
the deposits are much richer and wider in 
extent than had been thought. At the 
next stockholders’ meeting we propose to 
elect our own directory. Subsequently, 
we intend to organize a company which 
will make an offer to buy the Consolidated 
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Aluminum property outright. This offer 
will be accepted by the new directory, 
subject, of course, to the approval of the 
stockholders. As we shall hold a major- 
ity of the stock there will be no difficulty 
about that. Then we shall reorganize the 
company with an adequate capital, and 
proceed to develop it in a practical man- 
ner.” 

Deck chewed his cigar meditatively a 
moment before he spoke. 

“Ts it square?” he asked, 
straight into Dale’s eyes. 

‘‘Square?” repeated Dale, with a smile. 
“Well, it certainly is! By our purchase 
the minority stockholders—who are Wat- 
son and two or three of his friends—will 
get a good deal more for their stock than 
they paid for it and more than it has ever 
been quoted for.” 

“But they’re squeezed out, just the 
same?” 

“No, not squeezed out, exactly ; bought 
out. Of course, they won’t have much to 
say about it, but they will make money. 
The difference is that we shall stay in, as- 
sume more responsibility and, I hope, 
make more money.” 

“And, Deck,” said Tom, “after the 
squeeze I got in the Jarnegan slump I 
need to get on the right side of a good 
thing pretty bad, to give it to you 
straight.” 

Deck looked at him a moment absently. 
He was thinking of the discomfort that 
comes to the man who is broke, which he 
knew by personal experience; and he was 
thinking, too, of the effect Tom Ban- 
nister’s depleted fortunes would have on 
Agatha. Might she not then— 

‘All right,” he said, after the momen- 
tary pause. “I’m with you. What’s to 
be done?” 

“Mr. Melton,” said Dale, offering his 
hand, “permit me to congratulate you on 
the fact that you will be elected a director 
of the Consolidated Aluminum company 
at the stockholders’ meeting on the fif- 
teenth.” , 

Half a dozen men made up the stock- 
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holders’ meeting on the day appointed. 
When the Melton shares were voted with 
the Dale interest on the first question of 
control, Jeremiah Watson reached for his 
hat. 

‘“Gentlemen,” he said, as he rose, “‘be- 
ing convinced that I can be of no further 
service to you, I shall ask your leave to 
withdraw.” 

Then he walked out of the room and 
practically out of the company, for there 
was no hitch in the Dale program from 
start to finish. 

“Tom,” said Deck, as he walked into 
Bannister’s office one day in the early 
spring, “how’s business?” 

“Never saw better prospects,” was the 
hearty reply. “You know things moved 
fast in the field last winter, and it looks 
now as if we were going to have one of 
the best dividend payers in the list, and, 
thanks to our own good management, 
both of us have pretty good bunches of 
stock to draw dividends on, too.” 

“Do you still think we are going to 
need a western representative in Chi- 
cago?” 

““We certainly are! In fact, we can’t 
do business without one. We're going to 
need a good one, too.” 

“Do you think I’d do?” 

“You!? Tom gasped. “You! What 
the—why, I didn’t suppose the police 
could drive you out of New York.” 

“They came pretty near doing it once, 
and not so very long ago, either,” re- 
sponded Deck, smiling a little grimly. 

“Oh, forget that!” Tom laughed. 
“What’s that got to do with Mr. Decker 
Melton, second vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Aluminum Company, Limited?” 

“It’s just one of the unpleasant bio- 
graphical facts that bob up once in a 
while.” 

“Deck,” Tom went on, seriously, “it 
isn’t a good thing for you to think so 
much about those days. Don’t you know 
you’ve got a record of development that 
any man might be proud of ?” 
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“Well, then, maybe it’s a good idea to 
remember some things to keep me from 
getting chesty. But what I want to know 
is if you think I’ll do for Chicago.” 

“Do? Why, of course, you’ll do—bet- 
ter than anybody I know. But it’s so un- 
necessary. We can get a good man with- 
out any trouble. What put you in the no- 
tion of burying yourself out there?” 

“Tom,” Deck replied, frowning at the 
ash of his cigar, “there are a good many 
people in this town who haven’t forgotten 
that Deck Melton used to be a profes- 
sional gambler, and won’t forget it, 
either, as long as they live and he lives. I 
want to go some place where people don’t 
know quite so much about me, and get a 
new start.” 

“Nonsense, Deck, old man! You’re 
morbid! Take something for your liver. 
You’re morbid I tell you!” 

“Well, if that’s so I don’t know any- 
thing better than Chicago hustle to knock 
it out of me. If I can have that Chicago 
job I want it.” 

And so it was settled that Decker Mel- 
ton was to be the general western repre- 
sentative of the American Aluminum 
Company, Limited, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

As the time approached for his depar- 
ture the process of uprooting became all 
the more unpleasant. Sometimes it was 
even painful. Deck felt the full force of 
the powerful hold that is fastened on the 
New Yorker, be he native or foster son, 
by the arrogant, self-satisfied big city, 
but he had no thought of changing his 
plans. He had studied his hand carefully, 
and would play it out in the manner that 
his judgment rather than his inclination 
told him was best. 

Too many people knew he had been a 
professional gambler, he told Tom Ban- 
nister. Aye, too many by just one! For 
the others he did not care, but could a 
man who had been a professional gambler 
ask Agatha Bannister to— 

He smoked much on the bench in the 
park those early spring days, watching 
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the rapid development of the verdure in 
a sunshine more beneficent than usually 
graces that season of the year. It was 
too early for many of the little tots who 
used to be his companions, but those who 
had prevailed upon their nurses to take 
them out, welcomed him with an enthu- 
siasm that added to his sadness, for the 
old dream picture was fading and grow- 
ing fainter with every day that took him 
nearer to his new life in Chicago. 

But Time, the inexorable, passed, and 
the afternoon of the day before came with 
all the inevitability of the unwelcome. 

“It’s the best thing, it’s the only thing 
I can do,” he thought, as he walked 
slowly down the avenue on his return 
from his last afternoon on the park 

- bench. “Such things are not for you, 
Decker, my boy. You got a wrong start 
in the deal. Though you’re a pretty 
lucky dog about some things—like money 
—you were coppered in the beginning in 
the other game, and you can’t win. Ah, 
well, maybe you’ll get a chance some day 
to show that you meant mighty well, even 
if you didn’t look very good in the record 
of past performances. You can brace up, 
and be a good loser, anyhow.” 

Then he took a long breath, and, 
straightening up firmly, finished his walk 
homeward at a brisk gait. 

In spite of his determination to be a 
game loser, it cost Deck considerable 
effort to conceal the burden of his depres- 
sion when he made his farewell call at the 
Bannister home that evening. He talked 
much to Thor and about Thor, while that 
majestic autocrat from his place on the 
hearth rug thumped his massive tail ap- 
preciatively on the floor with a happy 
lack of premonition of the coming loss of 
his chum. With Agatha, the conversation 
turned as far backward as their first meet- 
ing at Samoset, and the pleasant week 
that followed. Then it worked slowly 
down through the intervening time, with 
diversions touching on Agatha’s trip 
abroad, on the inevitable toward which 
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Tom and Mildred Vandegrift were drift- 
ing, and on Deck’s gradual and growing 
success in his new scheme of life-building. 

“T’ve got to admit,” he said, “that I’ve 
been extremely fortunate—about money 
matters.” 

“Admit?” Agatha laughed. “I should 
think you might almost be justified in 
boasting.” 

“T’m not sure that it is a matter to 
boast of.” 

“Most men would be. Don’t you feel 
that it is fine to succeed in the things you 
have tried to do?” 

“But I have not succeeded in every- 
thing.” 

“No?” She looked at him in some sur- 
prise. 

“There are other things, you know, be- 
sides mere financial success.” 

“Yes, of course. But you have suc- 
ceeded in other things, too. You have left 
behind you for ever—’” She paused and 
a momentary confusion showed itself in 
her slightly increased color. 

“You mean the old life?” he said, 
quickly and frankly. “The old life be- 
fore I knew you—and your brother? 
Well, yes, I hope so; I trust so.” 

“Isn’t that something; something fine, 
something great; something not many 
men could do, or, at least, would do?” 

“Yes, perhaps so. I wasn’t thinking 
about that exactly, though.” 

‘““What else, then?” She stooped to pat 
the sleeping Thor on the head. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s nothing but a mor- 
bid imagination,” he said, giving him- 
self a slight shake as if to rid himself of 
the burden. “I wish old Thor could go 
with me,” he added, abruptly. 

It was the first direct mention that had 
been made of his going away, and she 
looked up quickly. 

“It does seem too bad that such good 
chums as you and Thor should be sepa- 
rated by mere sordid business,” she 
smiled. ‘He will certainly miss you. 
You leave to-morrow?” 
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“At noon.” 

‘And when will you come back?” 

“Pm not coming back.” 

‘Not at all?” 

“Oh, an occasional flying trip, per- 
haps. I’m going there to live, you know.” 

“Well, there are great possibilities in 
the west, they say.” 

“And it is one of those possibilities that 
I am going after, Agatha,” he said, 
gravely. 

Once more she looked up quickly, and 
then immediately dropped her eyes, while 
a flash of color came and went in her 
cheeks. It was the first time he had ever 
called her Agatha, but she was not offend- 
ed. Rather than that there passed over 
her a glow of satisfaction, almost of hap- 
piness. He had spoken the name natu- 
rally, unconsciously, as if, in his 
thoughts, she had long been Agatha to 
him. 

“You know we all want you to succeed 
in whatever you undertake there.” Again 
her hand was smoothing the silky head of 
the sleepily blinking Thor, grateful for 
the attention even at the expense of an 
interrupted nap. 

“Agatha,” he said—and again the 
glow of something indefinably sweet 
passed over her—‘“I hadn’t intended to 
do so, but I feel that I want to tell you 
why I am going to Chicago.” 

“TI shall be glad to hear,” she said, 
softly. 

“It isn’t for the—the worldly advan- 
tages that are in it. I’ve got enough of 
them—for me; more than I ever expected 
to have; more than I need. It’s—some- 
thing else. I want to get a new start. 
There are always a lot of people who re- 
member things that are not pleasant— 
and it seems to be a great satisfaction to 
them. And there are a good many people 
in this town who haven’t forgotten that 
Deck Melton used to be a professional 
gambler and won’t forget it as long as 
they live and he lives, either.” They were 
the same words he had used in speaking 
to Tom, and they had an unpleasant 
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hackneyed ring in -his ears. “It isn’t 
pleasant or casy to say this—to you—” 

“But,” she interrupted, “that was so 
long ago, and—” 

“It will never be long ago for those 
people. And the better I succeed here, the 
better they will remember it. It is all past 
and gone, now, I know—I promise you; 
and I want to go to a new place where 
the people will know me for what I am 
now, and not for what I was once.” 

“That is another one of your great suc- 
cesses,” she said, looking into his eyes, 
“if you could only realize it.” 

“I hope it will be,” he said, earnestly. 

‘And I hope it will be,” she said sim- 
ply ; “not because I feel that it makes the 
difference you think, but because—be- 
cause you wish it.” 

There was a pause. Deck got up and 
walked across the room and back. From 
under drooping lashes she watched him 
with a new light in her eyes. He stopped 
in front of her, and leaned his back 
against the shelf of the mantel. 

“Agatha,” he said, “I’m very weak, 
very foolish. I came here this evening to 
say good-by to you cheerfully, as—as 
good friends say good-by; and to have 
the satisfaction of hearing you say that 
you wished me luck.” 

“You know that I wish you all the 
good fortune that you could wish for 
yourself.” 

“That’s a great deal,” he said, with a 
sigh. “But—but I’m not satisfied with 
that—now. I can’t go away until I’ve 
told you something—something that I 
oughtn’t to, I know.” 

She did not speak, but sat slowly 
smoothing her handkerchief between her 
fingers. 

“Agatha,” he went on—there was 
something in his voice that she had never 
heard in it before—“if it were not for 
that which other people will remember so 
long and so well, I should have something 
else to tell you—something to ask you.” 

She rose suddenly from her chair, 
dropping her handkerchief to the floor. 
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“Oh, please don’t be offended!” he ex- 
claimed, apprehensively, as he stooped to 
pick up the handkerchief, which he con- 
tinued to hold in his hand. “I know I 
should not have said it, but—but I 
couldn’t help it. Don’t make me go away 
with the feeling that you are angry with 
me. It was foolish, it was—presump- 
tious, I know, and I was weak to—to 
pain you. But please be charitable. Re- 
member I am going away to-morrow— 
to stay.” 

“T am not offended,” she said, with the 
peculiar steadiness that marks suppressed 
emotion, as she took the handkerchief 
from his hand. He released it reluctantly, 
as if he had hoped to keep it, unnoticed. 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” he 
said, earnestly. “For now I can go away 
with better courage, and with a memory 
that will be dear enough to me to help 
take the place of hope.” He took a long 
breath, and shook himself a little. “I 
couldn’t persuade you to let me take old 
Thor with me, could I?” he went on, try- 
ing to speak more lightly. 

“I might,” she said, smiling up at him, 
while Thor, hearing the mention of his 
name thumped his tail on the floor soci- 
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ably. “He would be company for you, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“‘Wouldn’t he! He would save me 
many a fit of blues, I’m sure.” 

“But what should I do without old 
Thor? He is my best companion.” 

“Oh, of course, I understand. I was 
only joking.” 

‘“‘Suppose I were to say that you might 
take Thor with you—” She paused. 
There was something in her tone and ex- 
pression, although she did not look di- 
rectly at him, that set Deck’s pulse to . 
throbbing and made him lean toward her 
as if he could hardly restrain himself 
from gathering her in his arms. 

“Yes?” he said, in an eager whisper. 

“If you took Thor with you,” she 
looked up at him with the new light shin- 
ing brighter than ever in her eyes, “how 
long should I have to wait before you 
came back—”:she paused again; her eyes 
were cast down now and the long lashes 
veiled them completely; she caught her 
breath a little and the color flamed in her 
face, as, in a whisper that was very soft 
and low, but clearer to him than the 
sweetest music, she said, “before you came 
back—for me?” 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


R. Horatio Sheafe Krans, the en- 

thusiastic critic of William Butler 
Yeats, admits, in the pleasing volume 
which he has recently contributed to the 
“Contemporary Men of Letters Series” 
that Mr. Yeats may, at times, be obscure 
even to his admirers. “After all allow- 
ances have been made,” Mr. Krans writes 
concerning the lyrics of Yeats, “‘there re- 
mains a not inconsiderable part of his 
work that is darkened by recondite imag- 
ery, which for him no doubt has a mean- 
ing—for no one would dare to appear so 
meaningless unless he felt he meant a 
great deal—but to the rest of mankind 
conveys no idea, induces no mood, and 
is at most a perspicuous gloom.” And he 
confesses that even Mr. Yeats’ commen- 
taries, provided as an accessory of his 
verses, appear to need a glossary. 

A contrast is drawn between the poetry 
of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Yeats which is 
interesting, even if the general reader 
should quarrel with Mr. Krans to the ex- 
tent of thinking him not fully apprecia- 
tive of Kipling’s inner meaning. He 
writes: “Mr. Kipling is too often hard, 
flashy and materialistic; is the celebrator 
of imperialism. He loves the tumult of 
war and the din of labor, and sings of 
them with a rough and gusty energy, and 
in a language so plain that he who runs 
may read its whole meaning. He is too 
often an indifferent artist, speaking in 
the slang of the camp, and in accordance 
with the standards of the music hall. Mr. 
Yeats is the reverse of all this. He, and 
with him the men of the revival, stand op- 
posed to the encroachments of a uniform 
civilization that is destructive of national 
and provincial variations of every kind. 
He shuns the distractions of the workaday 


world and courts the solitary delights of 
the spirit. His poems are full of thought, 
spirituality, and lyric phantasy, and have 
a music that is subtile, sweet and beguil- 
ing. They are the product of an exact- 
ing artistic conscience, and everywhere 
wrought with the utmost care. If Mr. 
Kipling seeks too eagerly to catch the ear 
of the crowd, Mr. Yeats tends, on the 
contrary, to address himself to a cult, 
that understands the content of his art 
and speaks its language.” 

Well, well, a quarrel over poets is un- 
profitable! Let us thank heaven we have 
them, whether their words be for dream- 
ers or for common men, for the sad-eyed 
lotus eaters in a decadent mood, or the 
men of energy and hope who swagger 
down the dust of the middle road! If 
some of us like to listen to the Leat of 
“The Feet of the Young Men” that is no 
reason, perhaps, why we should worry be- 
cause Mr. Yeats should, if he pleases, 
amuse himself with vision of the boar 
without bristles that had come from the 
west and rooted the sun and moon and 
stars out of the sky and lain in the dark- 
ness grunting and turning to his rest. If 
it is really true that any such creature as 
that was in the west, it is just as well, no 
one will deny, that he has found his way 
into that shadowy limbo where Mr. Yeats’ 
heroes and heroines live their illusive lives. 


HERE has not grown up, as might 
have been expected, an automobile 
school of fiction. There was “The Ljght- 
ning Conductor,” which is still extremely 
popular, and now we have “The Motor 
Pirate,” and there have been many short 
stories dealing with the most fashionable 
and exhilarating form of locomotion, but 
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fascinating as the sport is, it has not yet 
aroused the novelists to their best efforts. 
Even Mr. Kipling, who has a knack for 
machinery, and who plays games, so to 
speak, with engines of one sort and an- 
other, has not felt inspired to try his pe- 
culiar mode of story-telling with an auto- 
mobile as a hero. But this is, upon reflec- 
tion, not a matter over which to grieve. 
Mr. Kipling has sung his song of steam 
quite magnificently, but to have him sing- 
ing a song of gasoline would be almost 
more than even the most enthusiastic 
among us could endure. 


OINCIDENT with the national cam- 
paign will come the publication of 
‘The President,” the new novel by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, whose story, “The Boss,” 
drew such attention \to the methods of 
Tammany Hall. Little is known of how 
Mr. Lewis will treat the new subject, but 
there is no other writer of fiction at pres- 
ent better equipped to write so intelli- 
gently of national political life than he. 
Mr. Lewis has been an observer of politics 
for twenty years and’ his services as 
Washington correspondent for several 
years, added to his close connection with 
state and city politics in the West, in 
Chicago and New York City, combine to 
fit him peculiarly for the work of em- 
bodying his observations in convincing 
fictional form. Politics is becoming more 
and more a part of American life and 
even women know more or less of its devi- 
ous ways in citics, although it will be long 
before it absorbs the people to the extent 
that it does in England. There have been 
some excellent political novels in the last 
few years, notably those by Booth Tark- 
ington, Elliott Flower, Brand Whitlock 
and others, and even such a reticent gen- 
tleman as Ex-President Cleveland has not 
thought it injudicious to sect upon them 
publicly the seal of his approval. Mr. 
Lewis writes forcibly, but his admiration 
for Thomas Carlyle leads him into the 
coinage of some remarkable words. 
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CLEVER aarticle on “The Humors 

of Advertising” recently illumined 
the pages of the Atlantic. The fun of 
the article was at times so uproarious, 
that one could not help imagining the 
struggle which must have accompanied its 
acceptance in the dignified if not solemn 
editorial conclave at No. 4, Park Street, 
Boston. The author was Rollin Lynd 
Hartt, who is connected with the literary 
department of the Transcript, of that 
city. He will be remembered as the au- 
thor of a number of articles or stories 
which appeared several years ago in the 
Atlantic, all dealing with the psychology 
of place. Each one brought out the 
characteristics of a particular city or dis- 
trict and they showed an engaging orig- 
inality of observation. Mr. Hartt writes 
a deal of matter for the Transcript, and 
also translates many articles from Euro- 
pean reviews. He has a never-failing 
wit and a keen satire which sometimes 
puzzle his staid fellow Bostonians. He is, 
however, only Bostonian on suffrance, or, 
as he says, “‘by lease,” for he hails from 
Western New York. It is to be feared 
that he is more diverted by Boston than 
its people would approve. It is whispered 
at the Transcript office that he was once 
known to speak disrespectfully of Bunker 
Hill monument, but his acquaintances 
have succeedcd in all but hushing this up. 
The State House, the Common, the Sa- 
cred Codfish, the Public Library, and 
other venerated landmarks, excite him to 
flippant remarks, and he once shocked 
the community by referring to a distin- 
guished and exclusive family as: “The 
Cabots, a small tribe inhabiting a suburb 
of Boston, having many customs and no 
manners.” 


ERT Leston Taylor, who is now reg- 
ularly engaged on Puck, has been 
spending his vacation at Grand Marais, 
on Lake Superior, where he goes each 
year. On the comic weekly his lines have 
fallen in pleasant places, and he has 
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abundant time for outside work if he 
cares to do it. In his particular line of 
newspaper paragraphing, which made 
him famous in Chicago, he seems to have 
been succeeded by F. P. Adams, who 
writes the “Little About Everything” col- 
umn in the Journal. Mr. Adams began 
by voluntary assistance to Mr. Taylor, 
but now he is doing this work on his own 
account in the other newspaper. His wit 
has a quaint tang, but is thoroughly 
modern, and he is facile at verse-making. 
He has, indeed, published a little book of 
verse of the lighter sort, which contains 
some charming things. Some of his imi- 
tations of Horace are quite up to what 
Field used to do. He has several volun- 
teer assistants whose work compares fa- 
vorably with his own. His particular 
column of paragraphs is unique. There 
is nothing like it enywhere else, and it 
may be doubted if it would flourish in the 
peculiar soil of New York and Boston. 
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HERE is a point in criticism where 
facetiousness should stop. Perhaps 
what will harm the future value of G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘Robert Browning” more 
than anything else is his smartness of 
phrase that tickles but does not wholly 
convince. However, Mr. Chesterton has 
critical sympathy and most decided 
views. One of the dangers of. smartness 
in literature is the difficulty of escaping 
the “trade-mark” when you wish. The 
public mind will not disassociate you from 
its first impression. 

Probably Mr. Alan Dale has found 
what we say true in his dramatic work, 
which, since 1887, has appeared in the 
New York Evening World and the New 
York American and Journal (since 
1895). In New York, Mr. Dale, as crit- 
ic, stands peculiarly alone. He writes in 
an amusing conversational style; his com- 
ments on current plays are marked by a 
facetiousness, popular with the general 
reader ; the cartoonist’s view-point is very 
often Mr. Dale’s. His critical arrows are 
frequently wreathed in smiles; his para- 
graphs readily lend themselves to pencil 
sketches of the humorously-minded news- 
paper artist. In the same spirit in which 
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Mr. Dale approached Bernhardt’s “Ham- 
let” by calling it ‘Mademoiselle Hamle- 
tina,” does he approach all things dra- 
matic. Praise may be given in humor, so 
may censure: by humor Mr. Dale seeks to 
gain his effects. 


HE provincialism of the Canadians 

drove from their shores Gilbert Par- 
ker, the novelist, who settled in another 
country and received knighthood, not so 
much for his literary achievements, how- 
ever, as for his political attitude. His 
countrymen across our northern borders 
resented his depiction of Canadian types 
and they were especially offended at his 
novel “The Right of Way.” The writer 
then declared that he was done with Can- 
ada as a place of residence, and that he 
would never write another novel the scene 
of which was laid in that country. He 
has kept his word. The two romances 
which he has written since settling in 
London have been utterly different from 
those he wrote while in Canada, and they 
have Europe for their scene. It will be 
remembered that the Canadians took um- 
brage at Kipling when he referred to 
Canada as “Our Lady of the Snows.” 
This was thought to cast aspersion on 
their salubrious climate. Stuart Edward 
White will probably soon be tried for 
lése-majesté. 


HY is it impossible for paragraph- 

ers, novelists and other persons to 

refer to women’s clubs without caricatur- 

ing them? Men’s clubs are not carica- 

tured, though they are sometimes con- 

demned. But a frank denunciation is not 

nearly so insulting or irritating as mis- 
representation. 

The latest offense of the sort is “The 
Confessions of a Club Woman,” by Ag- 
nes Surbridge. This, as is invariably the 
case, represents a woman of no social po- 
sition, ambitious and vigorous, seeking to 
find social distinction by means of the 
club. She refuses to consider her hus- 
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band’s wishes in the matter, neglects her 
children, and is so weaned from good 
sense and moral responsibility as to im- 
peril her reputation as a faithful wife. 
Now all this is not worth scolding about, 
perhaps. But it is so far from represent- 
ing the truth, in regard to the clubs, that 
it is difficult for one who likes fair play 
not to make a protest. The book is adver- 
tised as “a very real novel,’ but indeed 
it is anything but real. The writer does 
not appear to understand the spirit that 
animates the clubs, the simple good fel- 
lowship of them, the pleasing, if mild in- 
tellectual stimulus, and the good will that 
pervades them. The cheap quality of the 
women represented by this author, the 
poverty of their ambitions, and the vul- 
garity of their manners are really a libel 
on the clubs as they exist. There have 
been, probably, women who neglected 
their children for clubs, as there have 
been men who neglected their homes for 
the same reason. But that there are 
women who go to the club when their 
children are dangerously ill, one is much 
tempted to doubt. Such unnatural 
Thenadier creatures may exist, but the 
writer has never heard of one. 

The clubs are very simple institutions, 
democratic, aspiring, friendly and with 
a look to high things. They have done 
much to break down class prejudice and 
sectional dislike. They have lifted many 
a woman out of lonely bitterness and 
smallness of feeling into a stirring com- 
munity interest. They are the sources of 
innumerable good and enduring friend- 
ships. Why it should be thé purpose of 
authors to malign them, the writer can 
not see. True, they are sometimes amus- 
ing, but so are all human institutions. 
That they are dangerous to any save 
women who are eager to neglect their 
home duties, one feels at liberty to deny. 
The writer of the book in question entire- 
ly misrepresents the ease with which it is 
possible to enter a good club; nor could 
a woman of the quality of her heroin 
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make the success she is represented as 
having made in any club of good stand- 
ing. The true spirit of democratic neigh- 
borliness ought to be and often is fostered 
by the woman’s club, and to inveigh 
against pleasure so innocent and indeed 
so ethical, is to commit an injustice. It 
is not chivalrous to ridicule the pleasures 
of others when those pleasures are meant 
to be fine. The very fact that the clubs 
take in the women who need social oppor- 
tunity and intellectual intercourse, is the 
reason why, by all rules of noblesse 
oblige, the women of unusual ability and 
social position should be courteous in 
their attitude toward them. 


ARY Stewart Cutting, the author 

of “Heart of Lynn,” is a woman, 

who, having a family of fine children to 
comfort her widowhood, and the necessity 
of providing for them, set about writing 
as a profitable employment which would 


permit her to remain at home, and super- 
intend her duties there. She claimed no 
vision and offered nothing unique. She 
possessed a good education, a quick hu- 
mor, ready sympathy, and a talent for 
simple, graphic English. She had seen 
a good deal of men and women, and she 
wrote of what she knew, trying nothing 
out of the way, attempting no unheard of 
romance, and merely telling simple tales 
of men and women living the ordinary 
lives of to-day. 

With her method, no writer can, by 
any chance, run out of material. No 
more plot is required than life itself has 
to offer. No extraordinary imagination 
is needed. The facts suffice. Not that 
one means to say that Mrs. Cutting re- 
produces facts or serves up her friends 
on a platter for the appetites of the mag- 
azine readers. This is far from being the 
case. But she keeps within probabilities. 
Her sketches are a reflex of life in a gen- 
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eral sense. She has used her acquaint- 
ance with men and women to build up her 
characters with verisimilitude and her sit- 
uations which have the effect of being so- 
cial history. 

“Little Stories of Married Life,” her 
first published volume, appearing first in 
the magazines, was reproduced in book 
form. The Youth’s Companion has pub- 
lished numerous interesting, humorous 
tales for young people, which have not 
yet found their way into covers. “Heart 
of Lynn,” Mrs. Cutting’s first novel, 
deals with the life of a young girl. It is 
a simple story, sweetly told, which makes 
an appeal to the young and the lovers of 
the young, 
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Whose portrait sketch of President Roosevelt appears in 
this number 


HE American Indian has been a much 

more useful member of society than 
he has been given credit for being. Our 
fighters made their reputations by means 
of him in times which but for him would 
have been those of piping peace: our sut- 
lers have enriched themselves through 
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his commercial credulity; our spiritual- 
istic mediums would not think of setting 
up in business without his assistance, and 
our novelists and poets have found him a 
fruitful theme. He has sometimes been 
treated humorously, but more often has 
melancholy history touched into epic elo- 
quence the pen of a Longfellow, appealed 
to the love of romance of a Chateau- 
briand or a Cooper or awakened to fer- 
vor the justice-loving soul of an H. H. 
Of late years the fictionists have passed 
the Indian by. They have been of the 
opinion that he is no longer a subject for 
romance. Acquaintance with him in his 
state of perpetual slovenliness, with his 
newly aroused commercial sense exhib- 
iting itself in base ways, with his sul- 
len reserve which for ever effronts his 
benevolently inclined white neighbors, 
which his devotion to grease and squalor 
and superstitions, have worn to a thin 
edge the picturesqueness which writers 
once saw in him. Only two writers of the 
present day still devote their pens suc- 
cessfully to an exposition of the Indian. 
One is Jack London, who writes of the 


~ Alaskans, who are not, probably, of the 


same racial family as the North Amer- 
ican Indian. Moreover, London, however 
faithful he may be in depicting the jun- 
gles of the City of Dreadful Night, or in 
dealing with dogs, or creating a child of 
the Californian desert, does not write 
truly of his Indian. He imbues him with 
ideas and aspirations which are of a dif- 
ferent sort from those he really experi- 
ences. 

The one honest and sympathetic pen 
now dealing with the Indian is that of 
Mary Austin. Mrs. Austin is married to 
a man who represents the government in 
some capacity down near Death Valley, 
California. He has to do with the Paiutes, 
whose land adjoins that of the Shoshones, 
and Mrs. Austin, who has no friends of 
her own intellectual quality near at hand, 
lives a life there among sage-brush and 
silence which would be solitary were it 
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not for the Indians. To these she is a sort 
of mother. She is present when their 
little brown babies come into the sunny 
world of the Southern desert, she helps 
prepare the old for their burial, she 
dresses the wounds of those who are in- 
jured, she adjudicates certain quarrels, 
and gives advice and help in every way in 
which she may. And she has herself ac- 
quired certain of the habits of the Indian. 
She does not, for example, talk for the 
sake of talking, but bears herself with si- 
lent dignity and speaks only when she has 
a definite thing to say. She does not smile 
idly. Her feelings of sociability refuse to 
express themselves by a continual disturb- 
ance of the facial muscles. Her eyes, 
kind, grave, clear and reticent, look at 
one calmly, making no interrogations, 
bothering one with no personal con- 
fidences. That curious occult lesson of 
the sanctity of the soul has been taught 
her there in the desert among her sad 
people, whom she has tried to bestir into 
activity by encouraging them to keep 
alive their- ancient beautiful arts of 
basket weaving and of clay modeling. 
For their craft she endeavors to find a 
market, and she has caused their work to 
be exhibited at places where it is appreci- 
ated, till it has become celebrated, and the 
Indians know that their handicraft is held 
in regard. 

In writing of these people, Mrs. Austin 
endeavors to paint them as they are. She 
tells their tales, which are human tales 
tinctured with the peculiar flavor of 
aloes which is the Indian acrid drink. 
She makes them admirable by telling 
the truth about the best of them, pick- 
ing out the most dignified, or the saddest, 
or the most masterful, even as she would 
do were she writing about the men and 
women of our own race. She does not 
make preposterous claims for these primi- 
tive people, but when she translates their 
love songs, she does it with fine sympathy, 
and presents an impassioned and mystic 
lyric with a spirit not unlike that that 
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Shelley knew when he haunted the per- 
fumed night dreaming of his love. 

Thus the methods of the fine realist, 
applied to the modern Indian, have suc- 
ceeded in producing romance, the genu- 
ineness of which outshines completely 
that spurious romance of the old method. 
The truth, at its best, enters proudly, and 
by the central portal, the fair edifice of 
romance. 


MME. REJANE IN *A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


NE of the failures of last year’s dra- 
matic season was a special perform- 

ance of “A Doll’s House,” inadequately 
interpreted by a company that turned 
subtile development into broad farce, at 
which the audience did not refrain from 
laughing openly. Yet the critics learned 
a lesson from this fiasco: they realized 
that plain talk and naked truth—that 
problems backed by every-day situations 
—are hard to handle except through the 
highest art. There are no dependent ac- 
cessories in Ibsen, no background other 
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than an ordinary living-room. Into “A 
Doll’s House,” emotions, problems, 
causes, effects—all become evident 


through conversational language. The 
psychology is keen, and so much a part 
of what in Ibsen we term naturalness 
that it is illusive. Nora is a composite 
study—fragments of several types weld- 
ed into concrete form; she is not, strictly 
speaking, a character. What the French 
interpretation will be when Mme. Rejane 
brings the part to America this season, 
will form interesting comparison with the 
work of Mrs. Fiske, Blanche Bates, and 
others who have acted the same réle. 
None of Ibsen’s plays will stand shallow 
work; there can be no outside posing, 
since Ibsen is the pastmaster in the use of 
inward cause. 


VANSTON, Illinois, has long en- 

joyed a reputation for the life lit- 
erary, but the intensity of this life has 
not been really appreciated until lately. 
The following episode will give some idea 
of the sincerity of this interest, remind- 
ing one, as it does, of the days when war- 
ring factions made the nights of “Her- 
nani” violent at the Paris theater. A 
young lady met a young gentleman— 
quite by accident—at the railway station. 
She had a book in her hand, and he in- 
quired what it was. She confessed to a 
belated reading of Frank Stockton’s 
“The Lady or the Tiger.” 

“And which do you think the hero 
chose?” inquired the man. 

“The lady,” promptly responded the 
other. 

“That is what I would expect a woman 
to say!’ he retorted. 

“I suppose a woman’s view is entitled 
to as much consideration as a man’s, isn’t 
it?” 

“Not in these circumstances,” retorted 
the other. And he began to say why. 
The young lady was resentful. The man 
grew violent. In the heat of argument 
he—chose the lady. That is to say, he 
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slapped her in the face. He was ar- 
rested and fined—and literary discus- 
sions are avoided in public places in 
Evanston just now. The good old Meth- 
odist town may be a little behind the 
times—its gear is not a humming one— 
but it knows what it knows and feels what 
it feels. 


ALTER Savage Landor is suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of tastes 
worthy of him, in the person of A. Henry 
Savage Landor, who has written “The 
Gems of the East,” in which he has made 
record of his travels in the Malay Islands. 
Mr. Landor was born at Florence, and 
studied art there and at Julian’s, Paris. 
A journey, casually undertaken, was pur- 
sued with enthusiasm. He visited Japan, 
China, Korea, South Mongolia, Tibet, 
America, Australia, and the north of Af- 
rica. His appetite for travel grew by 
what it fed on, and in his “In the Forbid- 
den Land” he told strange, scarcely be- 
lievable, tales of his imprisonment and 
torture in Tibet. His is the honest boast 
that he is the first white man to reach 
both sources of the Brahmaputra River. 
He marched with the allicd troops to Pe- 
kin in 1900, and was the first Anglo- 
Saxon to enter “The Forbidden City.” 
London and New York are the cities 
which Mr. Landor does most affect. 


OHN T. McCutcheon’s cartoons illustra- 

tive of Bird Center have received a 
unique compliment. They have been 
dramatized! This event justifies Mr. 
McCutcheon’s admirers in the opinion 
which they have held that Bird Center 
represented a new idea—a novel after the 
manner of the kinetoscope, so to speak. 
Oddly enough, Mr. W. D. Howells, who 
is ordinarily the first to grasp at a new 
idea and to award applause to the talent- 
ed neophyte, did not respond to this idea, 
and his dissent troubled, to some extent, 
those who had seen in this picture-story 
a charming and original form of serial 
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fiction. The dramatization by Glen Mc- 
Donough of the cartoons is excellent con- 
firmation of the durability and fascina- 
tion of the whimsical delineation of vil- 
lage life. The story has been slightly 
elaborated, but the original characteris- 
tics of the personages have been retained, 
and the result is a humorous and appeal- 
ing drama of the general type of The 
Old Homestead, but with more delicacy 
of wit and less hackneyed situations. 


MONG the writers who have made a 

locality their own is Mr. Holman 
Day, author of “Up in Maine,” “Pine 
Tree Ballads,” and now, but recently, 
“Kin o’ Ktaadn.” This has a very Jap- 
anese sound, but it is, in reality, only 
ultra-Maine, and signifies the kinfolk of 
Mount Katahdin. 

It is a story of the plain people, as 
Abraham Lincoln liked to call them, and 
it has humor, homeliness, and pathos. 
Ordinarily the people cast out their 
prophets—Mr. Cable has never been for- 
given by New Orleans, nor Mr. Kipling 
by the Anglo-Indians—but Mr. Holman 
enjoys much popularity. The school 
children speak his ballads, and the peo- 
ple have taken him into their hearts, and 
rewarded his presentations of their lives 
and environment with their warm regard. 


HE departure from life of George 
Edward Watts has brought into 
print the frank criticisms of the man’s 
work—work which has, for years, been 
the occasion of discussion. He held to 
that class of ideas which M. Taine char- 
acterized long since as distinctly Anglo- 
Saxon—the ideas which comprised both 
ethics and art. These ideas are un- 
fashionable at times, and our own day 
has seen a fierce protest against them. 
Even when they are tolerated in litera- 
ture, they are inveighed against where 
painting and sculpture are concerned. 
The truth is, Mr. Watts had a way of 
looking at life as a whole. His consci- 
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entiousness was not a thing of shreds and 
patches, but it impelled him to live well, 
and to paint well—more yet, it induced 
him to paint in such a manner that the 
observer would know the work to be pro- 
duced by a man of good moral as well as 
good artistic intention. The critics and 
the other artists have chosen to stigma- 
tize this point of view and consistency of 
action as ‘Middle Victorian,” and they 
employ the words very opprobiously. 
But Mr. Watts had genius, and genius 
will justify even morals. His imagina- 
tion set to work with great subjects. 
Technique was always an incident with 
him. Like the medieval painter, he put 
himself and his convictions into his work. 
He was a man who believed in inspiration, 
and, in a hurrying time, he had the cour- 
age to wait for it. While other men 
stuck to their studios, he went dreaming. 
They may have thought him a profligate 
with his time, but he had the faith to 
await the larger, more revealing hour. 
Industry, he must have believed, was the 
handmaid, but not the mistress of the 
painter. When his ideas came they had 
significance. This was considered heret- 
ical, and upset the men who had been 
taking lessons from the French, where de- 
votion to art means, and always must 
_Mmean, rather a different thing than it 
does to the Englishman or the American. 
Watts wanted to direct the passions of 
men, their love of beauty, their truant 
thoughts, into the paths where he him- 
self walked with fine dignity and expecta- 
tion of good. He did a great painting, 
gratuitously, for Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
He wanted to decorate the walls of one 
of the London railway stations, but was 
refused permission by the owners. He 
desired to serve the people; he held a 
monastic view of patience, inspirational 
labor, and service to men. His egotism—- 
all great men are egotists—took the form 
of a sense of responsibility. He trifled 
with nothing—certainly not with his own 
gift. Conduct, on his part, meant, very 
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largely, painting. And in his essentially 
protestant and ethical day, conduct was 
three-fourths of life. He was not satis- 
fied with a visible and material world, but 
endeavored to express by visible and ma- 
terial signs, those feelings, half-shaped 
hopes, vague wonderments and eternal 
questionings which are, to many of us, a 
more vital part of life than bread and 
meat, bed and work, getting and spend- 
ing can ever be. He was a mystic in the 
ancient, not in the pre-Raphaelite sense 
of the word. Mysticism was not with him 
a fashion, but a part of his temperament, 
a fundament of his belief. He will not 
ever be utterly understood, because mys- 
ticism can speak only in cryptic accents, 
and must be interpreted darkly. But he 
aroused in men both interest and worship, 
and so succeeded in doing what he aimed 
to do. A painter of intense conviction, 
of indomitable determination, of inde- 
pendent imagination, he will impress him- 
self upon all those generations to come 
who shall have heed to history, and give 
consideration to the great men of the 
Victorian reign. 


ALIGNANI’S Weekly Messenger, 

the English newspaper which every 
American traveling abroad must have 
seen, has suspended. It appears to have 
expired of old age. It has had many- 
distinguished contributors—Byron and 
Thackeray among the rest. It was a 
queer-looking sheet, with cheap, brittle 
paper, wretched type and vile ink, but it 
was eminently respectable, and it stood 
out among the native journals of Paris 
like a prayer-book dropped in a muck 
heap. The Galignanis had a publishing 
business at one time, and about 1821 is- 
sued an edition of Byron. They did much 
to give the poet his popularity with 
Frenchmen of his time. There are fre- 
quent references to them and their jour- 
nal in English books of travel. The 
widened circulation of London and New 
York newspapers on the continent and 
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the increased publication of cable news 
did away with the need of the Messenger. 
It delivered its message with dignity and 
leisure and died decently, without any 
fuss. 


R. Opie Read has acknowledged 
that he wrote “The Confessions of 
Marguerite,” a book, which for reasons 
unknown, he chose to have published 
anonymously. This is a curious trick for 
an author who has endured much pub- 
licity, even to the vignettes and posting 
of the Hearst papers. “The Confessions 
of Marguerite” had a somewhat feminine 
quality not altogether to be expected of 
a writer who has understood the dramatic 
qualities of arrant masculinity. 

Mr. Read is a picturesque and curious 
figure. His large frame, carelessly, but 
appropriately clad, his wide-brimmed 
white hat, his easy stroll down the crowd- 
ed city streets, all mark him a man who 
has his own way and keeps it. He has 
never made his novel and play writing 
subsidiary to any more certain emploay- 
ment, but ventures all on his pen, and 
takes no risk apparently, in so do- 
ing. His royalties keep the wolves far 
from the door and enable Mr. Read to 
indulge his passion for white hats with- 
out stint. As one looks at the width of 
the brim of these hats, one feels the 
wearer knows nothing of the pinch of 
writer’s poverty. They are so wide, so 
free, so splendid, that they suggest, 
somehow, pampas plains and half-broken 
bronchos. It can be surmised that a gen- 
tleman with these tastes does not hobnob 
with the tea-drinkers of Chicago’s “Lit- 
tle Room,” that unorganized organi- 
zation of artists, authors and musicians 
who gather in pale twilights in the studio 
of Mr. Ralph Clarkson, and move around 
surreptitiously in the cozy corners fash- 
ioned of Mr. Clarkson’s old Spanish bro- 
cades. Mr. Read would probably be 
tempted to break the china, overset the 
samovar and tear down the old brocades. 


JEROME K. JEROME AND HIS DAUGHTER ROWENA 


Mr. Jerome's new humorous story announced for early publication is to be entitled ** Tommy and Co.’ 
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———than this delightful 


“OCTAVE THANET” 


A LITTLE BIOGRAPHY WHICH WILL BE FOLLOWED FROM TIME TO 
TIME BY OTHER SKETCHES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO ARE WRITING TO-DAY 


HEN, a decade ago, some one 
asked “Octave Thanet” to state 


where she would like to live, her 
reply was: “Nowhere all the year round.” 
And if you care to make an attempt to 
trace Miss French’s whereabouts you will 
very likely discover that she is living up 
to her declaration. 


Massachusetts, in 1850, and was educated 
at the Abbott Academy in that town, 
though her residence at the beginning of 
that period was Davenport, Iowa, to which 
place her father had gone because of fail- 
ing health—a man of education, and 
keenly appreciative of literature and art. 
Mr. French was de 
scended from Wil- 


A modern captain of 
industry is not more 
at home anywhere 


writer of short stories 
—a literary lapidary 
she might well be 
termed, so absolutely 
clean-cut and _ bril- 
liant is her work. 
Miss French has been 
complimented by 
pastmasters of the art 
of literary criticism 
for work of a widely 
diversified character. 
She shows a remark- 
able familiarity with 
life in our bustling 
west, as well as with 
that of our less assert- 
ivesouth. We marvel 
at this, when we con- 
sider that her birth 
and education is of 
New England. However, the fact that 
fate compelled her to take up residence 
in Iowa, and inclination led her to spend 
a part of the year in the south, accounts 
for those characteristics in her work 
that are reflective of the sections, and which 
might possibly puzzle an unsophisticated 
reader concerning the personality of the 
author. 

Miss French was born at Andover, 


liam French, a colo- 
nial legislator and 
Indian fighter. On 
her maternal grand- 
mother’s side, Miss 
French is descended 
from the Endicotts, 
the Richardsons, the 
Danforths, and other 
historic families of 
New England. Her 
education predis- 
posed Miss French to 
the fascinations of 
economics and _ phi- 
losophy,and she early 
dabbled in matters 
which would have 
warped her nature 
and placed her in the 
ranks of the blue- 
stockings. Happily, 
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editors stood between 
the ambitious young 
woman and what would have been a mere 
avocation, and when she turned her atten- 
tion, after polite admonitions, to stories 
which reflected something of her naturally 
sunny disposition and a keen insight into 
human nature, they began to take notice 
of her talents. Little wonder, then, that 
when asked: ‘Who are your heroes in 
real life??? Miss French answered with 
promptness: ‘*Magazine editors!” 
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It was in 1878, about, that Miss French 
sent her first story in the line of her newly 
realized vocation to Lippincoti’s Maga- 
sine, which the editor accepted and for 
which he sent her a check for $42. This 
was “A Communist’s Wife,” and really 
marks the starting-point in Miss French’s 
literary career, which has since largely de- 
voted itself to realistic portraiture. This 
faculty is discernible in an extraordinary 
degree in those stories founded on her so- 
journs on the plantation at Clover Bend, 
on the Black River of Arkansas. This 
plantation and incidents connected there- 
with have been described with painstak- 
ing exactness in her stories called “Otto 
the Knight,” “Whitsun Harp, Regu- 
lator,’? ‘“Ma’ Bowlin’ ” and “The Mort- 
gage on Jeffy.” 

The final critical estimate of “Octave 
Thanet’s” genius will rest on an article of 
thirty pages in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, written some years ago by Mme. 
Blanc, the gifted French author and critic 
who, in a visit to this country, sought out 
Miss French and formed her acquaintance. 
“It has only been since I have myself 
visited the west and the new south of the 
United States,’ wrote Mme. Blanc, “that 
I have been able to realize fully the minute 
fidelity in the description of things and 
people which makes each of the short sto- 


ries of ‘Octave Thanet’ a little masterpiece. 


of honest and piquant realism. But a 
long time previously, in Paris, without yet 
knowing either their setting or the char- 
acters which had inspired them, I had 
been conscious of the true fineness of what 
these stories gave us; that warm, broad, 
and sincere heartbeat of true human life 
which filled them from one end to the 
other.” No doubt Mme. Blanc was 
amazed, too, at the fact that the “Stories 
of a Western Town,” with which she had 
become acquainted in her own far-away 
Paris, were to stand her in stead of a 
guide book when she visited “Octave 
Thanet’s” western preserves. And she was 
delighted, we may well believe, in visiting 
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tion to discover how, away off in the land 
of Nowhere, one may live the idyllic life 
and at the same time engage in useful 
pursuits. It was here, as has been said, 
that Miss French gained that intimate 
knowledge of the phase of human nature 
which stands out so vividly in her south- 
ern stories. She is a close observer of peo- 
ple and customs, and anything out of the 
ordinary is sure to attract her attention. 
As an instance of this faculty of observa- 
tion and application, a newspaper para- 
graph concerning the mortgaging of a 
child was the basis of “The Mortgage on 
Jeffy,” one of her most striking produc- 
tions. 

“Octave Thanet’s” personality is of 
that character which appeals to enthusi- 
astic admiration, and she makes friends 
easily by reason of a fusion of quali- 
ties more or less rare in her sex— 
judgment, tact, sympathy, tolerance, 
and tenderness—with true feminine 
fondness for all those things in social 
life which distinguish the gentlewoman. 
Society makes large demands upon her 
time, and whether in Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Memphis, New York, or Boston, 
Miss French necessarily responds to its 
exactions, so that one wonders how she 
finds time to accomplish her literary 
work. A striking phase of “Octave 
Thanet’s” kaleidoscopic quality is the 
possession of a keen sense of the genuine- 
ly humorous, an attribute commonly 
ascribed to the exclusive possession of man 
—humor which “softens with mirth the 
inequalities of existence,” of which we 
have striking proof in the testimony of 
one of her intimate acquaintances: “It is 
impossible to convey in words the impres- 
sion she makes upon one; her humor and 
pathos are both elusive, and exist largely 
in her personality and manner. One can 
no more catch and cage them for inspec- 
tion than one can cage the fragrance of 
wild grape blossoms in spring, or the rol- 
licking ‘chink’ of the bobolink, rioting in 
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June meadows. To get an epitome of her 
qualities, one should have seen her, of a 
summer evening, clad as Mrs. Jarley, cov- 
ered with decorations from every crowned 
head in the world—all carefully pur- 
chased at Siegel-Cooper’s—and reading 
testimonials, local and otherwise, to the 
value of her waxworks, when her voice was 
not utterly drowned by the shouts and 
screams of laughter from her audience. 
The point of this will be appreciated when 
I say that the audience was largely com- 
posed of factory girls from New York 
City, and the performance was Miss 
French’s way of adding to their pleasure 
during their vacation.” 

Alice French belongs to a long list of 
women’s clubs in various parts of the 
country as well as to the Women’s Indus- 
trial and Educational Union of Boston, 
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the classification of which Miss French 
passes up as a companion problem to that 
which has to do with the age of Ann. 

For the most part, the books published 
by Miss French consist of short stories, 
many of which have appeared in the 
magazines. The complete list would be a 
long one. She has, however, published 
nine volumes, as follows: ‘“‘Knitters of the 
Sun” (1887—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 
“Expiation” (1890—Scribners); “Otto 
the Knight” (1893—Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.); “Stories of a Western Town” 
(1898—Scribners); “An Adventure in 
Photography” (1898—Scribners) ; “The 
Missionary Sheriff” (1897—Harpers) ; 
“A Book of True Lovers” (1898—Mc- 
Clure); “The Heart of Toil” (1898— 
Scribners) ; “A Slave to Duty” (1900— 
H. S. Stone & Co.), 


A MODERN ADVANTAGE 
By Charlotte Becker 


O*E morning, when the sun shone bright 
And all the earth was fair, 
I met a little city child, 
Whose ravings rent the air. 


“T lucidly can penetrate 
“The Which,” I heard him say,— 
“The How is, wonderfully, come 
To clear the limpid way. 


“The sentence, rarely, rose and fell 
From ceiling to the floor; 
Her words were spotlessly arranged, 
She gave me, strangely, more.” 


“What troubles you, my little man?” 
I dared to ask him then,— 
He fixed me with a subtile stare, 
And said, “Most clearly, when 


“You see I’m occupied, it’s rude 
To question of my aims— 
I’m going to the adverb school 
Of Mr. Henry James!” 


THE READER’S STUDY 


Will D. Howe, Editor 


In this number of the magazine we invite our friends to Taz Reaper’s Srupy, a depart- 
ment where we hope we may have an earnest and unbiased consideration of literary 
matters. To select periods and phases, to portray representative men and characteristic 
literary forms, to discuss these in a manner which will appear sane, interesting and 
authoritative, to lift a little the range of vision, to encourage an interest broader and 
deeper than that merely of the passing moment, to give glimpses of the great truth 
that quickens literature—this is the high aim of those who wish success to THE READER’s. 
Srupy. Many of the ablest of American critics will contribute from time to time to this 
department, which will appeal, we trust, to all who love literature as the lasting record 
of the thoughts and deeds of men and women. The first series of articles will deal with 
American literature—its beginnings, its great men and its distinguishing characteristics. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


NY discussion of American literature 
begins naturally with certain trite 
statements as to the length of its 

continuance, its lack of great world- 
writers and its dependence upon the lit- 
erature of the mother country. None of 
these statements can be gainsaid and yet, 
in the three centuries which have seen a 
dozen generations pass upon this conti- 
nent, men have lived and wrought with 
words that have carried deep meaning 
to those that read. Very humbly must 
we stand in the presence of a litera- 
ture that spans ten centuries, from 
Alfred to Tennyson, or of Germany 


with her Goethe, Italy with her Dante 
six centuries ago, or Spain with her 
Cervantes and Calderon. Nay, rather, 
we are grateful for this heritage, thank- 
ful that our literature is not entirely 
distinct from that of Old England and 
proud that with the new Republic there 
should be born a new literature, nurtured 
in the ideals of a free land, grown to 
older years full of promise and hope. 
Those early babblings will possess an 
abiding interest for all Americans, who 
will more and more learn to admire and 
love the early struggles of settlement, the 
first attempts at prose and verse, our 
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highest ideals of freedom and unselfish 
devotion to country, our mountains, riv- 
ers, plains, our life and literature. 

In treating our literature, then, we shall 
assume the position not that we have pro- 
duced a literature greater or less great 
than that of another country, but that 
from our first days we have a worthy ex- 
pression of our country’s life, which at 
first was crude but has always been ascend- 
ing and not descending. In other words, 
the literary expression of our people has 
always been inspired by the American 
ideals. 

English literature opens with a hymn 
of praise. Caedmon sings of the great 
Keeper of heaven, the glory Father, the 
almighty Lord. As we follow the line 
down the twelve centuries since that 
first call, we find the same reverence and 
faith. So, William Bradford, our first 
historian of New England, writes of the 
Pilgrims landing on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, 1620, “Being now passed the vast 
ocean and a sea of troubles, before their 
preparation unto further proceedings as 
to. seek out a place for habitation, they 
fell down upon their knees and blessed 
the Lord, the God of heaven who had 
brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean and delivered them from all perils 
and miseries thereof again to set their feet 
on the firm and stable earth, their proper 
element.” This first note is truly a fitting 
start for a people “freighted” as Edward 
Everett says, “with the destinies of cen- 
turies.” 

We often forget what these Puritans 
and Cavaliers left behind them in the 
England of the seventeenth century. 
The Elizabethan Era was shining with 
splendor. Shakespeare had proved that a 
drama that had come from the people 
might, without adhering to classical 
forms, express all the complex feelings of 
living men and women; he had taught a 
new patriotism in awakening an interest 
in the story of the past. Spenser in musi- 
cal verse enshrined the legends of knights 
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and ladies, preaching therein the stern 
lessons of Puritanism. Richard Hooker 
set forth in lofty prose his principles of 
church polity, and Francis Bacon turned 
the world from its medieval conception 
of science founded on tradition and super- 
stition to a new science based upon reason 
and experiment. Moreover, all the land 
was alive to the possibilities of the world 
of which they began to feel themselves a 
part. From Queen Elizabeth to the hum- 
blest subject, the people wished to know 
of other lands, other things and more of 
themselves. Not the age of Pericles, the 
era of Augustus, the great dawn of the 
Italian renaissance—none of these sur- 
passed in spontaniety and brilliancy the 
epoch that was just drawing to a close 
when Smith, Bradford and Winthrop and 
their fellows weathered the storms of the 
Atlantic and founded the new Republic. 
Such were the immediate surroundings of 
the men whom we now like to own as our 
forebears, our first pioneers. 

It is not our purpose to note in 
detail the differences in those two settle- 
ments—Virginia in 1607 and New Eng- 
land in 1620. Suffice it to say that the 
Southern consisted, generally speaking, 
of the Cavaliers, and that their settlements 
were the manor house and the plantation. 
Providence seems to have favored them, 
for with the wide valleys of Virginia and 
the fair climate, they were able to ascend 
the stream, acquire large tracts of land, 
and live in comparative luxury. Their 
apparently less fortunate brethren who 
touched the bleak northern coast were 
compelled to fight their way inch by inch 
over the hills back into the forest. Their 
life fostered the community spirit, set up 
the meeting-house and made possible the 
successful struggle for religious tolera- 
tion and a war of civil liberty. 

However different these settlements 
were, all the colonists became American 
and began to work out the problems of 
the new country, proving to the world 
that the American spirit could perform 
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wonders in welding together peoples who 
were radically so dissimilar. 

In the midst of the building of houses, 
the sowing of seed and harvest of crops, 
the repelling attacks of Indians, the quell- 
ing of insurrections, these people wrote 
down accounts of their life and country, 
and these books have a vital interest. 
They are not distinguished by literary 
excellence, but they are full of the red 
blocd of life, and pulsate with earnest 
purpose, curious endeavor and sincerity. 
It is not the wonder that there are not 
more books,—rather are we astonished at 
the complete records of well nigh all the 
phases of colonial existence. They lack 
the graces of Jeremy Taylor, the dignity 
of Milton, the versatility of Dryden, but 
to such men as these the divine call did 
not come bidding them join in the strug- 
gle for religious freedom or to seek riches 
and adventure across the sea. 

The first period of our national litera- 
ture covers the years of our colonial ex- 
istence (1607-1765). In these one hun- 
dred and sixty years, perhaps a dozen 
figures stand out more or less boldly as 
distinguished among their fellows. 

It is not strange that the first book is 
the work of the chivalrous young John 
Smith. England had other such heroes 
who were at once bookmen, swordsmen, 
sailors and courtiers—Sidney, Bacon, 
Raleigh—but she could not have sent to 
us a more daring, more ambitious and 
more boastful adventurer than this young 
man of twenty-seven, verily a knight 
picked from the early romances. No one 
is surprised that such a hero should forth- 
with rush into print with bragging and 
exaggerated accounts of bold deeds and 
wonderful exploits. Captain Smith sent 
his first book across the sea in June, 1608, 
and later in that same year from a little 
book shop in London, “A True Relation 
of Such Occurrences and Accidents of 
Note as hath Happened in Virginia,” 
started on its journey to tell the people 
of the wonders of the New World. This 
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volume describes the voyage, the first 
meetings with the Indians, the various 
Indian attacks, the exploration of the 
James River, and narrates the incidents 
of Smith’s capture and subsequent re- 
lease. The style does not show the skilful 
handling of detail of Defoe, or the elo- 
quence of Macaulay, but it is pure Eng- 
lish. Smith looked at things and could 
describe and narrate them with pictu- 
resqueness. Smith is no artist but simply 
sent his budget of news back to the Vir- 
ginia Company, highly spiced, perhaps, 
but yet absolutely clear and intelligible 
to everybody. 

Mention must be made of one other of 
the early Virginian writers. In 1660 Wil- 
liam Strachey sent to England “A True 
Reportory of the Wrack and Redemp- 
tion of Sir Thomas Gates, Kt., upon and 
from the islands of the Bermudas, had 
coming to Virginia,” etc. For eleven 
months the little band of colonists breasted 
the fury of the sea, experienced all the 
horrors of expected death, were driven 
upon the rocks of the Bermudas and there 
made from the pieces of the wrecked ship 
two pinnaces in which they reached Vir- 
ginia. We may believe that this picture 
of the awfulness of a storm at sea, the 


_ blackness of the heavens, the horror on 


the faces of those at death’s door, and 
the gratitude to a Father that brought 
his people to a fair haven did not fade at 
once from the mind of Shakespeare, and 
that under its inspiration he wrote the 
“Tempest.” We can fancy how the Eng- 
lish of that day awaited breathlessly a new 
story from America or applauded the 
conception of the barbarian of the forest 
in the character of Caliban. 

Captain Smith and William Strachey 
fairly represent the writers of Virginia 
and the South of colonial days. New 
England, with its greater earnestness and 
the determination of its people to abide 
in the country and work together toward 
a common purpose, naturally became the 
vital center of our first literature. That 
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such should be true will be observed by 
any one who notes the difference between 
the Virginian and the New England set- 
tlements. 

In approaching the writings of New 
England, we are impressed with the vari- 
ety of the product. It is all serious, stern, 
severe, yet in form it varies from the his- 
torical accounts of Bradford, Winslow, 
Winthrop, the descriptions of nature and 
people of Francis Higginson, Wood, Jos- 
selyn, to the Calvinistic teachings and 
homilies of Hooker, Cotton, Bulkley, the 
Mathers, Roger Williams, the crude at- 
tempts at verse of the Bay Psalm Book, 
Anne Bradstreet, Michael Wigglesworth, 
almanacs, diaries, journals, all culminat- 
ing in the really splendid work of Jona- 
than Edwards and Benjamin Franklin. 

We may give the prominence, at least 
the priority to the annalists. The first ac- 
counts by William Bradford describe the 
sensations of the Pilgrims landing in 1620 
and continue to tell the events of the 
years to 1657, during which Bradford 
served almost continuously as Governor 
of the Plymouth Colony. The history of 
this precious manuscript from the South 
Church, Boston, to its discovery in Eng- 
land in the middle of the last century and 
its return to America in 1897 is but an- 
other evidence of the good-will now ex- 
isting between Old England and New 
England. One reads this work of Brad- 
ford and his continuator, Winslow, with 
a kind of reverence. The prose, noble in 
places, impresses one with the sincerity 
and candor of the writer. Bradford did 
not write as the modern philosophical his- 
torian, yet he tried to get a proper per- 
spective for his work and to set down 
that which represented the spirit of his 
time. Passages like the following attest 
kinship with the solemn and stately peri- 
ods of Thomas Browne: 

So they lefte that goodly and pleasant 
citie, which had been their resting place 
near twelve years; but they knew they 
were pilgrims and looked not much on 
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those things, but lift up their eyes to the 
heavens, their dearest countrie and quieted 
their spirits.” 

Besides being an executive, Bradford 
was a scholar and wrote a prose surpris- 
ingly free from the crudeness and awk- 
wardness of his time. His history is grave 
and wonderfully impressive, and certainly 
bears some of the qualities that have char- 
acterized the best American prose since 
his day—a manly directness, a sense of 
justice and a clear note of independence. 

On Easter Monday, March 29, 1630, 
John Winthrop put out to sea and almost 
simultaneously began his journal. Win- 
throp is usually serious and looks upon 
the least happenings as the works of the 
Lord, trusting in miraculous escapes and 
appearances, but he recorded faithfully 
the incidents of the voyage, the court 
sessions, the fast days, the health of the 
people, little bits of gossip, mingled now 
and then with scraps of superstition 
that show the character of the writer. 
“But it was an evident judgment of God 
upon them for they were wicked per- 
sons,” explains many a strange event. 

Monday 24, * * ®* “So we heard 
the company was in health in the Jewel, 
but that two passengers were dead in the 
Ambrose and one other cow.” 

“A cow died at Plymouth and a goat 
at Boston, with eating Indian corn. M. 
Rossiter, one of the assistants, died.” 

From the pages of Bradford, Winslow, 
and Winthrop, the reader may find relief 
in the “New England Rareties” of John 
Josselyn or the “New England’s Pros- 
pect,” by William Wood. Many beside 
Longfellow have laughed at the inquisi- 
tive scientist Josselyn, who, while poking 
about in the wood to find new things, 
came across the wasps’ nest. “I wandered 
till I chanced to spy a fruit, as I thought, 
like a pineapple plated with scales. It 
was as big as the crown of a woman’s hat. 
I made bold to step unto it. * * * 
By the time I was come into the house 
they hardly knew me but by my gar- 
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Therefore I pray Gentlemen keep your 
purses. 
By Theodore de la Gard 
London. 
Printed by J. D. and R. I. Stephen 
Bovwtell, at the sign of the 
Bible in Popes Head Alley,—1647.” 


One of the features of the book is an 
attack upon the talk and dress of women. 
He must have been well informed in his 
charges, for he frankly states: ‘I have 
been a solitary widdower almost twelve 
years purposed lately to make a step over 
to my native country for a yoke-fellow: 
but when I consider how women there 
have trip-wived themselves with their 
cladments, I have no heart to the voyage, 
least their nauseous shapes and the sea, 
should work too sorely upon my stomach.” 
Unlike Chaucer, who seems to have re- 
pented for harsh things he had said about 
women, Ward adds: “I have written what 
I write with all the indignation I can, and 
no more than I ought.” Despite the pre- 
vailing drollery and foolish cynicism of 
Ward’s book, it shows that, the man does 
not fear to speak out what he believes and 
that he has real hatred for snobbery and 
hypocrisy. 

In some respects the greatest man in 
the New England of the Colonial period 
was Roger Williams. The comparison has 
sometimes been made between him and 
Milton. Williams was born in 1607, Mil- 
ton in 1608. In education, style of writ- 
ing, strength of conviction, independence 
of thinking, they have many points in 
common. Though much reviled in his 
day, Roger Williams has continued to 
grow in fame. Williams wrote much, his 
most pewerful work being, “The Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Con- 
science” (1644). But more than a clear, 
logical and convincing writer, Williams 
was a man with real human sympathy. 
He was no hypocrite or flatterer. He ap- 
preciated the failings of the weak and 
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yet stood for all that was clean, honest 
and magnanimous. 

The great family of Mathers extended 
in unbroken line for almost two centuries, 
the lives of Richard, Increase, Cotton and 
Samuel reaching from a time coincident 
with the early years of Shakespeare’s ac- 
tive work almost down to the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. American history can 
show no parallel to this family, so remark- 
able for industry, learning, and prolific 
authorship. Cotton was the greatest of 
the family in precocity and in authorship, 
having to his credit three hundred and 
eighty-three separate writings published 
during his lifetime. And besides the con- 
tinuous bookmaking, he seems to have ob- 
served some fast or other religious service 
for almost every hour of the day. Cotton 
Mather and his best known work, ‘‘“Mag- 
nalia,” are excellent types of the seven- 
teenth century scholasticism. 

Before passing to the most salient fig- 
ures of the closing years of Colonial New 
England, we should make the acquaint- 
ance of some of those who worshiped at 
the shrine of the muses. Indeed, the re- 
ward is small to one who seeks among 
these early writers for some strong poetic 
thought or line. It is hard to find. Offer 
any explanation which may please, the 
truth remains that the America of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries gave 
to the world no true poetry. Only the 
curio-hunter is happy when he comes 
across the Bay Psalm Book, the first book 
ever printed in America (1640), the 
“Four Seasons, Four Elements, Four Hu- 
mours,” and miscellaneous poems of Anne 
Bradstreet and the “Day of Doom,” of 
Michael Wigglesworth. For the curious 
we quote the version made by Eliot and 
Mather in the Psalm Book of the fifty- 
first Psalm— 


“Create in me cleane heart at last 
God: a right spirit in me new make. 
Nor from thy presence quite me cast, 
thy holy spright not from me take. 
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Me thy salvation’s joy restore, 

and stay with thy spirit free. 

I will transgressors teach thy love, 
and sinners shall be turned to thee.” 


Do we regret that they wrote so little? 

Much of what Anne Bradstreet writes 
1s personal, telling of her children, her 
love of them, her rambles in the woods 
and along the Merrimac. 


“I Had eight birds hatcht in one nest, 
“Four Cocks there were, and Hens the 
rest, ~ 

“T nurst them up with paine and care 

“Nor cost, nor labour did I spare, 

“Till at the last they felt their wing, 

‘Mounted the Trees and learned to sing: 
* « ® a . * 


“One to the Academy flew 


“To chat among the learned crew; 
* * 


* * * * 


“My fifth, whose down is yet scarce gone 
“Is ’mongst the shrubs and bushes flown, 
“And as his wings increase in strength, 
“On higher boughs he’l perch at length. 
“My other three, still with me nest, 
“Untill they’re grown, then as the rest 
‘Or here or there, they’! take their flight 
‘As is ordain’d, so shall they light.” 


Auspicious beginning of American po- 
etry! And yet Mrs. Bradstreet, our first 
poet, numbers among her descendants, 
William E. Channing, R. H. Dana, 
Oliver W. Holmes, Wendell Phillips. 

No verse was more popular in New 
England than Michael Wigglesworth’s 
“Day of Doom,” published in 1662. The 
poem is medieval in its grotesqueness. 
It describes briskly and picturesquely the 
awakening of the sleeping sinners, the ap- 
pearance of Christ, the Judge, the rising 
of the dead from their graves, the parting 
of the sheep and goats, and the final con- 
flagration. 


“Then might you hear them rend and tear 
“The air with their outcries; 
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“The hideous noise of their sad voice 

‘‘Ascendeth to the skies. 

“They wring their hands, their caitiff 
hands, 

“And gnash their teeth for terror; 

‘*They cry, they roar, for anguish sore, 

“And gnaw their tongues for horror.” 


And so on for two hundred and twenty- 
four stanzas. No reader needs to be told 
that this is mere doggerel with plenty of 
fire and brimstone. 

This review may close in no more fitting 
manner than by the mention of two names 
typical of the two periods meeting in the 
eighteenth century—Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin. Both are men of 
whom any nation might be proud. As a 
profound and original thinker, Edwards, 
though living in the eighteenth century, 
has not been excelled by any American. 
Born in 1708, he graduated at Yale in 
1720, became pastor, missionary, and 
finally was installed as president of the 
College of New Jersey in the year of his 
death, 1758. Like fiction runs the story 
of his precocious youth, his intellectual 
encounters with his boy friends, his in- 
sight into spiritual things. At twenty- 
four he has the mind of a mature man 
and plays with subjects that tax the pro- 
foundest intellects. It is remarkable to 
find among the casuistry and quibbling 
of the early writers the work of the great 
mind. In the work of Edwards we ap- 
proach more nearly to a fine poetic prose 
than in any of the writings before 1800. 
His description of Sarah Pierrpont, his 
graphic pictures of the beauty of the 
world, the image of the Creator, have 
real power. 

Connecticut produced Edwards and 
educated him, Massachusetts brought 
forth Franklin and sent him out early 
into the world. One was mystical, pro- 
found, logical, metaphysical; the other 
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practical, shrewd, inventive, scientific. 
Edwards was trained in the languages, 
history and philosophy of the past; 
Franklin was nurtured in the society, 
travel, and diplomacy of the present. The 
former might have been the companion of 
St. Augustine, Calvin, Locke, Berkeley; 
the latter would have been in good fellow- 
ship with Defoe, Johnson, Frederick the 
Great, Voltaire. 

Franklin’s life, typically an American 
career, is familar to the schoolboy. He 
was a: great, versatile man—inventor, 
writer, diplomat, statesman, always awake 
to the conditions and needs of his day. 
He looked not back for his inspiration 
and culture but into the future with its 
hope and promise. As a writer, Franklin 
began the line of those who with Lincoln 
and Grant as prominent examples have 
said things in clear and simple English 
speech. His Autobiography is not only 
one of the American classics, but a world 
classic, telling in plain, unostentatious 
fashion the life of a great soul. 

We have now briefly sketched the lit- 
erary development during the first period 
of national existence. It is true that these 
are but beginnings, that there are only 
two or three names whom we may call 
really world characters, that there are no 
original literary forms, and yet a litera- 
ture that opens with the racy accounts 
of John Smith, the dramatic scenes of 
Strachey, the impressive annals of Brad- 
ford and Winslow, the graphic sketches 
of Winthrop, the independent arguments 
of Roger Williams, the profound thought 
of Edwards and the simple directness of 
Franklin—has a beginning not altogether 
to be despised. So far we have found no 
poetry, no drama, no novels, but what has 
been written shows that men of America 
were mightily in earnest, that they did 
things and told about them, though the 
telling may be blundering and awkward. 


RACHEL MARR 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS 
HOSE who like serious—this does not 
mean stupid—fiction will like “Rachel 
Marr.” It is distinctly a story of to-day, in 
a small English village, and it deals frank- 
ly and openly, undisguisedly and persist- 
ently with the sex question. This is not say- 
ing that it is a problem novel—for it is not; 
there is no specific problem proposed, or 
speciously settled. It deals with the great 
universal question of sex; not with divorce, 
nor with the woman with a past; but with 
the impulses of all women and all men, and 
it deals with them in the big manner, sanely 
and humanly. 

Specifically it shows the growth of the 
body, the mind, the love, the soul of Rachel 
Marr, who, in the beginning, is a perfectly 
pure and innocent young girl, though in- 
heriting a curiously passionate nature. The 
first knowledge of sex and sin, brought to 
her through a village girl, comes with so 
terrible a shock to Rachel that it over- 
throws her entire personality. Soon she 
realizes the sex attraction, and that it ex- 
ists between her and Anthony Perran—an- 


other shock, but one which enables her to. 


find herself. Though knowing his love for 
Rachel, Anthony, on account of a Puritan 
conscience, persists in marrying a woman 
to whom he has long been betrothed. Trag- 
edy, soul-rending, without physical sinning, 
ensues till the end. There are, of course, 
other characters, and there is much violent 
action; but all tends to one thing—the de- 
velopment of Rachel. 

Not a cheerful story! No. But it is ex- 
tremely powerful, and so well written that 
it is beautiful, not depressing. Nothing 
outside of Hardy is better in its descrip- 
tions of nature and the influence of nature 
on man. Mr. Robert’s style is elaborate and 


picturesque, though it is occasionally too 
lyrical for good prose. But, despite certain 
faults (notably the one of too great 
length), and whether one cares, or not, for 
this sort of work, the final judgment must 
be that “Rachel Marr” is a real book; that 
it contains real literature. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS 
BY RUTH PUTNAM 

a is a bold, high-colored page of history 

that confronts us in ““A Medieval Prin- 
cess,” the story of Jacqueline or “Dame 
Jake,” last Daughter of Holland, last in- 
dependent sovereign of the kingdoms of 
Holland, Zealand and Hainut. Around the 
short, eager, ineffectual life of this fifteenth 
century girl much of European pomp and 
pageantry gathered. Miss Putnam thor- 
oughly knows her subject and she writes as 
one uttering the final word. Her point of 
view is more than ordinarily interesting. It 
is frankly feminine, and for that reason 
possesses distinctive charm. It reminds one 
of the Honorable Emily Lawless’s recent 
biography of her countrywoman, Maria 
Edgeworth. Like Miss Lawless, Miss Put- 
nam has turned her attention to the little 
things, so called, that masculine biographers 
and historians seem not to account worth 
noting. And so she gives us those intimate 
and personal details that make all the dif- 
ference between a costume sketch and a 
likeness. Her portrait is very, very human. 

She has touched ground as yet neglected. 
There has been no dearth of literature on 
Jacqueline’s contemporary, Jeanne d’Arc, 
but about Jacqueline almost nothing has 
been written. The peasant has fared royal- 
ly, the princess meanly. And while the 
princess did no one deed that can challenge 
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comparison with the peasant’s glory, she 
had a stressful, pathetic life that in the long 
gallery of Time merits its niche. 

It was surely ill-luck to have been born 
at an hour when the preservation of king- 
doms demanded in royal houses the efface- 
ment of every personal preference. Before 
Jacqueline could walk alone the subject of 
her marriage was under discussion. Before 
she was five she was formally betrothed to 
the nine-year old ‘son of mad Charles VI of 
France. Four years later the wedding took 
place, but it was not long until the youthful 
bridegroom died—the “weeks of white 
bread,” as the honeymoon was called, were 
scarcely over. Soon Jacqueline’s father, 
Count William, died also. Quickly the 
wolves of kinsfolk, eager to devour her 
patrimony, closed in about her, Philip of 
Burgundy leading, John the Pitiless, lend- 
ing aid. Rich in titles, Jacqueline, now 
Duchess of Touraine, was poor in every- 
thing else unless it was in the number of 
her husbands, no one of whom could defend 
her inheritance. In the effort to do so she 
rode at the head of her army, but the effort 
was of no avail. What wonder that driven 
to bay, she retaliated fiercely, even cruelly? 

There are many quaint, many appealing 
touches in this narrative. Jacqueline could 
hardly have been lovable; the set, narrow 
eyes and the thin, masterful lip revealed in 
Van Eyck’s painting of her check our sym- 
pathy. But in an age of strife and faction 
and amid an atmosphere of intrigue, mys- 
tery and poison, lovableness does not find 
the best nourishment. Jacqueline’s humble 
folk were true to her and they could not 
have been wholly blind. This careful study 
of a minor Mary Queen of Scots should in- 
terest all who like the by-ways of history 
and the dim, dusty cloisters of libraries. It 
comes chastely bound and richly illustrated 
with reproductions of missals and etchings. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Price $2.25 net 


THE DIARY OF A MUSICIAN 
BY DOLORES M. BACON 
Wey varying verdicts will be 
passed on “The Diary of a Musi- 
cian.” “Fascinating,” many will pronounce 
it, “utterly crazy,” it will prove to others. 
And yet the two opinions are by no means 
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irreconcilable. The heart of a genius throbs 
in it to the wild measures of the czardas. It 
is an intimate revelation in passionate, 
abrupt, naive phrases, of an artistic tem- 
perament, of all temperaments the most at- 
tractive, and the one that most often ap- 
proaches insanity. This young Bohemian, 
who fiddles his way from swine herding to 
fame and fortune, does not draw a sane, 
normal breath: he eats, drinks, sleeps, 
walks, composes, plays in a frenzy. The 
world forgives his ravings, his infidelities, 
his ingratitudes; it forgives, and more, it 
adores, for the notes that he draws from his 
violin are golden notes. 

Few real diaries are so steadily interest- 
ing as Madame Bacon has made this one of 
X——. The reader will hardly find fault 
with it on that account. If X writes 
rather too brilliantly and effectively for a 
Hungarian peasant’s son, his journal is all 
the better reading. The pages bristle with 
exclamation points. X longs to go to 
Prague to study, but the most that his father 
could promise him was “Sometime, per- 
haps.” He puts his longings into a tune 
that “marches straight on to Prague, some- 
time, some-time, some-time, da, da.” There 
is no “perhaps” in the march! ' 

The book has humor in plenty. The en- 
tries in which the boy describes his care of 
his father’s swine are deliciously humorous 
despite the pathos between the lines. He 
writes: “I help feed the swine. I chop 
wood. I am sick.” Was ever logic sim- 
pler or more incontrovertible? But after 
it is decided that he shall go to Prague, 
his pen exclaims rapturously, “Little pink 
pigs that shall carry me to Prague! I 
shall write an idyl to little pink pigs, and 
the old sows shall have a Schlummerlied.” 

The life of X in the great world of 
music and fashion is the characteristic life 
of a man of utter irresponsibility and un- 
checked indulgence. The book strikingly 
illustrates the declaration of George Ber- 
nard Shaw that toward women artists are 
perfectly conscienceless, using them as 
emotional stimulus, nothing more. X 
considered no one but himself in his suc- 
cessive infatuations, now with a countess, 
now with a peasant girl. He met, loved 
and remorselessly cast away the object of 
his love. Yet he was tenderly affectionate 
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with children and was exalted to the sev- 
enth heaven when he learned that he had a 
daughter, although for the life of him he 
could not recall her mother! He was any- 
thing but manly, but he was precisely what 
Madame Bacon has drawn him, a genius, 
an abnormality, capable of no real love for 
anybody or anything on earth but his art. 

This study of a neurotic, impatient, gift- 
ed nature is bound to offend many, all in 
fact who demand that in every book the 
moral standard shall be positively present- 
ed. But those who accept it as a frank, 
full, unapologetic portrait, must grant its 
intense fidelity and its literary grace. We 
are not called on to take X as a hero. 
To recognize the truth of his extravagant, 
reckless story is not necessarily to applaud 
his conduct. 

Throughout, Madame Bacon is gratify- 
ingly correct in all matters of musical de- 
tail, a field in which so many writers, even 
famous ones, have blundered. Her strokes 
of satire on American lion-hunters, whom 
x encountered when he went touring 
to “New York America,” are keen to biting. 
The book is novel and it is clever. More 
women than men will like it since women 
are more given to introspection, soul-analy- 
sis and sentiment. Obviously, it is not for 
young people. 

Henry Holt & Company, New York 
ice $1.50 


EMILE ZOLA, NOVELIST AND | 
REFORMER 
BY ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 

[7 is not unfitting that something on the 

subject of Emile Zola should be written 
for English readers by a Vizetelly; it is es- 
pecially appropriate that Mr. E. A. Vize- 
telly, who was so closely associated with the 
later years of the Frenchman’s life, should 
be the writer. Through the Vizetellys, 
Zola became known to England—garbled, 
it is true; maimed, vulgarized and other- 
wise adapted to the demands of English 
modesty beyond accurate understanding 
or just criticism; but at least brought to the 
attention of English readers, who could 
thereafter inform themselves fully or speak 
ignorantly and without truth. That the 
great British public chose the latter course 
was natural enough: Englishmen have ever 
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covered their eyes with their hands in the 
face of truth. But they have peeped 
through their fingers. It is for this reason 
that Mr. Vizetelly’s book is of peculiar sig- 
nificance now, when the tide has turned and 
M. Zola is being disclosed and not envel- 
oped by a wave of popular interest. 

Mr. Vizetelly was in a position to com- 
mand readers, whatever he wrote about 
Zola. He chose to appeal to the popular 
taste rather than to a permanent audience; 
his book is neither exhaustive biography 
nor discerning criticism, but rather mere 
chatty chronicle and comment, written in a 
refined newspaper style, easy to read, of in- 
terest for the entirely personal attitude 
taken toward the subject and valuable as 
an estimate of the words of Zola by one 
thoroughly familiar with the matter of 
which he writes. A sense of humor would 
have prevented certain exaggerations of ex- 
pression, more impersonality would have 
lent the book a greater permanent value 
and perhaps even unity. But nothing 
could have added much to the curious 
charm of the work nor have improved the 
excellent sources from which the facts are 
taken. 

It is doubtful, however, if Mr. Vizetelly, 
for all his acquaintanceship with the man, 
has reached a just estimate of his works. 
He classifies Zola as novelist and reformer, 
and claims a certain immortality for him 
in both fields. Yet it is plain that if the 
evils which Zola describes are reformed by 
being pictured, the pictures will preserve 
only the curious interest attaching to mat- 
ters which have ceased to exist. On the 
other hand, if, as is much more probable, 
Zola’s descriptions of life in France under 
the third emperor partake of the character- 
istics of life everywhere and for all time, 
he is a novelist and not a reformer. 

Whether there is immortality for him in 
either case is a question. The dual réle 
which he did indeed adopt will be more 
likely to prove his undoing than the dis- 
tinction which his commentator believes it. 
To accomplish both ends he was put to the 
adoption of a peculiarly unreal and uncon- 
vincing method of handling his characters: 
to emphasize the importance of certain in- 
fluences and tendencies, he exhibited men 
and women dominated throughout their 
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lives by a few motives that might have con- 
trolled periods, but scarcely an entire hu- 
man existence. For the same purpose he 
deprived some of his figures of essential 
human qualities, attaining an average by 
creating other persons to supply the whole 
with the characteristics lacking in his cen- 
tral figures. In this way his examples be- 
came exceptions, and the power which Mr. 
Vizetelly holds that he exercised by an ap- 
peal to the individual was vitiated through 
the very minute devotion to detail which 
was at once the means to his end as a re- 
former and his most imperative claim to 
literary distinction. 

He was, indeed, as Edmondo de Amicis 
has said, a great mechanic; but in the thor- 
oughness of his materialism he too often 
denied his human beings the romance that 
is theirs, at least subjectively, and deprived 
them of the soul with which he endowed 
Lison, the engine. - 

These things are not hidden to Mr. Viz- 
etelly, but their significance is clouded, for 
him, by his knowledge of the man and his 
purpose. But the books of Emile Zola will 
not be measured by the author’s personality 
or his intentions. It is in the fact that Mr. 
Vizetelly bears testimony to the other mat- 
ters also—matters which can not but have 
much to do with the ultimate judging of 
Zola—that much of the value of his book 
lies, as well as no little of its interest. 


John Lane, Néw York 
Price $8.50 net 


NANCY STAIR 
BY ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


ACHINE-made fiction of pretty and 
engaging patterns is so frequent and 
so easily obtainable at the present date that 
all but the dukes and duchesses of the men- 
tal world sometimes indulge. Many people 
use no other sort, and still others can not 
tell the difference between the imitation and 
the real, the hand made and the manufac- 
tured. To the class “manufactured” dis- 
tinctly belongs the pretty piece of fiction, 
Nancy Stair, a thin, bright colored, pleas- 
ing fabric of a well warranted old pattern, 
and meant for summer uses only, appropri- 
ate to a time when the mind is idle and not 
too exacting about its entertainment. 
The book is a romance, not romance of a 
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firm fine texture and fast color, but loose in 
weave and of that couleur de rose which 
turns to gray if one stares at it hard. It 
will not, however, be generally subject to 
second glances, and the first is complimen- 
tary to its charm. Its splashes of love and 
sentimental adventure have an impression- 
istic grace and spontaneity. Something is 
doing from the first page to the last, and at 
the end of this pleasant stir, one says good- 
by to a heroine married to the right man. 

According to our novelist, Nancy Stair 
was that rhyme-making daughter of Lord 
Stair for whom “Bobby Burns” cherished a 
futile passion. The “Burns” episode forms 
a small part of the story here given, but it 
serves, somehow, by reason, perhaps, of a 
truth behind it, to give color to the whole. 
The scene in which “Burns” and the “lovely 
Nancy” met at a wayside inn, spend the 
evening capping rhymes, is a capital one of 
its sort and perhaps the best the book af- 
fords. 

The book suggests the “resorter” and the 
piazza of a summer hotel. It will be popu- 
lar with the brides and grooms. One can 
fancy them carrying it about at Coronado, 
Atlantic City and Palm Beach. 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SINGULAR MISS SMITH 
BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 

N “The Singular Miss Smith” Mrs. 

Kingsley dashes into the field of do- 
mestic service and bears away a full harvest 
of humor. Her hitherto slender and often- 
times bathetic tales have hardly hinted at — 
the possession of enough audacity for the 
sally; it comes, therefore, with the addi- 
tional force and pungency of surprise. The 
plot is simply constructed, but it has more 
body than anything else that she has writ- 
ten, and more scope. Her light, glancing 
treatment of a problem sodden with diffi- 
culties, buoys and heartens. She does not 
solve it; she does not attempt to solve it. . 
Whatever practical] observations she records 
are wholly by the way. In this pleasant 
household comedy the story’s the thing. 
And a diverting, sprightly story it is! In- 
cidents rather than events make it up; 
there is a sunshiny atmosphere and much 
bright talk, and the pages turn quickly. 
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The opening chapter, picturing a woman’s 
club meeting, is assuringly clever. 

Anne Smith had been labeled at college 
“a girl of character.” Born to money and a 
house on Beacon Street, these things did not 
satisfy her. She was not pretty and her 
debut was a failure. A discussion at the 
Ontological Club of the question, “Why do 
American women as a rule decline to enter 
domestic service?” determined her to inves- 
tigate for herself. Life on the top shelf of 
the china closet had palled, anyway; on a 
lower shelf it might have more zest. If she 
could have no cake of her own, she would at 
least like to see other people eat theirs. 

The notion of such a girl adventuring in 
strange kitchens appeals to the adult imagi- 
nation much as detective stories appeal to 
boys. Who has not wished to don the tarn- 
helm or to sprinkle himself with magic fern- 
seed and thus become an invisible spectator 
of other men’s lives? Anne Smith adopted 
means of disguise more prosaic: she became 
Annie Smith, speaking with a brogue, and 
wearing a $9.38 bargain suit, but the trans- 
formation was just as complete and the re- 
sults are quite as interesting. All the while 
the reader vicariously enjoys a lark, for 
that is just what Miss Smith’s incursion 
into service amounts to. 

The types of mistress that Mrs. Kings- 
ley has selected for her heroine are excel- 
lent, being at once familiar and humorously 
inviting. The unreasonable type is graphi- 
cally portrayed in Mrs. de Puyster-Jones, 
who was accustomed to hire for her frowsy 
suburban home a maid “to do whatever she 
wanted done,” which, during Anne’s in- 
cumbency, included cooking, serving, wash- 
ing, ironing, sweeping and marketing, each 
of which, she emphatically insisted, could 
not wait an instant. When Anne, at the end 
of the first day inconsiderately left, she 
registered in her note-book a conviction that 
the trouble with general housework is that 
it is too awfully general. In the tiny flat, 
to which she next went, she found a help- 
less child-wife, who puckered her pretty 
brows over “Instructions to Young House- 
keepers,” and ordered five pounds of chops 
for luncheon. The meals that she and un- 
trained Anne between them prepared must 
have been like Anne herself, singular. Be- 
sides these two experiences in home kitch- 
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ens, Mrs. Kingsley glimpses for us Anne’s 
life in a cheap boarding-house. 

The deductions that Anne draws from 
her dip into the under world are not novel, 
but they are pointedly put. For the first 
time she realizes “how tempting it is to the 
average feminine mind to drop any given 
problem of domestic life and begin a brand 
new one on a fresh slate.” She discovers, 
also, from an unlooked for personal test, 
that the girl above stairs in love and 
the girl below stairs in love feel strangely 
alike. The last half of the book is not so 
happily managed as the first half. Never- 
theless, the sentences continue to sparkle, 
and the denouement is natural, although 
explanations between Anne and her lover 
are delayed over long. Altogether, here is a 
story light enough to be read without the 
least effort and strong enough to hold atten- 
tion from cover to cover. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER 
BY ROBERT sHACKLETON 

“Tact who wish to gain, in the guise of 

fiction, a notion of the way in which 
trusts are formed, may do so by reading 
Robert Shackleton’s novel, “The Great Ad- 
venturer.” The rush and the clamor of 
Wall Street fill it. All existing trusts are to 
be organized into one gigantic trust with a 
capital stock of only two and one-half bil- 
lions! The author has firm grasp of his idea 
and projects it consistently toward a sure 
climax. So far he has planned well and ex- 
ecuted well. But the love story interwoven 
with the financial story does not match it 
either in kind or in quality. The financial 
story is extravaganza, pure and simple; the 
love story is based on actual, every-day con- 
ditions—the two do not hang together. In 
Mrs. Atherton’s “Rulers of Kings,” money 
is handled on the same scale of magnitude 
that Mr. Shackleton has handled it, with 
the love story on an equally impossible 
plane. The whole book is a “study in super- 
latives;” “The Great Adventurer” is half- 
superlative, half-positive. 

The love element hinges on a divorce. 
The situations developing it are original, 
but in their description the author frequent- 
ly offends by lack of delicacy. Many of the 
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characters show a degree of untrained 
strength of delineation, especially Lorenzo 
Carter, whose mills were his children, 
Thomas Heath, a New York banker, and 
Newbury Linn, the bold combiner of trusts. 
The author would have us accept, however, 
as his real hero, John Kelborn, an ascetic 
and unconvincing young clergyman and a 
rival with Newbury Linn for the love of 
Katharine, the unhappy wife of Heath. 
Katharine herself is the weakest character 
in the book. She is not for a moment real 
to the reader; one suspects that she was 
never real to Mr. Shackleton. There is a 
great deal of rhetoric here that does not fly 
very high nor burn very bright. The author 
is often wordy, obscure and cumbrous, and 
he constantly betrays a weakness for such 
odd, forced expressions as “amaze” for 
“amazement,” “a drear day,” “a pleasur- 
able cry,” “pressly espionage.” The frame- 
work of his story shows mechanical skill, 
but the texture is crude and charmless. One 
feels a certain resolution and force in its 
blocking out but misses the shaping up and 
rounding out, the color and individuality 
that make a page glow, in short, the life 


touch. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BLUE GRASS COOK BOOK 
COMPILED BY MINNIE C. FOX 
H ERE is a cook book that proves Shake- 
speare mistaken, for to read it is “to 
cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare 
imagination of a feast.” It is to enjoy the 
storied hospitality of Kentucky, to see 
again the leisurely gentlemen sipping their 
juleps and to smell the mint; to admire the 
gracious ladies presiding with equal charm 
over their tureens of gumbo soup or over 
the process of curing hams; and above all it 
is to bow in awe and admiration before the 
black genius of the kitchen. 

The more carefully one reads the receipts 
the more one’s awe of the cook fades, how- 
ever, for it is evident that with the direc- 
tions here given any one can achieve the 
triumphs that have made the cooks and 
cooking of the Blue Grass region famous. 
The book therefore combines the practical 
and the artistic—to do which in any line of 
endeavor is the world’s perpetual effort. 
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John Fox, Jr., has written an introduc- 
tion that alone is worth the price of the 
volume. 

Fox, Duffield & Company, New York 
Price $1,50 


THE PRICE OF YOUTH 
BY MARGERY WILLIAMS 
EY the midst of a desert of fiction, flatter- 
B ing the unreal and false in human nature, 
it is interesting to come across a little oasis. 


.of truth like “The Price of Youth,” limited 


as this is in scope and occasionally crude 
as it is in treatment. The story is of the 
relation which grows up between a young 
man down in Jersey for his health and the 
daughter of the combined saloon-keeper 
and hotel proprietor, at whose house the 
young man “puts up.” Some of the ele- 
ments in the progress of this relation are 
the dry and cynical nature of the young 
man, who is also good, and a certain wild- 
ness of spirit in the girl, “the reaction of 
unrestricted youth against the monotony of 
her surroundings.” She, too, is essentially 
good but faulty, and gossipy women, en- 
couraged to malice by her somewhat de- 
fenseless condition, misconstrue her actions. 
There are insinuations, innuendoes about 
her, and these come to the young man, al- 
ready two-thirds in love with her. He does 
not believe them nor yet does he entirely re- 
pudiate them. He offers her marriage, but 
he does not offer himself wholly. She feels 
the limitations of his affection, the hesita- 
tion in his attitude. She refuses him and 
he goes away. 

This is all and yet nothing of the story. 
It would have been an easy matter to make 
a tragedy out of the thing, to sink the real 
issue in hysteria. Into this pit Miss Wil- 
liams does not fall. Her story is serious, 
but it is not sad; thoughtful, but not mourn- 
ful. One leaves the heroine richer, not 
poorer, through experience; thankful and 
self-respecting because she has had a good 
man’s liking, ready to take up the new life: 
awaiting her with a brother in the West, a 
life where a fairer chance offers than has 
yet been hers. Without any statement to 
that effect on the part of the author, the: 
reader is yet left with the feeling that im 
this new country, the girl’s heart as well as 
her activities may revive, and this effect is. 
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accomplished without casting any doubts 
upon the reality and sincerity of the love 
affair to which the story serves as chronicle. 

A finely discriminating quality, a de- 
scriptive talent exercised with caution and 
with taste, make themselves apparent in the 
characterization of people and of place. 
The folk concerned are nicely identified 
and are brought into relations with skill. 
The scenic touches are particularly good 
and are never superfluous. There is indeed 
nothing superfluous about the production 
and that may be its chief claim to praise. 
Something there is in its sparse sufficiency 
that reminds one of a New England house- 
keeper, whose religion it is to provide 
enough and to have nothing left over. A 
little arid the book is and not in any sense 
a stimulant of the emotions. It is also sane 
and tonic. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


TWO PLAYS OF ISRAEL. DAVID OF 
BETHLEHEM AND MARY OF 
MAGDALEN 
BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 


if Gee courage of a young woman who 
projects two plays on two mighty sub- 
jects of Biblical literature is worthy of note. 
If Miss Wilkinson’s success can not be said 
to be commensurate with her courage, a 
large margin still remains for praise. Her 
themes are heroic. Her treatment of them 
is not heroic, though it indicates a charm- 
ing adaptability. The figures of her pieces 
are reduced from grand stature, but sym- 
metry and proportion they retain. The 
lines of her plots lack the simplicity and 
freedom of ancient life as seen through the 
medium of classic literature. They are 
marked rather by ingenuity, by device, by 
a certain sense of contrivance for making 
the ends meet. Poetic and imaginative as 
is the interpretation of life, it yet has a too 
distinctly modern cast. In the case of the 
first play, David of Bethlehem, this aspect 
is thrown into relief by the contrast in mat- 
ter and manner between the paraphrased 
Biblical quotations and the author’s own 
performance. 
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The gift of the writer is not al- 
together obscured by the fact that most of 
the first play and somewhat of the second 
are written in prose. This-gift shows itself 
in a singular sweetness and harmony of 
phrasing rather than in poignancy or power. 
The sentences glide one into another with 
a pleasing softness and grace. One finds 
few passages of quotable value, the beauty 
of the thought being dependent almost en- 
tirely upon context. The plays are notably. 
free from “purple passages,’—a circum- 
stance to be marked with some emphasis in 
the work of a dramatic novice. Nowhere is 
proportion, the beauty of the whole sacri- 
ficed for the sake of rendering conspicuous 
some meteor of thought. The author’s stars 
are fixed stars with a definite relation one to 
another. In this connection is to be noted the 
brevity of the speeches employed, a brevity 
which goes farther perhaps than any other 
one attribute toward establishing the dra- 
matic quality of the plays. Exactly what 
is their dramatic value, considered from the 
standpoint of stage representation, lies be- 
yond the limits of a purely literary review. 
But it does lie within its province to com- 
ment upon the fact that the pleasure of the 
reader is often diverted from the music of 
the phrasing by the exceedingly bald stage 
directions given. 

The verse sometimes shows feeling of an 
exquisite, though not vivid order. Take, for 
instance, the phrase of Cleo, the Greek, be- 
reft of the hope that had been a candle to 
her path. 

“The light gone out I shall not find my 
way,” she says. It is in the quiet beauty, 
the restrained feeling of such phrasing that 
one meets with a degree of reward for read- 
ing these plays. Indicative as they are of 
appreciation of form, of grace of thought 
and expression, they are not sufficiently in- 
dividual to give one fair ground for 
prophecy as to future achievements. The 
reader feels that the author’s art is not yet 
detached sufficiently for concrete judgment. 
One awaits her freer movements with in- 
terest and a pleased expectancy. 

McClure, Phillips & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


McLennan, Wiis, F. R. S., at Val- 
lombrosa, Italy, July 28, aged forty-eight. 
Author: Songs of Old Canada (transla- 
tions) ; Spanish John; Span o’ Life (in col- 
laboration) ; In Old France and New. 

Struper, Jacos Henry, at New York 
City, August 2, aged sixty-four. President 
Natural Science Association of Americg. 
Author: Columbus, Ohio—Its History, Re- 
sources and Progress (1873); The Birds of 
North America (1888); Ornithology, or, 
the Science of Birds (1888). 


Morris, Witu1am O’Connor, at Tulla- 
more, Ireland, August 8, aged about seven- 


ty-eight. Author: Great Commanders of — 


Modern Times; Napoleon; Moltke; Memo- 
.ties and Thoughts of a Life; Irish History ; 
Hannibal; Ireland, 1798-1898; The Cam- 
paign of 1815; Present Irish Questions; 
Wellington (1904). 

Hansuick, Dr. Epvarp, at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, August 7, in his seventy-ninth year. 
Author: Die Moderne Oper; Vom Musi- 
kalisch-Schénen; ein Beitrag zur Revision 
der Aesthetik der Tonkunst; Aus dem Con- 
certsaal; Aufsitze iiber Musik und Mu- 
siker; Fiinf Jahre Musik. 

‘BaTEMAN, Sir Frep_enic, M. D., LL. D., 
at Norwich, Eng., August 10, aged eighty. 
Laureate of the Academy of Medicine of 
France. Author: Aphasia, and the Local- 
ization of Speech; Darwinism Tested by 
Language; The Idiot and His Place in 
Creation. 

Watpeck-Rovusseau, Pierre Maris, at 
Corbeil, France, August 10, in his fifty- 
eighth year. Former Premier of France. 
Author: Discours Parliamentaires ; Ques- 
tions Sociales; Associations et Congrega- 
tions; La Defense Republicaine; Discours 
prononces dans la Loire. 

THompPson, Seymour D., at East Orange, 
N. J., August 12, aged sixty-two. Author: 
Recollections of the Third Iowa Infantry; 
The Law of Negligence; Thompson on 
Homesteads and Exemptions; Thompson 


and Merriam on Juries; Corporations (in 
seven volumes); Thompson on Trials. 

Perret, Pau, at Paris, France, about 
August 16, aged seventy-four. Author of 
romances and travels, His latest novel, La 
Loi de Femme, is now appearing in Figaro. 

Incranam, Cor. Prentiss, at Beauvoir, 
Miss., August 17, aged sixty. Soldier of 
fortune and author of six hundred ro- 
mances. Among the better known are: 
Afloat and Ashore; Montezuma; The Cu- 
ban; Zuleikah, a Story of Crete; An Ameri- 
can Monte Cristo; Trailing With Buffalo 
Bill; Land of Legendary Lore. 

Cuopin, Mrs. Kare, at St. Louis, Mo., 
August 22, aged fifty-four. Author: At 
Fault (1891); Bayou Folk (1894); A 
Night in Acade (1897); The Awakening 
(1899). 

McKrintey, Cartyzz, at Charleston, S. 
C., August 24, aged fifty-seven. Author: 
An Appeal to Pharaoh. 

Sutetps, Pror. Cuartes Woonprvrr, at 
Newport, R. I., August 26, aged seventy- 
nine. Author: Religion and Science in Re- 
lation to Philosophy; Philosophia Ultima; 
The Order of the Sciences; Essays on 
Christian Unity—the Historic Episcopate; 
The Presbyterian Book of Common Prayer; 
The United Church of the United States; 
The Reformer of Geneva; The Scientific 
Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

House, Rev. Samvet Reynotps, D. D., 
Dean of Rochester, at Rochester, England, 
August 27, in his eighty-fifth year. Au- 
thor: A Book About Roses; A Little Tour 
in Ireland; Memories of Dean Hole; A Lit- 
tle Tour in America, and other books. 

Puiturres, Morris, at Huntington, Long 
Island, N. Y., August 30, aged seventy. 
Author: At Home and Abroad. 

Ripping, Rr. Rev. Georce, D. D., Bish- - 
op of Southwell, at Nottingham, England, 
August 30, aged seventy-five. Author: Vis- 
itation Charges and Sermons; The Revel 
and the Battle. 
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MR. WILLIAM H. CRANE 
AS GEORGE BREHM SEES THE CELEBRATED COMEDIAN 


ON THE PLAINS OF LIAO-YANG 


By Chang Yow Tong 


AUTHOR AND DIPLOMAT. SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL CHINESE COMMISSION 
TO THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


I 
On the plains of Liao-yang 
The Russians are waiting for battle 
With the Japs; 
Their bayonets glimmer and rattle 
O’er their caps ; 
Was ever such waiting, 
Was ever such hating, 
On the plains of Liao-yang ? 


II IV 
On the plains of Liao-yang On the plains of Liao-yang 
The rain ts incessantly pouring The chargers are jaded and panting 
All the day ; For their breath; 
The thunder has joined, with its roaring, The cannon are belching and planting 
The affray ; Certain death ; 
The storm fairly drenches The heavens are tumbling, 
The men in the trenches The mountains are crumbling, 
On the plains of Liao-yang. O’er the plains of Liao-yang. 
IH Vv 
On the plains of Liao-yang On the plains of Liao-yang 
The Japanese are pushing their columns The Japs and the Russians, unflinching, 
T'ward the foe; Meet to die; 
Madly they are rushing in volumes They never give quarter, but clinching, 
For the blow; Close the eye; 
O, how they are dashing, Was ever such fighting, 
O, how they are clashing, Was ever such smiting, 
On the plains of Liao-yang ! On the plains of Liao-yang ? 
VI 


From the plains of Liao-yang 
The mothers and children are hiding 
In the hills ; 
The blood of the native ‘s gliding 
Like the rills ; 
Was ever such crying, 
Was ever such dying, 
On the plains of Liao yang? 
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GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR 


THE STORY OF THE ONLY RUSSIAN-JAPANESE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
WHO REACHED THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST DURING 
_ THE PRESENT SIEGE 


By Hector Fuller 


PREPARING FOR THE JOURNEY 


ACH steamer brought new arrivals, 
and Louis Eppinger, the major- 
domo of the Grand Hotel, which 

every globe-trotter speaks about as 
“palatial,” waxed fat in the land. 

Already by the middle of February 
there were over a hundred of us gathered 
in Yokohama and Tokio and the biting 
edge of hope was being slowly ground to 
nothingness under the constant strain of 
shaking dice for Yen, playing billiards 
on wretched tables, losing at all-night 
poker with diplomats and statesmen, or 
else recovering from injuries received in 
trying to teach China ponies to go ahead 
instead of backward, when one touched 
the bridle. 

This was what it meant to be a spe- 
cial correspondent to the Russian-Jap- 
anese war: heartache and disappoint- 
ment; worry and chagrin; longing more 
eager than that of a man for a maid, and 
over all the days a constant and pound- 
ing anxiety to know whether the people 
at home understood! We have since 
found out that the bosses knew all about 
it and sympathized with us, even as they 
honored our drafts. But there was a pe- 


riod when the advent of a telegraph boy 
with a pink envelope, into the billiard 
room of the Imperial, Tokio, caused a 
suspension of whatever games might be 
going and made all of us look with com- 
passion on the recipient of the message, 
until he smiled, showing that it was all 
right, and that he had not been recalled. 

The funny thing about it was that 
there was scarce a man present who had 
not come armed with something very spe- 
cial in the way of credentials. Every one 
of course, had his passport, his papers, 
and the regulation letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. But besides this 
some of us had personal letters from Sen- 
ators, Governors and what-not, to Mar- 
quis Ito, to his Excellency Count Kat- 
sura, the Prime Minister, or to some other 
Japanese high in the Empire. There was 
not a man who would have taken an un- 
fair advantage of his fellows in the eager 
chase for the front, but I think we all 
cherished our personal introductions ; pre- 
sented them with such stealth as was pos- 
sible and lived for days in a heaven of 
delight because of the politeness and the 
ambiguous encouragement we had received. 
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“The first coumn goes next Tuesday ; 
I have it from the General Staff Office.” 

“Captain Tanaka says we are sure to 
get off early next week.” 

“Well, General Fukushima told me—” 

This was the sort of thing the morn- 
ings opened with in the lobby of the Im- 
perial. 

For every arrival the method of pro- 
cedure was the same: You presented 
your credentials to the United States 
Minister, Lloyd C. Griscom; the secre- 
taries looked mysterious and if you were 
lucky the Minister shook hands with you. 

Your name was entered for a pass, and 
in due course—when you got sufficiently 
impatient—your pass came. There was 
a wad of instructions printed in Japanese 
in purple characters; a little slip of yel- 
low paper bearing your name and 
stamped with the government seal in red, 
and you were told to cherish this thing 
carefully as being priceless. We all 
cherished them; I have mine yet. 

Then we held solemn meetings in the 
board room of the Imperial and elected 
ourselves to the various columns. We 
made hifalutin’ speeches about duty and 
recorded our doings as carefully as did 
the memorable Tailors of Tooley Street, 
and all the while we felt that this was real 
business and was helping us toward the 
front. Daily we reccived news that a gi- 
gantic army was moving to the fighting 
line and that a great battle was imminent 
in the vicinity of the Yalu. We had our 
tickets to the show, but they would not 
open the doors. 

There was a lot of excitement to be had 
in purchasing kit. Some one discovered 
sheepskin-lined sleeping-bags in Tokio. 
They were sold out in a week. You see it 
snowed in Tokio in February and we all 
looked for a cold campaign. One day 
when we were more impatient than usual 
one of the chaps dressed up in full kit, 
riding breeches, gun on the hip, binocu- 
lars and all, and called on General Fuku- 
shima to point out to him the vast ex- 
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pense the newspaper men had been put 
to in fitting out. The General looked him 
over carefully, examined his traps, smiled 
at the sleeping-bag. 

“Perhaps one thing you have forgot- 
ten,”’ he said. 

“Indeed,” said the surprised corre- 
spondent, who thought his armor was 
proof. 

“Yes,”-said the General, “you have not 
included a mosquito net.” 

That was one of the straws that showed 
us which way the official wind was blow- 
ing. 
At this early stage some of the fellows 
vanished “on their own,” as the British 
say. Clarkin of the Post and Dunn of 
Outing disappeared mysteriously for 
two weeks and returned sun-browned and 
healthy. They had been to Chemulpo on 
a native steamer and had been turned 
back. Another man was arrested in 
Seoul for taking photographs and sent 
back. Bennctt Burleigh of the London 
Telegraph asked permission to go and 
was refused. Off he went; got to Naga- 
saki and was negotiating for a steamer 
to Korea when the Japanese officials ex- 
amined him, found him thin and pale 
(Burleigh weighs something like two 
hundred and fifty pounds and is as 
healthy as a grizzly bear), and put him 
in quarantine. When he came back to 
Tokio he used to spend his days telling 
his troubles to Melton Prior of the Illus- 
trated London News, the medals on 
whose chest made all the rest of us envi- 
ous. 

There was a regulation promulgated 
that we all had to have interpreters and 
these had to be approved by the Govern- 
ment. They were absolutely of no use 
except to carry notes or examine our let- 
ters as part of the cursed censor system, 
but we all had them. They, too, blos- 
somed out in semi-uniform kit, and most 
of us were afraid of them. 

When the united kicks of the steadily 
increasing army of the discontented be- 
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came too loud or threatened to be pro- 
longed there came invitations. A dinner 
given by the House of Peers, a cherry- 
garden party at the palace; a Japanese 
dinner here, a Geisha-girl dance there, all 
very solemn, very stately and very official. 

So passed away February and March 
and then the first column of newspaper 
men were allowed to go. Here was a 
chance to kick; the number of English 
correspondents allowed was over double 
that of the Americans! Protests through 
the United States Minister; round-robins 
to the officials: We felt we were getting 
on. But nothing happened. The days 
ticked away to the click of the lop-sided 
billiard balls and the hour’s passing was 
marked by the consumption of scotch and 
soda. 

April and May came and went, the 
expense accounts grew and nothing had 
been done. 

There was a friend of mine, serving a 
newspaper in the middle West, who had 
waited long, many years, for a chance to 
do something. He was a chap who loved 
activity, but who, by one of those pecul- 
iar tricks of fate had won up to a desk 
on his newspaper and had spent his days 
reviewing books and his nights in writing 
notices of plays. His paper was not of 
the size that usually sends out special cor- 
respondents ten thousand miles after 
news, and so, because of the exception, 
this fellow felt that it was up to him to 
justify the expenditure. They had 
thought that the campaign could be made 
for about one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, which seemed liberal—before he 
started, but he soon learned that as an 
army is useless without ammunition, so is 
war correspondent helpless without 
funds. The drafts were mounting up. 
London and New York papers had re- 
called their men, deeming the case hope- 
less. Illustrated papers were cabling 
frantically to their representatives to do 
something or to quit drawing money, but 
this man’s paper worried him not with 
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instructions, they simply wrote him let- 
ters declaring that they understood per- 
fectly the difficulties of the situation— - 
and honored his drafts as promptly as if 
he had earned the money. 

All this created a situation that was 


_unbearable and so one day he consulted 


some business friends in Yokohama and 
proposed to start out on his own hook. 

“But where will you strike for? The 
Japs are sure to turn you back,” he was 
told. 

“That is the reason I am going to 
avoid the Japs,” he replied. “I’m going 
to Port Arthur.” 

“You can’t do it. How can you go?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” he said. 
“Please let me make a draft on you for a 
thousand dollars. I want to engage my 
passage on the Wingsang for Shang- 
hai.” 

and he did. 

But before he went he thought per- 
haps he had better try to square things 
with the powers that were. So he trotted 
off to Tokio and got an audience with 
General Fukushima, who was then Chief 
of the General Staff Office in Tokio, but 
who has since left for the front, and it 
will be recalled, commanded a division at 
the battle of Liao-Yang. 

The correspondent had to be cautious, 
because only a few days before this an- 
other newspaper man, more anxious. than 
politic, and emboldened, perhaps, by the 
knowledge that he was a cousin of the 
United States Minister to Japan, had 
gone to the General, and, without minc- 
ing matters, had declared that he was off ; 


‘bound for St. Petersburg with Russian 


credentials just arrived from home. Lit- 
tle Fukushima drew himsclf up to his 
full height of about five feet two inches 
and roared: 

“How dare you come to my office and 
tell me you are going over to the enemy.” 

He demanded that the man surrender 
his pass, but the correspondent, who had 
grit enough and who was sick of Jap- 
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GULF OF PE-CHI-LI 
At point where the sampan was launched 


anese lies and evasions, retorted that his 
pass had come to him through his lega- 
tion and if it was returned it would be 
through the same channels. 

Then it was that General Fukushima, 
after raging for a few moments, instruct- 
ed his secretary to notify the paper to 
which this rash correspondent belonged 
that all its passes would be rescinded at 
once. This would never do, as the illus- 
trated paper in question had already ad- 
vertised its enterprice by pictures of a gi- 
gantic hand with finger-points resting in 
Korea, in Manchuria, in the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li, and other places, and an exposé of 
this sort would have shown that most of 
these “fingers,” to each of which was at- 
tached a distinguished name, were quiet- 
ly resting in Tokio. 

So the cables were put to work, and 
after the expenditure of several hundred 
dollars and a lot of patience a message 
came from New York disavowing the acts 
of the obstreperous correspondent and 
declaring that he had no connection with 
the paper. 
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- With this in mind the man of whom I 
am writing went “with bondman’s mien” 
to Fukushima’s office and stated that he 
was going to China. 

“What for?” 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “we have 
not been able to do much here, have we? 
and so, in view of the fact that there is 
some talk about unrest in China and that, 
because of the Japanese successes, which 
have been marvelous, the Chinese are sus- 
pected of a desire of taking the field 
against Russia, I am going to Pekin to 
find out for myself the state of feeling 
in that country.” 

The General, very urbanely said he 
would be glad to see my friend when he 
got back from China and then added: 

“But your war-pass to the front, we 
should like to have it.” 

“You don’t mistrust me?” 

“Not at all, but then adventuring 
around, as you seem about to do, you 
might lose it and it then might be put to 
an evil use.” 

The correspondent did not like to let 
go of it, so he said, and truly, that it was 
in the safe of a business man in Yoko- 
hama and would remain there until he got 
back. This was satisfactory, so he was 
bowed out of the General Staff Office, 
bound for the focal point of the war. 
And away he went to Yokohama. 

His steamer, the Wingsang, belong- 
ing to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha line, 
sailed on Wednesday. He saw his traps 
on board and then went to the races, 
where all the Europeans and Americans 
in Yokohama and Tokio were gathered. 
On the lawn stand were most of the dis- 
appointed ones, looking very fit as they 
tried to pick winners among the China 
ponies for the ladies. He said good-by 
to some of them and they wanted to know 
if he was bound home. 

“No,” he said, “I’m thinking of tak- 
ing a cast up China way; there’s nothing 
doing around here.” 

On board the Wingsang he was the 
only white passenger and he had cabin 
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No. 13. From the beginning he imag- 
ined -he was having luck because there 
was no restraint put on his photography. 
Coming into Yokohama harbor in Feb-, 
ruary on a British steamer he had a 
been warned not to take any photo- 
graphs of forts under penalty of / 
arrest, but on the Wingsang the 
English officers said: “Go ahead 
and take all you want; to hell with 
the Japanese and their rules.” So 
he kept his camera busy. He got some 
beautiful snap-shots of the Yokohama 
forts; pictures of the grim guns lying 
snugly in the hills; pictures of the guard 
gun-boats that go ahead of all merchant 
steamers as they come in or go out of 
Japanese ports. They are supposed to 
know the only narrow lane that is un- 
mined in these harbors, and if you don’t 
“follow the man from Cook’s” your vessel 
is apt to run her forefoot on a floating 
mine. 

The officers were a jolly lot and in- 
clined to be chummy. They did not ask 
as many questions as to this man’s desti- 
nation and purpose as Americans might 
have done, but perhaps this was because 
it was not necessary. The Wingsang 
had hardly reached the open sea before 
the purser came sidling up in the char- 
acteristic Japanese way and with a polite 
bow said: 

“The war correspondents; do many of 
them now leave Japan?” 

““How the deuce do I know?” was the 
reply. 

“It is, I understand, that you repre- 
sent one American shimbum (newspa- 
per).” 

“How do you know that?” 

“From the company’s office they tell 
me.” 

Now, the man I am writizg about had 
secured his passage ticket through an 
English clerk of a European business 
house in Yokohama and he had taken care 
to give only his name and to see that the 
marks were carefully scratched from his 


luggage. 
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It was too much for him, this wonder 
of Japanese information, so he went be- 
low. 

What passengers there were on board 
were all Japanese except one very digni- 
fied Chinese with an enormous family. 
There were so many first-cabin passen- 
gers that they had to put in another table 
in the saloon for the officers and the news- 
paper man, for, as a rule, in spite of the 
Briton’s boasts about liberty and equal 
rights, he won’t eat at the same table with 
Japanese or Chinese. The Japs have a 
hissing way of devouring their food that 
grates on one’s nerves. 

The voyage as far as Kobe was as 
tame as a voyage could be. Of course 
there was the inevitable Fujiyama rear- 
ing its too-perfect cone into the clouds 
on the coast line to the left (how one does 
get sick of Fuji after a while in Japan), 
and, of course, some of the Japs were 
ill, but that didn’t count. ; 

At Kobe the Wingsang had to stop 
for twenty-four hours, and so my friend 
went ashore for breakfast at the Oriental 
Hotel, just off the Bund. He knew no 
one in Japan save war correspondents 
and a few officials, but the first man he 
saw was Collins of Reuter’s, a corre- 
spondent assigned to the first column, and 
supposed to be in the vicinity of the 
Yalu. 

“For heaven’s sake, what are you do- 
ing here?” 

“Hulloa,” was the answering saluta- 
tion, “come in to breakfast.” 

In the breakfast room, early as it was, 
the newspaper man found four of his fel- 
lows; all of the first column, and all sup- 
posed to have been at the Yalu River 
battle which had happened a little over a 
week before. There was, besides Collins 
of Reuter’s, Oscar King Davis of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, John Bass of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Donahue of the 
London Morning Chronicle. 

There were greetings and a drink, and 
then: 
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“What are you fellows doing down 
here?” 
“We're down here to purchase sup- 


« plies,” and then the story came out. I 


will summarize it thus: When the corre- 
spondents got their passes from the Gen- 
eral Staff Office one clause of the rules 
that came with them was underlined; it 
was to the effect that the army could not 
be expected to carry rations for the cor- 
respondents and so they would have to 
cater for themselves. ; 

There was also a suggestion that a 
special caterer, to be recommended by the 
government, would be the best way out of 
the difficulty. It turned out that the ca- 
terer recommended was connected with 
the Imperial Hotel, Tokio. He asked 
from each correspondent Yen five hun- 
dred down, and he agreed to furnish three 
meals a day at the army’s front, wherever 
that might be, provender for the horses 
at a fair price and to draw the army ra- 
tion allowed for the correspondents’ serv- 
ants and interpreters, all for Yen fifteen 
a day. 

They all went into it, and, of course. 
the whole thing was a job. The first row 
came with the first rain, when the army 
was just north of Seoul in Korea. After 
a night of downpour the army splashed 
on across the paddy fields, but the ca- 
terer could not, or would not, move his 
wagons. What were the correspondents 
to do? Some were for remaining with 
the base of supplies; others were for fol- 
lowing the army; where the customers 
disagreed what could the caterer do? 
Those who rode away received two small 
sandwiches as their Yen fifteen worth; a 
day’s rations. This was the beginning. 
Things grew worse and worse ; the catercr 
had no food and could not supply it; 
again and again he called for money 
from the hungry correspondents, who 
paid, in all, something over Yen one 
thousand, and then they kicked. At last, 
as a special favor, just after the Yalu 
battle, General Fuji allowed these four 
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men, Collins, Bass, Donahue and Davis, 
to come down and purchase supplies for 
the rest. , 

More glad than ever that he had re- 
solved to get out of this mess, the corre- 
spondent whose fortunes we are follow- 
ing went on his way. At every port the 
Japanese police came aboard and de- 
manded the name of the correspondent 
and all other information he would 
give until the constant examinations be- 
came a bore and he declined to answer 
any more questions. Two days of sailing 
through the Inland Sea brought the 
Wingsang to Moji and another day 
brought the ship to Nagasaki. 

Here were many forts, and a lot of 
torpedo boats. Some fine pictures of 
these were taken and as the camera was 
filled the rolls of films were carefully 
locked away in a portmanteau. At Na- 
gasaki there were more passengers for 
Shanghai, among them the wife. of an 
army officer stationed at Manila, and on 
the first afternoon out the correspondent 
spent the afternoon in her company. 
When he went down to dinner he found 
his stateroom unlocked, his portmanteau 
open, and, on his bed, all his rolls of ex- 
posed films. now unrolled in the light and 
utterly ruined. It was the work of some 
government agent and there was no use 
kicking. 

Three days in Shanghai waiting for a 
boat northward and then our correspond- 
ent got off on the Yochow for Chcefoo. 

In the meantime rumors grew of the 
grim attacks on Port Arthur. All the 
news came through alleged refugees from 
the Russian Gibraltar, from Dalny, Kin- 
chow and Newchang. This was the sum 
of the rumors: The mouth of Port 
Arthur harbor was sealed; the Japanese 
bombardment of the town had been so 
terrific that all business had ceased and 
the people were taking refuge in their 
cellars! The garrison was disaffected 
and discontented! The soldiers were on 
half rations; they had no ammunition; 
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they were thinking of surrendering! The 
Russian ships in the harbor were so badly 
injured they had been beached and the 
guns of the ships had been mounted on 
the hills! General Stoessel had been 
wounded! The place could not hold out 
much more than fifteen or twenty days at 
the outside! All this, be it remembered, 
in the middle of May—all from Japanese 
sources. 

No wonder my friend was anxious to 
get northward. Without any under- 
standing of the lay of the land he still 
had a well-defined idea that he could suc- 
ceed in getting into Port Arthur. 

“But how,” asked a friend in Shang- 
hai, “about getting out again?” 

“I don’t want to get out,” he replied; 
“I will be there when the place is taken 
and I expect then to be released. I shail 
be able to get away and will have the 
first accurate story of the fall of the for- 
tress.” 

So away he hurried north, five days 
from Shanghai. Three days of the Yel- 
low Sea, and then came evidences of war; 
men watching in the bows for the floating 
mines which both Russians and Japs ac- 
cused each other of turning loose. It was 
considered so dangerous that no merchant 
steamers went northward after nightfall, 
and so, running along the coast, the 
Yochow came to Wei-hai-wei and put 
in there for the night rather than run the 
risk of going the other forty miles in the 
dark. 

Here, besides British men-of-war, grim 
and in war paint (that slate-gray invisi- 
ble color against the background of the 
sea) and significant of the possibilities of 
future complications, the Hai-mun was 
found; the big despatch steamer of the 
London Times with, Lionel James in 
charge, her wireless telegraphy mast wag- 
gling against the sky as she rolled at 
anchor. 

Now indeed one could feel that he was 
near war, at last. Why, scarce had night 
fallen before off to the Yochow came a 
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JAPANESE PASSPORT 


picturesque loafer who wanted deadhead 
passage to Cheefoo. He told how he and 
another had left Dalny in company with 
Edward J. Soper, the richest man in 
Dalny; how now Soper was missing— 
washed overboard, the derelict told the 
Wei-hai-wei police. But all this has been 
registered, in disguise, in another place. 

The next morning Cheefoo!—dirty, 
ill-smelling, crowded, vermin-infested 
Cheefoo—from the garlic-recking streets 
of which it was a joy to look seaward 
across the waters of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, 
blue and tranquil under the blazing sun, 
and realize that just eighty miles north, 
with a little westing, lay Port Arthur— 
the goal of hope. 

But how to get there? 

Once in the Beach Hotel you might 
be anywhere. Inside is civilization; out- 
side, Chinese life. It was soon learned, 
by cautious inquiries, for Cheefoo was 
full of Japanese spies, that the man most 
likely to be of avail in bridging that span 


across the Gulf was one Sing-Tai, the 
richest Chinaman in Cheefoo. 

One could write a book about Sing- 
Tai’s shop. Up a narrow, dirty, foul- 
smelling street, it disclosed itself, through 
the grime and smoke, to be a large gen- 
eral merchandise store, selling everything 
from American three-dollar shoes to Chi- 
cago canned meats, Birmingham imita- 
tion jewelry, sharks’ fins, jade beads and 
temple idols. One needs a pass to the 
presence of a great man, and it took di- 
plomacy to get into that holy of holies, 
the sanctum of Sing-Tai, but once there 
you found yourself in a tall dark room, 
heavy with joss incense and opium fumes; 
the walls hung with priceless screens of 
silken tapestry, and the panels of rich 
gilding and carving and lacquer work. 
Silken cushions were on the floor; a huge 
Hall’s safe stood in one corner; the light 
came through a jeweled lantern suspend- 
ed by steel chains from the ceiling. 

In the center of the room sat Sing-Tuai 
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smoking his water-pipe; each suck of the 
tobacco causing a hubble-bubble that, to- 
gether with the smell, brought to mind 
the burning-ghats of India and the friz- 
zling corpses of them that died in the 
faith. Of course Sing-Tai was fat—all 
Chinese grow fat as they grow rich, and, 
of course, he smiled one of those inscruta- 
ble, oriental, oily smiles when he learned 
that the newspaper man wanted some- 
thing that meant money. “There would 
be difficulties,” he said; there always are 
difficulties. So many junks recently had 
been blown up by mines; the Japanese 
were keeping such a strict watch on the 
Gulf; the men would not go unless they 
were paid well and so on, ad nauseum. 
But money was shown and promises were 
made and stores for the voyage were 
bought from Sing-Tai’s store and Sing- 
Tai smoked an American cigarette and 
offered the correspondent an American 
drink and by and by the bargain was con- 
cluded and in a short time,—that is short 
for China, it really took about a week,— 
the correspondent had, not a junk, but a 
sampan; a two-masted sampan, with two 
Chinese for the crew, moored at the little 
wooden pier hard by the Beach Hotel 
and was ready for his venture. 

A sampan! Well, this one was about 
sixteen feet long over all, with a beam of 
something like five feet. She approached 
in model more nearly to a fishing punt 
than any other American craft. Bow and 
stern were alike square. She was flat-bot- 
tomed and drew about ten inches of water 
with three men and the stores aboard. 
There were no bulwarks, but in the middle 
ran a little hold, divided amidships, and 
all of the craft forward of the mainmast 
was the quarterdeck of the owner of the 
craft. Down in his hold, which smelled 
to heaven, though he had seen it 
scrubbed, he kept his “grub,” all canned 
stuff; some water in bottles and a little 
spirit lamp for making cocoa—this, as 
being more sustaining than tea or coffee. 
There was an American battleship in 
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port and from her the correspondent got 
an American flag, which looked strangely 
out of place on such a dirty craft, but 
which really .made the boat seem more 
homelike to him who was about to adven- 
ture forth in her. He had no right to 
fly the flag, he knew, but he was willing 
to take his chances and explain his au- 
thority afterward. 

Of course this correspondent from the 
middle West could speak no Chinese. It 
was too much to expect that his two Chi- 
nese, ignorant sailors, could speak any 
English. It was likely to be a lonely 
voyage. Still, through an interpreter, 
the Chinese understood well’ what they 
were to do and that their fee was to be 


_ two hundred Mez. dollars—a fortune to 


them. 

Also the correspondent learned to say 
Boo tung, which means “I don’t under- 
stand”; chop-chop, which means “hurry 
up”; man man, which means “wait,” and 
Lussian Co, which stands, in the Chinese 
mind, for Port Arthur. Surely enough 
Chinese speech for the Gulf of Pe-chi-li! 

So came the sixth of June. A beauti- 
fully clear day with a gentle breeze and 
a fine promise of adventure to come in 
the dull rumble and sullen boom that 
came with the early dawn from across. 
the Gulf, over there at Port Arthur. It 
quickened the pulse and made one eager: 
to get closer to the scene. 

Out from the hotel safe there came a 
package of fifty Mew. dollars. This was 
handed over as an advance fee to the two. 
Chinese, Wong Foo Sung and Sear Jin 
Chong, and, at the same time, the other 
one hundred and fifty was handed to the. 
interpreter with the understanding that 
it would be paid to the boatmen when- 
ever they returned with a card from the- 
correspondent saying he had been landed 
safely on the Liao-Tung peninsula. You 
see it was necessary to take some precau- 
tion, for it were easy for the story of 
Soper, the rich man from Dalny, to be 
repeated, and if these piratical looking: 
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brutes proved treacherous who was to 
deny, should they so report, that he had 
fallen overboard by the way? Yes, it was 
like to be an exciting voyage, and it was 
with satisfaction that the correspondent 
felt the big forty-four-caliber Colt on his 
hip and knew that his supply of car- 
tridges was ample. Down to the beach 
at eight in the morning, to see him off, 
there came some fellows from the club 
who thought him crazy, or, at best, a 
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fool; the fine old skipper of the Yochow, 
who gave him some final hints on naviga- 
tion, and a lot of idle Chinese beach loaf- 
ers mildly curious as to where a Christian 
could be bound for. There were hearty 
handshakes all round, the correspondent 
helped his men to hoist the mainsail, the 
sampan’s head was turned slowly to the 
northward and catching the favoring 
breeze she moved lazily off on her voyage 
—in search of trouble. 


PHARISEES 
By W. D. Nesbit 


ES, yes; I know the Pharisee— 
Have seen him, with his wagging beard; 

Have heard his voice in scornful key 

As at the other men he jeered. 
Yes, yes; I know the times that you 

Have indicated him to me; __ 
And I have pointed at him, too, 

Have whispered: “‘Ah, the Pharisee!” 
Have heard him say, time and again: 
“Thank God, I’m not as other men!” 


And I, and you—and all of us 

Have held our garments in a clutch 
That kept us at a distance—thus— 

Lest we might suffer from his touch, 
Lest we be taken for his kin 

Or in some way resemble him; 
Lest we acquire the wagging chin 

And trick of speech all proud and grim. 
I say to you, you say to me: 
“Thank God, I’m not a Pharisee!” 
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through the pine-woods, they pre- 
sented quite the air of a cavalcade. 

The ambassador himself headed the pro- 
cession. He was broad and elderly, and 
wore a suit of dust-colored linen with 
black bone buttons and a broad straw hat. 
He carried a large white umbrella over 
his head and walked leisurely, looking 
neither to right nor left. His progress 
contrived to be altogether impressive. 
Behind him one of the Eskimo dogs, 
bushily constructed and of a gray and 
black color, with a wonderfully curled 
tail, draped a pink tongue between his 
jaws as he jogged along. Occasionally 
he made side excursions into the under- 
brush, toward which he cocked at all 
times a watchful eye. Quite a distance to 
the rear the French maid struggled pa- 
tiently, holding the second Eskimo dog 
by a leash. She was dressed in black 
with a white ruffled apron, and her cap 
had starched streamers, which trailed be- 
hind her on the breeze. Once in a while, 
bracing her feet against the tuggings of 
the big dog, she put up a hand to settle 
it more securely upon her head. The dog 
pulled her at times into a run. Up this 
empty road, under blazing sunshine, she 
toiled with a brave effort to appear dust- 
less and unconcerned. 

As they passed into immediate view, 
one of the young men who was practising 
‘tennis in the clay court at the side of the 
house said: “Look. Here comes the Am- 
bassador.” 

‘Queer old bird,” said the other. 

They paused with lowered racquets to 
watch the little cavalcade go by. 

A girl, presumed to have been reading 
a book in a hammock slung between two 
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big pine-trees near the fence, craned her 
head to get a further glimpse of the 
road. Her voice was the first to break 
the hush occasioned by the passing of the 
ambassador. 

“Isn’t he funny!” she cried. “Jsn’t he 
funny? He comes by here nearly every 
morning for a walk. Some one told me 
about him when we first came down, but 
I never believed them. I do wish they’d 
come back the same way. He is funny!” 

By a common impulse the two young 
men moved toward the hammock. One 
of them dropped promptly into a restful 
attitude upon the grass. The other, who 
leaned against the fence, appeared the 
younger of the two. He had reddish hair, 
and his name was Holmes. 

The girl regarded their advent in com- 
plete astonishment. ‘Why, I thought 
you were playing tennis!” she said. 

“We thought you were reading,” re- 
torted the young man on the ground, 
whose name was Curtis. 

“Well, and I am reading. But did 
you ever see anything so queer? They 
say he lives all alone by himself with a 
whole lot of servants and things, and he 
doesn’t know a word of English. I be- 
lieve he’s crazy. He ought to let the 
nurse-girl have the umbrella, anyhow. 
And making her walk behind that way 
—I wouldn’t do it. They say he keeps 
that maid just to take the dogs out. Did 
you know?” 

“Considering it was I told you—” 
Curtis began. 

‘He hires her,” said Holmes solemnly, 
“to protect him when he goes out for 
walks. To protect him from the Ameri- 
can summer girl.” 


“Oh!” she cried. 
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“That’s true. He is a_ confirmed 
woman-hater. Didn’t you see the way he 
keeps on the other side of the road when 
he passes this house? Well, he does. You 
notice.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“You know,’”? Holmes continued mus- 
ingly, “‘we are tony this summer. What 
with me and the ambassador, and there’s 
a bishop—Bishop of Rumtifoo—taken 
that little red cottage up the river. Right 
close to the landing. He can hear the 
carousal organ out of his bedroom win- 
dow, playing ‘Put Me Off at Buffalo’ 
and things like that. All right for a 
bishop, isn’t it?” 

“Bishops have to take holidays some- 
where, the same as other business men,” 
Curtis objected. ‘‘He doesn’t like to min- 
gle with the giddy throng, so he does 
the next best thing. Perhaps he feels his 
nearness will shed a dim religious light 
over the festivities. They had fireworks 
there on the Fourth. You weren’t here 
then. Good show, wasn’t it, Miss Town- 
ley?” 

‘‘Splendid,” said the girl. 

Holmes sighed, hitting his tennis rac- 
quet againts his shoes. 

“To return to the ambassador,” he be- 
gan. “He is a recluse, as I said.” 

‘““What is a recluse??? inquired Miss 
Townley, clasping her hands interestedly 
upon her knee. 

“A recluse,” said Holmes, “is a person 
who—er—like the ambassador—er—” 

“ ‘Ugly and venomous, bears yet a 
precious jewel in his head.’ ” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” asked Holmes. 

“I was trying to help you out,” re- 
turned Curtis pleasantly. 

“Well, don’t do it again. I was about 
to remark—Miss Townley, you aren’t at- 
tending.” 

“No,” said the girl. “I was thinking 
of something.” 

“Of what?” inquired Curtis intensely. 

Miss Townley turned her head and 
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smiled on him tolerantly. Holmes hit 
his shoes with the tennis racquet again. 
“Of the ambassador’s jeweled head, prob- 
ably,” he suggested. 

“No,” said Miss Townley. “I was 
thinking of snap-shots. I should love to 
have a good one of them.” 

“Pl get you one,” replied Curtis, in 
exactly the tone he would have employed 
had she asked him for Niagara or a white 
elephant. But Miss Townley was unap- 
preciative. “Oh, but I don’t want you 
to,” she said instantly. “A picture isn’t 
any good to me unless I take it myself. 
I shouldn’t consider it sportsmanlike.” 

“If you consider it sportsmanlike,” 
Holmes began, “‘to go out and deliberate- 
ly stalk a poor old inoffensive gentleman 
like—” 

The girl was addressing Curtis. 

“TI do want one, tremendously. And I 
got my shutter fixed yesterday, down at 
Heist’s. Don’t you think I might get a 
really good one, some time? Some morn- 
ing?” 

“You ought to get it in the morning,” 
Curtis said. ‘Look here, I tell you what. 
We'll walk up the road some morning 
and meet ’em coming along. See? How 
about to-morrow morning? We might try 
to-morrow morning. And that’d be a 
good idea, too, don’t you see, because 
then if your camera went wrong or any- 
thing, there’d be my camera—” 

“If I take a picture,” Miss Townley 
interrupted, “I like to take it all by my- 
self. I don’t intend to share the glory of 
this with any one. I shall set out alone—” 

“Now that’s just what I wouldn’t do,” 
said Holmes. “I’d want.to take some one 
along, if it was only Curtis. Think of the 
adventure you’re setting out on—the ap- 
palling audacity of it! You don’t seem 
to realize it, but to my mind it’s some- 
thing awful. There might be a judgment 
on you for even trying such a thing, and 
think how much better it would be for 
every one if you had Curtis along, too. 
Seems to me it’s going to take a good 
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nerve to stand up and photograph the 
ambassador, anyhow. I wouldn’t want to 
try it on!” 

“Not the ambassador,” Miss Townley 
corrected. ‘The ambassador’s dogs. You 
didn’t suppose I just wanted a picture of 
a fat old man and an umbrella?” 

Holmes gazed. 

“Well, I do wish the ambassador could 
hear you!” he said at last. Curtis was 
evidently viewing the matter in a new 
light. ‘Oh, the dogs.” 

‘And not even the French nurse!”’ con- 
tinued Holmes. “If I took anything, I'd 
want to take the whole shooting-match.” 

“If I wanted to do that,” said Miss 
Townley, “it would be easy enough! I 
want the dogs by themselves. I’ve got a 
whole lot of dogs’ photographs, but there 
isn’t an Eskimo among them. Do you 
know if they’re good-tempered?” 

*Sullen and ferocious,” Holmes told 
her. “You read about them in the Second 
Reader. They live on fish, and that’s why 
they’ve got such good brains. Fish is a 
great thing for brains.” 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t try it,” 
Curtis murmured. 

The sunlight filtered through the pine 
branches on to Miss Townley’s muslin 
dress. She shut her book with a sigh. 

“It never stays shady in one place long 
enough to read,” she said. “I’m going 
up on the porch where it’s cool.” 

“If you go up on the porch,” said 
Holmes, “every one will talk to you. 
Much better stay here where it’s quiet. 
I'm not going up on the porch.” 

“Pll take your book for you,” Curtis 
said. 

They crossed the tennis. court to the 
house. Holmes sat down in the vacated 
hammock, and resting his racquet across 
his knees, lighted a cigarette. 


II. 


The next morning a selection of the 
guests were gathered at one end of the 
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veranda, discussing probabilities for the 
day. It was early, but already the heat 
was beginning to strike upward from the 
sandy ground. Miss Townley, in a newly 
starched suit of white duck, was en- 
deavoring to preserve a fictitious air of 
coolness. She leaned against the veranda 
rail, her back to the road, and so was un- 
aware of any impending feature in the 
landscape until Mrs. Devine made a sud- 
den exclamation. 

“Kittie! Where’s your camera?” - 

“Don’t be silly,” said Miss Townley, 
without turning her head. But every one 
combined in a chorus that approached 
the operatic. 

“Look what’s coming! Now, Miss 
Townley, here’s your chance. Hurry up. 
We'll see he doesn’t hit you!” 

Miss Townley said: “How can you 
all be so absurd !”” 

“Lovely view,” said a young artist. 
‘*See how it composes. Miss Townley, the 
gods won’t send you such a chance twice!” 

“Shall I fetch your camera?” Curtis 
asked. ; 

The little cavalcade approached, 
passed, and faded into middle distance, 
after the manner of the suppositious 
musical patrol. 

“Now the whole show’s finished and 
put away until to-morrow,” said Holmes. 
“See the evils of procrastination! You'll 
have to wait a whole twenty-four hours 
before you get an opportunity again. 
Think of it. Twenty-four hours!’ 

“I believe,” said Mrs. Devine, regard- 
ing her, “that you’re simply scared. You 
wouldn’t dare go out there in the road 
with a kodak for anything. I’m sure of 
it.” 

“Her nerve fails her at the critical mo- 
ment,” Curtis added. 

“Yes, that’s it,” put in Holmes. “Like 
Curtis showing us how to dive off a boat 
backward the other day. Sudden and un- 
foreseen collapse.” 

There was a general laugh. Curtis 
headed it, with the intense mirth of a man 
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who laughs at himself when he slips on 
the ice in a crowd. 

Mrs. Devine expressed a further belief. 
“You'll never photograph those dogs in 
this world.” 

“I shall,” said Miss Townley calmly. 

“When?” 

“When the robins nest again,” said 
Holmes, gazing skyward. 

“TI never knew anything like the way 
one’s intentions get advertised in this 
house,” Miss Townley observed. “I’m 
sure I never said anything to any one 
about getting snap-shots.” 

“Now she’s trying to back out of it!” 

“I’m not at all.” 

“You're afraid of the dogs,” said Mrs. 
Devine. 

Holmes began: ‘More likely afraid 
of—” 

“Of what?” Miss Townley demanded, 
swinging round upon him. 

“I didn’t speak,” said Holmes. “I 
never speak. I’m sure you’ve all noticed 
it. Now, did I so much as mention the 
ambassador’s name?” 

* * * * a ® 

“I do think,” said Miss Townley, when 
later they stood upon the veranda steps, 
“that you needn’t have gone around talk- 
ing. Now nobody will let up on those 
dogs for about a month.” 

Holmes tried to combine truth with 
consolation, and failed. 

“I’m afraid they won’t,” he said. “I’m 
awfully sorry. It isn’t my fault.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“It isn’t! I never said a thing. Why 
should I? I’m not one of the—the photo- 
graphic set. Why, you’ve talked about it 
yourself, at the table one time!” 

“Oh, well. Never mind. But the people 
here are such busy-bodies. I'll simply 
have to take that picture now.” 

“Why, how funny you are!’ he said. 
“JT thought you said you wanted to. 
What have you been driving at all 
along?” 

“If you can’t see the difference between 
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doing a thing because you want to, and 
doing it because you’ll get laughed at if 
you don’t—” 

“But don’t you want it, now?” 

“Oh, I want it!” 

“Then I’ve got a plan,” said Holmes, 
gazing at her dramatically. “A daisy 
plan. It?’ll knock Cur—I mean, it'll just 
fix everything. What you want, now, in 
order to make every one shut up—the 
whole lot of them—is just to get a real 
good picture of those two dogs by them- 
selves, and not say a word about it, and 
then just spring it on them some time 
when they’re trying to be smart. It'll go 
lovely. They won’t be able to say an- 
other word.” 

“Yes, but how—” 

“Did you ever hear of taking the bull 
by the horns?” 

“Well?” 

In his most enthusiastic moments 
Holmes never allowed minor opportuni- 
ties to slip. 

“We must keep this very dark,” he 
said. ‘We'd better not do any talking 
here. Come for a walk round the back 
of the tennis-court and I’ll tell you.” 


III. 


“I don’t believe he ever comes by here 
at all,” said Miss Townley. 

They were seated upon a fallen pine 
trunk, a little back from a narrow foot- 
path which wound ribbon-like to the river. 
The woods were very silent. Between 
Holmes’s feet on the ground reposed an 
oblong black box with an eye in one end. 

**He does,” Holmes affirmed. “I know 
for a fact. It’s the direct way from his 
house to the river. He takes the dogs 
down in the afternoons, nearly always.” 

‘Are you positive he speaks English?” 

“If he doesn’t,” said Holmes, “he’s 
more kinds of a chump than I take him 
for.” 

‘What had I better say?” 

“And you call yourself an American 
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step. Now—go on! Only don’t for 
heaven’s sake begin by apologizing be- 
fore you say anything at all.” 

“Am I likely to?” she retorted indig- 
nantly. 

The ambassador was approaching pon- 
derously down the narrow path. His 
white umbrella had on this occasion been 
left at home. He carried a silk bandanna 
handkerchief in one hand, and breathed 
deeply at each step. His bristling white 
beard and whiskers gave him an air of 
incalculable ferocity; he bore indistinct 
resemblance to a polar bear in a linen 
suit. He had shiny russet shoes. 

“Go on!” said Holmes. ‘‘Now’s your 
time. Quick!’ 

The ambassador peered casually at 
them in approaching. 

Holmes gave her a little push. “Go 
after him. If you don’t he’ll be gone and 
you won’t have a chance.” 

“Well, you’ve got to come along then.” 

The ambassador tramped on inexor- 
ably in his russet shoes. ‘Go after him!” 
Holmes whispered again. 

Miss Townley accomplished a sudden 
dash of great resolve. ‘I beg your par- 
don—” she began aloud. 

Her voice sounded to her like a trum- 
pet. The ambassador wheeled around, 
glaring inquiry and _ astonishment 
through his glasses. Miss Townley was 
acutely aware of a solitaire diamond—a 
wonderful diamond—upon the hand 
which grasped the handkerchief. She 
was conscious of staring fixedly at this 
diamond during an awful pause. With 
impressive courtesy the ambassador lifted 
his straw hat. He addressed her, with a 
slight foreign accent, in a voice which 
seemed dragged from the depths of gruff- 
ness. ‘‘Yes, Madame?” 

“I beg your pardon,” Miss Townley 
began once more, “‘but I—my friend takes 
photographs —I don’t know whether 
you'll think me awfully rude—but—” 
She finished in wild entreaty. ‘Can you 
tell me the way to—to the village?” 
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The ambassador smiled in a manner of 
perfect deference. 

“If Madame will retrace the path until 
she reach the road, it will then be on the 
left. About feefteen minutes to walk.” 

‘Oh, thank you so much!” she gasped. 
“Thank you!” 

The ambassador replaced his hat upon 
his head and turned around, eclipsing the 
diamond. He resumed his march to the 
river, a profoundly puzzled old gentle- 
man in the guise of a polar bear. 

Miss Townley nearly hurled herself 
upon the recalcitrant Holmes. ‘Oh, I'd 
never have believed it!” she cried. “If 
any one had ever told me anybody could 
be so mean, I’d never have believed them! 
You’re about the meanest person I ever 
came across! Why didn’t you come? 
It’s all your fault. I was counting on 
your being there!” 

“I—I couldn’t!” he returned with fine 
indignation. “I had to laugh. I should 
have bust up or something. You 
wouldn’t have had me stand up there and 
laugh! It would have been rude! What- 
ever made you say that?” 

“I had to. You weren’t there and I 
had to say something.” 

‘Well, you’ve eternally scared the poor 
old chap, anyway. He probably always 
had an idea we were mad. Now he’s sure 
of it. He won’t dare walk through these 
woods again.” 

“Oh, you’re perfectly hateful!” 


“You did look scared! I wish you 
could have seen yourself.” 
“Come on!” she cried. ‘Do for good- 


ness’ sake come along before we have a 
chance of meeting him again.” 

“What for? Let’s just sit here a 
while.” 

“Here?” It was as though he had 
suggested suicide. 

“Certainly,” said Holmes tranquilly. 
He felt through his pockets for a cigar- 
ette. ‘‘The ambassador won’t come this 
way again. Not if he has to wait till 
midnight!” 
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“But—” 

“Or are you in a great hurry to get to 
—to the village, you know? Because, of 
course, if you are—” 

She sat down. 


IV. 


The end of Holmes’s fourth cigarette 
glowed upon the carpet of pine needles. 
Miss Townley regarded it earnestly. 

‘‘All the same,” she said, “it was very 
mean of you, and I’m never going to for- 
get it. It was the meanest trick I ever 
had played on me in my life. I shan’t 
forget it.” 

“No?” Holmes said. 

He pitched a twig at a tree just in 
front of them. ‘‘Did you see that lizard? 
I nearly hit him.” 

“If I’d even got the picture I shouldn’t 
be so mad at you. But I am mad. I 
can’t help it.” 

“The dogs might come by here yet. 
You don’t know.” ; 

“There’s no good in waiting for that. 
Do you suppose there would be any use 
waiting to see, now?” 

“T couldn’t say.” 

“T would hate to just miss them,” she 
said. 

“It would seem a pity,” Holmes agreed. 

“What would?” 

“Why, to miss them.” 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘Yes.” 

Holmes presently broke the silence. 

“I think of returning to town in about 
a week.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Miss Townley, po- 
litely. ‘‘Do you have to?” 

“In a way. I guess I’d better. 
got to go on business.” 

“But still,’ she said, “I suppose we 
shall see you again, some time?” 

“Oh, it’s very improbable,” he returned 
gloomily. ‘Most improbable.” 

“Why, however long do you have to 
stay away?” 

“Quite a week. It might be longer. 


T’ve 
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Well,” he added, pa- 
“it’s a good thing 
It would 


It just depends. 
thetically brightening, 
it’s me and not any one else. 
break the party up so.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, any of—of the others,” he said 
vaguely. ‘The Devines, or—or Curtis, 
you know.” 

“Mr. Curtis?” said the girl. 

There was quite a pause. 

* * * £ 8 & 

“Why, I think you’re the most ridicu- 
lous person!” she said. 

“Well, I didn’t know,” said Holmes. 
He was staring at the pine needle carpet. 
“I didn’t know. I just thought.” 

She said again: “I don’t see how you 
could ever have been so silly.” 

“Did you see that diamond he had?” 
she asked presently. 

“Who? Curtis?” 

“No. The ambassador.” 

“Oh. Did he?” 

She nodded. ‘A beauty.” 

“Well, we'll let him keep it,” said 
Holmes. 

By degrees the light shifted. “If you 
move up this way further,” he suggested, 
“you'll be out of the sun more.” 

Later she said: ‘‘Of course, I shall go 
on disliking you just as much as ever for 
being so mean this afterrioon.” 

“Why, of course!” Holmes agreed. 

Miss Townley said: ‘I don’t believe 
those dogs are coming at all.” 

His hand tightened. “Look,” he said. 
‘Now call me a liar.” 


Down the little vista of path the two‘ 


Eskimo dogs were approaching slowly. 
They appeared hot and jaded; their pink 
tongues drooped from between their jaws. 
They were heading listlessly for the river. 

Bchind them, at a distance, walked also 
the i'rench maid. 

c  * © 8 8 & & 

It was in the middle of supper that 
Curtis, reaching forward for the sugar- 
bowl, made an announcement. 

“You will all of you,” he remarked, 
“congratulate me upon having stolen a 
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march on Miss Townley. To be brief, I 
have this afterncon accomplished a deed 
of prowess. I have got a Snap shot of the 
ambassador’s dogs.” 

He beamed around through his glasses. 
Amid a little turmoil of interest, Miss 
Townley was studiously unconcerned. 

“Oh, did you?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Curtis. He wore with be- 
coming modesty the honors of the mo- 
ment. ‘Even so.” 

“I don’t know,” he pursued, “whether 
any of you are acquainted with a path 
that runs down to the river, not far from 
the ambassador’s house. There is a fall- 
en pine log on the way. Do you happen 
to know the path, Miss Townley?” 
“No,” she said. “No, I don’t think 
99° ~ 
“That’s a pity,” said Curtis. 
it was there that I took them.” 

“Smart man!” murmured Holmes ex- 
pediently. 

“Yes, it was a good snap-shot, as 
snap-shots go,” said Curtis. “Very good 
indeed.” 

His glance rested as by accident upon 
Miss Townley, who was stirring her tea. 

‘“May we see it?” asked one of the 
Rochester girls. ‘Is it developed yet? 
Do let us see it, Mr. Curtis!” 

But he shook his head gravely. 

“The picture, as I remarked, is excel- 
lent. The fault, however, lies in the 
great preponderance of what we might 
term local color. Local color,” Curtis 
repeated, without altering the dircction of 
his gaze. ‘This renders it, as the adver- 
tisements say, of no value save to the 
owner.” 

“T don’t know a bit what you’re talk- 
ing about,” said the Rochester girl, after 
consideration. 

“You would,” 
saw the picture.” 

Miss Townley’s voice broke at last su- 
perbly through the pause. 

“Exactly how many of us,” she asked, 
“are going to the Resort House hop on 
Tuesday night?” 


so. 
“Well, 


replied Curtis, “if you 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT IN AMERICA OF MUNICIPAL 
CONTROL OF STREET RAILWAYS 


By Hayes Robbins 


( endo has voted twice by tre- 
mendous majorities in favor of 
municipal ownership, and pre- 

sumably operation, of her street rail- 
ways. The mandate will not be carried 
into effect for a good many years, if at 
all; no matter; the significant thing is 
the indication of a certain trend of pub- 
lie opinion. In New York there is 
enough sentiment of the same kind, and 
in sufficiently respectable quarters, to 
have warranted the Citizens’ Union last 
winter in pressing its bills before the leg- 
islature, permitting the acquisition by 
the city of several public service utilities, 
and this right on the heels of a Tam- 
many victory. 

To what extent do these (and other) 
signs reveal a general “drift”? In Chi- 
cago much is to be charged to the local 
conditions, which are bad enough to come 
very near justifying a popular belief 
that any kind of a change would be for 
the better. In New York, the very mag- 
nitude of the private transportation en- 
terprises now under way has stirred up a 
rather more than academic interest in the 
question, who is to be the ultimate lega- 
tee of this vast network,—the community, 
or a succession of private corporations? 
But there is no doubt that, apart from 
local situations, there is enough public 
ownership feeling “in the air” to bring 
the subject close to the point of a public 
issue of the first order. The pendulum 
happens to be swinging that way; before 
the discussion has gone much farther it 
would not be surprising to find it swing- 
ing quite as rapidly away from the hard 


and unlovely reality of actually turning 
over the vast public service interests of 
our chief cities to political control,—in 
practice instead of in theory only. 

But it is the habit of most pendulums 
in time to reach a dead center. We are 
not likely to rush into public ownership 
experiments on a large scale, even with 
the much-vaunted and _ overestimated 
British experiences dangled continuously 
before our eyes. Nor are we likely to 
give up the new-born realization that, as 
a community, it is not only legitimate 
and proper but desirable and even nec- 
essary to protect and secure public 
rights quite as sacred as those of private 
interest, especially in the case of munici- 
pal public services where the natural 
safeguard of competition lost its effect- 
iveness long ago, and can not be galva- 
nized back to life. The practical issue 
thus becomes: What are the possibili- 
ties in the line of qualified and regulated 
private ownership? In other words, not 
public ownership but public control? 

When the “Massachusetts legislature, 
some seven years ago, deliberately opened 
the way for a virtual monopoly in pas- 
senger transportation for the city of Bos- 
ton, surrounding it with a carefully de- 
vised system of public control, there 
was much shaking of heads. The scheme 
was going to fail either because it ebol- 
ished competition, or because there was 
too much government interference, but 
fail at all events. To-day the experiment 
stands an acknowledged and extraordi- 
nary success. It is beyond doubt the 
most important attempt made in this 
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country to effect a genuine union of pub- 
lic and private interest, and the net re- 
sult is of striking educational value as 
well as popular interest just in the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of public opinion 
on municipal problems in gencral. 
Under the act enabling the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company to lease or 
acquire other systems, that corporation, 
in 1897, did lease the West End Com- 
pany’s entire group of surface lines for 
twenty-five years. The West End Com- 
pany had among its assets a lease of the 
newly constructed Tremont Street sub- 
way, owned by the city, and this lease, 
good for twenty years, passed to the new 
organization. The financial basis of that 
amalgamation is a point of prime impor- 
tance because of the unusual extent and 
variety of the obligations resting upon 
it. For example, it is provided by law 
that in case a dividend is declared in ex- 
cess of six per cent., a tax shall be paid 
equal to the excess. In other words, the 
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company must divide equally with the 
towns and cities in which it operates, any 
profit distributed above six per cent.; but 
if it prefers it may spend its surplus over 
six per cent. on improving the system. 
This has been the policy of the Boston 
Elevated from the beginning. In the six 
and a half years since it succeeded the 
West End Company its dividends have 
ranged from four and one-half to six per 
cent. on all stock, there being no pre- 
ferred. The capital stock originally was 
ten million dollars; it was increased in 
1902 to thirteen million three hundred 
thousand dollars. Of indirect ways of 
disposing of profits, such as bond issues 
and extravagant salaries, there are none; 
and the dividends actually paid accord- 
ingly seem moderate. The reasons come 
to light, however, if we glance at the 
company’s fixed obligations and general 
policies, and note how the public shares 
the gains in the shape of both money and 
service taxation. 

Under its lease of the West End sys- 
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tem the Boston Elevated is bound to pay 
to the stockholders of that corporation, 
as rental, a dividend equal to the rate the 
West End Company had maintained for 
several years previously; namely, eight 
per cent. on its $6,400,000 of preferred 
stock, seven per cent. on $9,539,250 of 
common stock, and pay the interest on 
$15,219,000 funded debt. These three 
items, plus the Elevated Company’s own 
stock, are in effect equivalent to a total 
capitalization for the whole system of 
somethong less than $44,500,000 The 
company pays also to the city annually as 
rental for the Tremont Street subway, 
four and seven-eighths per cent. of the 
cost of constructing the subway—a rate, 
by the way, which gives the city enough 
margin above interest on bonds issued for 
this work to retire the bonds before ma- 
turity (forty years); in other words, pay 
for the subway free and clear, the rental 
then becoming a permanent source of 
general public revenue. 

A direct tax of seven-eighths of one 
per cent. on gross earnings is imposed on 
the Elevated Company, and when it as- 
sumes the lease of the new tunnel under 
Boston Harbor, to East Boston, this will 
be increased to one and one-fourth per 
cent. A state corporation tax is also lev- 
ied, amounting to about sixteen dollars 
per one thousand dollars of market value 
of the stock on May Ist each year. In 
addition, the company is assessed and 
taxed on its real estate in the various cit- 
ies and towns through which its lines 
pass, the rate varying from about fifteen 
dollars to twenty dollars per one thou- 
sand dollars. Further, the company is 
required to pave and maintain all street 
surface occupied by its tracks, and do its 
own snow and ice clearing. The amount 
of paving the company has laid and 
maintains under this requirement is 
equivalent to a street sixty feet wide and 
about sixty-five miles long. The total of 
these various tax and service payments is 
about $1,550,000 annually, or nearly 
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thirteen per cent. of present gross earn- 
ings. 

In addition to rentals and taxes, large 
sums have been spent every year on gen- 
eral improvements. Practically all the 
inferior track of the old surface system 
has been replaced with new rails; large 
additions have been made to equipment ; 
about seventy-five miles of new surface 
lines constructed and service maintained 
on them as well as on the better paying 
portions of the road. The increase in 
service afforded appears in the fact that 
during the last four years earnings per 
mile decreased fifteen and four-tenths per 
cent. while expenses per mile decreased 
only one and four-tenths per cent.; one 
explanation of which appears in the fur- 
ther fact that the number of car miles 
run increased forty-six and six-tenths per 
per cent., while revenue passengers in- 
creased only twenty-three and_ eight- 
tenths per cent. In other words, the car 
service was increased twice as fast as the 
increase in paying traffic. 

The rapid extension of free transfers 
has undoubtedly had much to do with 
this relatively slow increase in paying 
business. Thus far, at any rate, it has 
checked the growth of revenue in greater 
proportion than the natural increase -of 
traffic thereby drawn out. The company 
has interpreted liberally its legal obliga- 
tions in this respect. It has added nearly 
one hundred miles to the transfer system 
in four years, and to-day about fifty-five 
per cent. (or one hundred and _ thirty 
million annually) of the passengers who 
pay a fare make use of these free ex- 
change facilities. This means that the 
average amount received for each trip on 
one car is about three and one-third cents. 
Six years ago, when the company leased 
the surface lines and began operation, the 
free-transfer passengers numbered only 
twenty-four million. 

The chief advantage of the transfer 
system to the company lies in the wider 
distribution of traffic over its many 
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par. 

Thus by virtue of common honesty in 
the fundamentals, Massachusetts is able 
to have a great state-controlled public 
service under private management, yield- 
ing a liberal revenue to the community 
and a fair return upon the capital in- 
vested. Under such conditions the 
“bogie” of public control does not 
frighten capital away from the enter- 
prise as an investment—orthodox theo- 
ries to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Elevated Railway stock is quoted at 
about one hundred and forty, or almost 
exactly the same as stock of the Manhat- 
tan Company in New York, whose eye 
has ever been single to the welfare of the 
dividend-receiver. 

So much, then, for the public control 
phase and some of its larger results. 
How does this system work out in the 
more direct relations between the cor- 
poration and the people, the corporation 
and its employes? 

In respect ‘to methods of operation, the 
Boston system is conceded in the engi- 
necring world to represent; for the most 
part, the best American practice. Some 
desirable features possible elsewhere are 
virtually impossible here, because of the 
natural conditions. For example, the un- 
derground conduit system of electric 
traction was tried and found inadequate. 
It is poorly adapted to Boston conditions 
because of the extraordinary network of 
lines, the narrow and crooked streets, 
relatively large amount of snow encoun- 
tered, and the disadvantage of having 
one method for city and another for sub- 
urban surface lines operated for continu- 
ous runs under the same system. Further- 
more, very long cars can not be operated 
in Boston because of the many sharp 
curves in the streets and present subway. 
The limitations of station room in the ex- 
isting subway are such that more than 
four cars can not well be run in one ele- 
vated train. Again, because of the sub- 
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way grades and curves, it is not consid- 
ered safe to opcrate trains with less than 
two minutes interval, while in New York 
the “headway” during rush hours is less 
than .one minute. The new Washington 
Street tunnel is expected to remedy this 
difficulty. Boston is preparing to afford 
adequate facilities for whatever increase 
may be added to the already immense 
traffic, and in pursuance of this plan im- 
portant and costly changes are about to 
be made in the system. The new tunnel 
for the passage of elevated trains through 
the heart of the city will afford a trunk 
line of comparatively few curves and 
grades, provide larger stations, and sup- 
ply three times the present carrying ca- 
pacity. 

It must not be imagined that the quan- 
titative traffic problem in Boston is easy. 
Almost double the population of the city 
proper is now carried on its local transit 
system daily, or about three hundred and 
sixty-five million per year. The total 
daily mileage of the some three thousand 
three hundred cars operated (about one 
thousand three hundred in any one day ) 
approximates one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. Park Street subway s‘ta- 
tion, adjoining the shopping district, al- 
though of small size, is the fourth largest 
railway station in the world in point of 
traffic handled. 

The stations, especially in the subway, 
are models of convenience, cleanliness, 
good ventilation and general cheerful- 
ness. The walls are of white tile, and the 
lighting abundant. At terminal stations, 
transparencies announce the route and 
destination of each approaching elevated 
train. The cars are notably clean—a 
point one learns to appreciate by com- 
parative experience. Electricity is the 
motive power for the entire system. With 
respect to safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience, the testimony of visitors to 
the city, and singularly uniform com- 
mendation from the people of Boston, 
who use it daily, are significant. Local 
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rules, especially within the city limits, | 
were not confined to so-called rush hours. 
The change from one method to the other 
several times a day is a source of con- 
fusion, and it is nothing remarkable to 
find crowded trains outside the decreed 
“rush” limits. p 

Accidents occur, of course, but there 
has been none of serious consequence, 
and not a passenger killed on the elevated 
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lines. Important mechanical precautions 
are employed, while the “loop”? system at 
terminal stations of the elevated road 
lessens the danger of terminal collisions. 
But the chief guaranty of safety lies in 
the painstaking care exercised in select- 
ing, training and testing employes. In- 
struction is thorough and _ discipline 
strict. A. training school is permanently, 
maintained at the Sullivan Square termi- 
nal. Here the men are put through all 
possible complications on a_ stationary 
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“skeleton” car, the instructor now and 
then purposely causing an acident to oc- 
cur, to see how the green man handles 
his car—and himself. In connection with 
this, instruction is given in manners and 
self-control to all employes whose duties 
bring them in direct touch with the pub- 
lic. The result, in politeness and forbear- 
ance, is noted by visitors to the New Eng- 
land capital from—everywhere. It was 
especially remarked upon by the army of 
teachers who came to Boston for the Na- 
tional Educational Association conven- 
tion of last summer. 

This state of affairs is, further, a re- 
flex of the pleasant relations that have 
existed from the beginning between the 
management and its eight thousand em- 
ployes. No strikes have occurred other 
than a small sympathetic strike of line- 
men, directed against the telephone and 
electric light companies and not against 
the Elevated Railway. The wages com- 
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pare favorably with those paid elsewhere 
for similar service, and include a plan of 
gradation calculated to make the service 
more attractive. Surface car conductors 
and motormen receive $2.25 a day; ele- 
vated brakemen $1.85, guards $2.10, ele- 
vated motormen $2.30 the first year, 
$2.40 the second, $2.50 the third. All 
the men are paid five cents a day in addi- 
tion after five years of continuous service, 
ten cents after ten years, and fifteen cents 
after fifteen years. ‘Extra’? men are 
paid by the hour for work actually per- 
formed, but any man who is on call for 
a full day of ten hours is guaranteed 
approximately two-thirds regular day 
wages, even though no work is assigned 
him. At the end of each year every man 
having a good record receives fifteen dol- 
lars extra pay. All car-service men who 
have been in the employ of the company 
for fifteen years, upon reaching the age 
of sixty, or who have been in the service 
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twenty-five years, irrespective of age, are 
promised a pension for the remainder of 
their lives, if they become incapacitated 
for useful work while in the service. 

Ten out of twelve consecutive hours is 
the regular day’s work’ in car service; 
extra time being paid for extra, and at a 
higher rate. The men have two organi- 
zations for providing sick and disability 
benefits, and life insurance, one paying 
one hundred dollars, and the other one 
thousand dollars in case of death. The 
company pays the running expenses of 
both these organizations, amounting to 
nearly seven thousand dollars annually, 
so that whatever the members contribute 
is available for benefits. It provides, also, 
for the men, comfortable and ‘sanitary 
waiting rooms, or “lobbies,” equipped 
with good reading matter and means of 
exercise and recreation. How the em- 
ployes regard their treatment appears in 
the fact, among others, that they have 
never considered it of any importance to 
organize either for mutual defense or to 
press new demands. An attempt was 
made within the last year to form a labor 
union among them, but the only practi- 
cal outcome was a mass meeting called by 
the men and attended by about one thou- 
sand five hundred, at which unanimous 
resolutions were passed expressing ap- 
preciation of the fair treatment and lib- 
eral attitude of the company toward 
them, and denouncing misrepresentations 
to the contrary. 

With the general results in evidence, 
it would appear superfluous to ask what 
kind of managerial ability is attracted 
into this service. The officers of the com- 
pany are, in fact, a body of trained spe- 
cialists—more, they are a body of gen- 
tlemen; men of broad, general culture, of 
university education, men with whom a 
commendable record before the public 
and the satisfaction of developing a 
model system, combined with a reason- 
able return on capital and adequate com- 
pensation for service, supply incentives 
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quite as effective as the possibility of ex- 
travagant profits. And of no one of 
them are these things truer than of Gen- 
eral Bancroft, the president of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway, admittedly one of 
the most efficient business managers in 
the Commonwealth. ; 

What, then, are we to conclude from 
the practical workings of public control 
in Boston? Is it feasible to try the same 
experiment in any or all other American 
municipalities, and with expectation of 
like success? 

Candor compels the opinion that such 
a system is feasible only where the stand- 
ards of civic life and public service are 
relatively high; where public support of 
decency can be relied upon as a fairly 
constant quantity instead of discounted 
in advance as “only a spasm.” Neither 
the Commonwealth nor its leading cities 
—not even Boston—is or ever has been 
in the grip of an utterly corrupt and 
largely criminal conspiracy of the order 
of Tammany Hall, the Philadelphia ring, 
or the various groups of “‘boodle” alder- 
men in Chicago and St. Louis. Not that 
“boodle” aldermen are curiosities in Mas- 
sachusetts. By no means. “Grafters” 
and blackmailers often emerge in the 
minor public offices, sometimes in impor- 
tant ones; and should this class of men 
ever gain ascendancy there is no doubt 
public control would very promptly come 
to mean organized plunder, and the con- 
verting of all quasi-public enterprises into 
snug harbors of jobs for the incompetent 
“constituents” of ward bosses. But the 
“grafting” has not yet, at any rate, de- 
veloped into a close-knit, comprehensive 
system. It is sporadic and occasional; it 
does not honeycomb public life. On the 
contrary, great public works in the Bay 
State have been constructed with notable 
freedom from scandal. The present Bos- 
ton subway is one apt illustration of 
many. The sum of seven million dollars 
was authorized for its construction; it 
actually cost but a little over four mil- 
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lions, and the remainder will nearly pay 
for the new tunnel under Boston Harbor. 
Another instance is the Metropolitan 
Water Works system in process of de- 
velopment by a State Commission in be- 
half of Boston and its suburbs—a forty- 
million dollar undertaking, broadly com- 
prehensive and complicated both in its 
engineering and financial aspects, yet 
one to which no suspicion of “graft” of 
any sort has ever attached. 

All these conditions are interwoven 
phases of the general Massachusetts situ- 
ation; all reflect the relatively high 
standard of civic and commercial life, 
which in turn rests upon centuries of 
honorable tradition, universal education 
on a high plane, largely successful ab- 
sorption of the foreign element, and ex- 
traordinary local pride. Not even these 
considerations have given more than a 
bare margin of safety. The struggle for 
clean government can no more be relaxed 
in Massachusetts than it can anywhere. 
The better the conditions, the more at 
stake; the more to lose through negli- 
gence. 

Division of profits above six per cent., 
with the practical impossibility of stock 
watering, are held to be important safe- 
guards of the Boston system. Their in- 
fluence may be overestimated, but un- 
doubtedly the plunder in sight under 
such conditions is too small to attract the 
financial pirate. Danger of stock market 
“raids” to wrest control of the road from 
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its present owners—(about seventy-five 
per cent. of the stock is held in Massa- 
chusetts)—is reduced to a minimum; 
these tactics are worth while only when 
the chance exists to make the public sup- - 
ply the ore for a private gold mine. It is 
further true, no doubt, that knowledge of 
this virtual security against displacement 
through causes unrelated to merit and 
capacity is an element in attracting the 
kind of service the Boston system pos- 
sesses. 

Even these phases, however, come back 
to the standards prevailing, and that can 
be depended upon in the community. 
There must be a body politic ready and 
determined to safeguard the given enter- 
prise at the outset with such care that no 
loophole is left for either the “grafter,” 
stock inflater, or pirate. There must be 
unrelaxing vigilance against the vigilant. 
There must be a community sufficiently 
appreciative of decency to make public 
or quasi-public service attractive to men 
of the best class. And this community 
must contain a liberally recruited body 
of industrial experts with whom the com- 
mercial standard of reward is not virtu- 
ally the sole controlling factor, so that 
the service need never suffer through en- 
forced taking on either of the conscience- 
less “money-maker” or the incompetent 
dreamer. 

These things are indispensable. Where 
they do not exist they should be recog- 
nized as the first steps to the coveted goal. 
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SPELLBINDERS AND STRAW BALLOTS 


‘By Forrest Crissey 


AUTHOR OF “TATTLINGS OF A RETIRED POLITICIAN,” ETC. 


sound about the old-fashioned 

term “straw ballot” wholly at var- 
iance with the substantial and costly 
character of the thing itself. This may 
be realized from the carefully considered 
statement that the “straw ballots” or 
party polls of the electorate taken in the 
course of the Presidential campaign have 
cost the two great parties not less than 
two million dollars. 

The cardinal purpose for which this 
large expenditure of money and energy is 
made is to take the political temperature 
of the close or “doubtful” states. The 
party generals must know to what heat 
their orators, their printed arguments and 
their personal appeals through the ma- 
chinery of “the organization” have 
warmed the blood of the voter, and there- 
fore the great thermometer of the “straw 
ballot” is lowered into the political pot— 
and upon the reading of the mercury de- 
pend the tactics of the combatants. The 
frequency with which a party poll is tak- 
en depends mainly upon the political com- 
plexion of the state. Another element af- 
fecting this problem is the nature of the 
state statutes regulating the identifica- 
tion of legal voters. Indiana, for exam- 
ple, is undoubtedly the most closely can- 
vassed state in the Union because there 
the two great parties seem to be about 
evenly matched in voting strength, and 
also because the statutes of that state do 
not compel a registration of voters, but 
leave to the party managers a vast 
amount of work done at state expense in 
those commonwealths having a compul- 
sory registration law. 

As Indiana undoubtedly presents the 
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highest type of political organization in 
the country, at least so far as the party 
canvass is concerned, let us take that state 
as an example of the manner in which a 
straw ballot is taken. In the course of 
all important campaigns in the Hoosier 
state three canvasses are made. The first 
poll is taken six months previous to elec- 
tion, for the reason that the statutes pre- 
scribe a residence of six months in the 
state before a citizen is entitled to vote. 
The next canvass comes four months 
later, inasmuch as the law provides that a 
citizen can not cast a ballot unless he has 
lived in his county for at least sixty days. 
Orfe month previous to election the last 
poll is taken, and this is by all means the 
most thorough of the three canvasses. 
This time limit is fixed by the fact that 
the law requires, as a voting qualification, 
a thirty days’ residence in the township, 
ward or precinct. 

Except in close presidential years, the 
first canvass is ordinarily done in com- 
paratively a perfunctory way and for the 
purpose of giving the party managers a 
general line on the situation, as well as to 
establish who is entitled to a vote in the 
state. Next comes the sixty days’ can- 
vass, which draws the line closer and 
brings the party voting formation down 
to the unit of the county. It remains, 
however, for the thirty days’ poll to estab- 
lish the final test of citizenship, from the 
viewpoint of the ballotbox, and to indi- 
cate to the party managers the drift of 
political sentiment as it will be recorded 
at the polls. 

It will be seen from this statement that, 
in addition to serving each party as a 
thermometer of political sentiment, these 
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canvasses are protective and practically 
official in their operation, as any man 
whose name can not be found on the can- 
vass records taken at the first poll is sub- 
ject to challenge and can be estopped 
from voting. Every canvass is taken un- 
der the general supervision of the chair- 
man of the State Central Committee, al- 
though the actual work is done by the 
precinct committeeman. This prime unit 
of the political organization reports to 
the county central committee, and each 
county central committee, in turn, re- 
ports to the State Central Committee. 

As a general thing, the members of 
each party in a precinct bear the expenses 


of the precinct canvass; but in precincts: 


where a party is especially weak the State 
Central Committee is generally called 
upon to help out and furnishes financial 
assistance. One of the shrewdest polit- 
ical managers in the entire country gives 
me this definition of the ideal precinct 
committeeman : 

“First, he is a man who is able to get 
the name of every voter in his precinct, 
and to learn, at first or second hand, his 
political preference at the time the poll is 
taken; second, he knows what arguments, 
influences and persons to bring to bear 
upon every man who is either in the 
doubtful list or who has departed from 
the faith, and to make those influences ef- 
fective in bringing the strays or the un- 
decided into the party fold; third, he is 
able to finish the final canvass without 


having a single “doubtful” voter on his’ 


list; fourth, he is able definitely to know 
that every man entitled to a ballot in his 
precinct and who intends to vote for his 
party candidates will be on hand on elec- 
tion day ; fifth, he will know at precisely 
what hour each voter can most conveni- 
ently cast his ballot and what voters must 
be brought to the polls in carriages or 
wagons.” 

While this list of qualifications for an 
ideal precinct committeeman appears 
somewhat formidable, the realization of 
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that ideal, from the viewpoint of prac 
tical experience, seems almost impossible. 
If it is attained anywhere it is realized in 
Indiana, where a love of politics is a well- 
nigh universal passion. 

The stumbling-block in the pathway of 
the energetic poll-taker is the ‘‘independ- 
ent” voter, who resents inquiries regard- 
ing his political convictions as an inter- 
ference with his personal liberties. In a 
case of this kind the adroit committee- 
man-generally “gets a line” on the polit- 
ical intentions of the secretive citizen by 
consultation with the latter’s friends and 
familiars. 

There are thirty-four hundred voting 
precincts in Indiana, and to canvass each 
of them requires the service, both parties 
considered, of fully ten thousand men 
and an expense of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Probably the 
cost will foot up much more than that, as 
many canvassers have to be furnished 
with livery hire in addition to being paid 
ordinary day wages. 

From the party poll-lists are formu- 
lated the “‘wagon books” used on election 
day, by the precinct committeeman, in 
gathering. in the voters. Each “wagon 
man” is handed a set of slips, each bear- 
ing the name and address of a voter. It 
is the ambition of the precinct command- 
er to close the day of election without a 
slip remaining in his wagon book—a con- 
dition indicating that he has brought out 
the full vote of his party in his territory. 
How closely this work is done is suggest- 
ed by the fact that, four years ago, every 
Republican vote in Fulton county, In- 
diana, was brought out save nineteen. 
Allowing for the sick and infirm, this is a 
remarkable testimony to the perfection of 
party machinery in the Hoosier state. 

Often the first or second poll in a cam- 
paign reveals the fact that there are cer- 
tain precincts in which the party has not 
enough men to act as election officers— 
men who are to be relied upon by the 
party managers. This means that men 
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must be moved into those precincts for 
that purpose, and the expenses thus in- 
curred are paid out of the party funds. 

In addition to the poll-takers, each 
party employs a corps of special “‘senti- 
ment testers.” These men are not known 
locally and are employed as a kind of se- 
cret service by the State Central Com- 
mittee. They are selected for their fa- 
miliarity with certain classes of voters. 
One may be a freight handler, another a 
commercial traveler, another an itinerant 
preacher, another a professional agricul- 
turist. Their work is accurately to de- 
termine any particular drift of sentiment 
among voters of their own class, to foster 
it if it is favorable to the party employing 
them, and to overcome it if it is antag- 
onistic. Each party in Indiana employs 
about twenty-five of these special agents, 
and in New York state fully fifty are 
used. In the selection of these scouts 
racial lines are carefully observed. 

The connection between the spellbinder 
and the “straw ballot” departments of a 
national campaign committee is far more 
direct than would seem possible to the 
layman. The purpose of a preliminary 
poll is, as I have said, accurately to deter- 
mine, in advance of the election, the drift 
of political sentiment. While the nom- 
inal mission of the orator is to create and 
control sentiment, every spellbinder is 
also a spontaneous missionary of the 
straw ballot department in that he is con- 
stantly observing the sentiment of the 
people, wherever he goes, and is regularly 
reporting his observations to the manager 
of the Speakers’ Bureau. From every 
point at which he speaks the spellbinder 
sends in to bureau headquarters a report 
upon the character of the meeting, the at- 
tendance, and the information he is able 
to gain in private conversation with citi- 
zens concerning the state of political feel- 
ing in that particular locality. He is 
especially watchful to discover any dan- 
gerous “‘undertows” of sentiment, and, 
if these are sufficiently important, the ex- 
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perienced spellbinder will not wait to re- 
port by letter, but will do so by wire, es- 
pecially if the campaign is ‘nearing its 
close. 

National Committees are decidedly re- 
ticent about giving out figures regard- 
ing the number of orators that they em- 
ploy or the cost of conducting the “elo- 
quence department” of a national cam- 
paign. It may be said, however, that 
the Spellbinders’ Bureau of each Na- 
tional Committee, so far as the Eastern 
Headquarters are concerned, have this 
year sent out at least three hundred and 
fifty speakers, while the Western end of 
the campaign has had under its control 
at least three hundred orators in each 
party. Of these comparatively a small 
percentage are volunteers. Cabinet of- 
ficers, United States Senators, members 
of the National House of Representatives 
and distinguished party leaders and of- 
ficeholders seldom ask for any compensa- 
tion, and those who are in comfortable 
financial circumstances—as most of them 
are—do not, as a general rule, accept 
their traveling expenses from the bureau. 

It is not easy to arrive at the definite 
cost of the eloquence which is turned 
loose upon the country by the National 
Committees in the course of a presidential 
campaign; but a conservative estimate of 
this expenditure, from a somewhat inside 
knowledge of the situation, would place 
the expense at not less than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for each of the two 
great parties. By far the heaviest item 
is that of traveling expenses, for your 
professional spellbinder does not consider 
it consistent with his dignity to skimp 
himself in this matter. He is prone to re- 
member that he is the chosen mouthpiece 
of a great party and that a presidential 
campaign comes only once in four years. 
Unless he possesses an uncommonly pru- 
dent disposition, he is inclined to apply 
the same expression to his expenses that 
Vanderbilt is said to have applied to the 
people. 
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About the top price paid to any cam- 
paign orator by the National Committee 
of either party is two hundred dollars a 
week, and probably neither committee 
employs men at less than fifteen dollars a 
week. It is not always the most celebrated 
orator who receives the highest salary. 
Probably no spellbinder in the employ of 
the Republican Bureau is better paid 
than a certain man whose name is un- 
known to the majority of the readers of 
any literary magazine. Only a few years 
ago this “champion” spellbinder was an 
iron molder, and I am not altogether cer- 
tain that he does not still follow his trade 
in the intervals between state and national 
campaigns. 

The men who receive the minimum rate 
of salary are, of course, the novices on 
the stump. To a considerable extent this 
class is recruited from the universities, 
colleges and high schools, and it is the 
verdict of both the National Speakers’ 
Bureaus that the timber brought into 
party service from this source is of excel- 
lent quality. Young men trained in the 
modern college and abounding in patri- 
otic enthusiasm and lung power devel- 
oped on the athletic field make good rec- 
ords as spellbinders. As one Bureau Di- 
rector puts it: “The college yell is the 
best teething ring for infant spellbinders 
that has yet been devised.” 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that the spellbinders sent out by the Na- 
tional Committees represent all stages of 
human development to be found between 
the cradle and the grave. The youngest 
of these orators are not yet upon familiar 
terms with their razors, while the eldest 
of them boast of having campaigned for 
Lincoln or for Douglas. 

Campaign novelties are by no means 
confined to the regular “‘novelty depart- 
ment” of a National Committee, but in- 
trude themselves into the Speakers’ Bu- 
reaus. One orator, for example, whose 
work is just closing as this page is being 
printed, has entertained his audiences 
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with stereopticon pictures showing scenes 
in our colonial possessions, group pic- 
tures of ‘the nation’s new charges,” mov- 
ing pictures of Senator Fairbanks de- 
livering his speech of acceptance, pictures 
of Judge Parker’s home at Esopus, of 
President Roosevelt’s Sag Harbor home, 
and of the great estates of Mr. Davis 
in West Virginia. Other orators go forth 
armed with cunningly devised maps and 
charts of wage scales with which to illu- 
minate their appeals to the intelligent 
voter. One of the most effective workers 
employed by either committee is a witty 
Irishman, who collects his street au- 
diences by his skill as a performer on the 
fife. After his music has attracted a 
goodly crowd he makes a homely speech, 
sprinkled with the ready wit of his race, 
and seldom fails to score a hit with his 
hearers. Perhaps the most novel, and cer- 
tainly the most picturesque, adjunct of 
the Spellbinder’s Bureau is the deaf and 
dumb orator, who is employed for the 
purpose of delivering his speeches by 
sign language to groups of unfortunates 
who are not able to receive the spoken 
word. 

It is a curious fact that most of the 
ministers of the gospel who engage with 
the National Campaign Committees, stip- 
ulate that they shall not “travel under 
the cloth”; they prefer to drop their min- 
isterial connection and appear as indi- 
viduals, unhampered by their clerical af- 
filiations. 

The word “booster,” as used in the 
Spellbinders’ Bureau, is a technical term 
intended to designate those applicants 
for assignments who not only fortify 
themselves with an elaborate list of refer- 
ences, but who think to stimulate their 
chances of appointment by causing ap- 
plications for their services to be sent in 
to the National Committee from various 
points where they have acquaintances. 
Sometimes, perhaps, this plan of inspired 
calls deceives the men at headquarters, 
but this occurs only in rare instances, and 
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then the plan is manipulated with uncom- 
mon shrewdness and tact. Generally, 
however, this system of boosting operates 
as a boomerang and completely foils the 
efforts of the candidate for oratorical 
honors. In one instance, a Republican 
applicant for assignment caused a call 
for his services to be sent in from the 
town in Arkansas where he had lived 
years before. At once, on receipt of this 
letter, an inquiry was sent from the bu- 
reau to a political leader in that commu- 
nity asking if the spellbinder in question 
was known there. The answer came back: 
“He did live here once, but nobody seems 
to know anything about him. As this 
county has never failed to give a big 
Democratic majority, it would not be 
safe to send any speaker here who is not 
true and tried. This is the enemy’s coun- 
try and we don’t want any experiments.” 
While the logic of this report caused a 
ripple of laughter in the family council 
of the bureau managers, it was decided 
that the applicant was a “self-rising 
booster,” and that his valuable oratory 
would better be under the control of the 
Central Committee of his own state. 

The modern Spellbinders’ Bureau is an 
example of high organization in the com- 
mercial as well as the political sense of 
the term. The entire routine of the office 
is reduced to system, and all the ap- 
pliances of the most highly developed 
commercial house are here employed. 
Card catalogue cabinets are the most con- 
spicuous decorations of the room. Prob- 
ably the most valuable volume in the of- 
fice, aside from the book of requisitions 
on the treasurer, is called the Speakers’ 
Record. This portly folio contains the 
name of every speaker sent out under the 
auspices of the National Committee in the 
previous campaigns. Under each orator’s 
name is a concise but complete record of 
his services, the dates which he has filled, 
the places at which he has spoken, the 
approximate attendance upon his meet- 
ings, the acceptability of his efforts as 
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commented upon by the local committee 
at each point, and last, but not least, the 
quality of his service as indicated by his 
tactfulness or his blunders. And it must 
be confessed that the blunder column is 
well filled, especially in connection with 
the cheaper class of speakers. 

All of these orators are graded ac- 
cording to an alphabetical classification 
which at once indicates their relative 
standing and desirability, based on their 
actual services and the results obtained in 
the hustlings. 

One of the busiest and most important 
employes in the Speakers’ Bureau is the 
“routing man,” whose duty it is to fill 
out the route forms for each speaker, 
showing him, in black and white, the rail- 
way lines and their connections by which 
he is to make his various appointments. 
Usually this functionary has seen service 
in the passenger office of a railroad and 
is thus equipped with a special technical 
training for his position. 

The “transportation man” is another 
individual whose duties in the Spellbind- 
ers’ Bureau are scarcely less important 


_than that of the director himself. As his 


title implies, he is the person who secures 
from the various railroads the mileage 
and transportation used by the speakers, 
and it should be said that his pathway 
in no manner resembles a bed of roses, 
particularly if he chances to belong to 
the party least popular with the great 
railroad interests. 

When the oratorical part of the na- 
tional campaign is in full blast the move- 
ments of all speakers of great impor- 
tance, who are scheduled to fill ‘close 
dates,” are manipulated by telegraph in 
a manner corresponding to that by which 
a train despatcher governs the movements 
of trains over his division. Each Speak- 
ers’ Bureau has an expert telegraph oper- 
ator, at the end of a special wire, sta- 
tioned in a room close to that occupied 
by the Director, in order that he may be 
called into service on all emergencies. 
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The question of race is an important 
one to the Spellbinders’ Bureau, which 
must see to it that all the nationalities 
numerously represented in our Americaa 
civilization are appealed to in their na- 
tive tongues. Each party has in its em- 
ploy a small but carefully selected corps 
of speakers who are not only accom- 
plished linguists but sound orators. 
While many orators speaking the Ger- 
man, French, Bohemian, Polish, Italian, 
Greek and Armenian tongues are em- 
ployed, the colored race has altogether 
the most numerous representation in the 
department of “‘special”? speakers; and it 
is admitted at both party bureaus that 
the negro race has a marvelous natural 
gift of oratory. 

It should be remembered that a Na- 
tional Committee does not make direct as- 
signment of speakers, but leaves this de- 
tail to the State Central Committees of 
the various commonwealths, on the the- 
ory that the men on the ground should be 
better posted regarding local conditions 
and requirements than a National Com- 
mittee could possibly be. 

One of the most difficult tasks which 
the Bureau of Spellbinders has in hand 
is that of satisfying the demands of local 
campaign committees. These bodies are 
decidedly exacting and almost invariably 
insist that any speaker assigned to them 
from the National Committee’s headquar- 
ters shall be an orator of national celeb- 
rity, and very generally the local com- 
mittee will name a list of two or three 
star speakers and will not take “No” for 
an answer when informed that the en- 
gagements already made for the men 
specified will not permit them to respond 
to the call. As a usual thing these inci- 
dents result in disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction, the local campaign commit- 
tee being disgruntled and in an attitude 
to receive any substitute, no matter how 
excellent an orator he may be, with ill 
grace, if not with actual complaint. 

Occasionally, however, the reverse of 
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this general proposition proves true and 
by his tact and eloquence the substitute 
is able to reconcile his audience to the dis- 
appointment at first felt because the 
speaker originally requested was not to 
be had. Back in the °80’s, when the 
late President McKinley and “Tom” 
Reed were making their reputations on 
the floor of the House, the Republican cit- 
izens of Yonkers, New York, undertook to 
organize the greatest political rally in 
the history of that place. Consequently 
their first effort was to secure a campaign 
orator of the highest order, and the com- 
mittee on speakers, after much debate, 
decided that only Mr. McKinley or Mr. 
Reed would measure up to the standard. 
Their request was forwarded to the 
Chairman of the State Central. Commit- 
tee, who at once made requisition on the 
Spellbinders’ Bureau, at national head- 
quarters, for the services of one or the 
other of these distinguished statesmen. 

There was great gloom at Yonkers 
when a telegram was received there read- 
ing substantially as follows: ‘Impossi- 
ble to send either McKinley or Reed. 
Their time all taken. Will send you Hon. 
William E. Mason.” Almost instantly 
this was answered by a curt message read- 
ing: “Don’t send Mason.’ He is not 
known here. Will postpone rally one 
week so that you can give us either Mc- 
Kinley or Reed.” At this point the chair- 
man of the New York State Central Com- 
mittee saw that the time had come for 
him to take things into his own hands— 
a condition which often arises when it be- 
comes evident that the party leaders in 
any community are given over to a stub- 
born insistence that they will take no sub- 
stitute for the particular star orator upon 
whom they have set their hearts. The 
only reply sent to the second telegram 
from the Yonkers committee was a non- 
committal one indicating that matters 
would be all right if they would go ahead 
with the rally and do everything to make 
it a success. 
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An hour or two before the time set for 
the introduction of the speaker the re- 
ception committee met the incoming train 
and looked upon the jovial face and ro- 
tund form of “Billy”? Mason, who was 
then in the lower House of Congress and 
who has later represented Illinois in the 
United States Senate. 

The reception which they gave to this 
prince of campaigners was anything but 
cordial. The disappointment and resent- 
ment at the failure of the State Central 
Committee to send either Mr. McKinley 
or Mr. Reed was ill concealed and at once 
apparent to Congressman Mason, who 
had been forewarned that he would have 
to “thaw out” both the local committee 
and the audience. 

After the “unknown” speaker of the 
day had listened to a nicely qualified and 
adroitly noncommittal introduction of 
himself he arose and began his address in 
these words: 

““As the servant of the National Com- 
mittee, and subject to its dictates, I have 
been sent here against your will and 
against mine to do service as a substitute 
for Mr. McKinley or Mr. Reed. It may 
shock the modesty and good taste of some 
of the inhabitants of this beautiful and 
aristocratic place, but I am bound to tell 
you, right at the start, that I can make a 
better political speech than either Wil- 
liam McKinley or Tom Reed—even if I 
am ‘not known here.’ Now, if I fail to 


make good this boast you can, when I, 


have finished my speech, call me down 
publicly and as severely as you wish.” 
At this astounding announcement the 
entire audience drew a long breath and 
began to sit up and take notice. Before 
the address was half delivered Mr. Ma- 
son’s hearers were shouting with laugh- 
ter and delight at his stories, his inimita- 
ble flashes of wit and his cutting charac- 
terization of Democratic doctrines and 
foibles. At the conclusion of his speech 
Mr. Mason was almost carried bodily 
from the platform and later in the day he 
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was waited upon by a committee of 
wealthy Republicans, who offered to buy 
him a beautiful residence overlooking the 
Hudson if he would remove from Illinois 
and become a citizen of Yonkers. A tele- 
gram was sent to the state committee in- 
dicating that the Republicans of Yonk- 
ers accepted the substitute which it had 
sent and that in the future they wanted 
“Billy”? Mason and no other. 

Almost every spellbinder, especially if 
not seasoned by long and hard service 
on the stump, carries with him, when he 
starts out into the open to “‘save the 
country,” a lurking dread of the unex- 
pected, of the absurd blunders or the ma- 
licious devices of the enemy by which a 
speaker is confused, confounded or sud- 
denly swept off his feet and turned into 
a public laughing-stock at the moment 
when he would be most eloquent, digni- 
fied and impressive. It is scarcely too 
much to say that not an orator is sent out 
under the auspices of a National Cam- 
paign Committee who does not encounter, 
in the course of the campaign, expe- 
riences of this disagreeable sort. No man 
could possibly have a keener appreciation 
of the terrors of the unexpected than has 
Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, 
Director of the Speakers’ Bureau at Na- 
tional Republican headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The cause of his fellow feelings for 
those orators who suffer from unexpected 
and disturbing incidents arises from his 
own experience as a campaigner. The 
particular episode of this kind which has 
left the most lasting scar on Congress- 
man Tawney’s memory is so thoroughly 
typical of this class of campaign expe- 
riences that it can not be omitted from 
this article. It will be recalled that Hon. 
Charles A. Towne, the eloquent advocate 
of: free silver, was once a large figure in 
Minnesota politics and, for a few weeks, 
represented that state in the United 
States Senate. In the days of “Charley” 
Towne’s greatest power and popularity, 
Congressman Tawney went to fill an en- 
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gagement where Mr. Towne was billed to 
speak a week later. One of the first ques- 
tions which the man who has now com- 
mand of the Republican spellbinders in 
the West asked of the local committee 
was: ‘“‘Have you provided any music for 
to-night ?”? When he was answered in the 
negative and was given the information 
that there was an excellent colored glee 
club in the village that might possibly be 
secured, the orator of the evening said: 
“Well, they may not care to come on 
so short a notice, but you just tell the 
leader of the club that Mr. Tawney would 
greatly appreciate his services.” This 
message very much flattered the manager 
of the club, who sent back word that he 
would “sho’ly hab somet’ing fine foh Mis- 
tah Towney.” That evening, after the 
audience had assembled and the speaker 
and the chairman and several distin- 
guished citizens had taken seats on the 
platform, the glee club came marching 
from the wings of the stage, formed the 
traditional semi-circle of the minstrel 
show and waited for the signal from their 
leader. Each dusky face was the picture 
of grinning good nature, and the speaker 
of the evening felt that the colored glee 
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club was certainly a most happy inspira- 
tion. But, when the end man gave out 
the theme and the circle took it up, Con- 
gressman Tawney’s face was white and 
purple by turns—for the song which was 
ringing through the hall was the one in- 
variably sung by all the Towne glee clubs 
and celebrated, in melodious measures, 
the glories of Mr. Bryan, sixteen-to-one 
and the whole Democratic platform, with 
a ringing refrain devoted exclusively to 
“Charley” Town-e.” Before the second 
stanza was finished, however, Congress- 
man Tawney realized that what he had at 
first blush considered a trick of the enemy 
was in fact only an innocent mistake; 
that the leader of the glee club had con- 
fused the name “Tawney” with that of 
“Town-e,” and was under the impression 
that the brilliant free silver leader of 
Minnesota was the orator of the evening. 
The song, it is needless to say, did not 
get beyond the second stanza, and the 
speaker, by a few tactful words, ex- 
plained the cause of the mistake and 
turned the incident into an effective in- 
troduction to certain remarks which ap- 
plied most pertinently to Mr. Towne and 
the campaign he was then making. 


DUMB ANIMALS 
By Richard Burton 


W call them dumb—yet daily there uprise 
A million piteous calls of agony, 
Pleading for peace, and to be let alone; 
For every inch of earth there is a moan, 
Through all the air, athwart the land or sea, 
God, how the wailings storm the very skies! 


Call them not dumb, until the master, man, 
Slow-taught by fellow-feeling, learns to give 
Each humblest creature in the Mystic Plan 
The privilege of breath, the chance to live: 
Then haply shall the clamor die away, 

Lost in the love of that diviner day. 
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By Elliott Flower 
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ingly impractical in many ways. Before 
marriage she never had known a care; 
after marriage her cares were much like 
those of a child with a dollhouse—they 
gave zest to life but could be easily put 
aside. If the maid proved recalcitrant, it 
was annoying, but they could dine at a 
restaurant and go to the theater after- 
ward, and Harry would help her with 
breakfast the next morning. Harry was 
so awkward, but so willing, that it all be- 
came a huge joke. Harry had not passed 
the stage where he would “kiss the cook” 
under these circumstances, and an occa- 
sional hour in the kitchen is not so bad 
when there is a fine, handsome young 
man there, to be ordered about and told 
to “behave himself.” So even marriage 
had not yet awakened Isabel Beckford to 
the stern realities of life. 

It was her impracticalness, her delight- 
ful dependence, that finally brought 
Harry to the point of serious thought. 
What would she do, if anything hap- 
pened to him? Her father had been suc- 
cessful but improvident: he would leave 
hardly enough for her mother alone to 
live in modest comfort; and, besides, 
Harry was not the kind of a youth to 
put his responsibilities on another. He 
began to think seriously about cutting 
expenses and putting something aside, 
even at this early day. The really suc- 
cessful men had begun at the beginning 
to do this. Then there came to his notice 
the sad case of Mrs. Baird, who was left 
with nothing but a baby. Baird had been 
a young man of excellent promise and a 
good income, but he had left his widow 
destitute. He had put nothing aside, in- 
tending, doubtless, to begin that later. 
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“Just like me,” thought Harry, as he 
looked at his girl-wife across the table. 

“Isn’t it frightful?” she asked, refer- 
ring to the little tragedy contained in 
the item he had just read to her from the 
morning paper. “Every one thought the 
Bairds were so prosperous, too.” 

“Every one thinks we are prosperous,” 
he commented thoughtfully. 

“Oh, that’s different!’ she exclaimed. 
“You mustn’t talk like that or you'll 
make me gloomy for the whole day! 
Why, it sounds as if you were expecting 
to die!” 

“Not at all,” he replied, “but neither 
was Baird.” 

“Please don’t!’ she pleaded. “I won’t 
have another happy minute—until I’ve 
forgotten what you said.” 

He laughed at the ingenuousness of 
this and blew her a kiss across the table; 
but he did not abandon the subject. 

“Baird was a young man,” he per- 
sisted, “but with a little care and fore- 
thought, he could have left things in fair 
shape.” 

“Perhaps we ought to be saving a lit- 
tle,”? she admitted in a tone of whimsical 
protest. “I’ll help you do it, if you just 
won’t make me blue.” 

“He hadn’t even life insurance,” he re- 
marked, “and neither have I.” 

“Oh, not insurance!” she cried. “I 
wouldn’t like that at all.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Why—why, think how much you 
could do with the money you’d be paying 
to the old life insurance company !” 

“Wouldn’t it be just the same if you 
were saving it?” he argued. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” she asserted. 
“Why, you can get money that you’re 
saving whenever you want it, but life in- 
surance money is clear out of your 
reach.” 

“A policy has a cash surrender value, ’ 
he explained. “Every cent paid in prem- 
iums adds to its value, if you want to 
give it up.” 
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“But then you lose the insurance,” 
she argued, with feminine inconsistency. 

“Of course,” he admitted, “just as you 
lose your savings when you spend them.” 

“Oh, but you can get at your savings 
easier, and it’s easier to start again, if 
you happen to use them,” she insisted. 

“The very reason why life insurance 
is better for us,” he said. “I want to 
make sure of something for you that 
we’re certain not to touch while I live.” 

But she took the unreasonable view of 
insurance that some young women do 
take, and refused to be convinced. 

“Tf I should die first,” she said, with 
a little shudder at the very thought of 
death for either of them, “all the money 
you’d paid the company would be 
wasted.” 

“Not necessarily,” he 
“There might be—” 

“Hush!” she interrupted, blushing so 
prettily that he went over and kissed 
her. Then he dropped the subject tem- 
porarily, which was the wisest thing he 
could have done. She had the feminine 
objection to paying out money for which 
she got no immediate return, but she 
wanted to please her husband. She was 
capricious, imperious at times and then 
meekly submissive—a spoiled child who 
surrendered to the emotion of the mo- 
ment, but whose very inconsistencies were 
captivating. So when she decided that 
victory was hers, she also decided to be 
generous: to please him she would make 
@ concession. 

“I’ve changed my mind about insur- 
ance,” she told him a few days later. As 
a matter of fact, she had changed her 
mind but not her opinions: she was not 
convinced, but she would please him by 
accepting his plan—with a slight modi- 
fication. 

“I knew you would see the wisdom of 
it? he exclaimed joyously. 

“How much insurance did you plan to 
get?” she asked, with a pretty assump- 
tion of business ways. 
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of property that you happen to like, and 
— Why, Harry Beckford, men insure 
property, don’t they?” 

“Of course, but—” 

“And I’m not worth insuring, even as 
property,” she wailed. “Oh, I didn’t 
think you could ever be so cruel, so heart- 
less! You might at least let me think 
I’m worth something.” 

The young husband was in despair. 
He argued, pleaded, explained in vain; 
she could only see that he put a value 
on his life that he did not put on hers, 
and it hurt her pride. Besides, they 
were partners in everything else, so why 
not in insurance? 

“But I wouldn’t want the insurance on 
your life,” he urged. 

“Do you think I’m any more merce- 
nary than you?” she retorted. “I don’t 
want the insurance, either; I want you— 
when you’re nice to me.” 

“We'll think it over,” he said wearily. 

“Pve thought,” she returned, decisive- 
ly. “If it’s such a good thing, I think 
you’re mean not to let me share it with 
you.” Then, with sudden cheerfulness: 
“It would be rather jolly and exciting 
to go together, just as we go to the thea- 
ter and—and—all other amusements.” 

He laughed at her classification of life 
insurance among the pleasures of life, 
and then he kissed her again. Her un- 
reasoning opposition distressed him, but 
resentment was quite out of the question. 
There was momentary exasperation, and 
then a little love-making, to bring the 
smiles back to her face. All else could 
wait. ; 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that 
life insurance takes a strong hold on a 
man the moment he really decides that 
he ought to have it, and opposition only 
adds to his determination. He who finds 
that, because of some unsuspected physi- 
cal failing, he can not get it, immediately 
is possessed with a mania for it. So long 
as he considered it within his reach, he 
turned the agents away; now he goes to 
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them and lies and pleads and tries des- 
perately to gain that which he did not 
want until he found he could not get it. 
Thus, in minor degree, the opposition of 
Beckford’s wife served only to impress 
on Beckford’s mind the necessity and ad- 
vantage of some such provision for the 
future. Perhaps the explanation of this 
is that in trying to convince her he had 
convinced himself. At any rate, the sub- 
ject, at first taken up in a desultory way, 
became one of supreme importance to 
him, and he went to see Dave Murray— 
Dave, the jovial friend and business en- 
thusiast. If any one could straighten 
the matter out for him, he was assured 
that Dave could do it. The moment he 
mentioned insurance a friend had said 
to him: “See Dave Murray. There isn’t 
a better fellow or a more upright man in 
the city. The only thing I’ve got against 
him is that he’ll insure a fellow while he 
isn’t looking and then make him think he 
likes it. But if you want insurance, go 
to him.” So Beckford went, and pres- 
ently he found himself telling Murray a 
great deal more than he had intended to 
tell him. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “my wife 
was violently opposed to the idea at 
first.” 

“Not unusual,” said Murray, and 
then he added sententiously, “wives 
don’t care for insurance, but widows do.” 

Beckford smiled as he saw the point. 

“It doesn’t do a widow much good to 
care for insurance, if she objected to it 
as a wife,” he suggested. 

“It may,” returned Murray. “It isn’t 
at all necessary that a wife should know 
what’s coming to her when she becomes 
a widow. She may be provided for in 
spite of herself.” 

“That would be rather difficult in my 
case,” said Beckford, “for my wife knows 
just what my salary is, and we plan our 
expenditures together. It’s a pretty 
good salary, but we have been living 
right up to the limit of it, so I can’t pro- 
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vide for premiums without her knowl- 
edge, although I can do it easily with it.” 

“That complicates matters a little,” 
remarked Murray. 

“Besides,” Beckford added, “we have 
been so frank with each other that I 
would be unhappy with such a life-secret, 
and, if I acted on my own judgment and 
took the policy home to her, she says she 
would tear it up and throw it away.” 

“I knew a woman to do that once,” 
said Murray reflectively. ‘Her husband 
insured his life before going on the ex- 
cursion that ended in the Ashtabula dis- 
aster. A few days later her little boy 
came in to ask if anything could be done 
about the policy that she had destroyed.” 

“T don’t think Isabel would really de- 
stroy it,” said the troubled Beckford, 
“but it would distress her very much to 
have me go so contrary to her wishes in 
a matter that we had discussed.” 

“It would distress her very much to be 
left penniless,” remarked Murray. 

“I think,” said Beckford thought- 
fully, “I really think, if I had known 
that she was going to take this view of 
the matter, that I would have insured 
myself first and talked to her about it 
afterward. Then the situation wouldn’t 
be so awkward. But I thought that all 
women favored life insurance.” 

“Not at first,” returned Murray, “but 
usually there comes a change.” 

“When?” asked Beckford, hopefully. 

“When they begin to think of the 
needs and the future and the possible 
hardships of the first baby,” replied 
Murray, whereat Beckford blushed a lit- 
tle, even as his wife had done a few days 
before, for young people do not consider 
and discuss prospective family problems 
with the same candor that their elders do. 
“Woman, the true woman,” Murray con- 
tinued, ‘“‘is essentially unselfish; she 
thinks of others. Careless for her own 
future, she plans painstakingly for those 
she loves. The insurance premium that 
is for her own benefit she would rather 
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have to spend now, but you never hear 
her object to the investment of any 
money that is to benefit her husband or 
children, even when she has to make sac- 
Tifices to permit it.” 

“But that doesn’t help me,” com- 
plained Beckford. “I don’t want any in- 
surance on her life; I don’t need it, and 
there is no reason to think that I ever 
will need it. It’s for her that I am plan- 
ning, but she won’t listen to anything 
but this dual arrangement.” 

**I quite understand the situation,” re- 
turned Murray. ‘What insurance you 
are able to take out must be to protect 
her.” 

“‘Precisely ; and I never knew before 
that a woman could be so unreasoningly 
wilful in opposition to her own inter- 


- ests.” 


“My dear sir,” said Murray, with 
some feeling, “you have a great deal to 
learn about women. I have more than 
twenty thousand dollars in commissions 
that I have lost, after convincing the men 
interested, charged up to them. But if 
I can help you to provide for this one 
perverse sample of femininity, in spite 
of herself, I shall feel that I have taken 
a Christian revenge on the whole sex.” 
Beckford .rather objected to this refer- 
ence to his wife, but there was nothing of 
disrespect in the tone, and somehow the 
quaintness of the sentiment made him 
smile. ‘I wonder,” Murray went on, “if 
we could refuse the risk without fright- 
ening her.” 

“Pm afraid not,” returned Beckford, 
“but,” and an inspiration lighted his 
face, “couldn’t you put in some restric- 
tions that would frighten her away?” 

Murray leaned back in his chair and 
gave the matter thoughtful considera- 
tion. Somehow he had become unusually 
interested in this young man’s effort to 
do a wise and generous thing for his wife 
in the face of her opposition. If the man 
had been seeking to gain some benefit for 
himself, Murray would not have listened 
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to even a suggestion of deceit. But the 
aim was entirely unselfish, and Beckford 
had brought a letter of introduction that 
left no doubt as to his responsibility and 
integrity. Then, too, the situation was 
amusing. Here were two business men 
plotting—what? Why, the welfare of 
their opponent, and that only. 

“So many women have beaten me,” 
said Murray at last, “that I would really 
like to beat one of them, especially when 
it’s for her own good. Bring your wife 
up here, and I’ll see what I can do.” 

But here again feminine capricious- 
ness was exemplified. Having apparent- 
ly won her point, Isabel Beckford began 
to wish she had lost it. 

“Tm afraid,” she said. “Suppose I 
should find that something frightful was 
the matter with me. Those insurance 
doctors are awfully particular, and—and 
—TI°d rather not know it, if ’'m going to 
die very soon.” 

“Oh, very well,” acquiesced her hus- 
band. “We'll go back to my original 
plan and put the whole ten thousand dol- 
lars on my life.” 

“No, no, no!” she protested. “It 
would be even worse, if I learned that 
there was anything wrong with you. I 
couldn’t bear it, Harry; I couldn’t, real- 
ly! There wouldn’t be anything left in 
life for me. Let’s not go at all.” 

“That’s foolish, Isabel,” he argued. 
“Tm all right, and the very fact that I 
am accepted as a good risk will remove 
every doubt.” 

“That’s so,” she admitted. 
sure, then, won’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we'll both go,” she announced, 
with a sudden reversal of judgment. “I 
hadn’t thought of it that way, but I'll 
feel a lot better and stronger when I’m 
insured, because the companies are 80 
particular, and it will be comforting to 
know that you are all right. It’s worth 
something to find that out, isn’t it? And 
sometimes a family physician won't tell 
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you the truth, because it won’t do any 
good and he doesn’t want to frighten 
you. We'll go right away.” 

“Hardly this evening,” he answered, 
smiling, although he was sorely troubled. 
“We'll go to-morrow afternoon.” 

“But it’s so long to wait,” she pouted. 

He regretted the delay quite as much 
as she did, for his experience up to date 
led him to think that there might be an- 
other change. First she had refused to 
consider the matter at all; then she had 
insisted that they should go together; 
after that she had backed out; next she 
had demanded that he should give up 
the idea, also; and now she was again de- 
termined that it should be a joint affair. 

“No man,” he muttered, as he dropped 
off to sleep, “knows anything about a 
woman until he marries, and then he only 
learns enough to know that he knows 
nothing at all.” 

Then he mentally apologized to his 
wife for even this mild criticism, and 
dreamed that, through some complica- 
tion, he had to insure the cook and the 
janitor and the grocer’s boy before he 
could take out a policy on his own life, 
and that, when he had attended to the 
rest, he had no money left for his own 
premiums, so he made all the other poli- 
cies in favor of his wife and hoped to 
thunder that the cook and the janitor 
and the grocer’s boy would die before he 
did. 

However, she was still of the same 
mind the next day, so they went to see 
Murray. 

“Of course,” she said, as they were on 
the way, “if this thing wrecks our happi- 
ness by showing that the grave is yawn- 
ing for either of us, it will be all your 
fault.” 

That made him feel real nice and com- 
fortable—so nice and comfortable that 
he heartily wished he never had men- 
tioned life insurance. Still, he cheered 
up a little when Murray took charge of 
matters in a masterly, confident way. 
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“T understand, Mrs. Beckford,” said 
Murray, “that both you and your hus- 
band wish to have your lives insured.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and for some rea- 
son he has selfishly wanted to put all the 
insurance we can afford on his own life.” 

“So he has told me.” 

“What right had he to discuss family 
matters with you?” she demanded with 
esperity. 

Thus Murray was jarred out of his air 
of easy confidence the first thing. 

“Why—why, he didn’t exactly tell 
me,” he explained, “but my experience 
enabled me to surmise as much. Most 
men are like that.” 

“I never thought Harry would be,” 
she said, looking at him reproachfully. 
“But it’s all right now,” she added. 

“Yes, it’s all right now,” repeated 
Murray. He had intended to argue first 
the advisability of accepting her hus- 
band’s plan, but he deemed it unwise. He 
had suddenly lost faith in his powers of 
persuasion, so he resorted to guile. “Of 
course, you understand that life insur- 
ance is hedged about by many annoying 
restrictions,” he went on. 

“J didn’t know it,”? she returned. 

“Oh, yes,” he said glibly, with a wink 
at Beckford. ‘Do you use gasoline at 
all?” 

“Why, I have used it occasionally to 
take a spot out of a gown,” she admitted. 

“Barred!” asserted Murray. 

“I can’t do even the least little mite of 
cleaning with gasoline!” she exclaimed 
in dismay. 

“None at all! It’s dangerous! Might 
just as well fool with nitroglycerine. 
People who handle it at all become care- 
less.” 

There were indications of a rising tem- 
per. That a mean, old insurance com- 
pany should have the audacity to tell her 
what she could, or could not, do was an 
outrage! 

“And you can’t use street-cars,” added 
Murray. 
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so offended her. And this was the first 
cloud that had appeared in the matri- 
monial sky; in all else there had been 
mutual concession and perfect agree- 
ment. 

He was thinking of this when he went 
home—and found her in tears. 

“I know what’s the matter,” she 
wailed. “I didn’t think of it at first, but 
I did afterward, and I’ve been crying 
ever since. I have heart trouble; that’s 
why he didn’t want to give me a policy.” 

“Nonsense!” he protested. 

“Oh, I know it; I know it!” she cried. 
“He didn’t want to tell me, so he put in 
all that about street-cars and gasoline. 
But it’s heart trouble or consumption! 
Those insurance men are so quick to see 
things that no one else notices. Why, I 
could see that he was worried the very 
first thing!” 

Beckford got on his knees beside the 
bed on which she was lying and tried to 
comfort her, but she was inconsolable. 
He insisted that she was the strongest 
and healthiest woman of her size in the 
world; that he knew it; that Murray 
himself had commented on it later; that 
the company physician, who happened to 
be in the outer office as they passed 
through, had spoken of it; that even the 
clerks were impressed; but he failed to 
shake her conviction that she had some 
fatal, and hitherto unsuspected, malady. 
Finally, assuring her that he would have 
that matter settled in thirty minutes, he 
rushed to the nearest cabstand and gave 
the driver double fare to run his horse all 
the way to Murray’s house. 

Murray was just sitting down to din- 
ner, but Beckford insisted that he should 
return with him immediately. 

“You’ve got to straighten this matter 
out!” he told him excitedly. ‘“You’ve 
got to give her all the insurance she 
wants without any restrictions! Make it 
fifty thousand dollars if she wants it! 
I'll pay the premiums, if we have to 
starve!” 
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“But I can’t give her a policy to- 
night!” protested Murray. 

“You can tell her about it to-night, 
can’t you” demanded Beckford. “And 
you can take her application to-night, 
can’t you? Why, man! she has con- 
vinced herself that she’s going to die in 
a week! We can settle the details later, 
but we’ve got to do something to-night.” 

“Qh, well, I’ll come immediately after 
dinner,” said Murray. 

“You come now!” cried Beckford. “If 
you talk dinner to me, I'll brain you! In- 
surance has made a wreck of me already.” 

“I haven’t been getting much joy out 
of this particular case myself,” grumbled 
Murray, but he went along. 

The moment he reached home, Beck- 
ford rushed to his wife’s room. 

“It’s all a mistake!’ he exclaimed joy- 
fully. “You—you mustn’t cry any more, 
dearest, for it’s all right now. Mr. Mur- 
ray didn’t understand at first—thought 
you were one of these capricious, care- 
less, thoughtless women that do all sorts 
of absurd and foolish things on impulse 
—but he knows better now. There aren’t 
any more restrictions for you than for 
me, and he’s waiting in the parlor to take 
your application for all the insurance 
you want.” 

“Really?” she asked, as the sobs began 
to subside. 

“Really.” 

“And there isn’t anything the matter 
with me?” 

“Of course not, sweetheart.” 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, “I 
can’t see him now, because my eyes are 
all red, but I wish he’d write that out for 
me. I’d feel so much more comfortable.” 
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“Indeed he will,” asserted Beckford, 
“and we can fill out the application in 
here, and I’ll take it back to him.” 

Hopefully and happily the young 
husband returned to Murray and told 
him what was wanted. Murray sighed 
dismally. He had missed his dinner for 
a woman’s whim, and the woman was 
merely humiliating him. Still, he felt in 
a measure responsible for the trouble; he 
ought never to have resorted to duplic- 
ity, even for so laudable a purpose. So 
he wrote the following: “Investigation 
has convinced me that the restrictions 
mentioned this afternoon are unn 
in your case, and I shall be glad to have 
your application for insurance on the 
same terms as your husband’s.” 

Mrs. Beckford read this over care- 
fully. Then she read the application 
blank with equal care. After that she 
wrote at the bottom of the note: “In- 
surance has almost given me nervous 
prostration now, and I don’t want to have 
anything more to do with it. If Harry 
can stand the strain, let him have it all.” 

“Give him that, Harry,” she said, 
“and get rid of him as soon as possible, 
for I want you to come back and comfort 
me. I’m completely upset.” 

Murray lit a cigar when he reached 
the street, and puffed at it meditatively 
as he walked in the direction of the near- 
est street-car line. 

“What's the matter with nervous pros- 
tration for me?” he muttered. “One 
more effort to defeat a woman who is 
fighting against her own interests will 
make me an impossible risk in any com- 
pany; two more will land me in a sani- 
tarium.” 


THE GREAT HEMP DEAL 
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HE one purpose in the life of Mr. 
Seymour Hutton, the war corre- 


spondent of a big American daily, 


was to catch the twelve-thirty launch at 
the dock of the Captain of the Port. It 
was his last chance to join the military 
expedition scheduled to sail at one o’clock. 

When his carommatta clattered out on 
the broad Plaza Calderon he turned an 
anxious eye to the clock in the Binondo 
Church and saw that he was twenty min- 
utes ahead of his calculations. 

If Hutton had not looked up at that 
clock he never would have become a Napo- 
leon of Hemp. He did look up, however, 
and that made all the difference in the 
world. 

When he found that he had twenty 
minutes to spare, he poked his cochero 
and pointed off to where a narrow street 
led from the Plaza. 

“Pronto, hombre, to Sefior McAn- 
drews,” he said, briefly. Hutton spoke 


Spanish briefly at all times. If he had 
tried to do otherwise he should have re- 
peated himself, for he knew only a few 
eloquent and vital words, and ‘‘pronto” 
was one of them. It meant “hurry,” and 
if spoken with sufficient emphasis, it meant 
“hurry” with a large “H.” 

“Tl just have time to see McAn- 
drews, and get some pointers about these 
Southern ports. He knows the islands 
from end to end, and if he can’t tell me, 
no man can. What’s the use of knowing 
these merchant princes if you can’t use 
them now and then?” 

While Mr. Hutton was reflecting, Mr. 
McAndrews, head of the great importing 
and exporting firm of McAndrews & 
Company, was preparing for his noonday 
siesta. He was leaning over his desk in 
his private office and his eyes were droop- 
ing heavily. A punkah was swishing 
lazily above his desk and he knew by in- 
stinct that the time had come for the rest 
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that he had taken every day at this hour 
during twenty-five years of life in the 
tropics. A few minutes before he had 
heard the big bell in the Binondo Church 
strike twelve and immediately afterward 
he had heard the busy drone in the ad- 
joining counting-room die away to si- 
lence; and then a few minutes later he 
had heard the roar of traffic in the Plaza 
Calderon grow fainter and fainter, until 
only an occasional carommatta clattered 
over its blazing cobblestones. The city 
was “knocking off” for its midday rest. 

He was aroused by a sudden rattle of 
wheels in the street below and he became 
mildly interested when the vehicle stopped 
with a jerk at his door and flying foot- 
steps echoed in the court and then on the 
stairs that led up from it. 

“One of those Americans,” he thought. 
“No one else would be crazy enough to 
rush about that way in the middle of the 
day.” 

An instant later Mr. Seymour Hutton 
swooped in upon him. He had not 
stopped to be announced, but unceremoni- 
ously had rushed through the counting- 
room and had pushed open the flapping 
screen-doors that led into Mr. McAn- 
drews’ private office. 

“Well, well, Hutton, 
hurry?” 

“I can’t stop a minute, Mr. McAn- 
drews. I’ve dropped in for some infor- 
mation and you're the only man that can 
give it. In the first place, I’m going on 
that expedition that leaves to-day.” 

“JT hadn’t heard,” said McAndrews, 
with a mild show of interest. 

“Of course not; it’s a secret expedi- 
tion. We sail at one o’clock—two cruis- 
ers, a battery of artillery, a fleet of trans- 
ports and four weeks’ supplies—lots of 
fighting expected, and nobody’s supposed 
to know where we’re bound for.” 

“Well?” 

“Now, Tve had a ‘bamboo’ tip that 
we’re going down to open up those South- 
ern ports.” 


what’s the 
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A clerk who had paused near the 
screen-doors looked up sharply as he 
caught these words and then, fumbling 
with some books, listened with eager ears. 

‘What ports?” mechanically asked Mc- 
Andrews. ‘You don’t mean—?” 

“That’s right—the hemp ports. And 
I wanted to—” 

. “Great Scott—the hemp ports at last!” 
exclaimed the merchant, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

McAndrews was tapping a pencil ner- 
vcusly on the table. 

“The hemp ports at last.” He spoke 
slowly, half to himself, but his mind was 
on fire. ‘When does the expedition 
leave?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“At one—it’s supposed to.” 

The clerk softly left the screen-doors 
and disappeared downstairs. Five min- 
utes later he was excitedly whispering 
something in the ear of a great English 
merchant whose hemp offices were nearby. 

“Too bad, too bad, it’s too late to send 
a man,” muttered McAndrews. Then his 
face lightened and he leaned forward and 
said in a low tone: “Hutton, why don’t 
you buy some hemp down there?” 

“Buy hemp! Great guns, I couldn’t 
buy enough hemp to make a clothes-line. 
And what in the world do I want with 
hemp?” 

“Listen. Dll give you all the money 
you want. Don’t you see? There’s a 
world famine in hemp since the hemp 
ports have been blockaded. Why, Lord, 
man, hemp has been going up until it’s 
almost worth its weight in silver, but the 
people in the blockaded ports don’t know 
it. They haven’t had any news from the 
outside world in four months. Hemp is 
now worth three times as much as it was 
before the blockade, and yet the store- 
houses in the hemp ports are full. The 
people down there need money. You'll be 
the first buyer on the spot when the ports 
are opened. Don’t you see? You can 
give twice what they’ve ever received and 
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still make money. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime.” 

Hutton’s face underwent a series of 
sharp changes. He glanced nervously at 
the clock. 

“Two firms here in this city,” McAn- 
drews went on, hastily, “have contracted 
to deliver two hundred and fifty thousand 
bales of hemp in Liverpool in May. They 
haven’t got it! They can’t get it! You 
can buy all the visible supply—and— 
Lord, how we can make ’em sweat!” 

He rose, looked anxiously at the clock 
and then sat down, breathing fast. He 
leaned forward. 

“You can make a fortune if you want 
to—half a million if you’re lucky. Hemp 
has been as low as eight dollars Mexican 
. @ Spicul,’ or sixteen dollars a bale, before 
the blockade. The ports have been closed 
for months, and you’ll be the first buyer. 
The supply in Europe and America is 
cornered by a syndicate, and the farmers 
and cordage people are howling for re- 
lief. Now, I'll give you carte blanche to 
buy as much as you can, with authority 
to sign contracts and checks in my name. 
You can pay as high as twenty-three dol- 
lars fifty cents a ‘picul’ and be safe—no 
higher, though, understand,—but I know 
you can get thousands at fourteen dollars 
and sixteen dollars. Ill make a blank 
contract, and all you’ll have to do is to 
locate the hemp, buy it at the lowest fig- 
ure possible, and have the seller sign the 
contract. We'll divide the profits half 
and half. What do you say?” 

“How much can you stand?” Hutton 
asked. He could think of nothing better 
to say, for his mind was on the clock. 

“You may sign my checks up to a mil- 
lion dollars. Only remember the maxi- 
mum price—twenty-three dollars fifty 
cents, and don’t go above that.” 

Hutton was overwhelmed. 

“Why not?” he thought. “Everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Ill just 
chance it, anyway.” And then he said: 

“Well, I’ll make a try at it—but re- 
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member, I don’t know a blamed thing 
about buying hemp.” He started violent- 
ly as he glanced at the clock. “For heav- 
en’s sake, hurry up with the blank checks 
and contracts and three or four letters of 
introduction to some of the principal 
hemp people down there—something to 
show that I have authority to sign con- 
tracts in your name.” 

Ten minutes later Hutton’s carom- 
matta dashed up the narrow street, and 
not one of the great traders in the build- 
ings along the way dreamed that there 
was passing a future Napoleon of Hemp. 

The fleet sailed at one o’clock. And 
scarcely had the black smoke begun to 
curl over the wakes of the vessels when an 
English merchant in the city, away across 
the shining waters of the bay, drove furi- 
ously up to the cable station to send a 
cablegram. It was addressed to his agent 
in one of the big open shipping ports of 
the South. 

“Thompson, care Welles, Sheldon Co., 
prepare Mactan take fifty thousand cash, 
proceed direct Pagloban, wait till expedi- 
tion opens port, land instantly, buy all 
hemp possible, part payment cash, expe- 
dition started to-day to open hemp ports; 
you be first buyer present, great oppor- 
tunities—S. B.” 

And then, with a gleeful heart, the 
English merchant leisurely drove away. 

The expedition was an imposing one. 
Black plumes of smoke curled from a 
dozen funnels. At night there was sing- 
ing and band playing, and the lights of 
the vessels resembled constellations of 
stars moving in stately columns across the 
restless bosom of the China Sea. There 
was jubilation in the hearts of all, for 
many a. gallant “rooky” had before him 
the prospect of his first fight—and was 
happy. There also was an ominous oiling 
of Krag rifles and Colt revolvers. 

Hutton sat by the rail with his feet 
cocked up and his eyes fixed dreamily far 
off beyond the horizon. Going to war 
was an old story with him, for he had 
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“hiked” to battle and scrap and skirmish 
over many a rice-field where the bamboo 
groves, silent to oppressiveness one min- 
ute, were echoing the next with the rattle 
of a thousand Mausers. But this thing 
of being a financier, a “captain of indus- 
try,” was new, and he reflected rosily. 

“Say, I get fifty thousand ‘piculs’ at six- 
teen dollars,” he thought. “If we sell at 
twenty-four dollars, there is a profit of eight 
dollars a ‘picul’—four hundred thousand 
dollars. Half of that is two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Or, suppose I pay more,— 
even at twenty dollars, I could make one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

At dawn on the third day the fleet 
reached the first of the hemp ports. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers were piled into lifeboats 
and towed ashore by the ships’ launches. 
In one of the first boats to land was Hut- 
ton, carrying a camera and a mysterious 
roll of papers. And when the soldiers, 
with rifles in readiness, rushed along the 
rickety piers, Hutton was at their heels. 

There was no fight, for the garrison 
had fled before the invaders landed. 

In half an hour the town was full of 
“amigos” and Spanish merchants who ap- 
peared as if by magic from stone cellars 
and from behind stone walls and from the 
neighboring jungle of palm trees. 

Early in the forenoon Hutton disap- 
peared, but from time to time he was seen 
talking earnestly with various swarthy 
Spaniards, who seemed much mystified. 

That night on shipboard Hutton made 
a confession to Barton, the representative 
of the Consolidated Press. 

“Barton,” he said, and he looked about 
him to see that others might not overhear 
him, “Barton, I’m trying to buy some 
hemp on the side down here. That’s what 
I was dickering on when you saw me talk- 
ing to those Spaniards to-day. I have 
authority from a big merchant to buy— 
any amount—clear up to a million dol- 
lars,” he added impressively. Barton 
stared. “But, confound it, I can’t speak 
Spanish well enough to make these 
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darned idiots understand what I want. 
They don’t know whether I want to buy 
hemp or ‘huevos.’ Now, say, old man, you 
speak it perfectly, and you’ve simply got 
to help me out. It’s a great chance, and 
you’ll come in on the plunder. What do 
you say?” 

Barton was not long in deciding. The 
dazzling prospect’ of the venture, or 
rather adventure, appealed to him with 
force. And, furthermore, the impressive 
mention of one million dollars was power- 
ful enough to reach out and fairly yank 
him into the hemp business. He was will- 
ing to be a tradesman. 

The taking of the second hemp port 
was a great event. For a time there was 
a deadly short-range duel between the 
transports and the huge earthworks on 
the shore. Several hundred soldiers land- 
ed far down the beach and enfiladed, 
while the cruisers opened up with shrap- 
nel. Thirty or forty insurgents were 
trapped in a stone warehouse, partly sur- 
rounded, and as they fled across the open 
plaza, through which lay their only way 
of escape, they were shot down, one by 
one, as marksmen shoot clay pigeons as 
they fly from traps. The plaza was thun- 
dering with bursting shells and the old 
stone warehouses were echoing back and 
forth the angry clatter of rifle shots. 
Dozens of insurgents lay twisted and 
torn by Krag and shrapnel, while two 
great hemp “go-downs” were roaring 
from the fire caused by exploding shells. 

Out of the white blanket of smoke that 
rested on the water a boatload of soldiers 
left a transport and crept painfully to- 
ward the shore through the spatter of 
Mauser bullets. As the boat grounded in 
shallow water a figure leaped out, 
splashed ashore, then raced up to the 
plaza and looked hastily about. It was 
Hutton with his roll of hemp contracts. 

He joined the skirmish line that 
charged across the plaza, jumped a 
trench and paused before a wounded in- 
surgent. 
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“Say, hombre, where does Don Rod- 
riguez, the hemp merchant, live?” He 
showed a letter of introduction on which 
was written “Sr. Don Rodriguez, Mcr- 
cante de Abaca.” 

“Alli,” groaned the Filipino, pointing, 
and an instant later Hutton was flying 
down the street toward a prosperous-look- 
ing dwelling-house. Bullets were whip- 
ping up the dust and clipping the banana 
leaves at his sides. Twice were shots fired 
pointblank at him from the shacks at the 
roadside. 

“This must be the place,” he said, and 
he pounded the brass door-knocker vigor- 
ously. A nipa hut nearby was roaring in 
flames and the bursting bamboo was pop- 
ping loudly. From all sides came the 
sound of rifle and revolver shots, but as 
the minutes passed the firing slackened 
and seemed to recede. 

Hutton’s efforts to find Sefior Rodri- 
guez were in vain, for the Sefior had de- 
parted to his country seat to wait until 
the shooting was over. The whole town 
was deserted, and the streets lay empty 
under the broiling sun. 

At dawn a ghostly procession of ships 
crept out of the harbor and sailed for the 
South. 

Conditions were unpropitious for calm 
business transactions for the next few 
days. As soon as the fleet reached a port 
the natives and merchants fled for their 
lives. Even by landing with the first boat’s 
crew, and racing madly into town, Hut- 
ton was unable to arrest the swifter prog- 
ress of the hemp merchants. A few 
twelve-pounder shells overtook some of 
them, but it was past human speed to do 
it. And, what was worse, the merchants 
ran so far in one day that they could not 
return in a week’s hard walking. So com- 
merce languished and Hutton’s dreams of 
opulence were tinged with disappoint- 
ment. 

Even in the face of such discouraging 
conditions, it must not be inferred that 
the firm of Hutton & Barton despaired of 
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success or that they relaxed in their ef- 
forts. On the contrary, they redoubled 
their attempts to transact business. They 
became desperate, for the chances were 
growing slimmer and slimmer. Of the 
three remaining ports two proved hope- 
lessly impossible for peaceful commercial 
transactions. 7 

As Hutton put it, “There’s lots of 
hemp here, but how can we get men to 
talk business when the town’s burning up 
and the air is full of shells?” 

Everything now depended upon the 
one last port that remained to be occu- 
pied. Fortunately it was a very impor- 
tant one—in a hemp sense—and the two 
Napoleons prepared for some valiant 
work with the local merchants. 

The expedition arrived at daybreak. A 
little white steamer flying a British flag 
lay anchored a short distance from the 
shore. Her nameplate, clear in the sun- 
light, read “Mactan.” On the beach, 
through the mists of early morning, were 
seen dimly the figures of many people 
walking up. and down the waterfront. 
Two or three earthworks paralleled the 
shore, and with glasses, a number of men 
in insurgents uniforms were  distin- 
guished. From many of the finer build- 
ings fluttered Chinese and British flags 
as indications of the neutrality of the oc- 
cupants, while from the windows of one 
pretentious building a number of China- 
men looked with evident confidence that 
their flag could insure them safety. 

Hutton was studying the shore with a 
critical eye. 

“That looks like a hemp warehouse,” 
he thought; “and so do those two. By 
jingo, there’s hemp here, all right !” 

Soldiers with their  service-gear 
strapped on were restlessly waiting near 
the sea-ladders for something to happen. 
Officers were hurrying back and forth as 
they inspected the troopers. There was 
little talking and no noise save the con- 
stant shuffling of feet and the clatter of 
accoutrements, 
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Barton was talking with Lieutenant 
Hare up forward. Presently he came 
back to where Hutton was standing with 
his glasses glued on the hemp ware- 
houses. 

“I’m afraid we’re up against it, old 
man,” he said. “You sce that little 
Shooker’ over there? Well, there’s the 
man we'll have to look out for.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘“He’s a hemp merchant up from Cebu 
with a barrel of cash. Hare sent a boat 
over there a little while ago, and the 
Englishman on board said he had just 
come up from Cebu to buy hemp as soon 
as the port was opened. He represents 
Welles, Sheldon & Company, and he has 
lots of ready money, so Hare says.” 

“Oh, ho,”’ said Hutton. “Well, as they 
say in the melodrama, ‘we’ll just block 
his little game’.”’ 

“Then, we'll have to get ashore first, 
for if he lands with all that money I can 
see what happens to us.” 

“Well, by the great Lord Harry, he’ll 
not land first—not if I have to swim 
ashore before the town is taken. Not by 
a thundering sight! I can see ourselves 
being outmaneuvered by a Britisher with 
a few ‘dobey’ dollars, and a ‘ballyhoo’ of 
a coaster.” 

“Then we must get in the first boat,” 
said Barton emphatically. 

“Say, Bart, those ‘Chinos’ over there 
have hemp—lI’m sure of it. And we must 
round ’em up the minute we get ashore.” 

At the expiration of an hour the land- 
ing boats in tow of the launches started 
for shore, and immediately all signs of 
life in the town disappeared. This indi- 
cated resistance—trenches for comba- 
tants, typhoon cellars for non-combatants 
and the “boskies” for those who had 
neither rifle nor typhoon cellar. 

The shore was oppressively silent as 
the landing party drew nearer and nearer 
the pier. In one of the foremost boats 
Hutton and Barton looked inquiringly at 
the apparently deserted buildings, while 
the soldiers clutched their Krags more 
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firmly in preparation for the expected 
volley. 

Three hundred yards—two hundred— 
a hundred and fifty, and still that omi- 
nous silence. 

“See, the Englishman hasn’t started 
yet,” whispered Barton. 

“Good. Now, just as soon as we strike 
the beach, we'll make straight for that 
‘Chino’s’ house over—” 

Boom! Crash! A_ tumbling shell 
screamed angrily over their heads and 
struck the water a few hundred yards be- 
hind them. 

“Hurry up there, you men. Point 
blank,” yelled an officer in the first boat. 
“Fire po 

A volley followed and an instant later 
a shrapnel shell from one of the cruisers 
burst with a splitting crash over one of 
the earthworks. 

“There goes the Colt’s automatic,” 
cried Barton as the never-to-be-forgotten 
clack, clack, clack of the machine-gun 
joined the chorus. 

The first boat landed at the pier, but 
the succeeding one pushed farther in and 
beached on the shelving sand. There was 
a mad charge through the streets; vol- 
leys were sweeping the exposed places, 
and from the bamboo groves came the 
pop of scores of Mausers. 

“You try that door and I'll try this 
one,” a voice was heard to yell above the 
din. “If you can’t get in, try that next 
house—the one with the British flag.” 

The first door, however, swung open 
as Hutton pressed against it, and an in- 
stant later he and Barton were beaming 
affably upon a throng of terrified Chinese 
merchants who were seeking protection 
from the bullets, in the first stone story 
of the building. 

In the half-darkened interior were 
thousands of bales of hemp piled high 
on either side! 

“Here’s our chance, Barton,” cried 
Hutton, joyously, as his eyes swept the 
mountains of clean, dry hemp. 

A Chinaman dressed with scrupulous 
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“Well,” said Hutton, very thought- 
fully, with a pretense at looking over 
some imaginary contracts in his hands, “if 
it is very good hemp I might be able to 
go as high as sixteen dollars a ‘picul.’ 
But it must be extra good. That’s a high 
figure, you know.” 

“Qh, Sefior, no—no; I can not think of 
it,” cried the Chinaman after hearing the 
interpretation. 

“What? not sell at sixteen dollars? 
Why, what do you expect?” And then 
to Barton, in English: ‘Do you suppose 
this slant-eyed celestial has heard what 
hemp is worth?” 

“He seems to be ‘on,’ surely. Try him 
at seventeen dollars and see how he takes 
it.” 

“Well, to be fair, Sefior,—let’s sce; 
what is your name, Sefior?” 

“Artega—Sefior.” 

“Yes, Sefior Artega,—that’s a good 
Chinese name, isn’t it, Barton? You 
needn’t translate that, though. Tell him 
that I’ll give him seventeen dollars, but 
that such a high figure cuts down my 
profit considerably.” 

“It’s not enough, Sefior. Hemp is very 
high,” solemnly said Artega. 

Hutton and Barton leaned close to 
each other and pretended to discuss the 
Chinaman’s last words. 

“Is he ‘on’ or is he just sparring for 
better terms? We must pretend to be 
firm.” 

“Sefior,” said Barton, as if imparting 
a great secret, “hemp has recently been 
pretty high, but the opening of all the 
hemp ports has thrown such a quantity 
on the market that prices have gone down. 
We wish to be fair, but we shall expect 
you to be fair, too. Sefior Hutton is now 
offering more that he has offered anyone 
else—more than you have ever received 
for your hemp before. What better terms 
can you expect?” 

“JT have heard, Sefior,” said Artega, 
watching them through half-closed eyes, 
“that hemp is now worth much more than 
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you offer. A friend has told that he can 
sell for twenty-two dollars a ‘picul.’ ” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Hutton, leaning 
back. “He has been deceiving you, surely. 
Ah, Sefior, we can’t do any business with 
you. We can get shiploads of the best 
kind for eighteen dollars, and even less.” 

“Let’s try him at nineteen,” whispered 
Barton. 

“No, not yet, old man; we mustn’t be 
too eager. Let’s leave him to think over 
it and bye and bye we'll drift back and 
tackle him again.” 

They laughed good-naturedly and 
gathered up the contracts and prepared 
to go. Sefior Artega made no effort to re- 
strain them. 

“He’s standing pat, isn’t he??? mur- 
mured Barton. “He doesn’t act like a fel- 
low who’s losing a good thing.” 


They shook hands in preparation for , 


departure. Barton scratched a match to 
light a cigarette and his eyes wandered 
casually out toward the placid harbor. 

“Great Scott, Hutton,” he whispered ; 
“the Englishman is warping in toward 
the pier.” 

“What 9 

“Don’t show any excitement, but that’s 
what he’s doing.” Barton’s voice quiv- 
ered, but he tried to speak as if he were 
merely commenting on the weather. 

“Well, if he sees this Chinaman it’s all 
off with us. We must not leave this room 
until we have that hemp. That English- 
man has cash and may offer the top-notch 
figure—possibly twenty-four dollars. We 
must get busy.” 

So he looked at his watch, yawned 
slightly, and then appeared to be deeply 
interested in a picture that hung nearby. 
Sefior Artega deferentially watched them. 

“Where is he now, Barton?’ and Bar- 
ton handed him a cigar as if in answer to 
a request. 

‘About a hundred yards from the pier. 
He’s on the bridge, and he is looking over 
toward this house now. This is the man 
he’s after.” 
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“Well, back to the bargain-counter, 
then. Tell the ‘Chino’ that we want to 
close a contract to-day. Try him at nine- 
teen dollars and tell him that is the very 
last figure.” And as if to illustrate the 
finality of his remark, he adjusted his hat 
and made a movement as though to go. 
The Chinaman smiled affably as he lis- 
tened to the interpretation, but exhibited 
no sign of acceptance. He even partly 
opened the door to allow the “great mer- 
chant” a free exit. 

Hutton and Barton held a whispered 
conference. 

“Let’s tempt his cupidity,” suggested 
the latter. “Show him figures and dollar 
marks. See, confound him, he’s watching 
the Englishman.” 

Barton pretended to be arguing with 
the Napoleon of Hemp. 

“Oh, very well,” the latter said, re- 
signedly, and his face revealed absolute 
indifference. 

“Sefior Artega,” Barton began, turn- 
ing to the Chinaman, “Sefior el Mercante 
asks me to offer you twenty dollars.” 
And as he spoke these words with mo- 
mentous deliberation, he wrote down on a 
slip of paper a figure—10,000. “You 
have ten thousand ‘piculs.’ At twenty 
dollars a ‘picul’—let’s see—twenty 
times ten thousand—two hundred thou- 
sand. Two hundred thousand dollars. 
And the money will all be sent to you 
when the Sefior sends his ship here in ten 
days.” f 

What a look of amazement shot over 
the face of Artega as he looked at the 
figures! He snatched up the paper and 
glared at it in trembling incredulity. He 
ran out into the large room, where a 
swarm of Chinamen flocked around him, 
and a buzz of excited chatter, like the 
hum of a Roman mob, arose when he ex- 
hibited the paper. 

“Look! he whispered, with intense 
meaning, “he’s a fool. He doesn’t know 
how to buy hemp. See those figures; he 
offers twenty dollars alike for first grade 
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“Say, Hutton, he wants something 
added to this contract—‘sin rebaja nin- 
guna del precio convenido,’ which means 
‘without rebate.’ Shall I put them in?” 

‘‘What in thunder has rebate got to do 
with it? McAndrews didn’t say anything 
about rebate to me, and we can’t ask the 
Chinaman without showing our ignorance. 
McAndrews told me to fill out the printed 
contract in duplicate of the one he made 
out, but there’s nothing about rebate in 
the duplicate.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know what it 
means.” The sound of a strong, clear 
voice came from the outer room. 

“The Englishman is out there. For 
heaven’s sake, hurry. Put in the words. 
I don’t think they cut much figure, any- 
way—probably wear or tear, or some- 
thing of that sort. Put ’em in and we'll 
take our chances.” 

Alas for Mr. Hutton and alas for Mr. 
Barton. And alas for Sefior McAndrews! 
Barton wrote these fatal words—‘sin re- 
baja ninguna del precio convenido,” and 
Artega’s eyes gleamed exultantly as he 
added his name to the foot of the contract. 
Hutton signed his name and_ then 
breathed a sigh of great relief. He hard- 
ly noticed the uproar of voices out in the 
big room as Sefior Artega announced that 
he had just sold ten thousand “‘piculs” at 
twently dollars “without rebate.” If Hut- 
ton had understood, that smile of com- 
placency which wreathed his face would 
have frozen into a sickly grin. Hemp at 
twenty dollars a picul without rebate! 
Great Confucius! Without rebate! 

Thirty seconds after the contract was 
signed a Chinaman rushed down the 
stairs and told a fellow hemp merchant 
that Artega had sold his hemp for twenty 
dollars a “picul” without rebate, which, 
of course, meant that—with the custom- 
ary rebate—a price equivalent to thirty 
dollars had been paid. He neglected to 
add that Artega had tricked the buyer. 
Two minutes later a second Chinaman had 
told another that hemp was worth more 
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than thirty dollars a “picul,” and the lat- 
ter rushed off to tell others that the mar- 
ket price of hemp was far above thirty 
dollars. In an hour the conviction among 
hemp merchants was firmly fixed that the 
actual market price was at least thirty- 
five dollars. 

The news flew on the wings of the 
wind. 

Two hours after the deal was consum- 
mated a Chinaman rushed in to see Arte- 
ga. He said that he had just heard from 
somebody that hemp was worth thirty- 
five dollars a picul. Artega, who had been 
exulting over his cleverness in tricking 
the Americans, turned pale. Suppose it 
was true and that it was he, instead of 
the Americans, that had been victimized. 
His exultation turned to perplexity, and 
from perplexity to doubt, and from doubt 
to terror. 

He was so alarmed that he rushed off 
to call a meeting of hemp merchants at 
once. He carefully explained that he had 
received twenty dollars a picul for his 
hemp—without rebate, and in answer to 
his statement, a number of his fellow 
merchants testified that they had heard 
positively from somebody that hemp re- 
ally was worth thirty-five dollars—possi- 
bly more, for all they knew. Artega was 
heartbroken. The more he thought of it 
the more he regretted having sold even 
at such a splendid price. He felt con- 
vinced that the Americans had tricked 
him and that by waiting he surely would 
have received a much better price. There 
was but one faint hope left for him and 
he resolved to cling to it. 

It is safe to say that news never spread 
more quickly through the Southern 
islands than did the stupendous announce- 
ment that a mysterious dealer in hemp 
had arrived and had bought hemp at 
twenty dollars a “‘picul”—twenty dollars 
a picul without rebate. It was as if our 
own farmers had awakened from a long 
sleep to find corn worth two dollars a 
bushel. 
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Hutton looked uneasily from the win- 
dow. 

“Barton, for some unknown reason, we 
seem to have raised, particular thunder in 
commercial circles here. Look, there goes 
the Britisher. And see, the Chinese won’t 
listen to him; they won’t have anything 
to do with him.” 

‘Hutton, do you suppose we actually 
got the best of the trade with a ‘Chino’? 
It doesn’t seem possible.” 

In the dusk of the evening of that 
eventful day, as Hutton and Barton sat 
smoking on the afterdeck of the trans- 
port, a Chinese coolie came gliding out of 
the shadows and made a profound bow. 

“Sefior Artega wishes to speak with 
Sefior Mercante in private,” he said 
pointing to a dim figure on the shore. 


‘The two correspondents walked down the 


gangplank, and were greeted with a def- 
erential salaam from Artega. 

““Sefior,” he said to Barton, “how soon 
will the ships come for the hemp?” 

“In about six days, I think. We reach 
Manila in three. A ship is waiting there 
already to sail and should be here in three 
more.” 

“Well, to protect myself, Sefior, would 
Sefior Hutton object to signing an agree- 
ment, saying that if his ship does not 
come within fifteen days the contract will 
be void?” 

‘Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you 
satisfied with the contract as it now 
stands?” 

“Yes, yes, Sefior, but just to protect 
myself, you see,” he smirked apologetic- 
ally. 

‘How about it, Barton? I guess it’s 
all right, isn’t it? It won’t cut any figure, 
anyway, for the ship’ll be here in less 
than ten days at the outside.” 

Half an hour later an agreement was 
signed, and it is said in effect that if a 
ship did not call for the hemp within fif- 
teen days from date, the contract would 
expire. A Filipino notary made out the 
agreement and murmured frequently— 
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“That’s a very high price for hemp, 
Sefior. Mucho, mucho.” Hutton told 
him to shut up. He knew what he was 
doing. Sefior Artega was disturbed and 
uneasy, but he felt that he had done all 
he could in preparing a possible escape 
in case hemp really had reached such a 
fabulous price. It was his last faint hope. 

“You shall pay me one hundred thou- 
sand dollars cash when your ship comes 
for the hemp, and the remaining hundred 
thousand you shall pay to my partner in 
Manila, Sefior Pando,” he said in parting. 

Never was a voyage more joyous than 
the one the two hemp kings now made to 
Manila. The world was full of sunshine 
and every little China Sea wave that 
touched the transport’s bow sang a song 
of gold. Hutton and Barton didn’t know 
how much they had made, but their prof- 
its would be up in the thousands, so they 
exulted greatly and left a trail of happi- 
ness wherever they went. They were so 
happy and jubilant that it was perhaps 
well that they did not know clearly what 
a change a few words can make in a hemp 
contract. . 

In three days Hutton walked briskly 
into the private office of McAndrews. 

“Ah, back at last,” shouted the mer- 
chant, leaping to his feet. ‘What luck?” 

“Only fair, only fair—I picked up 
ten thousand at twenty dollars.” 

“Grand, grand, splendid!” McAn- 
drews rubbed his hands enthusiastically, 
sent for cigars and chocolate, and his face 
was glowing with satisfaction. ‘Ah, you 
see we have made a nice little sum—about 
forty thousand dollars, for to-day the 
market is twenty-four.” 


Hutton carelessly tossed. the folded — 


contract to the merchant and a great 
feeling of happiness welled up within 
him. ‘The sun seemed brighter, the din 
of distant traffic was music to his soul, 
and the whole world about him was radi- 
ant. His share was to be twenty thousand 
dollars. And he tried hard to keep from 
leaping up and whooping for sheer glad- 
ness. 
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McAndrews was scanning the contract. 
He grew rigid as he read. 

Hutton glanced apprehensively at him 
as he felt the change of temperament and 
one look at the astonished eyes and trem- 
bling hands of the merchant told him in 
shrieking tones that something was 
wrong. He nerved himself for the blow. 

“‘This—this—” screamed McAndrews, 
pointing to the words written at the foot 
of the contract—“ ‘sin rebaja ninguna’— 
without rebate.” 

“What?” 

“Why, Great God, man, you’ve given 
more than thirty dollars for that hemp!” 

““Where—what? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you see, you’ve given twenty 
dollars without rebate? Without rebate! 
Heavens, Hutton, what were you doing?” 

“Doing—confound it all; what differ- 
ence does the rebate make?” 

“Difference—what difference? Oh, 
Lord!” He flung the contract aside and 
buried his face in his hands. ‘Difference, 
why, man, it means that I'll lose sixty 
thousand dollars. That’s all the differ- 
ence.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, 
broken only by the noiseless wreckage of 
air castles, that, to Hutton’s ears, sound- 
ed like the din of a thousand thunder- 
storms. 

Sefior McAndrews gulped, jumped up 
and walked back and forth across the 
room twice, and then sat down. In a 
strained voice, which he controlled only 
by an effort, he finally spoke: 

“I suppose it was my fault, Hutton. 
I shouldn’t blame you. We were in too 
much of a hurry and I couldn’t explain 
fully. Ill try to tell you now, Hutton. 
Oh, Lord! In the first place, hemp comes 
in four grades—prime, second, third and 
fourth. When we make a hemp contract, 
we stipulate only the price of the first 
grade. It then is understood that the 
prices of the other grades are regulated 
by the first—a fixed ratio. For instance, 
second is just twenty-five per cent. less 
than first; third is forty per cent. less 
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than first, and fourth is about fifty per 
cent. less than first.” 

“Great guns!’ exclaimed Hutton. 

“If you buy hemp at twenty dollars a 
‘picul’, it means that the first grade is 
twenty dollars, the second fifteen, the 
third twelve, and the fourth ten, dollars. 
Here you have added the words ‘Without 
Rebate,’ which makes the whole lot come 
to twenty dollars. Now, you have, I see, 
eighteen hundred piculs of first grade, 
thirty-six hundred second, forty-four 
hundred third, and two hundred fourth, 
grade. The first grade at twenty dol- 
lars amounts to thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars; the second, at fifteen, amounts to 
fifty-four thousand; the third, at twelve, 
comes to fifty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred, and the fourth, at ten, to two thou- 
sand dollars; making a total of—let’s see 
—of a hundred and forty-four thousand 
and eight hundred dollars. You have 
given two hundred thousand dollars. 
That’s all—fifty-five thousand and two 
hundred more than you thought you were 
giving. At that rate, you have paid 
about thirty-one dollars a picul. An 
enormous price.” 

“Well, Great Scott! no wonder those 
Chinese were excited. I thought the re- 
bate thing meant some little wear or tear, 
or loss on account of shipping, or some- 
thing like that. I never dreamed it made 
such a big difference. I wouldn’t have 
allowed the ‘chino’ to put in those words 
if it hadn’t been for the arrival of an 
Englishman with money. We had to 
work quick on account of him.” 

He leaned back and whistled when he 
thought of the commotion he had caused. 
The whole blunder was caused by the mul- 
tiplying of ten thousand by twenty, and 
Artega had seen the process, and had 
taken advantage of their ignorance. 

“Yes, sir; it’s no wonder they were ex- 
cited. Why, we simply raised thunder 
down there,” and a smile dawned and 
spread broadly over his face. He leaned 
back and laughed long and loudly, while 
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McAndrews looked at him in meful 
amazement. Thirty-one dollars a picul— 
the greatest price ever paid for hemp! 

“Good joke, isn’t it?” finally said the 
merchant, with undisguised sarcasm, for 
he was thinking of his loss of many thou- 
sand dollars. ‘Go on; enjoy yourself.” 

“Look at that,” shouted Hutton, again 
bursting into laughter, and he handed 
over the second agreement. “I don’t 
think the joke’s on us.” 

“Fifteen days—how did you get this?” 

“Why, that’s the joke. Artega wanted 
it himself. I guess he thought he was 
‘done’ in the trade, and tried to get out of 
it, hoping something might happen to 
prevent our sending for the hemp in time, 
He thought he was doing me when he 
got me to sign it,” and again there was a 
roar of laughter. 

“Well,” said McAndrews, rather sadly, 
“that clause saves us. We can let the 
contract die. But we should have made 
a good thing out of it if you hadn’t al- 
lowed the rebate clause to go in. Still, 
we're lucky to get out of it as well as we 
do. The next time you'll know better, 
Hutton, so there’s no use crying over spilt 
milk. We'll let it expire.” 

But that was not the end of it. 

On the same transport that brought 
Hutton from Leyte were two letters to 
famous hemp dealers in Manila. 

In substance they stated that a new 
buyer of hemp had come and paid about 
thirty-one dollars a picul. The news had 
spread so that not an ounce could be 
bought for less than that price. The 
native hemp dealers and Chinese middle- 
men were crazy and would not listen even 
to offers of twenty-five dollars. And, 


‘worst of all, the news was spreading all 


over the islands as fast as horses and 
swift sails could carry it. 

Hemp began to leap in price. The 
Manila merchants who were “short” were 
panic-stricken. They sent agents out to 
every known port to buy all the hemp they 
could find in storage. 
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On the evening of that day hemp had 
risen to twenty-seven dollars! 

The two firms that had contracted for 
big shipments to Liverpool were well-nigh 
crazed. Who could the mysterious hemp 
dealer be and what great corner was he 
working? What was his object and whom 
did he represent? 

A letter also came from Sefior Artega 
to his partner, Sefior Pando, in Manila, 
saying that an American representing 
Sefior McAndrews had bought his hemp 
at twenty dollars and without rebate. 
The partner was dazed, for he knew that 
the product was worth only twenty-four 
dollars with rebate. He hastened to see 
McAndrews to learn why such a huge 
price had been paid, but McAndrews was 
not to be seen. So he stationed watchers 
at the waterfront to report to him when 
McAndrews’ ships sailed for the hemp. 
But the vessels lay idle at their moorings, 
and Pando was mystified and then re- 
flective. 

On the third day hemp was up to twen- 
ty-eight dollars and a half, and the hemp 
houses of Manila were torn by whirlwinds 
of excitement and panic. And still the 
ships of Sefior McAndrews lay peacefully 
at their moorings. What could it mean? 

More letters came from the Southern 
agents repeating the dreadful news that 
hemp sellers were sticking to their demand 
for outrageous prices. Some even wanted 
thirty-five dollars a picul. The agents 
were desperate and wanted to know what 
they should do. 

At Sefior McAndrews’ office there was 
nothing to be learned, although a stream 
of men sought admission and information. 
He declined to talk to the partner who 
came to learn when the ships were going 
for the hemp. 

On the fourth day hemp was up to 
twenty-nine dollars in Manila and the 
feeling was spreading that the high price 
was due to some horrible mistake. The 
partner of Artega swore and raved in 
doubt and uncertainty. 
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“There is a faint possibility,” said Mc- 
Andrews to Hutton that day, “that the 
price may get to thirty-two dollars, so 
that even yet it may pay us to go after 
the hemp.” 

“Well, anyway, we have this ‘chino’ 
here in Manila on the verge of insanity. 
He’s sweating blood, and we can at least 
have the satisfaction of holding our op- 
tion until the very last minute of the fif- 
teenth day. Artega played me a nasty 
trick with the rebate clause, and I’m go- 
ing to ‘get back’ at his partner. I hope 
hemp goes down to fifteen.” 

On the fifth day the price was thirty 
dollars and a half. The panicky feeling 
among hemp firms had abated somewhat 
and the air was charged with a conviction 
that relief would come from some source 
—they knew not where. The hemp world 
held its breath and hoped and wondered. 

The house of Pando & Artega was in 
convulsions. McAndrews’ ships rocked 
idly against the docks and no blue peter 
flew at the fore. It was at this time that 
Sefior Pando felt the force of the boom- 
erang. He had exulted wildly when he 
read the letter from Artega detailing the 
magnificent price their hemp had brought. 
He had read wonderingly, but with jubi- 
lation, of how Artega had added the 
words ‘‘Without Rebate,” and _ he 
chuckled to think that any buyer should 
be fool enough to sign such a clause. He 
had read, too, the mild agreement declar- 
ing the contract void if vessels did not 
call for the product within fifteen days. 
That clause had not seemed significant at 
first, but now that five days had elapsed 
and no ships had been sent for the hemp, 
he became worried and the blood-freezing 
truth began to dawn upon him. The fool- 
hardy American had made a gigantic 
blunder and was going to let the option 
period expire. In the meantime he could 
not sell the hemp and the price would go 
down again. Great Confucius,—and the 
price now at thirty dollars and a half. 

Pando raced to Sefior McAndrews and 
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begged on his knees that the contract be 
canceled so that he might sell on the tre- 
mendous bulge. 

“You must see Sefior Hutton,” said 
McAndrews very firmly. 

Down the Calle Anloague—down the 
Escolta—across the Bridge of Spain, 
sped Sefior Pando to Hutton’s house as 
fast as his fast horse could take him. 

The correspondent was stretched out 
luxuriously on a steamer chair when 
Sefior Pando was announced by Ah Foo, 
the number-one boy. 

“Tell the Sefior that I am busy; tell 
him to drop around later,” said Hutton, 
with a grim smile. 

The Chinese boy marveled as he saw 
the wealthy merchant denied admittance. 

Four times that day Sefior Pando came 
to the house. By this time he was almost 
a nervous wreck. His face was haggard 
and his hands were trembling. Each time 
the number-one boy was instructed to tell 
him that Sefior Hutton was busy. Once 
it was because his master was napping, 
once because he was engaged in novel- 
reading, once because he was taking a 
bath and once because he was just going 
out to ride on the Luneta, and therefore 
could not be detained. 

Hutton did ride on the Luneta that 
evening and every time he thought of the 
unhappy merchant a determined smile 
curled his lips. When he returned to his 
home Pando was awaiting him. 

“TIl see you presently,” Hutton said 
to him. 

The twilight aged into the first dark- 
ness of night. Lights began to glow 
in the shell windows, and still Sefior 
Pando, sick with worrying, waited to see 
the inexorable Napoleon of Hemp. 

After two hours of this miserable exist- 
ence the merchant was “‘received.”? Hut- 
ton did not so much as rise from his chair 
when the rich Chinaman made his pro- 
found bow. 

‘““Well?”? came the stern, snappy ques- 
tion from the chair. 
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‘‘Sefior, the contract,” Pando began in 
faltering English. ‘Why you not send 
for hemp? Five day makee pass—no 
steamer sail.” 

“Well, Sefior, I haven’t decided to 
send my vessels down just yet. A few 
days later will do just as well. I have 
ten days more, you know.” 

“Yes, Sefior, I understand. You no 
send for hemp at all. I sabey.” 

“Well, whether I send for it or not,” 
exclaimed the correspondent, rising and 
striking the table with his fist, “I’ll keep 
it for the full fifteen days, anyway. If 
you dare to touch that hemp before my 
option expires I’]] have you in prison. I 
may send a vessel for it in four or five 
days if the price goes higher. But, re- 
member, don’t you dare to touch it for 
ten days.” 

Pando saw that a change of tactics was 
necessary. He knew that until the twelfth 
day he could not touch the hemp, for even 
on the twelfth day there would be time for 
a vessel to reach Leyte and get the hemp 
before the expiration of the option period. 
At the same time, he saw that Hutton had 
no intention of sending for the product, 
but was going to have his revenge by 
holding until the last minute. He also 
knew that the present abnormally high 
price could not last and that the twelfth 
day might again see the price back to its 
natural level. If he could have the con- 
tract annulled he now could sell for thirty 
dollars, whereas the real value was only 
twenty-four dollars. He must sell now or 
lose the difference between thirty dollars 
and twenty-four dollars, which on ten 
thousand piculs would be sixty thousand 
dollars. So he decided to compromise. 

“Sefior, how much you want for con- 
tract—to-day?” he slowly asked, watch- 
ing Hutton through half-closed eyes. 

“Ah, ha,” thought the Napoleon of 
Hemp; “here’s where little Seymie begins 
to get the sweet revenge.” Then aloud: 
“‘Sefior, I intend to retain the contract in 
its present form.” 
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“T will give five thousand dollars for 
contract now.” 

“No, sir.”” 

“Ten thousand?” Pando asked, breath- 
ing fast. But Hutton had taken up a 
book, and, to all appearances, was deeply 
interested in it. 

“Fifteen thousand?” whispered the 
great merchant, and his breathing almost 
ceased in his expectancy. 

“Ah Foo,” called Hutton in a business- 
like voice, ‘you may show Sefior Pando 
out.” 

‘““No—no, no, no,” pleaded the mer- 
chant, piteously ; “please do not—” 

“You heard, Ah Foo. Make haste, 
J” 

‘*Sefior, listen—please, please, please,” 
wailed the trembling, heart-sore merchant. 
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Then—and the words came hard: “I 
give you twenty thousand dollar for con- 
tract—now!” 

Hutton’s thoughts flew to Barton, to 
home. The spirit of cold revenge had 
heard the voice of selfishness—and char- 
ity. 

He arose and assumed the air of a great 
man of business—of the Napoleon that he 
felt himself to be. Then, as though suf- 
fering a sacrifice, he said to the helpless 
merchant : 


“It’s a bargain, Sefior. Give me your 


check for twenty thousand dollars now, 
and you may tear up the contract before 
me. And in communicating the result of 
this transaction to Sefior Artega, please 
express to him my very best wishes for a 
prosperous season next year.” 
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Y first personal impression of the 
M Boers was gained at the last 
Paris Exposition. A full-size 
model of a Transvaal farmhouse was in- 
variably thronged by a curious and for 
the most part sympathetic crowd. And, 
indeed, the homely pastoral life, revealed 
in every touch, the primitive Biblical sim- 
plicity, might well give one pause at the 
thought of wiping out such a commun- 
ity. But in the bedroom I heard the 
other side of the question. The jug and 
basin of the washing-stand were scarcely 
larger than a milk jug and a plate, and 
a British voice exclaimed: “The dirty 
beggars—good riddance to them!” I re- 
flected that the water jug in my Paris 
hotel was scarcely less Lilliputian, and 
that if we set about eliminating the non- 
tubbing races, we should have our hands 
full. I was not even able to trace distinct 
proofs of larger ewers in the majority 
of our maffickers. 
I had also the conviction that Oom 
Paul was a great man. My conviction 
was based not on anything his enemies 
‘ said, but on a saying of his own. When, 
after the capture of Pretoria and most of 
his other towns, he was carrying on the 
affairs of state in a railway carriage, he 
was asked how he could go on fighting 
when his capital had fallen. “The capi- 
tal!’ he exclaimed. “The capital is 
where I and my councillors are. The 
capital is this railway carriage.” That 
is the true heroic ring—the note of the 
classic world. You will not easily beat it 
even in Plutarch. 
Wherefore I followed the epical strug- 
gle without the cheerful British assur- 
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ance of righteousness, and it was with a 
throb of interest that I learnt—on arriv- 
ing at Mentone toward the end of 1902 
—that Kruger had preceded me. He had 
arrived at midnight, and since then had 
shut himself up in his den like a sick lion, 
seeing absolutely no one from the outer 
world. The war was over, the dead were 
buried, but Oom Paul had just published 
his autobiographical apologia, and the 
halo of majesty still hovered over his 
exiled head. Even the modest little villa 
in the Garavan quarter (not half an 
hour’s walk from Italy) took on some- 
thing of the dignity of a palace. Inde- 
fatigable interviewers clamored at the 
gates, but they did not open. Kruger 
was too wise to say a word. But the in- 
terviews appeared, one may be sure. 
Moreover, experienced snapshooters dis- 
covered that though he was never to be 
caught gazing from the front window at 
the sea, he still found a stoop in his back 
terrace, and sat there of an afternoon, 
brooding before the mountains. They 
found out the best spot in the back path 
at which to place themselves. They also 
registered the exact moment for his few 
steps in the garden. As a creature of 
regular habits, your Dutchman is the 
kodak’s destined quarry. 

The satellites of greatness were less in 
obscuration. A lady of his family oc- 
casionally took the air; his secretaries 
walked about like common mortals; Dr. 
Leyds himself dandered on the parade. 
It was not, therefore, impossible to es- 
tablish communication with Oom Paul, 
especially as the English publisher of his 
memoirs had asked me to draw his atten- 
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tion to some corrections. At first I was 
mechanically told that “the president” — 
nobody ever spoke of him otherwise, 
though his rule was shattered and super- 
seded—was absolutely invisible. Ere 
long, however, a secretary wrote to me 
that the president would make an excep- 
tion in my favor and would receive me at 
eleven on Saturday morning. “His Hon- 
or” also begged me to keep this very 
private, as otherwise he would be assailed 
by others, and he was refusing every- 
body. 

Accordingly on the morning of Sat- 
urday, January $1, 1903, I passed 
through the jealously-guarded portal. 
At the entrance, in a narrow passage 
whose only notable feature was a tele- 
phone, I was received by an under-secre- 
tary, who looked like a Dutch Jew, and 
was by him introduced to the chief secre- 
tary, a charming man with the leonine 
head and white beard of Max Nordau, 
and even with the same accentuation of 
English. The room looked on the moun- 
tains. There were some traces of affairs 
—a scattering of letters, papers in Dutch 
pinned on the wall, a copying press. The 
white-bearded secretary politely inquired 
about a tramway accident at which I had 
unfortunately assisted. The conversation 
passed on to Roosevelt and other things. 
But no mention of Kruger. At last the 
secretary said apologetically: “The 
president does things on Saturday morn- 
ing that make him a little late. For in- 
stance, he shaves.” 

I could have blessed the man for this 
delicious touch. The simple Dutch 
farmer, shaving himself for Sunday, has 
remained my strongest impression of the 
ruler of the Transvaal, the mighty 
hunter before the Lord. 

But still the hero dallied. Both secre- 
taries went in and out to see if he was 
ready, occasionally reporting progress. 
Once I was told, “His Honor has not 
finished smoking.” 

At last I was ushered into his pres- 
ence. And truly it was a presence. The 
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room was so dominated by Kruger’s mas- 
sive figure that the rest of it was blotted 
out. And although he towered so, he was 
not standing. He was seated statuesque 
in an armchair before a great family 
Bible on a reading-stand. The Bible was 
open at Matthew, was in Dutch but in 
German type, and had a commentary 
running down the sides. Kruger’s most 
conspicuous feature was the lower lip, 
monstrously thick and pendulous with 
age. The lower eyelids were pouched. 
His upper lip and cheeks were bare— 
after that Saturday shave—but there 
was a short beard. His scanty hair was 
combed back sprucely, and there were no 
indications of a Lilliputian ewer. In fact, 
there was a very cleaned-up and Sunday- 
fied air about him in his very neat black 
suit, with a locket and a perpendicular 
gold chain in his waistcoat. Perhaps he 
had got himself up for my edification, 
and hence the tardiness of the reception. 
His eyes, he told me, were apt to water, 
and yet he could see to read without 
glasses. The forehead was narrow and 
fanatical, the lower part of the face 
heavy. He spoke in an assured, rather 
grating voice. His hands rested almost 
throughout impassive on his knees— 
coarse red hands. He looked healthy and 
still vigorous, with years before him, and 
rebellions still to brew. I felt that the 
centuries had rolled back and that I was 
speaking with a great seventeenth cen- 
tury figure, a figure in the heroic mold, 
but of a period that had only been pre- 
served by the air of the veldt and the re- 
mote fastnesses of the kopjes. He stood 
—as Ibsen had said—for something that 
must pass away before more modern 
forces, as the native races themselves had 
been ousted by the Boers. But philosoph- 
ical considerations do not lessen the trag- 
edy of human transience. 

The conversation between us was for- 
mal and lifeless, carried on through the 
secretary-interpreter, who had, moreover, 
begged me not to discuss politics with 
his Honor. Kruger, I had been assured 
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by outsiders, spoke and understood Eng- 
lish quite well enough, but he always 
waited till my remarks had been trans- 
lated before betraying the faintest com- 
prehension. Then he would answer in 
Dutch in measured, strident accents. 
His very first remark was a repetition of 
the request that I should say nothing to 
the journalists. He told me that his fam- 
ily in South Africa were beginning to 
rebuild their houses and farms, that he 
proposed to remain in Mentone and the 
neighborhood, without ever driving as 
far as Monte Carlo: Perhaps he felt he 
had gambled desperately enough. 

Our nearest approach to politics was 
his adverting to his sympathizers in 
England. He read the papers, he said, 
and knew a good deal of what was going 
on. I might have improved the occasion 
and continued in this vein, but I was so 
afraid of trespassing on his time and 
strength, and so deadened by the inter- 
preting, that I expressed my sense of his 
kindness and rose to go. He did not rise 
then, nor throughout, but gave me his 
great hand, which I shook. And so back 
into the Mentone sunshine and the gay 
life of the strand. 

Well, he is dead, sooner than I should 
have thought, for the patriarchs lived 
long. His life was undoubtedly a menace 
to the peace of the Transvaal. Not a 
year ago I heard from the spot that had 
he appeared in Johannesburg—so great 
were the popular discontents—he would 
have been cheered by Boers and Britons 
alike. 


SHOULD CHURCHES BE WOUND UP? 


f EE how these Christians love one 

another.” A new illustration of the 
old irony is afforded by the Napole- 
onic campaign organized by the “Wee 
Kirkers” against the United Free 
Churches of Scotland, coming, as it does, 
at a time when the war of religious edu- 
cation has made England a vast slough 
of passive resistance and threatens to 
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make gallant little Wales a cockpit of 
active resistance. And on the top of this 
hurly-burly a writer in the Church Quar- 
terly has the face to contend that if the 
United States had been blessed with a 
State Church, America’s religious life 
would have gained in sanity and reflect- 
iveness. “A national church, elastic 
enough: to provide channels for fresh 
manifestations of spiritual life, yet 
anchored to the past might 
have saved the United States from many 
of those grotesque and worse than gro- 
tesque features which have, at various 
times, disfigured their spiritual life.” 
Now this is the ideal picture of a 
church, but it never works out in prac- 
tice. “Anchored to the past”—yes, that 
condition is fulfilled in abundance. But 
“elastic enough to provide channels for 
fresh manifestations of spiritual life’— 
where is such a church to be found? 
The Church of England has notoriously 
failed in elasticity—at this very moment 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury is un- 
able to make it express his view of the 
Athanasian creed. And far from its 
anchoring the spiritual life of the Eng- 
lish people, they have violently torn 
themselves away from it in the secessions 
of Methodism, Wesleyanism, Quakerdom, 
etc. As to preserving them from gro- 
tesque religious features, the aberrations 
of English sectarianism fully equal those 
of America, when the difference of geo- 
graphic area is considered and the ab- 
sence of supervision over great spaces. 
Sandemanians, Walworth Jumpers, Jo- 
anna Southcottians, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, Peculiar people—such are a few of 
the British aberrations, some of which 
have counted distinguished followers. 
Faraday was a Sandemanian, and so in 
his young days was George R. Sims. 
The bequests to foster even the Southcott 
mania were treated as sacred by the 
court of chancery. Jump-to-Glory-Jane 
is an English type put into poetry by 
an English poet, George Meredith. The 
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sect to which Silas Marner belonged, 
with its naive belief in drawing lots— 
the practical equivalent of the sortilege 
of the Pagan soothsayer—was not made 
in America. It was England which Vol- 
taire ridicules for its one sauce and end- 
less sects. The great scale of America 
magnifies the aberrations. But even Mor- 
monism, Dowieism and Christian Science 
have solid achievements to their credit. 
Salt Lake City is a paradise built over 
a desert reclaimed by Mormon laborers, 
Zion City is a handsome town without 
drink palaces, and Christian Science has 
made more advances in the last genera- 
tion than Christianity made in its first 
two centuries, numbering, as it does, its 
temples and its teachers by the thousand. 
There is at least life behind these gro- 
tesqueries, while in the established 
churches there is asphyxiation by endow- 
ments. 

Endowments! There is the secret of 
stagnation. It is an unhappy truth that 
man tends to become a parasite on his 
own institutions. Humanity is a Frank- 
enstein that is ridden by its own crea- 
tions. Its churches, with their cast-iron 
creeds and their golden treasure-heaps 
- are the prisons of the soul of the future. 
The legal decision in the great Free 
Church fight serves as what Bacon calls 
an “ostensive instance” of this elemental 
truth, bringing out as it does, that the 
legal interpretation of a church involves 
not the elasticity so glibly vaunted by 
the Church Quarterly reviewer, but abso- 
lute inelasticity. A tiny minority of 
ministers is able to hold millions of 
money and. hundreds of buildings be- 
cause the vast majority has elected in a 
spirit of brotherly love to join another 
body from which it is separated by a 
microscopic point. There can at this rate 
never be development in a church. The 
faintest divergence from old tradition 
may justify the hardshell orthodox in 
claiming all the funds and regarding the 
innovators as deserters of their posts and 
properties. All church funds are indis- 
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solubly connected with the doctrines to 
which they were first tacked on, and 
changes in them involve forfeiture of the 
belongings in favor of those who have 
had the fidelity or the shrewdness to cling 
to the original dogma. How much 
change is necessary to alter a creed is a 
delicate problem known in logic as of the 
Soros order. For every day brings its 
subtile increments or decrements, and a 
dogma of imperishable adamant has not 
yet appeared in human history. Every 
dogma has its day. The life of a truth 
is, according to Ibsen, much shorter than 
is generally believed, and aged truths are 
apt to be shockingly thin. Hence the 
danger which threatens all churches— 
the danger of having to buy their min- 
isters—is raised to infinity, if the money 
is thus to be tied up by the dead hand of 
the past. A premium is placed upon in- 
fidelity and mustiness. There is no 
church or religious body in the world 
which is not weighted with pecuniary 
substance, from Rome to the humble 
order of Franciscans founded for the 
preachment of absolute poverty. The 
continuity of policy, which the Church 
Quarterly Review applauds, becomes a 
mere continuity of property if progress 
is to be thus penalized. Surely Christ is 
crucified again upon a cross of gold—to 
borrow Mr. Bryan’s metaphor. 

The remedy for this clogging of spir- 
itual life is clear. It was always obvious, 
but when property is in danger one be- 
gins to consider things seriously. Every 
church and sect must be wound up after 
three generations. The time limit needs 
elucidation. 

The first generation of a church or 4 
heresy—the terms are synonymous, for 
every church starts as a heresy—is full 
to the brim of vitality, fire, revolt, sin- 
cerity, spirituality, self-sacrifice. It is a 
generation in love—a generation exalted 
and enkindled by the new truth, a gen- 
eration that will count life and lucre 
equally base beside the spreading of the 


‘new fire. The second generation has wit- 
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nessed this fervor of its fathers, it has 
been nourished in the warmth of the doc- 
trine, its education is imprinted with the 
true fiery stamp. It is still near the Holy 
Ghost. In the third generation the waves 
radiated from the primal fire have cooled 
in their passage through time; the origi- 
nal momentum tends to be exhausted. 
Now is the period of the smug Pharisees 
profiting by the martyrdoms of their an- 
cestors, and babbling rhetorically—be- 
tween two pleasures—of their fidelity to 
the faith of their fathers. If the third 
generation of a church can get through 
with fair spiritual success, it is often 
only because of a saving persecution. 
But this would be abolished in the “Eu- 
topia” of my dream, and so the third 
generation would be absolutely the limit 
of the spiritual stirring. In the fourth 
generation you shall ever find the young 
people sly skeptics or sullen rebels, and 
the Vicar of Bray coming in for high 
preferment. Here then is the limitation 
dictated by human nature. The life of 
a church should be wound up by the 
state. The birth of a heresy must be free 
to all, and should be registered like the 
birth of a child. It would expose its ad- 
herents to no disadvantages, either relig- 
ious or secular. But after three genera- 
tions it must be wound up. 

Of course, it should be perfectly open 
for the church to reconstitute itself im- 
mediately, but it should do this under 
a new constitution, and preferably under a 
new name. If it started again afresh, 
the compulsory winding-up would have 
acted as a species of persecution, and 
thoroughly revitalized the content of the 
particular credo. The third generation 
would have strained every sinew to real- 
ize their faith and bring it home to the 
young and fourth generation. This lat- 
ter, ere reéstablishing the church, would 
have rediscovered its truth, and thereby 
given it fresh momentum to carry it 
through another three generations. This 
simple system would allow children to 
continue the faith of their fathers from 
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conviction instead of compulsion, and by 
terminating the right to property would 
save posterity from the asphyxiation of 
benefactions. 

The life of a generation is computed 
by biological statisticians at thirty-three 
years. Three generations would thus 
make ninety-nine years. A century 
brings such changes in thought and 
things that the excerpts from the Times 
of a hundred years ago read like the 
journalism of another planet. 

The bequests by which eleven old gen- 
tlewomen of a certain parish that has 
been swept away, receive groats of an 
abolished currency, on a day that has 
disappeared from the calendar, to per- 
petuate the memory of a_ benevolent 
megalomaniac would, on a similar prin- 
ciple, be limited to the natural run of a 
century. It is something to be allowed a 
dead finger in the pie of posterity, but 
“a century not out” must never be writ- 
ten over any human will or institution. 

If this time limit seems a trifle harsh, 
apply it, dear reader, not to your own 
erced, but to something esoteric like the 
doctrine of the Dalai Lamas of Tibet, 
which has for so many centuries para- 
lyzed a priest-ridden Arabian popula- 
tion. Do you think this theory of rein- 
carnation deserved a longer run than 
three generations? 


THE INFANT PHENOMENON 


re E is having his legs washed.” 

This was the unexpected image 
summoned up to my consciousness when 
I asked for the little musical prodigy 
who had set the Thames on fire. It 
was at a garden party, and the pocket 
Paganini, in disporting himself among 
the other children, had tumbled down and 
made himself “in a state.” A_ little 
daughter of the house volunteered to 
take me in search of the genius who was 
being scoured. As we went along hand 
in hand, she prattled about the difficulty 
of playing with him, because he would 
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speak only in German. A true child of 
Albion, it did not occur to her that she 
would speak only in English. Nor was 
she at all weighed down by her play- 
mate’s miraculous reputation. 

We were not in time to see the washing 
of the legs, for lo! the great little boy 
was using them to descend the steps that 
led from the lavatory and they seemed 
up to the normal standard of propriety. 
He was clad in a sailor’s suit, and looked 
a sturdy little fellow, who might very 
well go to sea as a cabin-boy. I took 
his hand and politely trusted that he 
had not hurt his legs. In reply he tore 
himself away with all the rudeness and 
shyness of childhood, stopping at a safe 
distance to stare back upon me like a 
wary animal. And this little creature 
if I am to believe my papers, for my 
ears have not yet submitted me to his 
magic—is an “infant phenomenon,” be- 
fore whom the most suspicious doubters 
of Mr. Crummles have laid down their 
arms; the wonder-child, whose fiddling 
has enchanted Europe, whose first ap- 
pearance marked a red-letter day in the 
history of music and was only to be com- 
pared with the début of young Mozart; 
whose master, the venerable Joachim, 
folds him to his breast, with ecstatic, 
public kisses, declaring that he has no 
more to learn, that he will never play bet- 
ter. 

The love of the marvelous undoubted- 
ly magnifies even what is truly great, 
but if half of what is said about the boy 
be true—and I see no reason to doubt 
more than fifty per cent. of it—there is 
much curious matter offered for our cogi- 
tation in the fact that a child of eleven 
can wring from a violin all the maturest 
secrets of passion and pathos. Of him as- 
suredly it may be said that, “he plays 
like an angel.” For of such must be the 
kingdom of heaven: instrumentalists by 
intuition. We can not imagine the angels 
of Dante or Botticelli acquiring their skill 
by painful practice during raw cacoph- 
onous periods. They play by grace, not 
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by works. We find nothing unnatural in 
this instinctive perfection of touch, albeit 
we know that on earth it must be preced- 
ed by fumblings and scrapings innumer- 
able. But since the perfection és ulti- 
mately attainable, our imagination is 
ready to leap over the gulf of prepara- 
tion, and accept all that marvelous swift- 
ness and sureness of finger movement as 
if it could be a native gift. The latest 
psychologoic teaching is that many co- 
ordinated movements lie latent in the 
nervous organization of the young of 
man and animals, such as flying, walk- 
ing, climbing—faculties which are not 
taught, but come of themselves by the 
mere ripening of the nerve-centers. There 
are birds that peck at insects when they 
are only half out of their shell. The bee 
is a born geometer and architect. We are 
tempted to relegate the labor of learning 
to earlier generations, and attribute all 
such acquisitions to heredity, yet at bot- 
tom the problem is very much the old 
question of whether the egg came first, 
or the hen. We know appallingly little 
of the origin of anything, and there is 
no more real difficulty in understanding 
how a child can be born with an adult 
faculty for the violin than in understand- 
ing almost anything else. Consider the 
lilies of the field: they toil not, neither do 
they spin. Our little Paganini is a musi- 
cal lily: the petals of his soul shape them- 
selves harmoniously by an inner law of 
which he is merely the unconscious me- 
dium. We need not fly to fantastic theo- 
ries that there is “a man in possession” ; 
that the soul of some ancient musician 
has taken lodgment and reincarnation in 
the boy violinist. In a sense, of course, 
there is a working of heredity, and the 
musical gifts and labors of past genera- 
tions may be summed up and fused in his 
genius. But by what electric spark? 
The ancient theory of the “daimon” 
presents another imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the mystery of genius. And, in- 
deed, when we see Gadarean swine paint- 
ing delicate pictures or composing sacred 
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music, we feel that a demon housing in 
them is the only explanation. But what 
determines the demon’s perching poirt? 
Why is the body of a Socrates chosen for 
the enshrining of its activities; why does 
it lack the taste to choose a more beauti- 
ful habitation? 

If our Paganini in a sailor jacket con- 
founds our philosophy, there is also much 
that he illumines. He sweeps away, for 
example, that absurd definition of Car- 
lyle’s, that genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. The lad may, perhaps, 
have an infinite capacity for taking pains 
by tumbling about and hurting his legs, 
but in no other sense does he corroborate 
the Carlylean cant. For the doctrine of 
“grace, not works” remains eternally, 
a-morally, true. The silliness of schools 
in taking credit for their prize pupils 
was never more vividly indicated. If 
schools and colleges are to claim any 
credit for their teachers and systems, it 
is always the average pupil to whom they 
should point, never the abnormal pu- 
pil. Yet, lists of medals: and distinctions 
are always their stock glory and adver- 
tisement. These honors are the mere ac- 
cidents of boy-distribution. Again our 
infant phenomenon explains for us the 
superfluousness of intellect in the inter- 
pretative arts. We need not be taken 
aback to find an actor, a singer, or a per- 
former as brainless as a baboon. His 
gift has little or nothing to do with in- 
tellect—it may be, if you please, higher 
than the intellect, like the beauty of the 
lily. But intellect it is not. Hence the 
eternal clash of playwriters and players 
—hence these tears. 

In the more intellectual fields of art no 
“infant phenomenon” has ever arisen. 
Chatterton himself, 


“The marvelous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its 
pride,” 


can not hold a candle to the devil that 
lurked in Mozart or musical prodigies, 
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generally. Literature requires conscious- 
ness, not unconsciousness, to flower to its 
greatest perfection, the “native wood- 
notes wild” notwithstanding. A juvenile 
dramatist, too, has not been known in the 
world’s history, for the exacting tech- 
nique of the drama requires the keenest 
consciousness. A good play by a boy 
would be indeed a miracle play. But if it 
be true that the boy violinist has noth- 
ing to learn and will never play any bet- 
ter, what a light this throws upon all the 
jargon with which we are flooded by the 
critics, whose ears extract from _ the 
twanging of catgut such profound im- 
pressions of the passion and maturity of 
one artist, or the development that will 
come to another with experience of life 
and love. Our infant phenomenon holds 


“all this experience already in solution, al- 


beit unconsciously ; like the baby in the 
Bab Ballads, he was born elderly. What 
a tragic fate! He alone of all humanity 
can not improve. In vain he strives and 
practices, he might as well—like the 
other minstrel boy—tear his chords asun- 
der. Even experience of life, even im- 
proper passions, can touch his strings to 
no finer music. Poor outcast from all the 
excuses of genius. 

Meantime the mystery of genius re- 
mains where it was. To me genius seems 
one of those jumps which nature is al- 
ways making in her evolutionary efforts. 
Never was there a falser adage than that 
Natura non facit saltum. It may be 
classed with Carlyle’s for unveracity 
most absolute. The savage can not count 
half a dozen, but civilized men can multi- 
ply and divide in their heads, and occa- 
sionally the infant phenomenon of mathe- 
matics arises in the shape of a “calcu- 
lating boy,” whose feats in rapid figur- 
ing are as marvelous as any in rapid fin- 
gering. Such a consciousness, which na- 
ture arrives at by leaps and bounds, 
seems to me an early example, a fore- 
shadowing of what the old dame pres- 
ently means to do for all of us. The ab- 
normal faculty is what Darwin has 
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taught us to call an “accidental varia- 
tion” (without any teaching as to the 
cause of the accident). But if only the 
variation could be preserved and trans- 
mitted, a race of lightning calculators 
would be added to the planet. Similarly, 
the appearance of a baby Paganini is na- 
ture’s promise that we shall all one day 
play the violin in three lessons, though it 
may need the new science of Eugenics to 
take advantage of the accident and force 
the stately pace of Evolution. 
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Nietzsche has made us familiar with 
the Uebermensch, the Beyond-Man. 
What is the Beyond-Man but the gen- 
ius? And what is the infant phenomenon 
but the Beyond-Boy? 

In these phenomena nature is leaping 
to her next goal, as she was leaping to- 
ward man when an ape of intellect ap- 
peared to disconcert his fellows. Pres- 
ently—in an won or two—we shall all be 
leveled up and the infant that is not a 
genius will be a phenomenon. 


LOVE THAT FALTERED 


Florence Earle Coates 


OVE that faltered for an hour 
Had not felt the awful power 
Of the god whom gods. adore: 
Of the god before whose portal 
Kneel the deathless and the mortal,— 
Suppliant for ever more! 


Love that faltered had not heard 
Love’s divine, compelling word, 
Or it instant had obeyed: 

Giving with the glad devotion 

Of the river for, the ocean,— 
Doubting not, and unafraid! 


For with Love alone is joy 
Free from shadow of alloy; 
And before his sacred shrine, 

Sorrow, in her deepest sadness, 

Guards a hope more blest than gladness, 
And through worship grows divine! 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


By Harold MacGrath 


AUTHOR OF “THE PUPPET CROWN,” “THE GREY CLOAK,” ETC. 


XXIII 


the little friend of eternity on the 

mantel-piece; the waxen sheets (to 
which so much care and labor had been 
given) writhed and unfolded, curled and 
crackled, and blackened on the logs; the 
cold wind and rain blew in through the 
opened window; the lamp flared and 
flickered inside its green shade; a legion 
of heroes peered out from the book-cases, 
no doubt much astonished at the sight of 
this ordinary hero of mine and his mean, 
ordinary clothes. I have in my mind’s 
eye the picture of good D’Artagnan’s 
frank contempt, Athos’s magnificent dis- 
dain, the righteous (I had almost said 
honest!) horror of the ultra-fashionable 
Aramis, and the supercilious indignation 
of the bourgeois Porthos. What! this a 
hero? Where, then, was his rapier, his 
glittering baldric, his laces, his dancing 
plumes, his fine air? 

Several times in the course of this nar- 
rative I have expressed my regret in not 
being an active witness of this or that 
scene, a regret which, as I am drawing 
most of these pictures from hearsay, is 
perfectly natural. What must have been 
the various expressions on each face! 
Warburton, who, though there was tumult 
in his breast, coolly waited for Karloff to 
make the next move; Annesley, who saw 
his terrible secret in the possession of a 
man whom he supposed to be a stableman; 
Karloff, who saw his house of cards vanish 
in the dartling tongues of flame, and rec- 
ognized the futility of his villainy; the 
girl, Ah, who shall describe 


ka tick-tock went the voice of 


the dozen shadowy emotions which crossed 
and recrossed her face? 

From Warburton’s dramatic entrance 
upon the scene to Karloff’s first movement, 
scarce a minute had passed, though to 
the girl and her father an_ eternity 
seemed to come and go. Karloff was a 
brave man. Upon the instant of his 
recovery, he sprang toward Warburton, 
silently and with predetermination: he 
must regain some fragment of those 
plans. He would not, could not, suffer 
total defeat before this girl’s eyes; his 
blood rebelled against the thought. He 
expected the groom to strike him, but 
James simply caught him by the arms 
and thrust him back. 

“No, Count; no, no; they shall burn to 
the veriest crisp!” 

“Stand aside, lackey!’ cried Karloff, 
a sob of rage strangling him. Again he 
rushed upon Warburton, his clenched 
hand uplifted. Warburton did not even 
raise his hands this time. So they stood, 
their faces within a hand’s span of each 
other, the one smiling coldly, the other in 
the attitude of striking a blow. Karloff’s 
hand fell unexpectedly, but not on the 
man in front of him. ‘Good God, no! a 
gentleman does not strike a lackey! 
Stand aside, stand aside!” 

“They shall burn, Count,” quietly; 
“they shall burn, because I am physically 
the stronger.” Warburton turned quick- 
ly and with the toe of his boot shifted the 
glowing packet. “I never realized till to- 
night that I loved my country half so 
well. Lackey? Yes, for the present.” 
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He had not yet looked at the girl. 

“Ah!” Karloff cried, intelligence light- 
ing his face. “You are no lackey!” sub- 
duing his voice. 

James smiled. ‘You are quite remark- 
able.” 

“Who are you? I demand to know!” 

“First and foremost, I am a citizen of 
the United States; I have been a soldier 
besides. It was my common right to de- 
stroy these plans, which indirectly men- 
aced my country’s safety. These,” point- 
ing to the bank-notes, “are yours, I be- 
lieve. Nothing further requires your 
presence here.” 

“Yes, yes; I remember now! Fool that 
I have been!” Karloff struck his fore- 
head in helpless rage. “I never observed 
you closely till now. I recall. The secret 
service: Europe, New York, Washing- 
ton; you have known it all along. Spy!” 

“That is an epithet which easily re- 
bounds. Spy? Why, yes; I do for my 
country what you do for yours.” 

“The name, the name! I can not recol- 
lect the name! The beard is gone, but 
that does not matter,” excitedly. 

Warburton breathed easier. While he 
did not want the girl to know who he was 
just then, he was glad that Karloff’s mem- 
ory had taken his thought away from the 
grate and its valuable but rapidly disap- 
pearing fuel. 

“Father? Father, what is it?” cried 
the girl, her voice keyed to agony. 
“Father?” 

The two men turned about. Annesley 
had fainted in his chair. Both Warbur- 
ton and Karloff mechanically started for- 
ward to offer aid, but she repelled their 
approach. 

“Do not come near me; you have done 
enough. Father, dear!” She slapped 
the colonel’s wrists and unlooscd his collar. 

The antagonists, forgetting their own 
battle, stood silently watching hers. War- 
burton’s mind was first to clear, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he darted from 
the room and immediately returned with 
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a glass of water. He held it out to the 
girl. Their glances clashed; a thousand 
mute, angry questions in her eyes, a thou- 
sand mute, humble answers in his. She 
accepted the glass, and her hand trembled 
as she dipped her fingers into the cool 
depths and flecked the drops into the un- 
conscious man’s face. 

Meanwhile Karloff stood with folded 
arms, staring melancholically into the 
grate, where his dreams had disappeared 
in smoke. 

By and by the colonel sighed and 
opened his eyes. For a time he did not 
know where he was, and his gaze wandered 
mistily from face to face. Then recollec- 
tion came back to him, recollection bris- 
tling with thorns. He struggled to his 
feet and faced Warburton. The girl put 
her arms around him to steady him, but 
he gently disengaged himself. 

“Are you from the secret service, sir? 
If so, I am ready to accompany you wher- 
ever you say. I, who have left my blood 
on many a battle-ground, was about to 
commit a treasonable act. Allow me first 
to straighten up my affairs, then you may 
do with me as you please. I am guilty 
of a crime; I have the courage to pay the 
penalty.” His calm was extraordinary, 
and even Karloff looked at him with a 
sparkle of admiration. 

As a plumb plunges into the sea, so 
the girl’s look plunged into Warburton’s 
soul; and had he been an officer of the 
law, he knew that he would have utterly 
disregarded his duty. 

“T am not a secret service man, sir,”? he 
replied, unevenly. “If I were,” pointing 
to the grate, “your plans would not have 
fed the fire.” 

“Who are you, then, and what do you 
in my house in this guise?” proudly. 

“I am your head stableman . 
for the present. It was all by chance. I 
came into this room yesterday to get a 
book on veterinary surgery. I accidental- 
ly saw a plan. I have been a soldier. I 
knew that such a thing had no rightful 
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place in this house. . Iwas com- 
ing across the lawn, when I looked into 
the window. It is not for me 
to judge you, sir. My duty lay in de- 
stroying those plans before they harmed 
any one.” 

“No, it is not for you to judge me,” 
said the colonel. “I have gambled away 
my daughter’s fortune. To keep her in 
ignorance of the fact and to return to 
her the amount I had wrongfully used, I 
consented to sell to Russia the coast forti- 
fication plans of my country, such as I 
could draw from memory. No, it is not 
for you to judge me; only God has the 
right to do that.” 

“T am only a groom,” said Warburton, 
simply. ‘What I have heard I shall for- 

t.7? 

Ah, had he but looked at the girl’s face 
then! 

A change came over Karloff’s coun- 
tenance; his shoulders drooped; the mel- 
ancholy fire died out of his face and eyes. 
With an air of resignation and a clear 
sense of the proportion of things, he 
reached out and took up the note upon 
which Annesley had scrawled his signa- 
ture. 

Warburton, always alert, seized the 
count’s wrist. He saw the name of a 
bank and the sum of five figures. 

“What is this?” he demanded. 

“It is mine,” replied the count, haught- 
ily. 

Warburton released him. 

“He speaks truly,” said the colonel. 
“Tt is his.” 

“The hour of madness is past,” the 
Russian began, slowly and musically. The 
tone was musing. He seemed oblivious of 
his surroundings or that three pairs of 
curious eyes were leveled in his direction. 
He studied the note, creased it, drew it 
through his fingers, smoothed it and ca- 
ressed it. ‘And I should have done ex- 
actly as I threatened. There is, then, a 
providence which watches jealously over 
the innocent? And I was a_ skeptic! 
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- « Two hundred thousand dollars,” 
picking up the packet of bank-notes and 
balancing ‘it on his hand. “Well, it is a 
sum large enough to tempt any man. 
How the plans and schemes of men crum- 
ble to the touch! Ambition is but the 
pursuit of mirages. Mademoi- 
selle, you will never know what the ig- 
nominy of this moment has cost me . 
nor how well I love you. I come of a 
race of men who pursue their heart’s de- 
sire through fire and water. Obstacles 
are nothing; the end is everything. In 
Europe I should have won, in honor or 
in dishonor. But this American pcople, 
I do not quite understand them; and that 
is why I have played the villain to no 
purpose.” 

He paused, and a sad, bitter smile 


‘played over his face. 


“Mademoiselle,” he continued, “hence- 
forth, wherever I may go, your face and 
the sound of your voice shall abide with 
me. I do not ask you to forget, but I 
ask you to forgive.” Again he paused. 

She uttered no sound. 

“Well, one does not forget or forgive 
these things in so shoyt a time. And, 
after all, it was your own father’s folly. 
Fate threw him across my path at a crit- 
ical moment but I had reck- 
oned without you. Your father is a 
brave man, for he had the courage to 
offer himself to the law; I have the cour- 
age to give you up. I, too, am a soldier; 
I recognize the value of retreat.” To 
Warburton he said: “A groom, a hostler, 
to upset such plans as these! I do not 
know who you are, sir, nor how to account 
for your timely and peculiar appearance. 
But I fully recognize the falseness of 
your presence here. Eh, well, this is 
what comes of race prejudice, the sense- 
less battle which has always been and al- 
ways will be waged between the noble and 
the peasant. Had I observed you at the 
proper time, our positions might relative- 
ly have been changed. Useless retrospec- 
tion!” To Annesley: “Sir, we are 
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equally culpable. Here is this note of 
yours. I might, as a small contribution 
toward righting the comparative wrong 
which I have done you, I might cast it 
into the fire. But between gentlemen, sit- 
uated as we are, the act would be as use- 
less as it would be impossible. I might 
destroy the note, but you would refuse to 
accept such generosity at my hands. 
Which is well.” 

““What you say is perfectly true.” The 
colonel drew his daughter closer to him. 

“So,” went on the count, putting the 
note in his pocket, “to-morrow I shall 
have my ducats.” 

“My bank will discount the note,” said 
the colonel, with a proud look; “my in- 
debtedness shall be paid in full.” 

“As I have not the slightest doubt. 
Mademoiselle, fortune ignores you but 
temporarily ; misfortune has brushed only 
the hem of your garment, as it were. Do 
not let the fear of poverty alarm you,” 
lightly. “I prophesy a great public fu- 
ture for you. And when you play that 
Largo of Handel’s, to a breathless audi- 
ence, who knows that I may not be hidden 
behind the curtain of some stall, drinking 
in the heavenly sound made by that lov- 
ing bow? Romance enters into 
every human being’s life; like love and 
hate, it is primitive. But to every book 
fate writes finis.” 

He thrust the bank-notes carelessly into 
his coat pocket, and walked slowly toward 
the hallway. At the threshold he stopped 
and looked back. The girl could not re- 
sist the magnetism of his dark eyes. She 
was momentarily fascinated, and her heart 
beat painfully. 

“If only I might go with the memory 
of your forgiveness,” he said. 

“TI forgive you.” . 

“Thank you.” Then Karloff resolute- 
ly proceeded; the portiére fell behind 
him. ‘ Shortly after she heard the sound 
of closing doors, the rattle of a carriage, 
and then all became still. Thus the hand- 


some barbarian passed from the scene. 
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The colonel resumed his chair, his arm 
propped on a knee and his head bowed in 
his hand. Quickly the girl fell to her 
knees, hid her face on his breast, and, re- 
gardless of the groom’s presence, silently 
wept. 

“My poor child!” faltered the colonel. 
‘God could not have intended to give you 
so wretched a father. Poverty and dis- 
honor, poverty and dishonor; I who love 
you so well have brought you these!’ 

Warburton, biting his trembling lips, 
tiptoed cautiously to the window, opened 
it and stepped outside. He raised his fe- 
vered face gratefully to the icy rain. A 
great and noble plan had come to him. 

As Mrs. Chadwick said, love is magnifi- 
cent only when it gives all without ques- 
tion. 
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Karloff remained in seclusion till the 
following Tuesday ; after that day he was 
seen no more in Washington. From time 
to time some news of him filters through 
the diplomatic circles of half a dozen cap- 
itals to Washington. The latest I heard 
of him, he was at Port Arthur. It was 
evident that Russia valued his personal 
address too highly to exile him because of 
his failure in Washington. Had he 
threatened or gone about noisily, we 
should all have forgotten him completely. 
As it is, the memory of him to-day is as 
vivid as his actual presence. Thus, I give 
him what dramatists call an agreeable 
exit. 

I was in the Baltimore and Potomac 
station the morning after that unforget- 
able night at Senator Blank’s house. I 
had gone there to see about the departure 
of night trains, preparatory to making a 
flying trip to New York, and was leaving 
the station when a gloved hand touched 
me on the arm. The hand belonged to 
Mrs. Chadwick. She was dressed in the 
conventional traveling gray, and but for 
the dark lines under her eyes she would 
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have made a picture for any man to ad- 
mire. She looked tired, very tired, as 
women look who have not slept well. 

“Good morning, Mr. Orator,” she said, 
saluting me with a smile. 

“You are going away?” I asked, shak- 
ing her hand cordially. 

‘“OWay, ’way, away! I am leaving for 
Nice, where I expect to spend the winter. 
I had intended to remain in Washington 
till the holidays; but I plead guilty to a 
roving disposition, and I frequently 
change my mind.” 

““Woman’s most charming preroga- 
tive,” said I, gallantly. 

What a mask the human countenance 
is! How little I dreamed that I was jest- 
ing with a woman whose heart was break- 
ing, and numbed with a terrible pain! 

Her maid came up to announce that 
everything was ready for her reception in 
the stateroom, and that the train was 
about to draw out of the station. Mrs. 
Chadwick and I bade each other good-by. 
Two years passed before I saw her again. 

At eleven o’clock I returned to my 
rooms to pack a case and have the thing 
off my mind. Tramping restlessly up 
and down before my bachelor apartment 
house I discerned M’sieu Zhames. His 
face was pale and troubled, but the angle 
of his jaw told me that he had determined 
upon something or other. 

“Ha!” I said, railingly. He wore a 
decently respectable suit of ready-made 
clothes. “Lost your job and want me to 
give you a recommendation?” 

“T want a few words with you, Chuck, 
and no fooling. Don’t say that you can’t 
spare the time. You’ve simply got to.” 

‘With whom am I to talk, James the 
groom, or Warburton the gentleman?” 

' “You are to talk with the man whose 
sister you are to marry.” 

I became curious, naturally. “No po- 
lice affair?” 

“No, it’s not the police. I can very 
well go to a lawyer, but I desire absolute 
secrecy. Let us go up to your rooms.” 
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I led the way. I was beginning to de- 
sire to know what all this meant. 

“Has anybody recognized you?” I 
asked, unlocking the door to my apart- 
ment. 

“No; and I shouldn’t care a hang if 
they had.” 

“Oho!” 

Warburton flung himself into a chair 
and lighted a cigar. He puffed it rap- 
idly, while I got together my shaving and 
toilet sets. 

“Start her up,” said I. 

“Chuck, when my father died he left 
nearly a quarter of a million in five per 
cents; that is to say, Jack, Nancy and I 
were given a yearly income of about for- 
ty-five hundred. Nancy’s portion and 
mine are still in bonds which do not ma- 
ture till 1900. Jack has made several bad 
investments, and about half of his is 
gone; but his wife has plenty, so his losses 
do not trouble him. Now, I have been 
rather frugal during the past seven years. 
I have lived entirely upon my Army pay. 
I must have something like twenty-five 
thousand lying in the bank in New York. 
On Monday, between three and four 
o’clock, Colonel Annesley will become 
practically a beggar, a pauper.” 

“What?” My shaving-mug slipped 
from my hand and crashed to the floor, 
where it lay in a hundred pieces. 

“Yes. He and his daughter will not 
have a roof of their own: all gone, every 
stick and stone. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tions; only do as I ask of you.” He took 
out his check-book and filled out two 
blanks. These he handed to me. ‘The 
large one I want you to place in the Gold 
bank, to the credit of Colonel Annesley.” 

I looked at the check. ‘Twenty thou- 
sand dollars?” I gasped. 

“The Gold bank has this day discount- 
ed the colonel’s note. It falls due on Mon- 
day. In order to meet it, he will have to 
sell what is left of the Virginian estate 
and his fine horses. The interest will be 
inconsiderable.” 
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“What 
terrupted me. 

“TI shall not answer a single question. 
The check for three thousand is for the 
purchase or the horses, which will be put 
on sale Saturday morning. They are 
easily worth this amount. Through what- 
ever agency you please, buy these horses 
for me, but not in my name. As for the 
note, cash my check first and present the 
currency for the note. No one will know 
anything about it then. You can not 
trace money.” 

“Good Lord, Bob, you are crazy! You 
are giving away a fortune,” I remon- 
strated. 

“It is my own, and my capital remains 
untouched.” 

‘Have you told her that you love her? 
Does she know who you are?” I was very 
much excited. 

“No,” sadly, “I haven’t told her that 
I love her. She does not know who I am. 
What is more, I never want her to know. 
I have thrown my arms roughly around 
her, thinking her to be Nancy, and have 
kissed her. Some reparation is due her. 
On Monday I shall pack up quietly and 
return to the West.” 

“Annesley beggared? What in heav- 
en’s name does this all mean?” I was 
confounded. 

“Some day, Chuck, when you have en- 
tered the family properly as my sister’s 
husband, perhaps I may confide to you. 
At present the secret isn’t mine. Let it 
suffice that through peculiar circum- 
stances, the father of the girl I love is 
ruined. I am not doing this for any 
theatrical play, gratitude and all that 
rot,”” with half a smile. “I admire and 
respect Colonel Annesley; I love his 
daughter, hopelessly enough. I have 
never been of much use to any one. Other 
persons’ troubles never worried me to any 
extent; I was happy-go-lucky, careless 
and thoughtless. True, I never passed a 
beggar without dropping a coin into his 
cup. But often this act was the result 


.” I began, but he in- 
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of a good dinner and a special vintage. 
The twenty thousand will keep the 
colonel’s home, the house his child was 
born in, her mother before her. I am 
doing this crazy thing, as you call it, 
because it is going to make me rather 
happy. I shall disappear Monday. They 
may or they may not suspect who has 
come to their aid. They may even trace 
the thing to you; but you will be honor- 
bound to reveal nothing. When you have 
taken up the note, mail it to Annesley. 
You will find Count -Karloff’s name on it.” 

“Karloff?” I was in utter darkness. 

“Yes. Annesley borrowed twenty thou- 
sand of him on a three months’ note. Both 
men are well known at the Gold bank, 
Karloff having a temporary large deposit 
there, and Annesley always having done 
his banking at the same place. Karloff, 
for reasons which I can not tell you, did 
not turn in the note till this morning. 
You will take it up this afternoon.” 

“Annesley, whom I believed to be a 
millionaire, penniless; Karloff one of his 
creditors? Bob, I do not think that you 
are treating me fairly. I can’t go into 
this thing blindly.” 

“If you will not do it under these con- 
ditions, I shall have to find some one who 
will,” resolutely. 

I looked at the checks and then at him. 
-. . . Twenty-three thousand dollars! 
It was more than I ever before held in 
my hand at one time. And he was giving 
it away as carelessly as I should have 
given away a dime. Then the bigness of 
the act, the absolute disinterestedness of 
it, came to me suddenly. 

“Bob, you are the finest lover in all the 
world! And if Miss Annesley ever knows 
who you are, she isn’t a woman if she does 
not fall immediately in love with you.” 
I slapped him on the shoulder. I was 
something of a lover myself, and I could 
understand. 

“She will never know. I don’t want 
her to know. That is why I am going 
away. I want to do a good deed, and be 
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left in the dark to enjoy it. That is all. 
After doing this, I could never look her 
in the eyes as Robert Warburton. I shall 
dine with the folks on Sunday. I shall 
confess all only to Nancy, who has always 
been the only confidante I have ever had 
among the women.” 

There was a pause. I could bring no 
words to my lips. Finally I stammered 
out: “Nancy knows. I told her every- 
thing last night. I broke my word with 
you, Bob, but I could not help it. She 
was crying again over what she thinks to 
be your heartlessness. I had to tell her.” 

“What did she say?” rising abruptly. 

“She laughed, and I do not know when 
I have seen her look so happy. There'll 
be a double wedding yet, my boy.” I 
was full of enthusiasm. 

“I wish I could believe you, Chuck; I 
wish I could. I’m rather glad you told 
Nan. I love her, and I don’t want her to 
worry about me.” He gripped my hand. 
“You will do just as I ask?” 

“To the very letter. Will you have a 
little Scotch to perk you up a bit? You 
look rather seedy.” 

“No,” smiling dryly. “If she smelt 
liquor on my breath I should lose my po- 
sition. Good by, then, till Sunday.” 

I did not go to New York that night. 
I forgot all about going. Instead, I went 
to Nancy, to whom I still go whenever I 
am in trouble or in doubt. 
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Friday morning. 

Miss Annesley possessed more than the 
ordinary amount of force and power of 
will. Though the knowledge of it. was 
not patent to her, she was a philosopher. 
She always submitted gracefully to the 
inevitable. She was religious, too, feel- 
ing assured that God would provide. She 
did not go about the house, moaning and 
weeping; she simply studied all sides of 
the calamity, and looked around to see 
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what could be saved. There were mo- 
ments when she was even cheerful. There 
were no new lines in her face; her eyes 
were bright and eager. All persons of 
genuine talent look the world confidently 
in the face; they know exactly what they 
can accomplish. As Karloff had advised 
her, she did not trouble herself about the 
future. Her violin would support her 
and her father, perhaps in comfortable 
circumstances. The knowledge of this 
gave her a silent happiness, that kind 
which leaves upon the face a serene and 
beautiful calm. 

At this moment she stood on the ver- 
anda, her hand shading her eyes. She 
was studying the sky. The afternoon 
would be clear; the last ride should be a 
memorable one. The last ride! Tears 
blurred her eyes and there was a smother- 
ing sensation in her throat. The last 
ride! After to-day Jane would have a 
new, strange mistress. If only she might 
go to this possible mistress and tell her 
how much she loved the animal, to obtain 
from her the promise that she would be 
kind to it always. How mysteriously the 
human heart spreads its tendrils around 
the objects of its love! What is there in 
the loving of a dog or a horse that, losing 
one or the other, an emptiness is created? 
Perhaps it is because the heart goes out 
wholly and without distrust to the faith- 
ful, to the undeceiving, to the dumb but 
loving beast, which, for all its strength, 
is so helpless. 

She dropped her hand and spoke to 
James, who was waiting near by for her 
orders. 

‘James, you will have Pierre fill a sad- 
dle-hamper; two plates, two knives and 
forks, and so forth. We shall ride in 
the north country this afternoon. It will 
be your last ride. To-morrow the horses 
will be sold.” How bravely she said it! 

“Yes, Miss Annesley.” Whom were 
they going to meet in the north country? 
‘At what hour shall I bring the horses 


around?” 


Drawn by Harrison Fisher 
"DO YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT YOU HAVE NOT GUESSED THE RIDDLE?” 
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“At three o’clock, promptly, James.” 

She entered the house and directed her 
steps to the study. She found her father 
arranging the morning’s mail. She drew 
up a chair beside him, and ran through 
her own letters. An invitation to lunch 
with Mrs. the Secretary of State; she 
tossed it into the waste-basket. A din- 
ner-dance at the Country Club, a ball at 
the Brazilian Legation, a tea at the Ger- 
man Embassy, a box party at some com- 
ing play, an informal dinner at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion ; one by one they fluttered 
into the basket. A bill for winter furs, a 
bill from the dressmaker, one from the 
milliner, one from the glover, and one 
from the florist; these she laid aside, reck- 
oning their sum-total, and frowning. 
How could she have been so extravagant? 
She chanced to look at her father. He 
was staring rather stupidly at a slip of 
paper which he held in his trembling fin- 

rs. 
“What is it?” she asked, vaguely 
troubled. 

“T do not understand,” he said, extend- 
ing the paper for her inspection. 

Neither did she at first. 

“Karloff has not done this,’? went on 
her father, “for it shows that he has had 
it discounted at the bank. It is canceled; 
it is paid. I did not have twenty thou- 
sand in the bank; I did not have even a 
quarter of that amount to my credit. 
There has been some mistake. Our real- 
estate agent expects to realize on the home 
not earlier than Monday morning. In 
case it was not sold then, he was to take 
up the note personally. This is not his 
work, or I should have been notified.” 
Then, with a burst of grief: “Betty, my 
poor Betty! How can you forgive me? 
How can I forgive myself?” 

“Father, I am brave. Let us forget. 
It will be better so.” 

She kissed his hand and drew it loving- 
ly across her cheek. Then she rose and 
moved toward the light. She studied the 
note carefully. There was nothing on 
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it save Karloff’s writing and her father’s 
and the red imprint of the bank’s cancel- 
ation. Out of the window and beyond 
she saw James leading the horses to the 
watering trough. Her face suddenly 
grew crimson with shame, and as suddenly 
as it came the color faded. She folded 
the note and absently tucked it into the 
bosom of her dress. Then, as if struck 
by some strange thought, her figure grew 
tense and rigid against the blue back- 
ground of the sky. The glow which stole 
over her features this time had no shame 
in it, and her eyes shone like the waters 
of sunlit seas. It must never be; no, it 
must never be. 

“We shall make inquiries at the bank,” 
she said. ‘And do not be downcast, 
father; the worst is over. What mistakes 
you have made are forgotten. The fu- 
ture looks bright to me.” 

“Through innocent young eyes the fu- 
ture is ever bright; but as we age we find 
most of the sunshine on either side, and 
we stand in the shadow between. Brave 
heart, I glory in your courage. God will 
provide for you; He will not let my 
shadow fall upon you. Yours shall be 
the joy of living, mine shall be the pain. 
God bless you! I wonder how I shall ever 
meet your mother’s accusing eyes?” 

“Father, you must not dwell upon this 
any longer; for my sake you must not. 
When everything is paid there will be a 
little left, enough till I and my violin find 
something to do. After all, the world’s 
applause must be a fine thing. I can even 
now see the criticisms in the great news- 
papers. ‘A former young society womar, 
well known in the fashionable circles of 
Washington, made her début as a concert 
player last night. She is a stunning 
young person.” ‘A young queen of the 
diplomatic circles, here and abroad, ap- 
peared in public as a violinist last night. 
She is a member of the most exclusive sets, 
and society was out to do her homage.’ 
‘One of Washington’s brilliant young 
horsewomen,’ and so forth. Away down 
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at the bottom of the column, somewhere, 
they will add that I play the violin rather 
well for an amateur.” In all her trial, 
this was the one bitter expression, and 
she was sorry for it the moment it escaped 
her. 

Happily her father was not listening. 
He was wholly absorbed in the mystery 
of the canceled note. 


She had mounted Jane and was gath- 
ering up the reins, while James strapped 
on the saddle-hamper. This done, he 
climbed into the saddle and signified by 
touching his cap that all was ready. So 
they rode forth in the sweet freshness of 
that November afternoon. A steady wind 
was blowing, the compact white clouds 
sailed swiftly across the brilliant heavens, 
the leaves whispered and fluttered, hither 
and thither, wherever the wind listed; it 
was the day of days. It was the last ride, 
and fate owed them the compensation of 
a beautiful afternoon. 

The last ride! Warburton’s mouth 
drooped. Never again to ride with her! 
How the thought tightened his heart! 
What a tug it was going to be to give 
her up! But so it must be. He could 
never face her gratitude. He must dis- 
appear, like the good fairies in the story- 
books. If he left now, and she found out 
what he had done, she would always think 
kindly of him, even tenderly. At twilight, 
when she took out her violin and played 
soft measures, perhaps a thought or two 
would be given to him. After what had 
happened, this contemptible masquerad- 
ing and the crisis through which her 
father had just passed, it would be im- 
possible for her to love him. She would 
always regard him with suspicion, as a 
witness of her innocent shame. 

He recalled the two wooden plates in 
the hamper. Whom was she going to 
meet? Ah, well, what mattered it? After 
to-day the abyss of eternity would yawn 
between them. How he loved her! How 
he adored the exquisite profile, the warm- 
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tinted skin, the shining hair! .. . 
he had lost her! Ah, that last ride! 

The girl was holding her head high 
because her heart was full. No more to 
ride on a bright morning, with the wind 
rushing past her, bringing the odor of 
the grasses, of the flowers, of the earth 
to tingle her nostrils; no more to follow 
the hounds on a winter’s day, with the 
pack baying beyond the hedges, the gay, 
red-coated riders sweeping down the field ; 
no more to wander through the halls of 
her mother’s birthplace and her own. 
Like a breath on a mirror, all was gone. 
Why? What had she done to be flung 
down thus ruthlessly? She, who had been 
brought up in idleness and luxury, must 
turn her hands to a living! Without be- 
ing worldly, she knew the world. Once 
she appeared upon the stage, she would 
lose caste among her kind. True, they 
would tolerate her, but no longer would 
her voice be heard or her word have 
weight. 

Soon she would be tossed about on the 
whirlpool and swallowed up. Then would 
come the haggling with managers, long 
and tiresome journeys, gloomy hotels and 
indifferent fare, curious people who de- 
sired to see the one-time fashionable belle ; 
her portraits would be lithographed and 
hung in shop-windows, in questionable re- 
sorts, and the privacy so loved by gentle- 
women gone; and perhaps there would be 
insults. And she was only on the thresh- 
old of the twenties, the radiant, blooming 
twenties ! 

During the long ride (for they covered 
something like seven miles) not a word 
was spoken. The girl was abiding her 
time ; the man had nothing to voice. They 
were going through the woods, when they 
came upon a clearing through which a 
narrow brook loitered or sallied down the 
incline. She reined in and raised her crop. 
He was puzzled. So far as he could see, 
he and the girl were alone. The person, 
for whom, he reasoned, he had brought 
the second plate, was nowhere in sight. 


And 
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A flat boulder lay at the side of the 
stream, and she nodded toward it. War- 
burton emptied the hamper and spread 
the cloth upon the stone. Then he laid 
out the salad, the sandwiches, the olives, 
the almonds, and two silver telescope- 
cups. All this time not a single word 
from either; Warburton, busied with his 
task, did not lift his eyes to her. 

The girl had laid her cheek against 
Jane’s nose, and two lonely tears trailed 
slowly down her velvety cheeks. Present- 
ly he was compelled to look at her and 
speak. 

“Everything is ready, Miss.” He 
spoke huskily. The sight of her tears 
gave him an indescribable agony. 

She dropped the bridle-reins, brushed 
her eyes, and the sunshine of a smile 
broke through the troubled clouds. 

“Mr. Warburton,” she said gently, 
“Jet us not play any more. I am too sad. 
Let us hang up the masks, for the comedy 
is done.” 
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How silent the forest was! The brook 
no longer murmured, the rustle of: the 
leaves was without sound. A spar of sun- 
shine, filtering through the ragged limbs 
of the trees, fell aslant her, and she stood 
in an aureola. As for my hero, a species 
of paralysis had stricken him motionless 
and dumb. It was all so unexpected, all 
so sudden, that he had the sensation of 
being whirled away from reality and bun- 
dled unceremoniously into the unreal. 

. She knew, and had known! A 
leaf brushed his face, but he was senseless 
to the touch of it. All he had the power 
to do was to stare at her. . . . She 
knew, and had known! 

Dick stepped into the brook and began 
to paw the water, and the intermission of 
speech and action came to an end. 

“You . . . and you knew?” What 
a strange sound his voice had in his own 
ears! 
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“Yes. From the very beginning I 
knew you to be a gentleman in mas- 
querade; that is to say, when I saw you 
in the police-court. The absence of the 
beard confused me at first, but presently 
I recognized the gentleman whom I had 
noticed on board the ship.” 

So she had noticed him? 

“That night you believed me to be 
your sister Nancy. But I did not know 
this till lately. And the night I visited 
her she exhibited some photographs. 
Among these was a portrait of you with- 
out a beard.” 

Warburton started. And the thought 
that this might be the case had never 
trickled through his thick skull! How 
she must have laughed at him secretly! 

She continued: ‘Even then I was not 
sure. But when Colonel Raleigh declared 
that you resembled a former lieutenant 
of his, then I knew.” She ceased. She 
turned to her ‘horse as if to gather the 
courage to go on; but Jane had her nose 
hidden in the stream, and was oblivious 
of her mistress’s need. 

He waited dully for her to resume, for 
he supposed that she had not yet done. 

“JT have humiliated you in a hundred 
ways, and for this I want you to forgive 
me. I sent the butler away for the very 
purpose of making you serve in his stead. 
But you were so good about it all, with 
never a murmur of rebellion, that I grew 
ashamed of my part in the comedy. But 
now... ” Her eyes closed and her 
body swayed; but she clenched her hands, 
and the faintness passed away. “But for 
you my poor father would have been dis- 
honored, and I should have been forced 
into the arms of a man whom I despise. 
Whenever I have humiliated you, you 
have returned the gift of a kind deed. 
You will forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? There is nothing for 
me to forgive on my side, much on yours. 
It is you who should forgive me. What 
you have done I have deserved.” His 
tongue was thick and dry. How much did 
she know? 
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“No, n& wholly deserved 1.7 She 
firbied with the buttons of ber waist: 
her eyes were wy full that she could not 
ws. She produced an oblong slip of pa- 


PWhen he aaw it, a breath as of ice en- 
veld him. The thing she held out 
toward him was the canccied note. For a 
while be did ine the honor to believe that 
I had betrayed hiss. 

“I understand the kind and generous 
inpulse which prompted this deed. Ob, 
I admire it, and I say to you, God bless 
you! But don’t you see how impossible 
it is? It can not be; no, no! My father 
and I are proud. What we owe we shall 
pay. Poverty, to be accepted without 
plaint, must be without debts of grati- 
tude. But it was noble and great of you; 
and I knew that you intended to run 
away without ever letting any one know.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Noone. I guessed it.” 

And he might have denied all know- 
ledge of it! 

“Won't you... won’t you let it be 
as it is? I have never done anything 
worth while before, and this has made me 
happy. Won’t you let me do this? Only 
you need know. I am going away on 
Monday, and it will be years before I see 
Washington again. No one need ever 
know.” 

“It is impossible!” 

“Why?” 

She looked away. In her mind’s eye 
she could see this man leading a troop 
through a snow-storm. How the wind 
roared! Hlow the snow whirled and ed- 
died about them, or suddenly blotted them 
from the sight! But, on and on, reso- 
lutely, courageously, hopefully, he led 
them on to safety. ... He was speak- 
ing, and the picture dissolved. 

“Won't you let it remain just as it is?” 
he pleaded. 

Her head moved negatively, and once 
more she extended the note. He took it 
and slowly tore it into shreds. With it he 
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wa: tearing up the dream and tossing it 
down the winds. 

“The money «:!l be placed to your 
credit at the hank cn Monday. We can 
not accept such a gift from anv cne. You 
would not, I know. But aiways shail I 
treasure the impulse. It wil give me 
courage in the future... when I am 
fighting alone.” 

“What are vou going to do?” 

“I? I am going to appear before the 
public,” with assumed lightness; “I and 
my violin.” 

He struck his hands together. 
stage?” horrified. 

“I must live,” calmly. 

“But a servant to public caprice? It 
ought not to be! I realize that I can not 
force you to accept my gift, but this I 
shall do: I shall buy in the horses and 
give them back to you.” 

“You musn’t. I shall have no place to 
put them. Oh!” with a gesture full of 
despair and unshed tears, “why have you 
done all this? Why this mean masque- 
rade, this submitting to the humiliations 
I have contrived for you, this act of gen- 
erosity? Why?” 

Perhaps she knew the answers to her 
own questions, but, womanlike, wanted to 
be told. 

And at that moment, though I am not 
sure, I believe Warburton’s guarding an- 
gel gave him some secret advice. 

“You ask me why I have played the 
fool in the motley?” finding the strength 
of his voice. “Why I have submitted in 
silence to your just humiliations? Why I 
have acted what you term generously? 
Do you mean to tell me that you have not 
guessed the riddle?” 

She turned her delicate head aside and 
switched the grasses with her riding-crop. 

“Well,” flinging aside his cap, which 
he had been holding in his hand, “TI will 
tell you. I wanted to be near you. I 
wanted to be, what you made me, your 
servant. It is the one great happiness 
that I have known. I have done all these 
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things because . . . because, God help 
me, I love you! Yes, I love you, with 
every beat of my heart!” lifting his head 
proudly. Upon his face love had put the 
hallowed seal. “Do not turn your head 
away, for my love is honest. I ask noth- 
ing, nothing; I expect nothing. I know 
that it is hopeless. What woman could 
love a man who has made himself ridicu- 
lous in her eyes, as I have made myself in 
yours?” bitterly. 

“No, not ridiculous; never that!” she 
interrupted, her face still averted. 

He strode toward her hastily, and for 
a moment her heart almost ceased to beat. 
But all he did was to kneel at her feet 
and kiss the hem of her riding-skirt. He 
rose hurriedly. 

“God bless you, and good-by!” He 
knew that if he remained he would lose all 
control, crush her madly in his arms, and 
hurt her lips with his despairing kisses. 
He had not gone a dozen paces, when he 
heard her call pathetically. He stopped. 

“Mr. Warburton, surely you are not 
going to leave me here alone with the 
horses?” 


“Pardon me, I did not think! I am 
confused !”” he blundered. 
“You are modest, too.” Why is it 


that, at the moment a man succumbs to 
his embarrassment, a woman rises above 
hers? ‘*Come nearer,” a command which 
he obeyed with some hesitation. ‘You 
have been a groom, a butler, all for the 
purpose of telling me that you love me. 
Listen. Love is like a pillar based upon 
a dream: one by one we lay the stones of 
beauty, of courage, of faith, of honor, of 
steadfastness. We wake, and how the 
beautiful pillar tumbles about our ears! 
What right have you to build your pillar 
upon a dream of me? What do you know 
of the real woman, for I have all the 
faults and virtues of the sex; what do you 
know of me? How do you know that I 
am not selfish? that I am constant? that I 
am worthy a man’s loving?” 

“Love is not like Justice, with a pair 
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of scales to weigh this or that. I do not 
ask why I love you; the knowledge is all 
I need. And you are not selfish, incon- 
stant, and God knows that you are worth 
loving. As I said, I ask for nothing.” 

“On the other hand,” she continued, 
as if she had not heard his interpolation, 
“T know you thoroughly. I have had ev- 
idence of your courage, your steadfast- 
ness, your unselfishness. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I am proud that you love 
me. This love of yours, which asks for 
no reward, only the right to confess, 
ought to make any good woman happy, 
whether she loved or not. And you would 
have gone away without telling me, 
even!” 

“Yes.” He dug into the earth with 
his riding-boot. If only she knew how 
she was crucifying him! 

“Why were you going away without 
telling me?” 

He was dumb. 

Her arms and eyes, uplifted, appealed 
to heaven. ““What shall I say? How shall 
I make him understand?” she murmured. 
You love me, and you ask for nothing? 
Is it because in spirit my father has com- 
mitted a crime?” growing tall and dart- 
ing a proud glance at him. 

“Good heaven, do not believe that!” he 
cried. 

“What am I to believe?” tapping the 
ground with her boot so that the spur jin- 
gled. 

A pause. 

“Mr. Warburton, do you know what 
a woman loves ina man? I will tell you 
the secret. She loves courage, constancy, 
and honor, purpose that surmounts ob- 
stacles; she loves pursuit; she loves the 
hour of surrender. Every woman builds 
her a castle of romance and waits for 
Prince Charming to enter, and once he 
does, there must be a game of hide and 
seek. Perhaps I have built my castle of 
romance, too. I wait for Prince Charm- 
ing, and . . . a man comes, dressed as a 
groom. There has been a game of hide 
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and seek, but somehow he has tripped. 
Will you not ask me if I love you?” 

“No, no! I understand. I do not 
want your gratitude. You are meeting 
generosity with generosity. I do not want 
your gratitude,” brokenly. “I want your 
love, every thought of your mind, every 
beat of your heart. Can you give me 
these, honestly ?” 

She drew off a glove. Her hand be- 
came lost in her bosom. When she drew it 
forth she extended it, palm upward. 
Upon it lay a faded, withered rose. Once 
more she turned her face away. 

He was at her side, and the hand and 
rose were crushed between his two hands. 

“Can you give what I ask? Your 
love, your thoughts, your heart-beats?” 

It was her turn to remain dumb. 

“Can you?” He drew her toward him, 
perhaps roughly, being unconscious of 
his strength and the nervous energy 
which the sight of the rose had called into 
being. 

“Can we give those things which are 

. . already ... given?” 

Only Warburton and the angels, or 
rather the angels and Warburton, to get 
at the chronological order of things, 
heard her, so low had grown her voice. 

You may tell any kind of secret to a 
horse; the animal will never betray you. 
Warburton would never tell me what fol- 
lowed; and I am too sensible to hang 
around the horses in hopes of catching 
them in the act of talking over the affair 
among themselves. But I can easily im- 
agine this bit of equine dialogue: 

Jane: Did you ever see such foolish- 
ness? 

Dick: Never! And with all this good 
grass about! 

Whatever did follow caused the girl to 
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murmur: “This is the lover I love; this 
is the lover I have been waiting for in my 
castle of romance. I am glad that I have 
lost all worldly things; I am glad, glad! 
When did you first learn that you loved 
me?” 

(Old, very old; thousands of years old, 
and will grow to be many thousand years 
older. But from woman’s lips it is the 
sweetest question man ever heard.) 

“At the Gare du Nord, in Paris; the 
first time I saw you.” 

“And you followed me across the 
ocean?” wonderingly. 

“And when did you first learn that you 
loved me?” he asked. 

(Oh, the trite phrasés of lovers’ litany.) 

‘When I saw you in the police-court. 
Mercy! what a scandal! I am to marry 
my butler!” 

Jane: They are laughing! 

Dick: That is better than weeping. 
Besides, they will probably walk us home. 
(Wise animal!) 

He was not only wise but prophetic. 
The lovers did walk the horses home. 
Hand in hand they came back along the 
road, through the flame and flush of the 
ripening year. The god of light burned 
in the far west, blending the brown earth 
with his crimson radiance, while the pur- 
ple shadows of the approaching dusk 
grew larger and larger. The man turned. 
“What a beautiful world it is!” he 
said. 
“T begin to find it so,” replied the girl, 
looking not at the world but at him. 


THE END 
Postscript: 


I believe they sent William back for 
the saddle-hamper and my jehu’s cap. 
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WRITERS AND READERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


WE ventured the opinion not long ago 
that the career of a literary worker 
in this country is not a hazardous one, and 
this appears to be confirmed by the fact 
that Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney celebrated 
her eightieth birthday September 15, at her 
home in Milton, Mass., in the house which 
she has occupied for sixty years. Though 
showing some signs of infirmity, Mrs. Whit- 
ney is still at work, and her twenty-seventh 
book is to be published this month with the 
title of “Biddy’s Episodes.” Mrs. Whitney 
was born in Boston, her father, Enoch 
Train, a well-known merchant, having been 
the founder of the Liverpool packet line of 
steamers. Her first literary work was pro- 
duced when she was thirty-five, a “Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks.” The next book 
was ‘‘Chequassett Boys,” and it met with so 
good a sale that her publisher encouraged 
her to write a book for girls. “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood” was the result, and with 
the exception of Miss Alcott’s “Little 
Women,” it is doubtful if any other book 
for girls has been so successful. In nearly 
all of her stories Mrs. Whitney has por- 
trayed youthful characters, and as she has 
kept pace with the aims and ambitions of 
the modern youth, her books have never 
shown the fullness of the years to which 
she has attained. 


DMUND Clarence Stedman, the poet, 
who is a Wall Street broker of means, 
is credited with the dictum that “art must 
be followed as a means of subsistence to 
render its creations worthy,” and the further 
assertion that we should distrust writers 
“who come not in by the strait gate but 
clamber over the wall of amateurship.” 
These remarks furnish a text for Henry 
W. Boynton to arraign “the amateur dab- 
bler” in the Critic. He says: 
“This is a class which joyfully regards 
literature as a trick upon which any one 


may have the luck to stumble. Otherwise 
its members have perhaps little in common. 
It includes earnest young persons who wish 
to make literature a means of escape from 
behind the counter; as a safer mode of 
gambling than playing the market with the 
content’s of one’s employer’s till. They go 
in for all the prize short-story competi- 
tions; they write millions of bad verses 
which they have no possible means of 
knowing to be bad. Above all, they write 
novels and romances, to the detriment of 
the publisher’s reader more than of the 
public, no doubt. There are here and there 
stupid rich persons who look for fame as 
another world to conquer, and would not 
disdain a little superlative pocket-money 
by the way. There are numerous other 
pretty clearly defined species of this dab- 
bling genus. We need not enumerate them. 
They have no lack of zeal, but they have a 
common lack of integrity.” 

Would it be unfair to ask Mr. Stedman 
and Mr. Boynton if their attitude toward 
writing would not tend to an aristocracy in 
literature as offensive, useless and menac- 
ing as the aristocracy of society? Would it 
not bar out Charles Lamb, whose efforts at 
writing arose from a desire to “escape from 
behind the counter” of an India house, and 
many another illustrious name in litera- 
ture? Mr. Boynton asks further: “What 
possible excuse can anybody have to-day 
for sitting down in cold blood to concoct a 
fresh novel for pay?” That is exactly the 
position taken by the Scotch reviewers who 
tried to stem the rising tide of British gen- 
ius in the early days of the Nineteenth 
Century. Their names are forgotten, but 
who will forget Keats, or Shelley, or By- 
ron, whom they tried to kill? 

A great many foolish books are written 
and a good share of them are published, 
but whose fault is that? Does not the 
blame rather rest on the class Mr. Boyn- 
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ton represents—the publishers? A New 
York publishing house which made a spe- 
cialty of bringing out only books the cost 
of which was guaranteed by the writers, re- 
cently went to the wall. This would not 
indicate that it was hard for the amateur 
dabbler to obtain a publisher willing to pay 
him a royalty. Mr. Boynton has a good 
deal to say about the greed of these writers 
for royalties and the gambling chance of 
that literary success, but is not this dupli- 
cated in the greed of the publishers? Is it 
not a fact that the latter issue this fearful 
output of which Mr. Boynton complains, 
in the hope that among the shoal of fiction 
bearing their imprint will be one “David 
Harum?” We know of one New York 
house of great age and respectability which 
candidly avows this. : 

As to insisting upon art being followed 
as a means of subsistence, how many writ- 
ers, even in this golden age, live solely 
upon the product of their pens? Not Mr. 
Stedman, who deals in stocks and bonds. 
Not Mr. Boynton, who reviews books. Not 
Mr. Howells or Mr. James, the former of 
whom is obliged to cling to his editorial 
salary, and the latter of whom has inde- 
pendent means. Not Robert Browning, 
who slaved as a publisher’s reader for 
twenty years, before the income from his 
books even approached a living figure. 
There are a few of our successful Amer- 
ican and English authors who have achieved 
fortune with their novels and plays, but, 
oh, how few! Against this minority stands 
a vast fleet of men and women who have 
“anchors to windward” in the form of com- 
mercial or journalistic positions which hold 
them stable while they tempt fortune with 
their pens. 

“Amateur dabblers” is not a happy ex- 
pression. What was any of our writers but 
an amateur dabbler when he began? What 
are the publishers constantly trying to find 
but amateurs to take the place of the writ- 
ten-out veterans who are being constantly 
backed off the board? Was Alice Hegan 
Rice or Mr. Westcott a professional before 
“Mrs. Wiggs” or “David Harum” was pub- 
lished? The former had no call of poverty 
or subsistence urging her to write, and the 
latter was a country banker in comfortable 
circumstances. The books they wrote were 
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not really great, but who is to complain be 
cause they were written ? 

Stevenson warned those who conten- 
plated entering literary fields that “what 
you may decently expect if you have some 
talent and much industry is such an income 
as a clerk will earn with a tenth or per- 
haps a twentieth of your nervous output.” 
No one was ever known to recommend his 
trade to another. Yet in spite of the dan- 
gers of the sea, there is no trouble to pro 
cure amateur sailors; in spite of the 
chances against the prospector there is an 
army of fortune-seekers ready to rush to 
a new Dawson or Nome; in spite of the 
failures in crops, new millions till the soil 
every year. And so there is no end of re 
cruits in the writing ranks, and every once 
in a while a “dabbler” climbs “over the 
wall of amateurship’’ and Mr. Boynton hails 
his book with praise and Mr. Stedman 
makes him welcome at the Century Club. 
Let these prophets of warning take cheer. 
Who knows but another Charles Lamb is 
keeping books for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or a Walt Whitman is preparing him- 
self for immortality in an East-Side sweat 
shop. 


Me: Harry Leon Wilson, author of “The 
Spenders,” ‘The Lions of the Lord,” 
and a new and very different book, “The 
Seeker,” has for his illustrator one who is 
under his constant direction—his wife. And 
the only drawback to this is that it is mach 
more than likely that an artist so original 
and independent in her methods as Rose 
Cecil O'Neill will not submit to undue sug- 
gestion even from the author of the book 
she is illustrating. From the outset of her 
career this young woman has shown that 
her own way was the way she liked. She 
was no more than fourteen years of age 
when she competed for a prize offered by 
the Omaha World-Herald for the best orig- 
inal drawing. Miss O’Neill’s drawing was 
a symbolic one, and had so much of ir 
tensity and tragic strength that the mar- 
agement accused Miss O’Neill of having 
copied a picture by Doré. But a careful 
search among Doré’s portfolios failed to 
reveal any study of the same subject, and 
the young girl carried off the prize. Her 
talent became known to the artists in Oma- 
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Mr. Wilson’ novel, *The Seeker,” and Mrs. Wilson’ “The Loves of Edwy,” are both reviewed in this number 
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ha and they expressed themselves as willing 
to help her. Instruction was offered her. 
Miss O’Neill made an effort to accept these 
tenders, but proved impatient. She desired 
to run and was asked to walk. She was 
expected to copy flower pieces when she 
wished to be depicting a thousand interest- 
ing and exciting things. She had a sense 
of humor magnificently developed, as well 
as a perception of the dramatic qualities of 
art. She drew at once badly and magnifi- 
cently. That is to say, she did tremendous- 
ly graphic and interesting things in the 
wrong way. But she succeeded. She went 
to Chicago, then to New York. She worked 
by passionate fits and starts; and never by 
any chance failed to be amused and divert- 
ed by life or to let her impressions of it 
ooze out at the tips of her fingers. Pres- 
ently opportunity opened its gates to her. 
Her illustrations were in demand; her pic- 
torial jokes were popular; her weird elf- 
pictures, accompanied by equally uncanny 
and fascinating letter-press furnished by 
herself, were features of The Cosmopolitan. 
‘Expositional advertisers liked her work for 
the bill boards. The beautiful Irish girl 
who had, in Omaha, lived at the top of a 
clay bank in a half-ruined house, began to 
have more money than she knew what to 
do with. Or rather, she began to have the 
money to use in her own large-hearted way. 

Her family, consisting of her father and 
mother, three brothers, and two sisters as 
beautiful as herself, were living in the 
Ozark mountains, where they were proving 
up on some three hundred acres of scenery. 
They had built them a modest house, which 
Cecil made into a typical country mansion 
of fifteen rooms, with a staircase that suit- 
ed her ideas of what a staircase should be, 
and porches for dreams and chambers that 
adapted themselves to studio purposes. 
Forty miles from any railroad, in the suave 
wilderness of Missouri, was built a great 
hall, lined with books, supplied with a 
Steinway, decorated with artist proofs, 
paintings and modelings, the souvenirs of 
artist friends, and in this home Cecil and 
her talented husband, Mr. Wilson, spend 
the greater part of their winters. There 
are wild turkeys to be had in the front 
yard, and more exciting game near at hand. 
The beautiful sisters and the growing 
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brothers were sent to New York and to 
Omaha for their education. The little girl 
who used, in the days of her picturesque 
poverty, to go in outgrown and shabby 
frocks, but with a flaunting silken shawl or 
scarf draped about her fine shoulders, to 
the delight of all lovers of the picturesque 
and. the scandal of all conventional persons, 
dreaming her bright dreams among the un- 
responsive streets of Omaha, has come into 
her own while she is still young. 

All this is not saying that the schools 
might not have helped her. She could still 
study drawing and do no harm to art. But 
her imagination, her graphic power, her 
distinction of style, her humor and piquan- 
cy of method have brought her success 
while she is still on the dawn side of thirty. 
May her fancies increase and her drawing 
improve. 


OUR hundred of Thomas Nast’s best 
cartoons are to appear in the biogra- 
phy which Albert Bigelow Paine has writ- 
ten of him. The material for the biography 
was confided in person to Mr. Paine by the 
author. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Nast, who understood laughter better than 
most men, chose the hero’s solemn part at 
the last. He was consul-general from this 
country to Ecuador, and, in an epidemic of 
yellow fever, stayed at his post, refusing to 
leave when others did, caught the fever and 


died. 


“TQ EMEMBER,”’ says a reporter in ‘“The 
Duke of Killicrankie,’’ “‘the para- 
graph of to-day may wrap up the package 
of to-morrow” ;—rthis is neatly turned and. 
witty; we expect from such a playwright 
as Captain Robert Marshall flashes of epi- 
grammatic humor, and he is lavish with his 
natural exuberance. Dialogue deftly han- 
dled and full of snap gives to this new 
farcical romance an interest that is born of 
thorough enjoyment; and though inten- 
tionally light, ‘‘The Duke of Killicrankie’” 
shows humanity despite its surface conven- 
tion. However unnatural the idea of fore- 
ing a girl to love him by kidnapping her, 
the Duke and his situations fairly rollick 
away, abetted by a widow, held prisoner 
for reasons of propriety. 
“My motto,” explains this self-same lady, 
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SCENE FROM JOHN DREW'S SUCCESSFUL NEW PLAY “THE DUKE OF KILLICRANKIE” 


‘is ‘Once a widow, always cautious,’ ”’ and 
ringing the change on this same idea, she 
adds later: “One’s reputation is the result 
of caution.” 

Then comes the Duke, despairing of ever 
winning the lady Henrietta; alone with 
Welby, his friend of the Chumley type, he 
finds little responsiveness: 

“T’m_ utterly, hopelessly wretched,’ he 
cries. 

“TI told you not to eat iced truffles,” is 
the rejoinder. 

“T didn’t. I wish I had. No. 
heart that’s wrong.” 

“Then give up smoking.” 

“Fool!” 

“Fool! Well, birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,—and here we are!” 

“Seriously ; I am at my wits’ end,” pleads 
the Duke. 

“Oh, well, it’s always darkest before the 
dawn.” 

“Dark, dawn? 
the weather.” 

This is the Marshall pace; and the char- 
acters are admirably cast: we doubt whether 
a more keen-spirited quartette could be 
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I wasn’t talking about 


brought together than Mr. Drew, Miss 
Dale, Miss Brough, and Mr. Gottschalk. 


RS. Violet Jacobs, author of “The In- 
terloper,” may fall short as a love- 
romancer, but she has a very pretty notion 
of eccentricity; and, take it for all in all, 
the eccentric characters of fiction outlast 
the lovers by several generations. ‘““The 
Interlopers” is worth reading, if only to 
become acquainted with a_ horse-riding, 
frowsy gentlewoman with a red wig, a 
great heart and an inimitable manner of 
expressing herself, who furnishes the caus- 
tic wit and the one profound touch of pa- 
thos in the book. To see her at the County 
Fair, seated on a blooded mare, and queen- 
ing it over the country folk, is a sight in- 
deed, as it is to witness her impetuous 
delight at seeing before her eyes, for sale, 
a water butt of the exact description which 
she has long desired in which to drown 
puppies. “Ride, Robert, ride, for God’s 
sake, and buy the water butt!” she cries to 
her escort, who forthwith, knowing the ar- 
dor of her desires, sets spur to horse and 
secures the coveted article. 


CHARLES WAGNER 
Author of “The Simple Life” 


T is not surprising that M. Charles Wag- 
ner, author of “The Simple Life,” finds 
in America his best audience. He has never 
had the typical French mind. The _ pro- 
found conscientiousness, the subjectivity of 
his thought—never morbid—are character- 
istics of the English mind, as so frank a 
critic as M. Taine was wont to concede. 
M. Wagner, it is reported, is not a great 
celebrity in his own country, but there is 
no denying that here in America he has at- 
tained a popularity as an essayist and moral 
guide second only to Maeterlinck. 


HE satisfaction will be universal when 

it is learned that Joseph Conrad’s 
coming novel, ‘Nostromo, a Tale of the 
Seaboard,” unlike his preceding one, is to 
be all his own. The partnership of Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Hueffer, like most literary 
partnerships, was a thing to be regretted. 
A book is, after all, no matter what its sub- 
ject, an exposition of temperament, and the 
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enjoyment which the reader has in it 
springs from the sensation of being made 
acquainted with an unusual, or if the book 
be great, with a dominating personality. It 
is an acquaintance of an intimate sort, in 
which the reader gives as little or as much 
as he pleases—appreciation being his part 
of the contract—and the writer gives all 
that he has in him to give. But the reader, 
though he is so indulged and personally so 
reticent, like all selfish persons, exacts a 
great deal. He wishes for a continuity, not 
only of ideas, but of personality, of what, 
for lack of a better word, may be termed 
magnetism. He is annoyed at the overlap- 
ping of one intellectual photograph upon 
another. His impressions are blurred. He 
suffers from confusion, from a sense of not 
being taken into the confidence of the 
writer, and from the feeling that he is be- 
ing played with. The wise reader believes 
in his books. Once he resigns himself to a 
biography, a history or a novel, he puts 
himself more or less in the position of a 
little child and desires to be credulous. It 
is through his credulity and his unques- 
tioning confidence that he derives his pleas- 
ure. But how shall he put confidence in 
two relators who supplement each other, yet 
seem not in perfect accord as to their con- 
ception of characters, or their understand- 
ing of a psychical situation, or their agree- 
ment about the arrangement of the hero’s 
house? The unreality of the tale obtrudes 
itself. It is no longer as a ship, full-rigged, 
with swelling sails, pounding along before 
the breeze; but a miserable makeshift of 
a craft, her ribs half covered, her rigging 
wrong, tumbling in the trough and bound 
for no port! 

It is easy to understand that in some fe- 
licitous hour, two fellow writers, full of 
after-dinner beneficence, may agree to col- 
laborate; but they do themselves an injus- 
tice, and they lose the regard of the public. 


HE death of Mrs. Kate Chopin removes 

from the West one of its most talented 
writers. Mrs. Chopin was an artist of ex- 
quisite refinement, the beauty and singu- 
larity of whose work passed unnoticed, or 
all but unnoticed in a day of the swift tri- 
umph of more spectacular work. Her home 
was in St. Louis, where she moved with the 
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French rather than the American group, 
but found in neither, perhaps, the compan- 
ions who would incite her to sustained 
work. Her talent was treated by her and 
probably by her friends as something cas- 
ual, whereas it was so fine a thing as to de- 
serve comparison with that of George W. 
Cable. It is not because their subjects were 
similar that this comparison is suggested 
so much as because of the finish and fasci- 
nation of their work. Both had a trick of 
insinuating rather than baldly relating a 
fact; both knew how to give a quality of 
elegance to a character without specifying 
that it was elegance, and both could pre- 
sent a simple situation in such a manner as 
to make it dramatic. Both were deficient 
in plots; both were at their best in their de- 
lineation of naive characters. Mrs. Chop- 
in’s published books ought to have been 
supplemented by others; but she was a sen- 
sitive and a proud woman, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public to work which she must 
have known was of an exceptional quality, 
discouraged her. She practically ceased to 
write. Had she lived in the East or in 
England, or had she written twenty years 
ago, her fine abilities would have brought 
her appreciation. But she chanced upon 
an expositional time, and her beautiful and 
sinished miniatures took up too small a 
space on walls devoted to striking and 
gawdy canvases, for them to receive their due. 


““CCIENCE and Immortality” is the in- 
teresting subject of an essay soon to 
appear by Dr. William Osler of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. It is not known by the 
writer that Dr. Osler’s contention will be 
the proof of immortality, or of inextin- 
guishable continuity by means of mathe- 
matics; but such a proposition has received 
enthusiastic consideration by a certain well- 
known back-yard astronomer, and it is like- 
ly that Dr. Osler may have undertaken the 
same problem. Dr. Osler has been asked 
to join the faculty of Oxford University, 
England. He has the especial approval of 
King Edward to succeed Sir John Burdon 
Sanderson, a very distinguished physician, 
as Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford. This honorable recognition of Dr. 
Osler’s abilities follows that of Harvard in 
granting him its highest honorary degree. 
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ILIAN Bell is a clever writer of con- 

versation, and “At Home With the 
Jardines,” her new novel, is said to exploit 
this entertaining talent of hers. The per- 
tinent inquiry and the swift retort are in- 
stinctive with her. She can “build’’—as the 
gown-makers say—a provocative and di- 
verting book. 


““ ANNA, the Adventuress” has gone into 

the fourth edition in America and the 
third in England. Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim has as adroit a fashion of handling 
London life, as Benson or Hichens. Noth- 
ing succeeds better than cleverness. It is 
the age of electricity, and displays of illu- 
minations are popular. 


OSALIND Richards, the daughter of 

that charming story teller, Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards, has taken to book writing, 
which is not surprising considering her 
mother, and the fact that her grandmother 
is Julia Ward Howe. Her first venture is a 
collection of stories for children called 
“The Nursery Fire.” 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of *The President” reviewed elsewhere 
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“"HACKERAY’S Letters to an Ameri- 

ean Family,” which have been run- 
ning in the Cornhill Magazine, are to ap- 
pear in book form. These letters were 
addressed to the family of Mr. George Bax- 
ter, of New York City, 2 home where the 
novelist found a welcome which he appre- 
ciated. The introduction and notes to the 
book are by Miss Lucy Baxter; and many 
characteristic drawings and little odd 
sketches and co;nments made by the author 
of “Vanity Fair” are reproduced. 


|* is reported that the advance orders on 
“The Affair at the Inn,” by Kate Doug- 
Jas Wiggin and others, twice made it nec- 
essary to enlarge the size of the first edi- 
tion, previous to the appearance of the book 
upon the market. “Rebecca of Sunny Brook 
Farm” has been translated into German. 


ATE Douglas Wiggin, the Misses Jane 
and Mary Findlater, and “Allan Me- 
Aulay” are answerable for “The Affair at 
the Inn.” Critics have pronounced it a suc- 
cess, and the unusual instance of a collabora- 
tion of four authors prompts the query: 
“How did they do it?” 

Far south in Devon, in beautiful Tor- 
quay, these four won.en, well known in the 
literary world, met last summer at “Mount 
Stuart,” the villa of the Misses Findlater, 
and there they were wont to hold converse 
over the teacups on matters of life and lit- 
erature. One day, when this Woman's Par- 
liament was in session, Mrs. Wiggin, voic- 
ing, as usual, the inventive spirit of America, 
suddenly cried: ‘Here are we, four authors, 
idling away these sunny days when we 
might, by putting our combined wits to- 
gether, be producing some little comedy of 
life and manners, and amusing ourselves 
hugely at the same time.” The other three 
were reluctant to accept the idea. Argument 
and comment followed, broken in a few 
minutes by other matters, and destined not 
to be resumed until the whole party had left 
Torquay for the moors and secluded them- 
selves in a Devonshire farmhouse. 

Onc memorable morning, soon after their 
arrival, when the storm of wind and rain 
was so fierce as to make walking or driving 
impossible, the indomitable Mrs. Wiggin 
returned to the attack begun in Torquay. 


“This is too stupid‘ she cried. “Let us 
at least play a literary game and make a 
story for fun’ She produced pencils and 
paper and. deaf to the remonstrances of her 
fellow authors. forced the tools of their 
trade upon them. 

“The scene of our story is to be an inn 
on Dartmoor,” she insisted. “Four travelers 
meet at this hostelry. and there the romance 
will be marked out. Each one of us must 
take a character, explain it. introduce it at 
the inn, and the story will be begun. We 
will take half an hour for the first scene.” 
In a moment all was silence, save for the 
buzz of pencils and rustle of paper. The 
half-hour over, the authors’ reading began. 
Each one protested. of course, that she had 
done nothing worth while and had had no 
ideas; but as the reading went on modesty 
became a thing of the past. and peals of 
laughter greeted each new record. 

Behold, the relationships had established 
themselves! The pieces had fallen into line 
for the immortal game of “Love's Check- 
mate.” Virginia Pomeroy, a Richmond (U. 
S. A.) beauty; Mrs. Maegill, an inconse- 
quential invalid of Tunbridge Wells; Ce- 
celia, her downtrodden companion; and 
lastly, a hero with a mouth-filling name, Sir 
Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie of Kindar- 
roch !—such was the beginning of the story. 

Enthusiasm continued to burn. Walking 
or driving, the little moorland comedy was 
constantly under discussion, and the favorite 
diversion was the writing of a chapter. The 
general plan of procedure at each sitting 
was to read what had been written up to 
date, and then talk over and decide upon 
the next event. That point settled, each au- 
thor wrote her own version of the episode, 
and all were read and compared at the close 
of the sitting. 

The readings were always times of great 
amusement. The pieces on the board woke 
to life and took matters into their own 
hands. Sir Archibald was “dour,” and Mrs. 
Macgill grew so spiteful that it became next 
to impossible to live under the same roof 
with her. 

But finally the king and queen assumed 
their rightful places; the knights and pawns 
supported their lord and the bishop an- 
nounced the banns,—and thus the little 
comedy came to a happy end. 
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A NEW book of poems is to appear from 
the pen of Mary Mapes Dodge. The 
title is a modest one—‘Poems and Verses.” 
It consists of a gathering together of the 
best product of her pen for many years. 


Oo we are given sporad- 
ic productions of our great dramatists; 
yet the present generation of Americans 
still remains in ignorance of the world’s 
greatest plays. We glance over a year’s 
repertoire of the Comédie Francaise, and 
recognize Racine, Corneille, and Moliére 
side by side with modern playwrights. But 
’ to most of the American play-going peo- 
ples, to mention Les Précieuses Ridicules 
would be to name an unknown quantity. 
We have no National Theater at present; 
still, we believe a manager would find more 
profit in a brisk translation of Moliére than 
in “Military Mad” and “Jack’s Little Sur- 
prise,” the first of the season’s failures. 
In lieu of good plays we are often given 
bad plays, and the old masterpieces, though 
new to us, are passed by. But between the 
antipodes of our modern pleasure, that is 
to say, between spectacular and farce on 
the one hand, and society plays and Ibsen- 
ism on the other, is there not some room for 
the world’s great dramas? 


R. Leslie W. Quirk has written a book 
about “How to Write a Short Story.” 
Without paying much attention to style he 
addresses himself to plot, which he seems 
to consider all important. After outlining 
several ideas which he thinks are taking in 
character he says: 

“Suppose the girl over there should come 
to you, silently and mysteriously, and place 
a roll of greenbacks in your hand, with the 
words, “To pay for your burial.’ How 
would it end? 

“Or suppose you stumbled over that bush 
there and dropped into a deep hole, where 
you lay, far below the surface, listening to 
the drip! drip! of water near you. And 
suppose you became thirsty, and crawled 
nearer for a drink, and instead of water 
found a stream of red blood gurgling 
among the rocks.” 

And he wishes to know how you would 
explain that. If you did explain it viva- 
ciously enough, you would have, according 
to his ideas, a good short story. 
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Mr. Quirk advises against the use of the 
first person and of dialect, and of the letter 
or diary form. He would have the short 
story the relation of associated incident. 
As to selling the story after it is written, he 
says: “Study the market.” 

The subject of plots is a provocative one, 
and a number of authors have written about 
it, some seriously, and others whimsically. 
Mr. Bernard Capes published an article on 
the subject. Thomas Baily Aldrich has a 
fanciful chapter in his “‘Ponkapog Papers’’ 
on plots, the following being weird enough 
to tempt the excursive and adventurous 
writer to take a throw at the subject, so to 
speak. “Imagine,” he says, “all human 
beings swept off the face of the earth, ex- 
cepting one man. Imagine this man in 
some vast city—New York or London. Im- 
agine him on the third or fourth day of his 
solitude sitting in a house and hearing a 
ring at his doorbell !” 

Poe and Hawthorne both left memo- 
randa of remarkable ideas for stories which 
they never used, and it is suggested that 
some of our hard-pressed writers who be- 
gin their stories in a vacuum and end them 
in a limbo, would do well to utilize them to 
their own salvation and the mitigation of 
world’s woe on the part of their readers. 

The writer cherishes one or two very 
good ideas for stories, which he offers in 
confidence. One is that of an incident wit- 
nessed on the streets of Boston. Two well- 
dressed, fine-looking women were seen 
walking along the crowded thoroughfare in 
broad daylight, tugging between them a 
heavy trunk. They were not laughing, they 
did not look distressed. They merely 
“toted” the trunk, which was far beyond 
their strength to carry, and their faces 
made no apology for the act, though they 
walked a long way, and when last seen 
were continuing their journey undisturbed 
by the amazed scrutiny of the passers-by. 
Another incident occurred in a church in 
Boston, where a distinguished divine was 
preaching to a large audience. A woman 
arose from her seat, came forward, and in- 
terrupted the sermon by addressing some 
remark to the preacher. He stopped in as- 
tonishment, leaned forward and asked her 
to repeat her remark. When she had done 
so she returned to her seat and the sermon 
was continued. 
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There are other ideas waiting at the same 
source for authors out of subjects, and they 
may be had upon application. Also titles, 
of which there is a long list awaiting the 
appropriate tale, “A Fearsome Foursome” 
being the title of a golf story—just by way 
of example—which there has not yet been 
time to write. Of course only the belief 
that this confidence is made to friends too 
scrupulous to betray these ideas to any 
save those capable of utilizing them in the 
best way, induces the writer to make this 
frank mention of them. 


M*®” Manning, author of “Judith of 
the Plains,” is working on a group of 
Western stories. These are to appear in 
Harper’s Magazine. Miss Manning has a 
love of things extraordinary and treats her 
west with a bold jocularity that suits it 
well. It must be confessed that “Judith 
of the Plains,” diverting as it was, lacked 
unity, and that the heroine almost disap- 
peared from view behind a crowd of more 
fascinating and surprising characters, but 
Miss Manning did as well as most with her 
first novel—did so well, indeed, that fiction 
lovers are eager to see something else from 
her pen. In the short story she will be at 
her best. 


HENRY had been writing—and 

e well—for three or four years, but 
had met with no very wide recognition, un- 
til a certain story of his seemed, somehow 
or other, to light a fuse and the boom went 
off, and has been lively ever since. Not 
that it all depends on his name. “While the 
Auto Waits,” one of his stories, he signed 
James L. Bliss. An editor of one of the 
thirty-five-cent magazines wrote James L. 
Bliss (the first time O. Henry had used the 
name) that he had been following all 
“Bliss’”’ work with great interest, and 
would like to see some of it. The fact that 
it was unrecognizable is hardly strange, so 
varied is O. Henry’s talent. Though he 
lives now quietly in New York, his life has 
been full of diverse incident. He has as 
many to tell, and as strange stories as 
Othello. Perhaps it is a case of “passion 
remembered in tranquillity.” Experiences in 
the South and West, and South America, 
and even as a druggist have left their ef- 
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fects in no end of material. In New York, 
moreover, his eye is sharp and he has lately 
been training his humor on metropolitan 
subjects,—in weekly stories for the New 
York Sunday World. He is somewhat of a 
recluse, being quite in earnest and quite 
consistent about keeping his real name 
quiet, except among his real friends. His 


JANE AND MARY FINDLATER 
Collaborators in“ The Affairat the Inn” , 


manuscripts are remarkable in that, once 
they are penned, he seems rarely to 
change even a line. Rather slowly he com- 
poses, but surely; and his hand-written 
pages are a reproach to typewriters. In 
fact, some time before his latter-day suc- 
cess, his exquisite manuscripts were a bit of 
a tradition among editors. In conversation, 
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his humor is as apt and droll as in his writ- 
ing; it is quiet and dry and crops out in un- 
expected places, with little or no facial in- 
dication. To be a victim of it is first be- 
wilderment, then relish; but always pleas- 
urable, 


[* the luxuriant and eloquent pages of 
“Rachel Marr,” Morley Roberts’ fine 
novel, appears the identical proposition 
which furnishes the central idea of that 
amazing literary production, Bernard 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman.” The idea is 
that the woman rather than the man is the 
pursuer in love, and that her responsibili- 
ties toward the race, and the instincts which 
impel her to attain her destiny, are the vital 
force of the world, and the core of its activ- 
ity. Woman is impelled by the most funda- 
mental and dominating of laws, to preserve 
the race. She has arranged life so that 
man shall be her supporter and protector 
that she may realize her destiny. The arts, 


ar Col 
hee an 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Whose new novel, * The Ladder of Swords.” is noticed 
elsewhere 
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sciences, commerce, all the conveniences, 
are to minister to her pleasure, or are de- 
vices by which man appears to busy himself 
that he may conceal from himself, and more 
particularly from the woman, his compara- 
tive uselessness. This is the grotesque 
fashion in which Shaw presents an ancient 
idea, which chivalry has long since put out 
of sight. His book, witty, insolent, clever, 
true, false and astonishing, has called forth 
much curious criticism. But when Morley 
Roberts takes the same theme, dignifies it, 
poetizes it and presents it with almost re- 
ligious conviction, the attitude of the reader 
toward the question is immediately changed. 
The spirit is stirred as by the sound of 
anthem at such a sentence as that which 
Maeterlinck calls attention to the responsi- 
bility of the enamored maiden: “The. first 
kiss of the betrothed is but the seal which 
thousands of hands, craving for birth, have 
impressed upon the lips of the mother they 
desire.” But Shaw, by an alchemy of his 
own, degrades the idea, makes fantastic 
the conditions which he describes as ““The 
tragi-comic love chase of the man by the 
woman,” and gives to love a banal inter- 
pretation. Shaw is disagreeable, sometimes 
ridiculous and occasionally stupid. For 
proof of his stupidity, read the “Maxims of 
a Revolutionist’”” which supplement his 
“Man and Superman.” But to pass from 
him, to Morley Roberts, it is not utterly out 
of the question that the half-conscious 
source of Mr. Roberts’ book may have been 
the ideas of Shaw. But he has received and 
transmitted these ideas as they really are. 
Mr. Shaw is of the opinion that he is the 
master of the real and one of the few men 
who beholds facts and mentions them. But 
as men walked abroad clothed, so do ideas 
appear draped in the good garments of se- 
lection, tradition, and fancy, hung about 
with jewels of the spirit, made rich with 
the embroidery of association. The actual 
facts include these decorations and drap- 
ings. To divest them of these things is to 
present them as they never appear—is, in 
fact, to misrepresent the circumstances. 
Mr. Roberts has taken the story of a 
young, beautiful and vital girl of the 
farmer class in Cornwall, and made her 
love an austere, intense and conscientious 
young dissenter of her own class. He mar- 
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ries his cousin to whom he has been es- 
poused in youth, and chokes down his 
awakening love for Rachel Marr because 
of her Catholicism, her love of pleasure 
and his Puritan suspicion that marriage 
with her means indulgence in delight un- 
tempered with sorrow or duty. Circum- 
stances reveal to each their mutual love. 
The wife of Antony Perran is cruel, tanta- 
lizing, suspicious and untruthful. Every- 
thing drives the lovers together, and the 
woman with instinct which sets at naught 
considerations of custom, openly grasps at 
love and joy. The man stands to his prin- 
ciples. The warfare of spirit goes on be- 
tween the two, consuming them both in its 
ineffectual fires. 

Follows a quotation: ‘‘What she thought, 
she knew not, for the body of man thinks 
not in words, which are a difficult art, but 
in the processes of the living matter which 
responds to the myriad rain of influences 
as the grass of the fields to the rain of 
heaven. She stayed on the height for a 
long while, and then leapt almost lightly 
down a cliff path and came to a golden 
crescent of sand by the tumbling seas. She 
sat on a jutting rib of rock and looked out 
upon the marching array of sparkling wa- 
ters. As she dreamed and grew and let the 
sea and the wind have their way with her 
great heart, sometimes the thoughts that 
were in her came to the surface as strange 
creatures of the sea come up to breathe. 
Once she started and wondered why it was 
that her soul was so set upon Antony, and 
something within her said it was because 
he loved her and was unhappy. But she 
knew that deeper still there was knowledge 
that this passion was as inexplicable as 
time and eternity and space. For the affec- 
tions of the living body are like the gift of 
time and space to man. By her affections 
she existed.” 

She accepted her destiny with a sense of 
utter fatality, and drank her dark draft 
of love to the lees—which were death. The 
book may not be a judicious one for the 
young, but there are also the old to be con- 
sidered—those who, having passed the 
storms of life, have come into the curious 
joys of Olympus, and may sit upon the hills 
watching sinking ships and fighting men— 
aye, and impassioned women. Mr. Rob- 
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MRS. FISKE 


Whose ambition to make her permanent stock company 
mean to the present generation what Wallack’s 
and Daly’ meant to the past seems 
likely to be realized 


erts’ achievement is a large one. His ar- 
dent document has been written at a white 
heat, and might have profited as a literary 
production, by some editing. But it rises 
above the close standards of the grammari- 
ans, and enters the realm of large and 
tragic poetry. Its theme is the theme of 
Tannhauser, of Faust,—of all the master- 
pieces since the Renaissance—and it is to 
be hoped that that peculiar scrupulosity 
which inclines some men to prepare their 
libraries as if for a juvenile school, will not 
militate against the success of a vital and 
profoundly moving composition. 


HICAGO, which is not easily startled, 

confessed to being so, when, in read- 
ing the death announcement of Colonel 
Ernest Ingraham, it learned that the de- 
ceased was the author of one thousand nov- 
els! A career so secretively conducted, so 
to speak, yet with such achievement, was, 
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indeed, amazing. Colonel Ingraham lived 
unostentiously in Chicago, and exercised 
the most extraordinary energy, producing, 
on an average, almost four thousand words 
a day for the thirty-four years of his life 
as a professional writer. His work found 
its publication chiefly in family papers, 
where it usually appeared under a pen 
name. He made no hullabaloo about the 
fact that he chanced to be writing instead 
of dealing in soap or pickles, and went his 
busy way, earning about seven thousand 
dollars per annum, and obtruding himself 
upon no one. He was, in other words, a 
gentleman who was under the necessity of 
earning his living and who chanced to 
adopt writing. He was the author of a 
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number of plays, one of which, “Monte- 
zuma,” ran for several years and is well 
known. He had an appetite for war, and 
after serving with the Confederacy during 
the Civil War, offered his services to the 
Khedive during the Soudanese struggle. 
He fought with Prussia in the war with 
France, and served with Cuba during the 
ten-year fight for independence. His tall, 
erect figure, with its carefully-buttoned 
frock coat, its slouched hat and flower in 
buttonhole, was a familiar sight upon the 
streets of Chicago. Colonel Ingraham died in 
the town which was, in a way, the birthplace 
of the Confederacy—Beauvoir, Mississippi. 
He was the son of the author of “‘The Prince 
of the House of David.’’ 


THE PRINTED CORRESPONDENCE 


By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


O*E my letters were lightly sped; 
Now I strain for a forceful style— 

Phrases wrung from a racking head; 
Little I care if they make you smile— 
Bear with my ravings yet awhile, 

Learn my fashion and take a hint: 
Keep my veriest note on file— 

Our correspondence may yet see print! 


Once I scribbled in haste, ‘‘Dear Ted,” 
Even beginning with “Dear Old Boy’— 
“Soul of my Soul,” and ‘“‘Cherishéd,” 
These are the terms I now employ, 
Likely to please if they just don’t cloy; 
Tender words that would soften flint; 
Most erotic, and far from coy— 
But hearts are worn on the sleeve, in print. 


Once to gossip my pen was wed, 
Or it flung replies to a fond appeal; 
Now if I joke ‘tis in language dead, 
And I tell what I “know not,” what I ‘“feel”— 
Write of yearnings and moods, and deal 
In the wordy coin of the modern mint— 
Figures of speech till the senses reel, 
But oh, what joy if it all sees print! 
ENVOY. 
Soul of my Soul, thy radiance shed, 
Yor the light’s switched off, and beneath the glint 
Of a smoky lamp I write, half-dead, 
Correspondence designed for print! 


MYRTLE REED 


A LITTLE BIOGRAPHY WHICH WILL BE FOLLOWED FROM TIME TO 
TIME BY OTHER SKETCHES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO ARE WRITING TO-DAY 


N preparing for a literary reputation, per- 
haps none of our younsters have paid 


as much attention to the foundation on‘ 


which they builded as Myrtle Reed, of Chi- 
cago, whose first effort has become a clas- 
sic, and made her welcome wherever litera- 
ture of a higher order 
is recognized. The 
author of “‘ Love Let- 
ters of a Musician’’ 
was born in Chicago 
thirty years ago, the 
daughter of Hiram 
V. Reed, a man of 
scholarly attain- 
ments, founder of the 
Lakeside Monthly, the 
first literary maga- 
zine published in that 
city, and Elizabeth 
A. Reed, author of 
“Hindu Literature; 
“Persian Literature; 
and “Primitive Bud- 
dhism? Miss Reed 
is the only daughter; 
and being designed 
for a literary life, she 
was taken, when 
about four years old, 
to Plymouth, Ind., 
where for three years 
she drew sustenance 
and increased in vigor 
upon Hoosier soil. 
Myrtle Reed’s contributions to newspa- 
pers and periodicals for the first four or 
five years were, in many instances, anony- 
mous. She had set her mark high, and she 
did not propose to obscure it by mediocre 
work. Her first book, ‘““Love Letters of a 
Musician,” had been simmering in her brain 
for many months, but was written under 
inspiration in less than a week. It was con- 
sidered good enough for the corner-stone, 


and then began the real task—securing a 
publisher. It was offered to a Chicago 


house through the best critic of literature , 


in that city. He returned it with the obser- 
vation that neither the fortunes of the 
house, nor of the author, nor the welfare of 
the public would be 
advanced by its pub- 
lication. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this 
connection, that the 
book has gone 
through fifteen or 
sixteen editions and 
is still selling better 
than at first, when 
it was launched with 
all the prestige of a 

new’ book. How- 
ever, arrangements 
were made with a 
publisher of limited 
editions, and the 

Love Letters” 
were brought out in 
a dainty volume 
bound in ooze calf 
with silk-lined cov- 
ers. These are now 
selling at fifty dol- 
lars a copy, by the 
way. Contrary to 
precedent, the Put- 
nams took up this 
limited edition 
with a view of giving the book a wider cir- 
culation, recognizing its salable qualities 
among folk of discriminating taste. The 
results justified the expectation, and Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, who then took a 
personal interest in the development of 
Miss Reed’s genius, had no trouble in induc- 
ing her to write a second series with the 
prefix “Later” to the title. These confirmed 
the good impression, and Miss Reed was 
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fairly launched. “The Spinster Book” fol- 
lowed, and, in course, “Lavender and Old 
Lace,” a New England romance. “The 
Shadow of Victory,” a tale of old Fort 
Dearborn, and a collaboration issued under 
the title of ‘“‘Pickaback Songs,” a book of 
jingles for children, set to music and hu- 
morously pictured. The words are Miss 
Reed’s. In the present publishing season 
she is found with two books, ‘““The Master’s 
Violin,” a romance in the vein of ‘“‘Lavender 
and Old Lace,” and ‘The Book of Clever 
Beasts,” which is fully explained by its 
sub-title: ‘Studies in Unnatural History.” 
It is a satire, more or less gentle, on the 
prevailing craze for nature study and na- 
ture books, and the habit of attributing hu- 
man instincts and reasoning faculties to 
wild animals. 

To those who claim intimate friendship 
with Myrtle Reed she is a source of infinite 
joy. Her good nature is boundless, and she 
is never so happy or appears to so good ad- 
vantage as when she is recounting a good 
story of which she is sometimes the central 
figure, often the victim; for there is noth- 
ing she enjoys so well as playing pranks, 
even when they rebound on her own head. 
Her recreations are manifold; she enjoys 
reading the palms of her friends. This is a 
side issue and gives full scope to her power 
of observation, which, no doubt, is also the 
secret of the success of those empirics who 
make it a serious business. 

To illustrate this young woman’s readi- 
ness to play a practical joke, and the weak- 
ness of her sisters for the occult: A couple 
of years ago Miss Reed took a steamboat 
trip to the Straits of Mackinac with a 
woman friend. Upon their. return.they de- 
sired to stop off at Milwaukee, but having 
been reckless in the purchase of Connecti- 
cut-made souvenirs, they found that their 
combined capital was seventy-three cents. 
There being no one on board to whom they 
could mortgage their jewels, it appeared 
that the day in Milwaukee would have to be 
abandoned and the seventy-three cents care- 
fully husbanded for the run home. The 
friend, however, was far from disconsolate. 
“You can make money out of anything,” 
she said, ‘‘and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t earn some on the boat.” There- 
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upon she intimated to a talkative woman 
that Miss Reed was a palmist, and the thing 
was done. Five or six days of travel had 
enlightened her considerably in regard 
to her fellow travelers, and those who 
were led up to her were dazed with her 
powers of penetration. A woman on board, 
who probably saw through the joke, in- 
formed Miss Reed confidentially that one 
of the women who would undoubtedly call 
upon her was having trouble with her hus- 
band on account of a light-haired widow. 
It was as predicted. The lady came, and 
Miss Reed began by saying: “You have 
had much unhappiness and many tears on 
account of a light-haired widow who has 
come between you and your husband.” The 
women threw up both hands and screamed: 
“Mein Gott!  <Ain’t she wonderful!” 

Miss Reed is a member of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, of which her 
mother has been president, and highly en- 
joys the meetings, especially when a parlia- 
mentary “scrap” is on. Usually she takes 
no part in the proceedings, being content to 
sit modestly in the rear of the hall and con- 
sole the timid husbands of those ladies who 
are taking sides in the discussion—for there 
is always a discussion at meetings of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association. 

Like other writers, Miss Reed is fre- 
quently asked how she does her work, and 
curious souls long to behold her in the act 
of composition. Though her work is done 
quickly when it is ready for writing, a long 
period of preparation goes before. She 
writes nothing until it imperiously presents 
itself and demands to be written, and then 
the typewriter is the natural means of ex- 
pression. . Fugitive: titles, promising ideas. 
and frequently whole themes are. j 
down in an ever-ready and much worn note- 
book. “Lavender and Old Lace,” merely 
the title, was in her note-book for three 
years, without an inkling of the story which 
belonged with it. Similarly, ‘““The Master's 
Violin” was written down eighteen months 
before the story claimed expression. Her 
working hours usually are between ten and 
four, and in that time, generally, a chapter 
is written. When the entire book is finished 
it is subjected to the most careful and pains- 
taking revision for a long period. 
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CHARLES WAGNER 


IN FRANCE AND AMERICA—A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES 


By Alvan F. Sanborn 


‘| CHANCE to have read one of Charles 
Wagner’s books, myself,” said a young 
French littérateur whom I approached on 

the subject of Charles Wagner’s French 
popularity, “because he is a friend of my 
family, but I don’t know of another among 
all my literary acquaintances who has done 
as much. In fact, the only persons I have 
ever met who read Charles Wagner assidu- 
ously are two prominent old-maid members 
of the ‘Anti-Alcoholic League.’ 

“M. Wagner is utterly without distinc- 
tion in his writings as he is in his person- 
ality,” he continued, “and we _ literary 
Frenchmen are not in the habit of paying 
much attention to writers who lack distinc- 
tion of style, that is, not unless they have 
something very fresh and forcible to offer 
in the domain of ideas, which M. Wagner, 
apparently, has not.” 

His amazement was so extreme as to be 
positively comical when I announced to him 


M. Wagner’s extraordinary American vogue. | 


Lack of distinction, I find, is the almost 
invariable criticism passed on Charles Wag- 
ner’s work by such members of the French 
literary élite as are aware of its existence, 
who are (as my friend’s somewhat brutal 
but essentially truthful statement of the 
situation indicated) a decided minority: 
and this lack of distinction seems to be th 
principal reason for the ignorance of i8 
existence which characterizes the majorit’. 

M. Wagner, elude the fact as he may ly 
proclaiming the breadth of his sympathi:s, 
is, after all, a Protestant clergyman. ‘The 
marks of the trade are unmistakable. Te 
is primarily a maker of homilies, even in 
those of his books in which he forces hm- 
self to be rigidly non-sectarian; wha is 
more, his homilies are presented in a ppu- 
lar rather than in a distinguished fasjion. 
Now, lettered Frenchmen have a pottive 


horror of the homily in literature. Nothing 
but unexceptionable technique can redeem 
it in their eyes. They will read with zest 
the empty sermons of long-forgottén monks 
or court preachers for the purity of the 
French. They admire, no matter what their 
own religious views may be, Chateaubriand, 
Bossuet, ~Bourdaloue, Massillon, Pascal, 
Michelet and Edgar Quinet, because they 
are stylists; and they acclaimed, not so very 
log ago (even the most catholic of them), 
the Protestant Sabatier for his St. Francis 
Cc Assisi, “until,” as some one facetiously 
*notrked at the time, “St. Francis became 
quiuch the mode that he was worn on bon- 
_ thé.” But Charles Wagner is devoid, to 
ing thinking, of the indefinable something 
would lift him into the same category. 
«The French philosophical élite are as lit- 
tle impressed by Charles Wagner as the 
literary élite. He can not be taken seri- 
ously by the seasoned philosopher to whom 
he has absolutely nothing to say. And his 
thought is not strenuous and thorough- 
going enough to satisfy the needs of the 
young man in the throes of the storm-and- 
stress period of his intellectual evolution, 
who is determined and fearless in his quest 
of a cosmic philosophy. The stndent: who 
has grappled with his Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, Hume, Spencer, Comte, Lotze, 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer will hardly 
turn to Charles Wagner, thereafter, for en- 
lightenment. 

A_ philosophy ose parti-pris of op- 
timism is so flagrant _s to make the ultimate 
test of the truth of a\proposition the cour- 
age it inspires and that prates glibly of 
“inner authority,” of! the “direct faith 
which dispenses with second-hand informa- 
tion because it has recourse to the source” 
of “the rationalistic method applied by a 
religious spirit” and of “correcting reason” 
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now by conscience, now by faith and now: 
by both, is not a philosophy at all—Heaven 
knows whether it is a theology !— bears 
about the same relation to real shilosophy 
as a “coffee-substitute” bears to. the good, 
brown berry, or a premasticated, predigest- 
ed breakfast-food to juicy beef. | 

The truth is M. Wagner is not, strictly 
speaking, a philosopher, though he aspires 
eagerly to pass for one, but a French echo 
of what is currently known in America as 
the “New Theology”; and it is just possible 


(it may be remarked in passing, without ° 


insistence) that it is because he really ae 
nothing to us on this matter of religion he 
did not get from us and we are not thrict- 
over familiar with, that we, as a people, 
like his homilies so much. \ 

The general French  readizg public, 
without being consciously literary, pos- 
sesses, instinctively, the Latin cult for 
beauty of phrase and insists, to a cegree 
that appears almost incredible to us (Pon- 
son du Terrail, Georges Ohnet, Jules Marv, 
Dubut de Laforest and Xavier de Mé@ral - 
pin to the seeming contrary notwithst}th- 
ing) on perfection of literary form. I%ks, 
sists likewise, out of sheer atavism, wit#d. 
being consciously philosophical, on cl 
ness, coherence and courage in the thougne 
of the persons who assume to be its philo- 
sophical or religious leaders. It admits no 
half-way thinking and accepts no_provi- 
sional, temporizing, compromise beliefs. 
“Whole hog or nothing” is its unvarying 
attitude. Its welcome of Charles Wagner, 
therefore, has not been much more cordial 
than that of the literary and philosophical 
élite. 

It comprehends absolute faith and no 
faith; a religion based on authority and 
rationalism as a revolt against authority; 
the orthodox churchman and the seceder 
from the church. But the religion that in- 
cludes rationalism and the rationalism that 
includes religion are alike incomprehensible 
to it. It is constitutionally incapable of 
grasping the point of view of a system that 
makes alternate appeals to reason and to 
authority, that expresses rationalistic ideas 
in terms of religion and vice versa, that ex- 
plains away beliefs while pretending to 
conserve them, that calls itself Christian 
while throwing overboard the historic doc- 
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trines of Christianity and that puts forth 
colossal claims to faith in general and can 
not be pinned down to faith in anything 
in particular. 
“I think a great deal more of the curés, 
much as I hate them,” said a priest-baiting 
French workingman to me the other dar, 
“than I do of these ‘liberal’ preacher-fel- 
lows who play the curés’ game for them, all 
in pretending to ply ours. The curés tell 
you they’re against you, to your face, and 
fight you like men. But these other ‘lib- 
eral’ fellows, faugh! Now you see them 
and now you don’t, and when you don't, ten 
to one they’re behind the curés! Est-ce 
vrai, pardi?” 
In America, where we are familiar with 
a hundred sects, and where the birth of s 
new sect is an every-day occurrence; wher, 
furthermore, really outspoken free-thinkers 
have been so few; among the intellectual 
élite, that some sort of a religious labei. 
even if it is meaningless, is held necessary 
to respectability, we have taken very kindly 
to the composite, convenient and_non- 
committal (because constantly © shifting! 
product, known as the New Theology. 
which ‘has already conquered several de- 
nominations and is in a fair way to con- 
quer others. This New Theology appeals 
to our general good sense and _ accords 
‘admirably with our intense  modernisu 
which would have our religion, like everv- 
thing else we have anything to do with. 
‘eminently practical and up-to-date. We: 
\ean see no good reason why, in a civili- 
‘zation where all things are mobile, we 
should not change our religious formulas— 
go that we do not discard religion—as often 
as we do our postage stamps. 

« But, in France, where the nation is tra- 
ditionally divided into two great and equal- 
ak distinguished camps—of believers and 
noin-believers—both of which prefer fixity 
to\ fluidity, the Neo-Protestantism of which 
Mj Wagner is a representative, and which 
is, \in the last analysis, nothing more nor less 
thaja American New Theology, transplant- 
ed, {does not find as ready a hearing. 

It would be unjust, however, to M. Wag 
ner,\ to deny that he exerts a beneficent in- 
fluence on young men who get into the fog 
of dubt and have not the patience or the 
courage to think themselves out, by provid- 
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ing them with an optimistic, religio-philo- 
sophical refuge; or to deny that his abun- 
dant animal spirits are highly contagious 
and tend to hearten even those who can not 
accept his thought. 

M. Wagner’s ethical lucubrations are 
scarcely more popular with his countrymen 
than those in which religion is involved. 
The reason for this is to be found in the 
highly developed French social instinct 
which makes the Frenchman profoundly in- 
different to questions of individual morality. 

As an individual, he does not feel the 
need of advice regarding the way he should 

_live. It would be impossible to imagine a 
French Tupper, Samuel Smiles, J. G. Hol- 
land or Dwight Newell Hillis with a large 
following. Books of moral counsel stand 
but a sorry show in France at the present 
time and have never, so far as I know, been 
popular there, except when they could pro- 
duce (like the ““Télémaque’’ of Fénelon, the 
“Fables” of La Fontaine, the “‘Maximes” of 
De la Rochefoucauld and the “‘Caractéres” 
of Bruyére) some other title to recognition 
than the advice they gave. When the 
Frenchman fingers the great French moral- 
ists, it is not for guidance, but for their 
style or for their revelations of human™na- 
ture. us 

The typical Frenchman does not know 
what conscience means—in the introspect- 
ive and highly individualistic Anglo;Saxon 
usage of the term. He is not introspective. 
He takes life as he finds it. His soeial in- 
stinct is so strong that the collectivie con- 
science is the only conscience of whose ex- 
istence he is vitally aware. And this respect 
for the collective, as against the individual, 
conscience, is as true, broadly speaking, of 
the Frenchman who is not a good (Catholic 
as of the Frenchman who is; exaltation of 
the authority of the individual being as for- 
eign to the spirit of the Latin races as it is 
foreign to the spirit of the Romap Catholic 
Church. Problems of conduct do not trou- 
ble him; they do not even interest ‘him. Per- 
sonally and individually, he know-s perfect- 
ly well what he has to do in any given case. 
He knows what is usual, what is «customary; 
this suffices him. As to whether: this some- 
thing that is usual, this something that is 
customary is “right” or “wrong’” is not for 
him but for society to decide. [if this some- 
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thing is ‘‘wrong,” society has but to change, 
at this point, its code. He follows the social 
code. (a se fait or ga ne se fait pas; on 
fait ga or on ne fait pas ga; these eminently 
impersonal dicta satisfy all his scruples and 
are unassailable in his eyes. 

Nothing would surprise and puzzle him 
more in conscientious, individualistic Amer- 
ica than the sermons, the newspaper sym- 
posiums, the Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. 
A. and W. C. T. U., etc., mantifestoes and 
the interminable discussions in literary so- 
cieties and debating clubs and between pri- 
vate individuals of all grades of society re- 
garding questions of purely personal moral- 
ity; discussions as to whether this, that or 
the other way of acting, in this, that or the 
other contingency for this, that or the other 
person is “right” or “wrong.” The ple- 
thora of publications of advice, of one sort 
and another, to young men just starting in 
life and the E. P. Roe-Pansy type of fiction 
would surprise and puzzle him almost as 
much. 

I have said that problems of conduct do 
not interest the Frenchman. This is not 
quite just. It would be more correct to say 


_ that they do not interest him in their bear- 


ings on his individual actions, but only, in 
the large, in their bearings on collective ac- 
tion, in their general effect on society; as 
social problems, that is, for society to solve. 
He is intensely interested, as a matter of 
fact, none more so, in problems of conduct 
ag problems of society; but, as personal 
problems, they simply do not exist for him. 
In a word, his interest in them is of the ab- 
stract, impersonal order, and, when he oc- 
cupies himself with them, it is not subject- 
ively, but objectively—his own personality 
being practically lost sight of. Young 
Frenchmen debate ethical ideas as ideas 
with a view to determining their value as ° 
social forces, not with a view to deciding on 
the spot what they ought or ought not to do 
this day or the next. 

There is never a dearth in the production 
in France of books about morals, as distin- 
guished from books inculcating morality, and 


never a dearth of appreciative readers for 


them. And if “Jeunesse” stands out from 
the rest of Charles Wagner’s books, in the 
French estimate, as far and away the best 
piece of work he has done, it is because, 
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has done it. The romance of the story is 
almost idyllic, while its appeal to the heart 
is quite plain and without affectation,— 
that is to say, genuine. 

It is more picturesque than literal in just 
the proportion that romance should be more 
personal and suggestive than historical. So 
wholesome and vital is its mood that, like 
a happy heart, “it doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” It is a tonic for a relaxed heart—an 
antidote for pessimism. It is a little dissi- 
pation of the author’s fancy that is wholly 
charming and never taxing. It is built on 
a smaller scale,—being slighter in plot and 
generally less strenuous,—than “The Right 
of Way.” For ourselves, we have a lurking 
preference for it over the former work. Its 
craftsmanship is, of course, of the same ad- 
mirable sort; its hint of tragedy is not in 
the least painful, and its love interest is so 
simple and deep as to appeal to the universe 
of readers. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AND OTHERS 


“"F-HE Affair at the Inn’’ is a dainty, un- 
substantial and eye-taking creation,— 
an amusing little comedy, a bit of literary 
point lace, made up of extravagances, moor- 
land mist and fun. It is an easy, gentle and 
entirely diverting, romantic trifle, which 
ought to bring many a smile to the face of 
hard-working and undiverting humanity. 

Three women, one man and a mouse- 
colored donkey made up the cast for the 
drama, wherein each personage is of vital 
importance. Miss Pomeroy is too pretty and 
too accustomed to “starring it” to be any- 
body put the leading lady and the creature 
upon whom the somewhat sour but debonair 
Sir Archibald finally fastens his difficult 
affections. Mrs. Macgill gets so malicious 
before the proposal that it is positively un- 
* chancy, but she succeeds in capturing noth- 
ing but a seat in the automobile. And there 
is a secondary “‘lovers’ pipe,” played to an- 
other pair of lovers, and with quite a win- 
ning tune. 

The manner of the writing of this spicy 
little story is unique, it being the joint prod- 
uct of four women authors. It does not lack 
homogeneity, however, nor does it lack se- 
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quence and sufficient plot. The four authors 
were, evidently, out for a literary lark. 
What they accomplished is a jolly little 
comedietta,—with a picture of the moors of 
Devon and the great Tors for background, 
the four humans and the gray pony and the 
red automobile playing their parts at the 
wayside inn,—and all as gay as an Easter 
bonnet. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.35 


THE PRESIDENT 
BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

HEN Mr. Lewis wrote “‘The Boss’ 

he restricted himself to local politics, 
but in his latest novel he has covered a 
larger field and exposed, to the public eye, 
all the mechanism of the United States 
Senate. Indifferent to the criticism of those 
he exposes, he has employed his personal 
knowledge and produced a novel that must 
create widespread attention. The hero, one 
of the richest men in the world, travels the 
globe over and returns to meet his fate in 
the niece of a senator. Being morbid about 
his money, he determines to win the girl on 
his own merit, and poses as the secretary 
of a rich Englishman. In order to gain the 
senator’s good will he buys a newspaper 
and acts as its Washington correspondent, 
basing the policy of the paper upon the 
politician’s views. The support of the 
Anaconda Air Line is also at the senator's 
disposal. A Russian count appears upon 
the scene as the hero’s rival and as the pro- 
moter of a wonderful scheme requiring 
American capital and political pull. Here 
Mr. Lewis describes the making and losing 
of immense fortunes; the wrecking of cor- 
porations to gain control of them; and the 
influence of the politician in the financial 
world. But Justice, in the form of the 
hero’s money, steps in and the Russian is 
ruined; the senator, with an eye to the 
presidential chair, steps quietly aside; and 
the heroine’s father is released from his 
bondage to the count. 

An outline of the story sounds melo- 
dramatic, but the author has handled his 
plot with such rare skill that it appears to 
be a mirror of possible facts rather than a 
pruduct of the imagination, except where 
the Russian plans to rob the treasury; and 
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here Mr. Lewis has introduced a scheme 
that is worthy of Conan Doyle. The char- 
acters are drawn from life but so cunningly 
are they concealed that identity is impossi- 
ble. The book is written with a boldness 
and brilliancy of style that prove the author 
to be no mere “bricklayer of words,” but a 
novelist who ranks with the foremost writ- 
ers of the day. , 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SEEKER 

BY HARRY LEON WILSON 
M*: Wilson is far from a literary ap- 
prentice, but he hits the nail on the 
head with increasing grace and celerity. 
His versatility is an equal surprise. Al- 
ways a social satirist, it is a jump from 
Mormonism and plutocracy to religions, and 
nowhere else has he revealed such a tender, 
searching insight into the sensitive mind of 
a child, with its twisted understandings, 

straight intuitions and loyal loves. 

The small brothers, who have inherited 
from opposing strains; innocent Nancy, 
who desires to enter a convent and devote 
a quiet life to the bringing up of her chil- 
dren, enact an idyl of childhood not in- 
ferior to the best. Candy canes of unearth- 
ly splendor divide admiration with Cousin 
Bill J., who has been about horses all 
his life and never used an oath. Red cows 
of threatening appearance, and the village 
atheist, so bad that he spells God with a 
little g, are equally objects of terror. The 
Old Testament, as taught by Calvinistic 
lights, provokes irreverent comment, and 
vexed questions in theology arise. Since to 
be born again evidently means having the 
mumps and learning the French verbs 
afresh, the children prefer to stay unregen- 
erate. As the Age of Fable passes into the 
Age of Reason, arguments grow weightier 
and results more final. As a rule, Mr. Wil- 
son marries theology to wit—a form of 
wedlock more common among the clergy 
than the laity, especially when the latter 
uses fiction as a vehicle for opinion. Rare- 
ly is the religious novel the happy hunting 
ground of vivacity, but it is not until the 
last third of the “Seeker” that the novelist 
succumbs to his subject, and the action 
moves with leaden feet. The heterodoxy 
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would have been more dangerous if it had 
been more tempered and subtile. The tone 
of animosity weakens the argument, as well 
as impairs the artistry, yet the author has 
scored a relative success. However one 
may find flaws in his logic, the downright 
sincerity dispels the suspicion of a pose. 
Honest convictions, frankly expressed, take 
precedence of literary “copy.” When icon- 
oclasm, in the person of Aunt Bell, attacks 
such weird creeds as the higher unbelief, 
subliminal monitions, mental healing, the- 
osophy, etc., one’s enjoyment of the clever- 
ness is supreme. Every sect receives impar- 
tial ridicule, but to rehearse the animadver- 
sions is to injure the case. 

One could wish that so good an artist 
would leave preaching to the pulpit, and 
furnish pleasure unalloyed by serious in- 
tent. But to this aspiration he might reply 
that then the Seeker could have made no 
Search. From every point of view the book 
is a notable one; it may provoke dissent, 
but it is secure from neglect. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE LOVES OF EDWY 
BY ROSE CECIL 0’NEILL 
T last, a novel of charm, of distinction, 
and from a new writer at that! It is 
one of those indescribable pieces of fiction 
which are worth all the more just because 
you can’t catalogue them. The scene, where 
is it? Old Weston, or New York? No, it 
is laid in the Country of Enchantment, 
which you shall find right in the middle of 
the Map of the Imagination. The folk, the 
unforgetable folk, are everything. And then 
the atmosphere, so vibrantly human, sur- 
charged with humor and pathos, rich in 
psychological revelations! All the glamour 
of Childhood is here, all the bitter-sweet of 
Maturity, all the inscrutable mystery of 
Personality, all the tragic suggestion of 
Doom. 
This tale of three—a girl and two boys, 
a witching woman and her two lovers— 
contains the best, the most elusive part of 
life: that of the heart and of dreams. The 
book is so aside from the run of fiction that 
one gasps and rubs one’s eyes before it, 
until astonishment is swallowed up in grati- 
tude, in sheer joy. Where did the author 


in ae. bits of 
poetry that have a touch of the Elizabethan 
magic, with a native all their own. 
Whence, too, the knowledge of life, of hu- 


manity? 

But how idle the question: the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and lus is not 
to be explained by the rule of thumb. Ge- 
nius is a hard-ridden word, verily: but one 
may save it for a book like this. The adora- 
ble Jane must go into our permanent por- 
trait , so must her picturesque fraud 
of a father,—her whole delicious family, in 
sooth. But somebody here cries out: “You 
are telling us precious little of the book.” 
To which we reply: “Good Sir, this is a con- 
fession, the story of a critic’s soul in the 
presence of literature. We love this novel; 
so shall you, if you read it. If not, why, 
poor bat, go thy ways.” 

Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


VERGILIUS: A TALE OF THE COM 
ING OF CHRIST 
BY IRVING BACHELLER 

Ee aeiger who compile recipes for the mak- 

ing of the historical novel have never 
yet told us how much of fact the author 
must digest before he begins on his fiction. 
A clue, however, may be afforded by the 
wagonload of volumes sent by Carlyle to 
Dickens when the latter was writing “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” A recent enthusiastic 
reviewer of Mr. Bacheller’s “Vergilius” in- 
forms us that Mr. Bacheller read a hun- 
dred books in order to get light upon the 
time of which he writes, in order to impart 
atmosphere and local color to his story. To 
the average reader it will be easily appar- 
ent that he did not read enough. Whether 
twenty-five more books or seventy-five more 
would have done the business, who can say? 
One might go farther and inquire whether 
any amount of “book-learning” would have 
answered the purpose. Certainly, in “Ver- 
gilius” Mr. Bacheller shows no trace of the 
historic imagination, a quality absolutely 
necessary for the writing of the historical 
romance. 
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In Mr. Bacheller’s story one does not 
feel one’s self transported to a far-off time 
and country. The author’s knowledge is all 
employed in the way of ornament. It is not 
part of the story’s fabric. It is accidental, 
occasional, not vital. It is like the frosting 
on top of a cake, made to cover and fill in 
bad spots. Unfortunately it does not cover 
the bad spots. The icing of ancient manner 
and customs is sometimes exceedingly thin 
and through it grins the real structure, 
provincially American in character. The 
wiles employed by the Emperor, Augustus 
Cesar, are those of a small round-the-stove 
New England politician, while his manners 
have a crudeness, alas! unpleasantly famil- 
iar to dwellers in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. Surely the real 
“Augustus” did not begin his sentences 
with “well” or “advance to meet his guests.” 
Somehow one does not fancy him saying to 
a friend,—“Now go, I beg of you, and 
leave me to my work.”’ More remarkable 
than such instances of his speech are the 
exhibitions of his playfulness. When in the 
presence of two absorbed young lovers “he 
mounts a chair” to attract their attention, 
one recalls stories one has heard of corm 
huskings and camp-meeting _ festivities. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Bacheller’s pic- 
tures of Roman and Jewish society are cal- 
culated to make his compatriots feel that, 
after all, there is no place like home. 

When, however, the author is reminded 
of his history he is reminded of it hard. 
One of the things that seems to have im- 
pressed him most about ancient life is the 
free and easy way with which royalty 
played with life. His “‘Antipater,” “Herod” 
and “Augustus Cesar’’ all revel in gore 
and with such an innocent abandon. It's 
like a small boy playing “‘bear.” Left to 
himself Mr. Bacheller might perhaps let 
his story pursue a more peaceful path, but 
with the dreadful taint of his learning upon 
him, with the memory of those hundred 
volumes in mind, he pulls himself up in the 
person of his royalties every fifteen minutes 
and nerves himself for a killing. It is all 
rather pitiable and very amusing. 

The love story is what is scmetimes 
called a “pretty” tale. Weak and dilute it 
is, however, and hung upon loose hinges. 
Let us hope that Mr. Bacheller has not defi- 
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nitely abandoned the muse of “Eben Hol- 
den.” She is sincere and real, while his his- 
torical muse is spurious and a pretender. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.85 


THE ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DE- 
LIGHTS 
BY CHARLES WARREN sTODDARD 

PRAY of the salt sea, silver line of a 

beach star sown, waving of tall palms, 
sunset glow of flowers heavy with warm 
fragrance, taste of fruits, aromatic, delici- 
ous,—dream, sleep and solitude in the heart 
of one of those rare jewels of the Pacific, 
voice of poems,—to those who desire—in 
the Island of Tranquil Delights. 

Not for twenty years has Mr. Stoddard 
returned to his birthright, joined his fel- 
lows, Pierre Loti and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, but now, at last, he takes a backward 
glance over his enchanting isles, and with 
heart beating faster for the wild, sweet 
memories, and voice more golden for the 
long sun of the years, he speaks again, and 
the words are tropic flowers, are rainbow 
spray, are leaf of the palm. There are so 
few classics in American literature that 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s book will be in- 
deed welcomed. The late Lafcadio Hearn 
wrote of it: “The Idyls will always haunt me, 
and I am sure they will live in the hearts of 
many, as everything beautifully human 
must live.” William Dean Howells has 
said: “They are the lightest, sweetest, wild- 
est, freshest things that ever were written 
about the life of that summer ocean.” And 
Rudyard Kipling, this little verse to Mr. 
Stoddard: 


“I ploughed the land with horses, but my 
heart was ill at ease, 

For the old sea-faring men came to me now 
and then, with their sagas of the 
seas.” 


Herbert B. Turner & Company, Boston 
Price $1.00 


CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB WOMAN 
BY AGNES SURBRIDGE 

EDICATED to “That product of mod- 

ern conditions wherein are commin- 

gled all the virtues and some of the faults 

of her sex—the average club woman,” these 
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confessions may or may not be just what 
the average club woman would ask to have 
confessed about her. Certain it is that they 
are not greatly to her credit, and her only 
cheer in reaching them is that possibly Mrs. 
Jonaphine Henning, president of the Nota 
Bene Club of Chicago, had experiences not 
common to the average club woman. It is 
a simple story, told without distressing ana- 
lytic detail, of a Kansas woman married to 
a Chicago grocer in a small way, who gath- 
ered up the Chicago spirit, forged ahead, 
and in a short time became a club leader, a 
social figure, a theme for newspaper gossip, 
and a most unsatisfactory revelation to her 
husband, notwithstanding he was consider- 
able of a hustler himself. He was willing 
to have her “boomed” socially, but he de- 
spised clubs, and when she insisted that 
the club woman was the only woman, he 
packed his kit and left home. A railroad 
accident stopped him in his flight, and the 
news that he was in the wreck seemed to be 
the only power on earth that could make her 
forget her club. She hurried to the scene of 
the accident to find him unhurt, and there 
in the wreck they fell upon each other’s 
necks, and she agreed that home and hus- 
band and babies after all were greater than 
all the glory and glitter of club life. The 
narrative is rapid, the reading of it is easy, 
and the interest is not permitted to flag. It 
scarcely rises to the dignity vf a sociologic 
study, but it presents the various obvious 
phases of woman’s club life in a consecra- 
tion that is instructive to the uninitiated, 
but it can hardly be said to be such a vol- 
ume as would be used as campaign litera- - 
ture by club committees seeking member- 
ship. 
z Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MASTER'S VIOLIN 
BY MYRTLE REED 

He impulse is to bring a double hand- 

ful of fine quotations to attest the qual- 
ity of the wares, but these verbal jewels 
know the old fairy trick of turning into 
withered leaves. Clear gems, flower petals, 
melodious chords, carven lace-work—the 
images that mean delicacy, detail, rarity, 
seem fitting if a clumsy reviewer must de- 
scribe the workmanship. Color words are 
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set thickly in the pages, poetry fills prose 
forms, bits of wisdom and experience illu- 
minate conduct, and music expresses “the 
dominant flame of the back log,’ or the 
apothegm that “life is the pitch of the 
orchestra and we are all its instruments.” 

The author has harkened back to the 
themes of her first success, to music and to 
love. A threefold love affair—the love of 
youth, of maturity, of old age—love ful- 
filled, love deferred and love frustrated— 
is told partly in letters, partly in narrative. 
The story ripples around appreciations of 
life and death. Polish and verity give value 
to all, but some will surely comfort hearts 
bereft by their perception of the necessity, 
the universality, the fruits of grief. 

The violin that gives the title is a mellow 
Cremona with ‘“‘beautiful brown breasts.” It 
is at once a love token, an idol and a solace. 
Moreover it has a soul, an assertion that 
borders on hyperbole until the master be- 
gins to play and the author to interpret. 
Then the reader takes the joys the gods 
provide without further question of such 
prosy trifles as fact. 

Miss Reed avoids the defects of her qual- 
ities. The romance keeps in touch with 
reality, the sadness stops short of gloom, 
the poetry of bathos. A delicate humor 
plays over I'redrika’s homemade ornaments, 
the doctor’s Wednesday call with its after- 
thought of cakes and port, and lovely Aunt 
Peace’s choice of spinsterhood, “because it 
seemed indelicate to allow one’s self to care 
for a gentleman.” A little slang lets in 
some common daylight with good effect, and 
environment, for once, gets decidedly the 
better of heredity. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 net 
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THE BETTER NEW YORK 
BY DR. WILLIAM H. TOLMAN AND CHARLES 
HEMSTREET 

Wen book, copyrighted by the American 

Institute of Social Service, is an illus- 
trated guide-book to that which is most 
worth while in New York City, with a spe- 
cial emphasis laid upon schools and philan- 
thropic institutions. An excellent map di- 
vides the city into eleven sections, and to 
each of these sections a chapter is devoted. 
The route arranged for the traveler is such 
that he sees the city without retracing his 
steps, and thus without loss of time. In an 
Afterword, Josiah Strong says of the book, 
—‘ ‘The Better New York’ has been a reve- 
lation even to those who knew the best side 
of their city. The reader no longer wonders 
at the many-handed philanthropies, as va- 
rious as human needs, but admires the ver- 
satile ingenuity of the spirit of helpfulness 
until he is convinced that, if New York is 
one of the worst cities in the world, it is also 
one of the best.” The book is of an agreea- 
ble size, pleasantly printed and bound. 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $2.00 net 


THE FUSSER’S BOOK 


BY ANNA ARCHBALD, GEORGIA JONES 


F you don’t know what a “fusser’”’ is it is 

a sign you are too old ever to be one. So 
don’t run to the Century Dictionary or dis- 
tress yourself about The Fusser’s Book. 
Rule xxxi is: “Carry yourself with confi- 
dence, but not with over-assurance, remem- 
bering at the same time that almost every- 
thing is your fault.” The pictures by Flor- 
ence Wyman are as clever as the text. 


Fox, Duffield & Company, New York 
Price 75c 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Spanr, Dr. Cnaries Banziuxat, lost in 
the English Channel, August 30, aged 
forty-four years. Editor Current Litera- 
ture. Author: Present Distribution of 
Wealth (1896); America’s Working Peo- 
ple (1900). 


Baar, Hermann, Ph. D., at New York 
City, September 4, aged seventy-eight years. 
Author: Homely and Religious Topics, and 
a Bible for children. 


Lorimer, Rev. Dr. Georce Ciaunpg, at 
Aix-les-Bains, France, September 8, aged 
sixty-six. Author: Isms Old and New; The 
Great Conflict; Studies in Social Life; The 
Master of Millions, etc. 


Bacon, Rev. Tuomas Scort, at Buck- 
eyestown, Md., September 13, aged eighty. 
Author: The First Great Commandment of 
God, and other works. 


TarpeELL, Dr. Horace S., at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., September 16, aged sixty-six. 
Author: Lessons in Language; Teachers’ 
Manual. Also, with daughter, of text-books 
in composition, grammar and geography. 


Fiske, Pror. Danie, Wituarp, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, September 18, 
in his seventy-third year. Published first 
book of the American Chess Congress. Au- 
thor: Chess in Iceland and in Icelandic Lit- 
erature, with Historical Notes on Other 
Table Games (in press). 


Learnep, WiLi1AM Law, at Albany, N. 
Y., September 20, aged eighty-three. Au- 
thor: Learned Genealogy, and editor Mme. 
Knight’s Journal; Earle’s Microcosmog- 
raphy. 


Hearn, Larcapio (Y. Koizum1), at 
Tokio, Japan, September 26, aged fifty- 
four. Author: Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literature; Some Chinese Ghosts; Two 


Years in the French West Indies; Youma; 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; Out of the 
East; Reveries and Studies in New Japan; 
Kokoro; Gleanings in Buddha Fields; 
Exotics and Retrospectives; In Ghostly 
Japan; Shadowings; A Japanese Miscel- 
lany; also, Japan; An Attempt at Interpre- 
tation, completed shortly before his death. 


Howe ut, Jupce ANprEw, at Sand Lake, 
Mich., September 21, aged seventy-seven. 
Author: Howell’s Annotated Statutes of 
Michigan; editor Tiffany’s Justice’s Guides, 
and Tiffany’s Criminal Law. 


Kirx, Joun Foster, at Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., September 21, in his eighty-first year. 
Author: History of Charles the Bold; Ed- 
itor Prescott’s Historical Works and of the 
supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of Au- 
thors, etc. 


Everuart, BENJAMIN MatLack, at West 
Chester, Pa., September 22, aged eighty- 
seven. Author: The North American Py- 
romycetes (1892); associate editor four 
volumes Journal of Mycology (1885-88). 


Curtiss, Dr. Samuet Ives, at London, 
England, September 23, aged sixty. Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Author: 
(transl.) Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar; The Levitical Priests; Delitzsch 
Messianic Prophecies (transl.); Delitzsch 
Old Testament History of Redemption 
(trans].); Franz Delitzsch; Moses and In- 
gersoll; Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 
and other works. 


Mackey, Dr. Joun J., at Bergen Beach, 
N. J., September 25, aged fifty. Author: 
Electricity as a Cure for Diseases. 


Hoar, Georce Frissiz, at Worcester, 
Mass., September 80, aged seventy-eight. 
Author: Autobiography of Seventy Years. 
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